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PREFACE ' 
to 

THE TENTH EDITION 


Wc have completed ten years with this edition. It 
has been a decade of learning for ns. The reactions of 
oiir readers, from year to year, have been our best guide 
and teacher. We have amplified and re-edited many features 
of this Year Book in response to the demands of our 
readers. But the acute shortage of paper and the increasing 
costs of publication, have, on the whole, dampened our 
elTorts, to meet the requirements of the readers in full. 
Wc hope our readers will pardon our helplessness in this 
regard. 

This Year Book, as we have pointed out earlier, 
rcllccls the dynamism of MALAYALA MANORAMA, 
the oldest and largest circulated daily of Kerala. Founded 
in 1888, Manorama is today, the largest vernacular news¬ 
paper in India. Under a succession of brilliant editors, 
Manorama has grown into a hallowed institution in Kerala 
—a martyr foi political freedom, a fighter for social 
justice, a catalyst of economic progress and a promoter 
of literature and aesthetics. 

As a vernacular newspaper, English is technically, 
out of bounds, for Manorama. But the intellectual heri¬ 
tage of Manorama knows no bounds. While other Indian 
newspapers, remained tied down to publications in their 
native tongues, Manorama, broke loose from paroehial 
linguism, to enter the national arena, with a Year Book 
in English. Wc take this occasion to record our grateful 
thanks for the warm welcome, that readers all over India 
have extended to the book. 

The book, as will be evident from the synopsis, 
covers a multitude of topics, which in their range, may 
well be termed encyclopaedic. 

We hope this book will continue to serve all sections 
of the Indian intelligentsia—students, teachers, journa¬ 
lists, executives and professionals. 


Kottayam, Kerala. 
15th Feb. 1975. 


K. M. MATHEW, 
Editor. 
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WHAT THIS BOOK IS 


This is a Year Book, with a difference. Every topic 
is written out in the form of an article, which gives not 
only background information on the subject but also 
the latest available data. Tt is thus a “ backgrounder *’ 
and “ foregrounder ” combined. 

The book is divided into live parts (i) Space (ii) Tlic 
World (iii) India (iv) Sports and Games and (v) General 
Information. The Synopsis shows how the topics are 
arranged and where to look for information, on any 
item. All relevant information relating to any topic is 
given under the title concerned. Cross-references are also 
indicated at the appropriate places. 

Readers will, please, scan the section on General 
Inrorniation, carefully. It contains information on all and 
sundry topics. Evolution of Scientific Theories and 
Principles, Inventions and Discoveries, Development of 
Medicine and Therapy, Principles of Dietetics, Important 
Events and Personages of History, and several odd items 
like. Abbreviations, Sobriquets, Superlatives, Weights and 
Measures and Animal World are lumped together in this 
Section. Information on topics, other than those con¬ 
tained in the General Section, will be found under the 
respective titles in the other Sections. 

The Special Feature for the Year is the Population 
Problem. This Feature traces the growth of Population 
theories from Mai thus down to our own days and 
expounds the difficulties, wc have encountered in tackling 
the population problem in different countries. The latest 
population figures for all countries, are also provided in 
the Tabic attached to the Feature. 

The Section on India is the core of the book. It gives 
a complete picture of modern India in all its aspects— 
political, economic, social and cultural. The States and 
Territories of India are dealt with in great detail. 
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PRESS OPINIONS 


The Publishers are to be congratulated for making avail¬ 
able so much information for fifteen rupees. 

—Andhra Patrika, Madras. 

Indeed, it would not be exaggeration to say that the Book 
may well be termed a miniature encyclopaedia. The 
section relating to India contains full informations on all 
aspects of the country. 

—The Assam Tribune, Assam. 

The Year Book has established itself as the foremost 
among its rivals. 

—Bhavan’s Journal, Bombay. 

The Manorama Year Book is dilTerent in that every year 
there are additions as well as welcome changes. It is a 
sort of Encyclopaedia Indica with a wealth of information 
almost card indexed for ready reference. The Book 
deserves the highest commendation and the Editor 
Mr. K. M. Mathew should be congratulated on the bril¬ 
liant performance. 

—The Blitz, Bombay. 

It is a storehouse ol up-to-date and useful information. 

—J'he Bombay Samachar, Bombay. 
This mini encyclopaedia will be of use to people of all 
walks of life. 

—Deccan Herald, Bangalore. 

Manorama Year Book has its own uniqueness and 
distinction . . . Considering the lucidity of style, nice presen¬ 
tation, detailed discussion and comprehensive coverage 
of events, it is doubtless that this publication will serve 
as a reliable guide and an invaluable and indispensable 
book of reference to academicians, research scholars, 
university students in particular and educational insti¬ 
tutions in general. 

—Eastern Economist, Deliii. 

It justifies the blurb, ‘million facts at your finger tips’. 

—Economic Times, Bombay. 

.... Added a new feature this year—short biographical 
sketches of great personages of history. This ready refer¬ 
ence book will be useful to all sections of readers contain¬ 
ing as it does a wealth of data on a wide vai icty of subjects. 

—The Hindu, Madras. 

The Book contains more information than any other simi¬ 
lar publication issued in this country .... ft is indcctl 
a sort of portable encyclopaedia containing information 
pn all^ subjects ranging from Archaeology to Zend Avasta. 

—Hindustan Standard, Calcutta. 
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The Year Book contains more latest information than 
most of the directories, ‘who is who’ and reference annuals. 

. . . It is the poor man’s information bank. 

—Indian Press, New Delhi. 

Manorama Year Book is not a run-of-the-mill Year Book. 
It covers not only the happenings of the recent past, but 
also many other topics as well . . . All in all, a very 
useful volume. 

—Jugantar, Calcutta. 

This Year Book can positively be called as the mini¬ 
encyclopaedia. Apart from political events, those related 
with sports and science are also included in it. It has been 
moderately priced at Rs. 15/- and hence it is within 
the reach of the common reader, anxious to know about 
India and the World. 

—^The Kesari, Poona. 

The Year Book is rendering a great service of which this 
issue is a shining example. 

—^Nagpur Times, Nagpur. 
This is an extremely useful reference book. Detailed 
inforniation about all states arc given. 

—Nayec Duniya, Indore. 

1 he Book is indeed studded with very useful informations 
needed by students, journalists, executives and professionals 
in this country in their day-to-day work. A remarkable 
feature of this handy encyclopaedia is that every topic 
included therein has been written out in the form of an 
article, giving not only its relevant background information 
but also the latest available data on the subject. 

—The Pioneer, Lucknow. 

On the whole this Book is a treat for the eyes and a 
feast for the mind, a bargain for buyers, a must for 
students, indispensable for libraries. 

—Prlntindia, Madras. 
The Editor’s Claim that it is a ‘handy encyclopaedia with 
million facts at your finger lips’ is fully justified . . . 
We congratulate the brilliant editors and the publishers 
for this kind of monumental work. 

—Sarvodaya, Thanjavur. 

The scope of matter covered in the volume may be said 
to be almost encyclopaedic. The Year Book is bound 
to be of immense use to students and offices, factories, 
writers and lecturers alike. 

—Sudha, Bangalore. 

Packed with statistical data and other interesting informa 
tion about the social, economic and political set up of 
regions far and near, this handy volume maintains the 
traditions set up by the House of Manorama. 

—Tribune, Chandigarh. 
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Cape Verde Is. * Cayman Is. * Christmas Is. * Cocos 
(Keeling) Is. * Comoro Is. * Cook Is. * Ceuta * Domi¬ 
nica * Easter Is. * Faeroe Is. * Falkland Is. * French 
Guiana * French Polynesia * French Southern and 
Antarctic Lands * Greenland * Gibraltar * Gilbert and 
Ellice Is. * Grenada * Guam * Guernsey * Galapagos 
Is. * Guadeloupe * Heard and McDonald Is. * Hon Kong 

* Howland, Baker and Jarvis Is. * Ifni * Tsie of Man * 

Jan Mayen * Jersey * Juan Fernande/ * Macao 
Martinique (W. Indies) * Midway Is. * Montserrat * 
Mozambique * Namibia * Netherlands Antilles * New 
Caledonia * New Guinea * Neutral Zone * New Hebrides 

* Norfolk Is, * Nicu Is. * Papua * Peter Is. * Pitcairn 
Is. * Portuguese Guinea * Portuguese Timor * Queen 
Maud Land * Reunion * Ross Dep, * Ryukyu Is. 

St. Helena * St. Pierre and Miquelon * Samoa (American) 

* Sao Tome and Principe Is. * Seychelles * Spanish 
Sahara * St. Christopher * Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla * 

St, Lucia * St. Vincent * Surinam * Svalbard * Tokelau Is. 

* Trust Territory of the Pacific Is. * Turks and Caicos Is. 

* Virgin Is. * Wake Is. * Wallis and Fatima Is. 

HEADS OF STATES 249-252 

(A-Z) Afghanistan Zambia 
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tk State wilhaSmik 

TAMIL NADU 

The iradilioridl smile of welcome for fhe 
visitor The smile that is part and parcel 
of this sunny land of towering temples, 
winding rivers lush grcpn fields and live 
bcorhcs This is the land of Sun and smiles' 

Tamil Nadu vyelqomes visitors all the year 
round The land of rlass'icat Bharalha 
Nalyani Jho ■Nadaswararo. Vccna Violin 
Kummi and Kolatlam. Richwith traditional 
arts and rrafii. Sublime with the unspoilt 
charm of the countryside See the heart of 
Tamil Nadu m the smile of the Tamilian 
farmer I ' • 

Come Share the festivals holidays. 

I celebrations and meny making. 


Ever since the days of the ancient Tamil 
monarchs, hospitality has been the Tam.lian s 
glorious tradition Enjoy the eyecatching 
architecture . sculptures and the soul stirring 
songs and music 

Us culture quite distinct and temples very 
Oravidian its language the most ancieni 
Tamil Nadu beckons you to enjoy its 
rich heritage' 

Miles and miles of friendly sn'iies 
awaiting you' VISIT TAMIL NADU 

Director of Tourism 

Govt, of Tamil Nadu,'Madras 600009 South India 
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Part III INDIA 253-615 

THE COUNTRY 255 

Geological Structure 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 256-258 

Mountain System * River System * Himalayan System. 

FLORA AND FAUNA 258-260 

Flora * Fauna * Reptiles * Birds. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 260-261 

Temperature * Seasons * Rainfall * Monsoons. 

THE PEOPLE 262-263 

Pre-historic Inhabitants * Early Inhabitants * Ethnic 
Groups * Negritos * Proto-Austrialoids * Dravidians * 
Mongoloids * Nordic Aryans. 

POPULATION 264-270 


Density and Growth Rate * Sex Ratio * Literacy * Popu¬ 
lation 1971 * Cities with Population of one million and 
above. 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA 270-276 

Hinduism * National Religions * Major Religious 
Communities * Religion-Sex Ratio * Distribution. 

LANGUAGES OF INDIA 277-284 

Mother Tongues * Linguistic Groups * Indo Aryan * 

Dravidian * Austro-Asiatic * Sino-Tibetan * 1971 Census 

* National Languages * Assamese * Bengali * Gujarati * 
Hindi * Kannada * Kashmiri * Malayalam * Marathi 

* Oriya ^ Punjabi * Sanskrit * Sindhi * Tamil * Telegu 

* Urdu * Official Languages. 

LANDMARKS OF INDIAN HISTORY 285-287 

BC 4000-1950 AD. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 287-293 

The Making of the Constitution * Fundamental Rights 

* Directive Principles * The Union * The Parliament * 
Supreme Court * State Governments * Union Territories 

* Schedules to the Constitution—First Schedule . . . Ninth 
Schedule * States and Territories * Higher Judicial Tribu¬ 
nals (Supreme Court and High Courts). 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 294-299 

Amending Powers—^The first Amendment . . . Thirty- 
sixth Amendment. 
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eccellence 

our way of life 

Excellence At Adv'dni Oerlikon, the word is not just an abstract thought I* is a living reality The 
urge to excel is our foundation and our motivation To us, excellence means mure than a 
business philosophy. It means a way of life 

Over the years, we have learnt that there is no short cut to excellence The road is long and 
tedious But, il a thing IS w'orth doing. It IS worth doing well. So we have walked the road 
to excellence And it has taken us a long way All the way to the top 

For instance, in the 23 years since we founded Advani-Oerlikon. we have cjrown into a vast 
national complex with factories, research and development facilities, services and training 
centres located m major cities all over India Through our advancement of maintenance and 
repair welding techniques, thousands of welders have been trained in modern welding 
practises A> the leaders in our field wo have sparked the growth of the welding maintenance 
and repair industry and ha ye led the way in welding technology that has saved Indian industry 
countless rupees and numberless shutdown hours on valuable equipment 
And. as Wi> have grown familiar with the word excellence, we have acquired a familiarity with 
all Its many aspects as well Here is what excellence means to us today. 

EXCELLENCE IS QUALITY 

In the pursuit of excellence, we have learnt to be meticulous in everything we do. Thus, at 
every stage of manufacture, every product is checked and rechucked for performance 

EXCELLENCE IS DIVERSITY 

From excellence in welding, we have branched out to excellence in other fields, loo Today, we 
excel in sucfi diverse fields as electronic control systems, power control, power distribution, 
arc carbons and more In future, we plan on making Tubular Electrodes fur use in semi* 
automatic and fully automatic welding processes, as well as harnessing the Laser Beam for 
industrial use 

EXCELLENCE IS MODERNITY 

In a constantly changing field like welding, the urge to excel becomes a true challenge For, we 
have to think of trends in welding several years ahead and then start translating those trends 
into products techniques and processes to suit the needs of tomorrow 
Thus to us. excellence has come to mean more than the making of electrodes and equipment. 
It IS a 'ull-time job in the pursuit of perfection This is excellence, as 've understand and 
practice This is what has made us welders to the Nation 

OUR RANGE OF PRODUCTS 

Welding Consumables and Equipment ■ Power Control Equipment ■ Power Et distribution 
Transfoimers ■ Electronic Control Equipment ■ Photocopiers Er Carbon Products ■ 
Injection Moulded Plastic Products. 

OUR SERVICES 

Advice on welding problems ■ Radiographic inspection ■ Preheat and post-heat Treatment ■ 
Training of customer's staff at Company's welding schools ■ Specialised ship repair service 
■ Agency services 

EXPORT HOUSE 

A recognised Export House since 1971, we are now an Eligible Export House exporting our 
produv,ts and those ot our associates and small scale industries to various markets abroad. 

ADOR CONSULTANTS 

This IS a branch of Advani Oerlikon providing "in house' consultancy as well as services to 
outside parties whenever the need arises. 


AOVANI-OERLIKON PRIVATE LIMITED 

Hegd Oltire Rjdi.i House 6 Rairipdrl Row, Bombay 400001 
Ail'd Olfices BomtidV Cal'ulia New Delhi, Raipur, Madras. 

Plants BomUdy, P.->orid R iipur Madras, Visakhapatnam. 



WfLBUIl TO IHI WridS 


haros* AD>160A'' 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 299-304 

Pre-Indcpendcncc Parties * New Parlies * Splits and 
Mergers * National and State Parties * Major Parties * 
National Parties * State Parties. 

ELECTIONS 304-308 

Electoral System * General Elections * Lok Sabha Elec¬ 
tions * Slate Elections * 1972 Elections. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 309-313 

Rising Prices * Money Supply * The Economic Survey 
Inflation * Production * Anti-lnllationary Steps 
Stagflation * Wholesale Prices. 

DEFENCE 314-316 

Administration * Army * Navy Air Force * Training 
Institutions Auxiliary Forces. 

PLANNING 317-321 

Planning Commission * Fir^t Plan * . . . Tilth Plan • 
Private Sector * Annual Plan 1974-75. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 322-328 

Central Budget Budget 1974-75 Dehcll Budgeting 
Supplementary Budget * Stale Budgets ^ Public Dcbt*^. 

BANKING AND CREDIT 329-338 

Indigenous Banking * Commercial Banking Nationali¬ 
sation of Banks * Foreign Banks * Central Banking ^ 
Reserve Bank * Slate Bank of India * Development 
Banking. 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 338-341 

Indian Currency * Foreign Exchange * Sterling Floats 

* Foreign Exchange Rates. 

LAND POLICY 341-345 

Land Problem Social Aspects * Ceilings Land 
Holdings. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM 345-348 

Food Production * Green Revolution * Prices 1973, 74 

* Food Imports * Exports. 

AGRICULTURE 349-352 

Commercial Crops * Crops and Seasons * Food Crops 

* Plantatidn Crops. 
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THIRTY 

BRAND 

BEEDIES 


BHARATH BEEDI WORKS PVT. LTD. 


' I 


POST BOX No. 730. 


REGISTEREO OFFICE KADRI ROAD, MANGALORE-3. 
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IRRIGATION 352-354 

Planned Irrigation * Irrigation Potential * Outlay and 
Returns * National Water Grid. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 354-357 

Cattle * Poultry * Milk Plants * Operation Flood Project. 

FORESTRY 358-361 

National Forest Policy * Distribution * Classification * 
Forest Wealth. 

FISHERIES 361-363 

Fish Catch * Marine Fisheries * Overfishing * Inland 
Fisheries. 

POWER 363-367 

Sources * Hydro Power * Thermal Plant * Rural Electri¬ 
fication * Atomic Power. 

MINERALS AND METALS 368-370 

Wide Range * Minerals * Exports and Imports * Mineral 
Production * Metals Production. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY 371-372 

Mixed Economy 1948 * Mixed-up Economy 1956 * Issue 
of Licenses. 

INDUSTRIAI. DEVELOPMENT 373-375 

Modern Industry * Nationalisation * Benevolent Socia¬ 
lism * Industrial Production. 

THE PUBLIC SECTOR 376-378 

Constituents * Growth * Profits or Losses * Industrial 
undertakings. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR 379-380 

Indian Companies (Amendment Act) 1969, 1972 * Large 
Companies jn Private Sector. 

THE SMALL SCALE SECTOR 381-383 

Cottage Industries * Growth * Industrial Estates * Indus¬ 
trial Co-operatives * Coir Industry. 

CO-OPERATION 384-387 

Co-operative Credit Societies * Agricultural Credit Socie¬ 
ties * Marketing Operations * Department Stores. 

TRADE 388-390 

Inland Trade * Foreign Trade * Import Policy (1974-75). 




MOHAN MEAKIN BREWERIES LIMITED^ 
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RAILWAYS 391-395 

The Railway System * Evolution * Partition * Zones 

* Administration * Budget * Drawbacks. 

ROADS AND WAl'ERWAYS 395-399 

Road Transport * Growth of Roads * Nationalisation of 
Transport * National High Ways * Inland Waterways. 

SHIPPING AND AVIATION 399-405 

Shipping * Ship Building * Hindustan Shipyard * Cochin 
Shipyard * Major Ports * Aviation * International Air¬ 
ports * Air India * Indian Air Lines. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 406-409 

Growth * Postal Service * Pin Code * Telecommuni¬ 
cations * I’elcphones * Overseas * Satellite Communi¬ 
cation System. 

BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION 409.411 

Broadcasting * Air * Vividh Bharati * Telcvisioji. 

THE SCREEN 411-413 

Advent of Cinema * Feature Films * Documentaries .ind 
Newsreels. 

THE PRESS 413-417 

Beginnings of Modern Journalism * Freedom of the 
Press * Oldest Newspapers * Circulation * The Manorama. 

LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 418-422 

Working Population * Unemployment * Employment Ex¬ 
changes * Trade Unions. 

NATIONAL REGALIA 422 

National Emblem * National Flag * National Anthem 

* National Calendar. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 423-425 

Education and Literacy * School Education * Higher 
Education * Technology * Research. 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 425-429 

Medical Systems * Medical Organisations * National 
Health Programmes * Malnutrition * Social Welfare * 
Family Planning. 

BACKWARD CLASSES 429-431 

Harijans * Girijans * SC and ST * Constitution:!! Rights 

* Backward Classes. 
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where Agriculture, ludustry and Trade 
get a helping hand... 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 


Central Office: 

Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 400 020. 

International Division: 

Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 400 020. 

Local Head Offices: 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

New Delhi, Kanpur, Ahmedabad. Hyderabad, 
Patna, Bhopal. 

Foreign Offices: 

London: 14/18 Gresham Street, 

London E.C. 2P 2JP. 

Clarendon House, 

10/12 Clifford Street, London W1. 

King's House. The Green. Southall 
Middlesex, London. 


Representative Offices: 

Frankfurt: Goethestrasse 26-28, 

6 Frankfurt (Main). 

Beirut: 5th Roor. Arab Bank Building. 
El-Solh Street, P.O. Box 7252- 
Beirut. 

Correspondents world wide. 
Subsidiaries; 

State Bank of Bikaner & Jaipur 
State Bank of Hyderabad 
Stale Bank of Indore 
State Bank of Mysore 
State Bank of Patiala 
State Bank of Saurashtra 
State Bank of Travancore 


Colombo: 16 Prince Street, Colombo 1. 
New York: 460 Park Avenue, 

Frankfurt; Goethestrasse 26-28, /p 
6 Frankfurt (Main). A 


New York, N.Y. 10022 
Mal6: Mal4, Republic of Maldives 


STATE BANK 



AtYARS. S, 22S REY.4 
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fVILD LIFE 431-433 

Extinct Species * Vanishing Species * Tiger * Wild Life 
Sanctuaries. 

TOURISM 434-436 

By-passing India * Tourist Centres * Tourist Arrivals. 

STATES OF THE UNION 437-551 

ANDHRA PRADESH 437-448 

Physiography * History * Formation * Mulki Problem 

* Administration Economic Structure * Agriculture * 
Irrigation * Animal Husbandry Forests * Fisheries * 
Minerals * Power * Industrial Production Literacy and 
Education * Newspapers * Public Health * 'I'ourism. 

ASSAM 449-456 

Physiography * History * N.E. Areas fReorganisation) 

Act 1971 * Administration * Economic Structure Agri¬ 
cultural Crops * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry * Forests 

* P^)wcr * Literacy and Education Newspaper> '• 

Minerals ='•' Industries. 

BIHAR 456-460 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure •*' Agriculture * Irrigatitm * Livestock * Forests 
Minerals * Power * Industries * Literacy anti Rduca- 
ti<in * Newspapers Tourism. 

CUJVRAT 461-466 

Physiography * History Administration * Economic 
Structure Agriculture * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 
Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Industry * Powci " 
Literacy and Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

HARYANA 466-469 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture Irrigation Animal Husbandry 

* Industries * Literacy and Education Forests " 
Minerals Power Newspapers * Tourism. 

HIMACHAl. PKADFSII 470-473 

Physiography * Formation * Administration * Econv")mic 
Structure * Agriculture * Animal Husbandry Forests 

* Minerals * Power * Industries * Literacy and Educa¬ 
tion * Tourism. 

lAMMU AND KASHMIR 473-47S 

Physiography * History * Kashmir and the Indian Uni(ni 

* Administration * Economic Structure * Agriculture * 
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Cable: INDEVCORP 
Telex: BG. 315 


Telephone: 


28177 

28609 


WELCOME TO ENTREPRENEURS 
PLANNING FOR A NEW INDUSTRY? 

COME TO 

KARNATAKA & KSIIDC 


ESTABLISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF KARNATAKA 
WITH THE EXPRESS PURPOSE OF WELCOMING INDUST¬ 
RIES TO KARNATAKA. KSIIDC WILL HELP YOU BY DIR¬ 
ECTLY PROMOTING YOUR INDUSTRY, BY PARTICIPATING 
IN YOUR SHARE CAPITAL IF NECESSARY AND BY UNDER¬ 
WRITING NEW ISSUES OF SHA.RES. LET KSIIDC GET YOUR 
PROJECT REPORTS, FEASIBILITY STUDIES, PROJECT SITES 
AND INDUSTRIAL LICENCES AND POSSIBLE CONCESSIONS 
ON WATER, POWER TAXES etc. 


WRITE FOR OUR DETAILED FOLDER 

OR 

CONTACT PERSONALLY 

KARNATAKA STATE INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 
& DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 

“HARI NIVAS” 36, CUNNINGHAM ROAD, 
BANGALORE-52 
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Irrigation * Animal Husbandry * Forestry * Minerals 

* Power * Industry * Literacy and Education * News¬ 
papers * Tourism. 

KARNATAKA 479-485 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Major Crops ‘ Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Sericulture * Minerals * Indus¬ 
tries * Power * Literacy and Education * Newspapers 

* Tourism. 

KERALA 485-494 

Physiography * Formation * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Plantations * Irrigation * Animal 
Husbandry * Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Power * 
Industry and Mining * Coir * Cashewnut * Literacy and 
Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

MADHYA PRADESH 494-499 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 

* Minerals * Power * Industry * Literacy and Education 
=>= Newspapers * Tourism. 

MAHARASHTRA 499-505 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Power ♦ Industry * 
Literacy and Education Newspapers * Tourism. 

MANIPUR 506-599 

Physiography * Historical Background * Administration 

* Economic Structure * Agriculture * Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Literacy and Education * Power 

* Industry * Public Health. 

MEGHALAYA 509-511 

Physiography * The People * Administration * Economic 
Strifcturc Agriculture * Animal Husbandry * Forests 

* Minerals * Power * Literacy and Education * Tourism. 

NAGALAND 512-514 

Physiography * Formation * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Animal Husbandry * Forests 

* Power * Industry * Literacy and Education. 
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KX technology takes 
us on to tomorrow. 

Many years ago 10 L pioneered the 
manufacture of oxygen and other 
gases in India. The technology asso¬ 
ciated with their use has ushered in a 
revolution for many industries 


As world technology developed. 
lOi. kept pace. Advanced welding 
techniques such as submerged arc 
welding. TIG and MIG welding and 
the necessary equipment.Sophisticat¬ 
ed cutting machines such as the solid 
state control gas cutting machine. 
Electrodes for welding thick armour 
plates and stainless steel, tubular 
hard facing electrodes for prolonging 
the life of machinery. Complete pipe¬ 
line systems for the distribution of 
gases. And then.entire gas plants and 
cryogenic equipment All these and 
many more lOL has introduced into 
the country. And on the way are 
others. Fully automatic welding 
machines, more versatile cutting 
machines. Gases of extra high purity. 
Additions to the range of electrodes 

In fields as diverse as steel-making 
and food preservation, metal joining 
and fertilisers electronics and anaes¬ 
thesia, space rocketry and pollution 
control—lOL is working today to 
develop the technologies the country 
will need tomorrow . • ^ 


lOL 

is technology 












Indian Oxygen Limited 
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ORISSA 514-519 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 

Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Forests * Mincials 

* Power * Industries * Literacy and Education * News¬ 
papers * Tourism. 

PUNJAB 519-523 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 

Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation Projects * Industry * 

Animal Husbandry * Forests * Power * Literacy ind 
Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

RAJASTHAN 523-528 

Physiography * History * Administration * Eiconomic 

Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Industry * Literacy and Education =" Minerals 

* Power * Newspapers * Tourism. 

TAMIL NADU 528-536 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 

Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Power * Industry * 
Literacy and Education Newspapers * Tourism. 

TRIPURA 536-538 

Physiography =*• Formation * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Forests * Industry Literacy 
and Education * Newspapers. 

UTTAR PRADESH 539-546 

Physiography * History * Administration * Eiconomic 
Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Power * Industries * 
Literacy and Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

WEST BENGAL 546-551 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Animal Husbandry 

* Forests * Fisheries * Minerals * Power * Industry * 
Literacy and Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

UNION TERRITORIES 551-572 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 552-553 

The People * Administration * Economic Structure * 
Animal Husbandry * Forests * Fishery * Power Industry 

* Literacy and I^ucation, 



what you must 

SAVE IN 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 



NATIONAL 

SAVINGS ORGANISATION 


davp 74/213 
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ARUNACHAL PRADESH 553-534 

The People * Administrallon * Agriculture * Power * 
Industry * Literacy and Education * Public Health. 

CHANDIGARH 555-556 

Administration * Census 1971 * Industry * Education * 
Health. 

DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 557-558 

Administration Economic Structure * Agriculture 
Forest * Animal Husbandry * Industries * Communi¬ 
cations =*■ Power * Irrigation * Public Health * Education. 

DELHI 558-561 

History Administration '' Economic Structure * Agri¬ 
culture * Animal Husbandry * Power * Industry * Trans¬ 
port and Communication * P & T Facilities * Literacy 
and Education * Newspapers. 

GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 561-566 

Physiography * History * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Irrigation * Forests * Fisheries 

* Minerals * Power Major Industries * Literacy and 
Education * Newspapers * Tourism. 

LAKSHADWEEP 566-568 

History * Administration * Agriculture * Co-operation * 
Power * Industry * Education * Health * Transport and 
Communications * Harbour Facilities. 

MIZORAM 568-570 

Physit)graphy * Histtiry * Administration * Economic 
Structure * Agriculture * Forests * Power * Industry 

* Education. 

PONDICHERRY 570-572 

Historical Background * Administration =■ Economic 
Structure Agriculture * .Animal Husbandry * Fisheries * 
Power Industry * Literacy and Education. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 573-597 

President * Vice-President * Members of the Cabinet * 
Ministers of State * Deputy Ministers * Defence Services 

* Supreme Court * Officers of the Lok Sabha * State- 
wise List of Members of Lok Sabha * Officers of the 
Rajya Sabha * State-wise List of Members of Rajya Sabha. 
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for your requirements write to: 


MAMI-MITHIIA AUSHADHAUTA (K(|A.) 

POST BOX 44, PALGHAT (KERALA) 

MADAN-MITHRA'S POWER MALT 



* O'""* 


To all who have need of new health, strength 
and vitality; for the proper development of a 
healthy body and its normal functioning. 

Madao-Mithra is widely used throughout 
the entire length and breadth of Bharat gives 
radiance, increase in strength and weight to 
millions of men and women who have been 
emaciated, run down, who have lost colour 
and complexion, who suffer general weakness- 
deficiency, malnutrition, exhaustion, with dark 
sunken eyes, reduced to skin and bone by 
natural causes or disease or ill-health. 

Madan-Mitbra gives new strength and energy 
to the whole system. 

Madan-Mitbra restores lost manhood, in¬ 
creases physical and mental ability utility and 


vitality, helps lean and emaciated body recover its natural glow and colour- 
By supplying the essential materials for building and replacement of body cells 
increases manhood, restores lost vitality, prevents premature ageing, cures 
bloodlessness, anaemia, sexual impotence, weakness, indiscretions of youth, 
frequent involuntary loss of semen and restores conjugal happiness and pleasure. 
Madan-Mithra banishes depression, eases nervous tension, Madan-Mlthra is 
a panacea for all ills-weakness, anaemia, indigestion, loss of appetite, consti¬ 
pation. hyper-acidity, growing lean in spite of nutritious food, run down 
conditions etc , feeling weak and fatigued at slightest exertion, palpitation, 
pain in stomach, loss of strength, urinary disorders- bronchial ailments 
shooting pain all over the body, sleeplessness, seminal discharges, etc. 

Madan-Mithra stimulates appetite, increases stamina. 

People who value life the world over take Madan-Mithra to live a richer, 
fuller life with more activity and success. 

Madan-Mitbra Manufacture: Over 64 rare and costly ayurvedic herbs and 
roots go into the manufacture as a preventive against disorders and removal 
of all ailments. To preserve and recoup health the best nutrients like Almonds, 
Musk, Kanmadam, Salamisrl, Ashtavarga, Dasamul, Makaradwaja. Pushkaramul, 
prepared in Sastric form and principles plus rich minerals, and rare herbs. 
It is very palatable. No dietary observances. 

Madan-Mithra is free from animal fat or intoxicants. Exercise is not com¬ 
pulsory when taking Madan-Mithra. 

N. B. I'aken regularly Madan -Mithra helps to give extra energy to young 
and old alike—gradually gives radiance to the body, incresacs weight 
and strength. 

450 Grms for use 40 times Rs. 15 


V- P. P. Charge Rs. 5 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 599 615 

Indian Embassies Abroad (as on 3i-12-74)*Ambassadors * 

High Commissions * Special Missions * Commissions * 
Consulates General and Consulates * Heads of Foreign 
Missions in New Delhi * Consular Offices * Foreign 
Trade Commissions in India. 

Part IV SPORTS AND GAMES 617-689 

OLYMPIC GAMES 619-631 

The Greek Olympiad * Modern Olympics * Olympic 
Heros '•= Dales and Sites—Summer Olympicc, WiiUcr 
Olympics * Munich Olympics 1972 * Medals Tally ’ 

Results. 

COMMONWEALTH GAMES (lOfli Meet) 631-637 

Medals Tally * Score Board. 

ASIAN GAMES (7th Meet) 637-6.59 

Medals Tally. 

NAilONAL ATHLETICS 639-649 

13lh National Athletic Championships, Hyderabad, Jai- 
1975 * 12th Inter-State Athletic Meet Intcr-Varsity 
Athletics 34th and 35th Meet. 

NATIONAL CYCLE CHAMPIONSHIP 649 

BOAT RACE 649-651 

The Chundaii • Nehru Boat Race. 

CRICKET 651-657 


Internatioiial Cricket flic Ashes Australia—New 
Zealand * Highligiils * India—M.C.C. Matches * All 
India School Cricket * Women's C'rickct National Cricket 
Championship. 

HOCKEY 659-661 


Olympic Hockey * World Cup * National Hockey 
Women’s World Hockey Cup Inter University Hockey. 

FOOTBALL (SOCCER) 661-665 

World Cup * Olympic Soccer Asian Yoniii i'ootball 
(11th Meet) * National Football =*= All India intervarsily 
* Kerala Football Association. 

TICNNIS 665-673 


The Grand Prix * Prize Money " Points * 
Eastern Zone Finals '* Wimbledon 1974 
Champions * Federation Cup. 


Davis Cup " 
Wimbledon 
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We enjoy carrying 
our biggest load: 
People^s trust 



And v\.f! carry 
it proudly, confidently 

Aff ii ' I* h,iv(‘ . 

TlO * ioiH| f<lf 
•' whH h kiTOs u*» 

• if* »'i<* 'j. > * 

t ir.* A ih sni.!*! 

I>.irt t ' r»i kiuSI' Ifi.iOs 

• vppf I o>kt n< 11% 

H «( Au**t ihrv Kr^o^ tl'iil 

• All > II* Inn.**'. <!'#' Oirr 
nvM '• I im lAfiiit M(| 

# Our rtii>nk>#»f n* 

li ... / fjitia loiids 

•■ 1 • fi nil Airiifiruj 


SOUTHERN ROADWAYS 
PRIVATE LTD. 


>|l»«’>ri Il|<» 

^* A‘, ifii iriv lorrs* irv 

>■ pii’ • I'T nU'dldUMv Sfj 
ni» Ik iLiJ ii>% 

( iiir u» I'fiMit 

M 'v f *• n'lMH'’ nr> 
ri lodcKi If on llti* w<iv 
so rit f1i l|i/% Aiirl n<i 
(f.irn i«|«' In imfc els 
C^Li* 'n•*vlCC'S 

hot'Ain n ni.ijoi '>0(i1hp *> 
fowns i.ivr SO niVJ< h 
of liaif loo 





YOU CAM 

nos 


iV TROST TVS 


.ffti 

’A 


Alailurai 
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BADMINTON (SHUTTLE) 673 

Thomas Cup * All England Championship. 

BALL BADMINTON 673-675 

National Ball Badminton * Ubcr Cup. 

BASKET BALL 675-677 

International * National Basket Ball * Nehru Cold Cup 
* World Basket Ball. 


VOLLEY BALL 677 

National Volley Ball * Inter-University. 

I ABLE TENNIS 679-681 

Swaylhling Cup Corbillon Cup * Asian Table Tennis 
UnioEi Championship * European Table Tennis * National 
Table Tennis. 


BILLIARDS 


683 


World Amateur Billiards * National Championsliip. 

SNOOKER 683 

World Open Snooker Championship * National 
Championship. 

CHESS 683-687 

International World Chess Champions ’ National Chess 
* Chess Olympiad " Chess Grand Prix • Kidson Rolling 
Trophy. 

BRIDGE 689 


Wt)rld Bridge Championship National Bridge. 

BOXING 689 

Part V GENERAL INFORMA 1 ION 690-778 

NUMERALS 691 

Arabic Numerals Roman Numerals. 

ABBREVIATIONS 692-703 

Latinisms'^lnitialisms and Acronyms. 

THE SUPERLATIVES 704-707 

Natural Phenomena Man-made Structures W'orst 
Disasters. 

HISTORY 707-731 


Major events ol History * Early Kingdoms (3000 BC-1000 
BC) * The Old Order Changeth (1000 BC—AD 1) 




PENS 
BALLPENS 
REFILLS ^ 


SYED AGENCIES. BROADWAY LANE, ERNAKULAM 


For reliable and quality Mild Steel Round Bars for your constructions, 
please ask for “TSRM” products from your nearest stockists or contact: 

Commercial Manager 

Trichy Steel Rolling Mills Limited 

Senthannipuram 

TIRUCHIRAPUI - 4 

(Tamil Nadu) 

We have dealers all over Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Bangalore-Mysorc areas. 
We also manufacture Cold Twisted Deformed Bars to the ISI 

specification IS-1786 in the trade name “Grip Bars” 
Exporters of Mild Steel Reinforcing Round Bars to Ceylon, 
South East Asia and Middle East Countries 

Post L*jx No. 702 Grams; ROLMILL 

Telex Nc. 045-204 


Phone; 


Office 

& 

Works 


5301 (4 lines) 


Regd. OJficci T.Y.S. Building, West Veil Street, Madurai-I 

Phone: 24385. 
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Roman Empire and Christianity (AD 1-476 * Rise of 
Islam (476-840) * Rise of Nation States (840-1485) 
Colonisation (1485-1787) * France (1787-1815) * British 
Empire (1815-1914) * World Wars (1914-1945) * New 
States (1945-1970) * Important People. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 732-737 

Imperial System * Me<ric System * Simple Conversion 
Table (Indian Units) * Double Conversion Tables * Inter¬ 
national System of Units * Temperature * Temperature 
Conversion Table * Standard Time. 

SCIENCE 738-760 

Primitive Science * Modern Science * Authors and 
Treatises (1000 BC—1970 AD) * Inventions/Dis- 
covcrics, Invcntors/Discovcrers * Elements and Dis¬ 
coveries • Milestones of Medicine * Ancient Medical 
Systems * Egyptian * Chinese * Graeco-Roman * Arab 
Unani * Indian Western Ancient Medicine 
Mcdiacvi! ■' Modern Dictcctics * Vitamins at a Glaiice 
Major Elements Minor Elements Nutrient Vah'C 


(’tl Food Stulls. 

AWARDS 760-767 

Nobel Prizes * Nobel Awards 1973 * National Awards 
Arjuna Awards * Magsaysay Award * Nehru Award * 

Film Awards 1973. 

UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA, STATE-WISE 768-769 

Universities Institutions deemed to be Universities 

SOBRIQUETS 770-7 71 

ANIMAL WORLD 771-772 

Life Span * Comparative Speeds. 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD 772-774 

Seven Wonders * Oilier Wonders * Taj Mahal. 

LOOKING BACK 1974 775-778 

India * World. 

SPECIAL FEATURE 778 

MALTHUSIAN COILS OR THE PROBLEM 

OF POPULA i ION 778 


Malthus * World Population Problem * Population and 
Food * Family Planning * The Crux of the Problem. 

Table A (Population by Country and Continent) 

Tabic B (United Nations Members Dateor Membersh'p, 
Area and Population) 
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Grams: 

‘Naikson* 


phone: 

Office 75735 
Agency : 72006 
Res : 72834 

VENKATESH NAIK MOHANDAS 

Sri “Yenkatesh** Palayam Road, CALICUT-1. 
Authorised Dealers for: 

* CHAN DAN STEEL FURNITURE. 

* CHALLENGE FOLDING FURNITURE. 

* TRIGON SLOTTED ANGLES. 

* VAULTEX LOCK-S. 

* 22 cts. GUARANTEED GOLD ORNAMENTS. 

Sole Selling Agents for Kerala & S. Kanara 

E. C. I. E. ALUMINIUM ALLOY ANODIZED HARDWARE 
& AGRICULTURAL FIHINGS. 


a replica 
of royal 
splendour. 


Hydorabad 
An c<:v 

With H fMxjioim 
iriiditifin A 

firnncl^ ♦cif its 
fjiii ho‘^f)itn(iTv 
Vciu J pe t, n 

of iit 

H'jtcit Nnsarioruk 

ihf; royHl SMtHfKlOL-i* 
of Hvttfi*’orjht 
iritf) yfjof "nidsi. 


rws (i^Ut API 

OUL^OKAM 

A cf'it; ' cK)f-Irx? 

.th« CMrflALU- 

Anrt fVianv 
nf)vt*lTi05 make 

JuPiJ HydcfO 
bod 5 P+.'W«;st priOo 


Lu>‘Uf<OUS oir 
COridiliOriud fi'/OiTiEi 

otxJ Su'lcb ScK>iriind 

cfiwnrv 4 f} iriubfr; 

A frthotfkjs 


HOTEL 

KJaqar|uma. 

Oa*,r->. r bocjh. 
f-JytJofcybjKl. 


TfiJKphdinp 37201 
OrafT-a. MAGNlFlOUE. 


iht mti »f Hft at Oattfjuna. 
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: FROM CANADA TO CANBERRA 

I her fragrance launched on a hundred ships 

INDIAN CARDAMOM 

I Adds 

I flavour to food 

and 

Exchange to Exchequer 

India earned Rs. 6.85 crores during 1972-73 
and 11.55 crores during 1973-74 by her exports 

I of Cardamom to over 60 nations 

» 

i 

t 

I 

j Covering 

\ U. S. A., CANADA* U. K., CONTINENT, 

1 U. S, S. R., MIDDLE EAST & FAR EAST 

j CARDAMOM 

! Mixes with Coffee in Middle East 

! Entertains with meat and bread in Europe 

I Can twist with tea, lace liquor and 

I 

I Makes breath a breath - taking sweetness. 

b __ 

\ 

I Issued by Cardamom Board, Cochin 
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SIRPUR FOR QUALITY PAPERS 

Manufactures of all sorts of paper and paper board 


WRITIHG PAPER 
PRIRTING PAPER 
PACKING PAPER 
POARDS 

RAG CONTENTS AND 
COATED VARIETIES 


QUALITY PAPERS 

Airmail Bible paper. Bank & Bond, 
Maplitho, Printing, Surface sized Map- 
litho containing rags. Deluxe azurelaid 
ledger. Deluxe cartridge & offset. Art 
ft Chromo paper and board delux pulp 
boards. Black pastel. Unbleached absor¬ 
bent kraft & kraft etc. 


A POWERFUL FLOCCULANT-AID 

l'LOC-M-100 

Highly efficacious in clarification of Municipal & Industrial waters, ElTlucnts 
in breweries. Sugar mills, Paper mills. Wafer softening plants etc. 

Factory at: 

THE SIRPUR.PAPER.MILLS LIMITED., 

SIRPUR - KACHAZNRGAR - 504296 S. C. RIy. (ANDHRA* PRADESH) 

Grams: ‘ SIRPAPER” Phones: 44, 45,46 & 76 



ICF meets both 
internal and 
and international 
needs! 

From humblebegmnings 19years 
ago, ICF has earned ^ name for 
itself in world markets-Burma, 
Thailand, Taiwan, Zambia. 
Philippines. 

That's only part of the story 
At home ICF has developed a 
whole range of coaches to meet 
our diverse needs-aircondi- 
tioned cars, dining cars, eletn- 
cal multiple units and diesel 
rail cats-over 10.000 of more 
than 50 different types 



INTEGRAL COACH FACTORY 

(Indian Railways) Madras-3e. India 
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They saved the ancient 
banyan tree and now 

their daring knows 
no bounds 




‘Let it stand,’ someone said of the banyan 
tree as tlio site was being cleared for 
the Hindustan Lever Research Centre, at 
AndhcrI. 

So the tree still stands —and it stands 
for quite a lot. For one thing, the 
tree signifies that we can’t easily get 
away from what is home-grown. 

Appr opriaiely, therefore, /Tn ^'", /V 

the C'entrc will tackle problems .G '<. 'W- 
rooted in India — the kind 
that can only be so!\ed here; 

Can we discover and exploit •^'7' ' 
hitherto unused local sources of oil,(^ 
thus cutting imports and saving foreign 
exchange? Can we develop milk foods 
that arc ideally suited to Indian 
needs? How can we improve the 
nutritive value of protein-poor foods? 

Can we develop processes for the 
preservation of Indian type food dishes? 

Research on all this can only begin at 
home. It has, at the Hindustan Lever 
Research Centre in Andheri. 1 he sweep 
and thrust of the studies arc daring. 

The scientists arc producing new' 
devices for old, making traditional 
things happen in new ways. 

They have, of course, left the banyan 
tree alone to grow by itself. 

Fiindustan Level 



Lntos-HLL. PR. 9A.7? 
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£ik 

• J 


IS a 


To the majority of India's millions, 
life is a cycle ..of honest effort and 
gratifying fulfilment The cycle, .strong.^ 
durable, reliable, economical transport 
on two wheels Bringing them the priceless, 
gift of mobility. Giving them a means 
to better their lives with Indeed, the cycle 
is part of their very life. 
T! is in the cycle world— in fact, the leader 
of it. Just as Tl leads in the manufacture 
of cycle accessories, ERW steel tubes, 
roller chains and metal sections 


@tich 

What we make nov 
HERCULEaPHILLIPS an 
have set standards c 


What we make now The world-famous 
HERCULEaPHILLIPS and BSA cycles which 
have set standards ot unequalled quality 
in over 1 35 countriris. 
TRLT-WEL ERW steel tubes, Brempton cycle 
fittings, Olympic, Brooks and Hector saddles, 
Hercules and Tl cycle chains and Miller 
dynamo lighting sets for 'he cycle industry 

and trade. 

TRU-WEL ERW steel tubing, cold-rolled steel 
strip. Diamond roller chiiins tor heavy and 
^ light engineering industries, and METSEC 
cold roll-formed netal sections, 
m TUBE INVESTMENTS 

OF INDIA LTD.. Madras 600001 
Proprietors oh Tl Cycles of India - 
iiB Tube Products of India - 

The Wright Saddles 
flp of India - n Metal Sections 

nV Subsidiaries- Tl Diamond Chain Limited - 
M Tl Miller Limited 


n «»> 


Telephone: 23461 
33461 


Telegram: CARMATTING 


AUTO & MACHINERY EQUIPMENT CO. 

KOYA’S BUILDINGS 

192-A. DR. NANJAPPA ROAD (JAIL ROAD) 

COIMBATORE ■ 18 

Specialists in Car Matting & Upholstery 
Reading and Reliable Manufacturers of 
Welded Seat Cushion Covers. 

* Pioneers in the held of Automobile Upholstery 
Car Matting and renovation of seats still 
unrivalled. 

* For a large selection of Foam Rexine, Ordinary 
Rexine in various colour combinations^ Foam 
cushion sheets, rubber and \eheteen beading, 
shaped Scooter and Motor Cycle seats and 
pinion- 

* Automobile parts, light fittings and bulbs, horns 
of repute and fancy attachment. 

Please Contact us - WE ARE READY TO SERVE VOU 
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Manufactured by 

Sri Ramakrishna Oil Mills 

Mangalore 


a' 




rl-»5J 


»Tiaa/SROM/l56A 
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JVith best compliments from 


M/s. JIT SINGH CHANDOK & CO. 

MENEZES 6RANGANZA ROAD 

PANjm-GOA 


Phone No. 2647 


Dealers for 

aiT, Diiniir, fwoiii, 

COtlinilll, MIISREID 

t 

ruMiER iritis 




ALONE IN A CROWD? 

In a crowd of haves, are you a haverot? 

Are you educated but unemployed ? 

Our Entrepreneur Advisory Service is 
your best companion. 

We offer... 

■ project identification 

■ project location 

« locating machinery, equipment 
and material 

■ arranging infrastructural facilities 
like power, water, sheds, etc- 

m fulfilment of formalities 
e personnel recruitment 

■ raising financial resources 
n marketing assistance 

W§ ha¥0 a hand in solving tha unamploymant problem. 

For details, got in touch with 
Entrepreneur Advisory Service 

© INDIAN BANK 

(Wholly ownod by the Government of India} 
H.O.: 17. North Beach Road. Madras-SOBOQI. 



The range of power 

Steam Turbines & Turbo - Alternators 
(1.5 MW to 110 MW) for Industries and 
for Power Generation 

^ Turbo-blowers and Turbo-compressors 

Pumps 

^ Minimum Oil Circuit Breakers 

(25 KV to 132 KV) and Air Blast Circuit 
Breakers (132 KV to 400 K V) 

Centrifugal Compressors for Fertilizers, 
Petroleum, Petro-chemical, Chemical Re¬ 
frigeration, Steel and other industries 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 
HYDERABAD 500032 
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India and 
Oermanii — 
Friends and 
Partners 
for Progress 



Co-operation across the frontiers helps 
•radicate illness, starvation and hunger. 

Assistance or co-operation? 

Garmany believes in co-operation 

All must have a. share in progress 


THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY - 
A DEPENDABLE PARTNER 







Phone 1 ?“3 

j Res: 3709, 3042 


Grams. ‘RAJ EXPORT’ 


Code: BENTLEY’S 2ND PHRASE 
ACME & PRIVATE 


RAJMOHAN CASHEWS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 


•j*Yv 


Post Box No. 170 
Regd. Office: 

E. P. I./96, ERAVIPURAM 

VADAKKEVILA P. O. 

QUILON-IO 
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EVERY FARMER’S tNTENTION IS TO GET THE MAXIMUM 
FROM HIS SOIL. TO FULFIL THIS AMBITION HE HAS TO 
INSIST ON QUALITY FERTILISERS. THE VARIATION IN 
SOIL FERTILITY IS CREATED ARTIFICIALLY THRO¬ 
UGH THE ADDITION OF VARIOUS RATES OF QUA¬ 
LITY FERTILISERS. SICAF’S NPK MIXTURES, 
STRAIGHT FERTILISERS, BONE MEAL,COMPLEX 
MANURE ETC. ARE HIGH YIELDING. 

THUS FIND OUT THE TREASURE! 



South India Chemicals 
Pnd Pertilisers ltd.^ 

KOTT A Y AIVI, K E RALA. 

PHONE -3957 GR/VNI 'SICAF’ 











k'1l33 89UI 
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their goal» 
a self reliant 

technolosy 


They are dedicated ECIL Judged by results, yes. 
men,over 4,CC0 strong. EClL's turnover has multiplied 
Who pool their resources to 64 times in the last 6 years, 
develop and make Proving that indigenous i 

sophi.sticated electronics knov/-how, if systematically 
for application in a wide developed, can, indeed 
variety of fields. Have their go a long way towards the 
efforts paid off? nation's goal of self-relianca>; 


wAsrs tomornwii foito/. 


E 


Electronics Corporation of India Limitad 

Hydersbad-SOO 040. 
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HIGHCLASS AYURVEDIC PRODUCTS 
Manufactured by 

RADHAS PACKAGES & CHEMICALS ENTERPRISES (P) ltd 

Unit: Esmalin Perfomery Enterprises, Ayarvedic Dirision, Qoilon 


Why scratch on itches? USE 

YANSCAB 

and be relieved of your itches. 

Get your hair black by using 

BRINGAMALAKA OIL 

It helps to regain the blackness of 
your hair, improve your sight and 
keeps up your memory power. 

Keep mosquitos and bugs away with 

MOBU 

Worrying over Pimples? Then use 

PIMCURE 

No cure for piles? Try 

PILECURE 

NEEMACA 

Complaints of muscular pain and 
pain in Joints are common. All such 
pains could be relieved with the 
use of NEEMACA. 

BRAHMI OIL 

The use of the oil will help you 
to have sound sleep and coot head. 
Gastric trouble? It is usual. 

We have a remedy for it. 

REMOGAS 

Cough not, my dear! Because 

COUGHREE Is here 

for colds, cough and congestion of 
the chest use COUGHREE. 

Try 

AGADIAB 

In cases of mild diabetes. 


Rheumatism? Find relief with 

AGARUMA 

No appetite? Then use 

ESMAPETIT 

Paining boiis and carbuncles 
vanish with 

PIMCURE EXTRA 

Sinusitis. No problem 
when you use 

PEENASATHAILAN 

Kidney disorders can be 
relieved with 

PISEAS 

VILWADILEHYAM 

For dysentery and diarrhoea 
USE 

VITON 

For Vigor and Vitality 

If worms inside your stomach 
keep you worried, banish them with 

ISWORM 

ASTHMA? Fight it with 

ASTHREL 

WE OFFER 

RESTO HAIR 

Against dandruff, tailing of hair 
and also early baldness 

To keep your head clean 
fiom lice USE 

LOUSE OIL 


Sales Depots:- Geetha Nivas Warriam Road, Ernakulam, Cochin. 

Radhas Agencies, Main Road, Quilon, 

Radhas Agencies, Kottayam. 

Srinivas Medicals, Mullakkal, Alleppey. 
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INDIANOIL 
SERVICE 
SERVICES 






India's Defence Services, no 
doubt are our valued customerRi 
But we do not look at it that 
way. As a leading public 
enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to 
rallv round the Services and help 
keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the national frontiers. 

Army, Navy or Air Force— 
Indianoil is there to meet all the 
requirements of petroleum 
products conforming to correct 
specifications wherever 
they are needed. 

The rectrit Irido-Pakistan 
hostilities posed'a challenge to 
provide the logistic support 
Indianoilmen accepted the 
challenge and mot it squarely, 
irrespective of the odds, risks and 
costs, thus earning the nation's 
gratitude for their efforts in war 
and no less in times of peace. 



INDIAN Oil 

CORPORATION 

UMITED 
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MARCH OF KARNATAKA 


Karnataka region, which lay scattered under several administrations, 
was brought together to form a new State in 1956 and assumed the histo 
ric name of Karnataka only a year ago. The State is endowed with rich 
natural resources. A number of schemes of development have been laun¬ 
ched to exploit these resources. 

In the Held of agricultural productions, the State has been able to double 
its production, particularly in foodgrains. Similarly, sugar- cane, oil seeds 
and other agricultural productions have increased. Thanks to the numerous 
irrigation projects taken up, the total irrigational area has gone up from 
7.4 lakh hectares in 1956-57 to 17 lakh hectares in 1973-74" 

The State has always been a pioneer in development of power resources. 
Kalinadi Project, one of the biggest in Asia, has recently been launched. 
It would add 910 MW by the end of 1978 and double the power output 
of the State. 

In Industiy, the State has made noiewoithy progress In 1956, only 
1,635 factories were working and today, the number has risen to 4.000. 
Mysore Silk enjoys international reputation and the State produces 80% of 
Silk in the country. Recent introduction of Bi-Voltine species is going to 
revolutionise Sericulture Industry in the State. 

Expenditure on Social Services account for 30% of the total revenue 
ol the State. 

In 1956, only 207 hospitals and dispensaries existed. But to-day, there 
arc as may as 10,500 hospitals and dispensaries. 

In recent years. Government have set up various Financial Corporation^, 
to obtain and mobilise financial resources to bolster up industries by pro¬ 
viding technical and administrative know-how in addition to finances. 

Those who have still remained below the poverty line, have not reaped 
the fruit of development and progress to the extent they should. For achiev¬ 
ing this end, it is necessary to undertake effective socio-economic measures. 
In this direction, the State has already gone ahead. Apart from several 
new measures for the uplift of backward sections of the society, the State 
Goveinrrent has distributed nearly 2.80,000 house-sites among the weaker 
sections, of which 90,520 have been distributed to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

The-Land Reforms Legislation, as recently amended, opens a new era. 
In fact, it puts an end to the era of land-lordism. 

Issued hy\ f^irector of Information and Publicity 

Govt, of Karnataka, 
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We make your son 

a lakhier 

on a single deposit 


of Rs. 13,700 only 


Du you want to sav« for any 
specific purpose like higher 
education of your children 
or daughter's wedding? 

The ideal form will be to 
invest now in the 
Corporation Bank's 
Ba'an.dhi Cash Certificates 
in the names of your 
minor children 
These certificates are 
available In different 
danominations and carry 
attractive interest 





You will save on taxes too 
A special feature oi the 
scheme is that repayment 
can be arranged in 
instalments 
A sum of Rs 1000 invested 
now will ‘'•well to Rs. 2707 
in 10 years 
and to Rs 7328 in 20 years ■ 
Come, drop in for a chat 
You would know how 
helpful we a'e 


g'-'T-y-x .-X . ;; 

S'. yy. A.-> 


Balanidhi 

CASH 

CERTIFICATES 




Ovoi 150 brandies m 
K.-irnataka - Kerala 
Aniihrj Pradesh Tiiniil Nadu 
Gujarat Maharashtra 
Ri-nqal Delhi and Goa 


- ty/ien' fru'ndline 


Corporation Bank Limited 



Rtfis (JHiie UO<ri 


Admiriisiraiivp Ofliri' MANGAIOIM 








NOT TO BE LENT OUT 


PART I 


SPACE 


SPACE ERA 

SPACE RESEARCH 

MAJOR RESEARCH PROJECTS 

ASTRAL SCIENCES 

ASTROLOCiY 

OUTER SPACE 

MODERN ASTRONOMY 

GALAXIES 

THE MILKY WAY 

STARS 

THE MAIN SEQUENCE 

MAGNITUDES 

LIFE OF A STAR 

CONSTELLATIONS 

QUASARS 

THE SUN 

PLANETARY SYSTEMS 
INNER PLANETS 
OUTER PLANETS 
SATELLITES 
THE MOON 
COMETS 
ASTEROIDS 
METEOROIDS 
MANNED FLIGHTS 



SPACE ERA 


I'ROM the beginnings of civilisation 
man has contemplated the universe with 
wonder and yearning. His inborn spirit 
of enquiry urged him on an incessant 
quest of the secrets of the heavens. 

Ihe telescope gave us our lirst 
glimpse of the seemingly boundless space. 
As man's understanding of the universe 
increased, his desire to travel out into 
the vast unknown grew stronger. But 
the idea of flying out into space remained 
an idle dream till 1957. 

In 1957—October 4, 1957—.Soviet 
Russia sent the first man-made satellite 
Sputnik I into orbit. The signals coming 
from Sputnik I heralded the advent of 
the space era. In 1958 .Tanuary 31, 
1958—United States followed, launching 
its first sutellitc. Explorer I into space. 
The age of space had opened. 

Rocketry. Modern flights into space 
have been made possible by the science 
of rocketry. Rocketry was known to man 
from very early times. It was believed 
for a long time that China was the 
home of rocketry. It would now appear 
that India knew the technique long before 
China and that China, in fact, learned 
rocketry from India*. Whatever that 
may be, the old rockets, whether in India 
or China were mini sized, almost toy 
rockets, compared to the modern giants. 

It was an Englishman named Congreve 
who carried the idea of rockets from 
India to England He began producing 
rocket missiles in England, by the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. Towards the 
end of the 19th century, European 
scientists look up the study of rocketry. 
The Russians led the way. 

In 1903, the Russian scientist K. E. 
Tsiolkovosky, the father of astronautics, 
expounded the fundnmental principles of 
rocket flight. In USA, a lone researcher, 
Dr Godd .rd initiated advanced theoreti¬ 
cal work in 191S He and his associates 
launched the world's first liquid propel¬ 
lant rocket in 1926. In 1929 he followed 
this up by the first instrumented rocket 
in the world. Its payload consisted of 
a barometer, a thermometer and a small 

* See /4 History of Space Flights — 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston Inc.t 

New York. 1%5. 


camera. In 1935, .M. K. Tikhonravov, 

a Russian scientist, launched a rocket 
carrying a meteorological payload to an 
altitude of 10 km. 

Modern Rockets. It was Nazi 
Germany, which developed rockets of 
modern power. The German V-2 rockets 
were used against Britain during the 
final stages of the Second World War. 
The Germans had two rocket centres - 
a rocket test centre at Peenemunde and 
a rocket factory in the Harz mountains. 
When the Allies occupied <'iermany, 
Peenemunde fell to the Russians and the 
Harz mountains to USA. 

The Russians dismantled what was 
left of the Peenemunde works and re¬ 
fitted them up in Russia, with the help 
of the German technicians, who were 
available at Peenemunde. Within a 
year, Soviet Russia had produced a 
considerably impiovcd V 2 rocket. The 
plant in the Harz mountains was 
?emovcd to USA. Though some of the 
top German scientists like Dr. Wernher 
von Braun mow Deputy Administrator 
of NASA) were taken to .America. USA 
did not seriously take up any follow-up . 
work on German rockets. 

Real work on rockets began in USA, 
when President Eisenhower announced 
on July 29, 1955, that the United States 
intended to orbit an instrumented satellite 
for the International Geophysical Year 
Programme. 

The First Satellites 

Meanwhile, quite unexpectedly, Soviet 
Russia stole the thunder. On October 
4, 1957, the Russians announced that 
they had launched Sputnik I into space. 
Thus Russia earned the historic distinction 
of being the first nation to send a man¬ 
made satellite into orbit. Sputnik I 
carried a payload of 83 5 kg. Sputnik I 
was followed by Sputnik II on Nov. 3, 

1957. it carried the dog Laika in a 
hermetically sealed cabin. On January 31, 

1958, United States launched its first 
satellite, Explorer I. Explorer 1 carried 

a payload of only 14 kg compared to ^ 
Sputnik's 83.5 kg. Explorer I was < 
followed by Vanguard I (March 17, 1958) 
and Explorer III’’ (March 26, 1958). 


* Explorer H failed. 
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Russia launched Sputnik III on May 15. 
1958 and USA followed with Explorer IV 
on July 26, 1958. 

In July 1958, USA set up The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) to co-ordinate its entire 
space research programme, which until 
then was shared between the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, to the utter 
confusion of all. 

On May 25, 1961, President Kennedy 
announced that USA proposed to land men 
on the Moon before 1970. Apollo XI 
launched by USA on July 16, 1969 more 
than fulfilled Kennedy's hopes It landed 
two men on the Moon—Neil Armstrong 
and Edwin Aldrin -at 1 48 a. m (I S.T.) 
on July 21, 1969 The landing on the Moon 
has earned undying fame for USA and 
the credit of a historic first in space. 
This spectacular triumph eclipsed the 
three famous hisfoiic firsts that Russia 
had already scored—ihe iirsi man-made 
satellite Sputnik I, the first manned flight 
of Vostok I April 12, 1961, that took 

Yuii Gagarin into outer space and 
Vostkod 11 (March 18) from which Alexei 
Leonov performed man's first walk in 
space. 


Ultra-violet Radiation 

Scientists tell us that the solar 
ultra-violet radiation is lethal. Millions 
of years ago, when life organisms first 
appeared, they were protected hy the 
deep waters of th-' ocean from being 
killed off hy the Sun’s ultra-violet 
radiation. A t that time, life could only 
survive under water. 

But the Sun's ultra-violet radia¬ 
tion, so lethal to life has also provided 
a protective shield for life. This pro¬ 
tective shield is the ozone (O 3 ) layer 
in the Mesosphere. Ozone is heavy 
Oxygen, which contains 3 atoms of 
oxygen to th.' molecule. We breathe 
O'i which contains only 2 oxygen atoms 
to the molecule. ts atomic oxygen, 
the primary oxygen atom. O-i is formed 
when solar ultra-violet radiation pass- s 
through oxYgen. Once U 3 is formed, 
it has the power to absorb the Sun's 
ultra-violet radiation. When sunlight 
passes through the Mesosphere, the 
0-3 laver Jilters it and holds back the 
lethal ultra-viidet rays. 

Thus it turns out, that the very 
rays {ultra-violet) which kill life a!so 
provide an umbrella of ozone to help 
life flourish on eat th. 
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SPACE exploration has proceeded at 
a fantastic pace, since Soviet Russia, 
launched the first man made satellite 
(Sputnik I) into space in October, 1957. 
Russia's .Sputnik, was virtually a slap in 
the face foi U S A, whose scientists were 
also working on the same programme. 
However, U S caught up with Russia 
quickly by sending hxplorcr I into space in 
January 1958 

Thereafter, Soviet Russia and USV 
seemed to be involved in a race against 
each other, to secure the leadership in 
space exploration. This is the mainieason, 
why so many space-crafts of various types 
were launched one after the other in quick 
succession Other countries joined the 
race and contributed their own quotas of 
space-craft. 

A count taken in 1973+ showed 584 
space-craft functioning in the earth’.s 

Tabulation of space craft by North 
Amerit an Defence Command. 


orbit. USA led with 341. Soviet Russia 
came second with 204. Other countries 
accounted for a total of 39 space craft 
as follows: France 9, Canada 0, Britain 5, 
Japan 4, ESRO' 4, West Germany 3, Italy 3, 
NATO 2, China 2 and Australia 1. 

The rest of the space craft sent up 
had disintegrated—including Sputnik 1 
which plunged to destruction in the earth's 
atmosphere on Jan 4, 1958, three months 
after its historic launching. Among the 
remnants of space craft floating in the 
earth's orbit were 2,300 objects—used 
rockets, old heat shields, and other dis¬ 
posable parts of space crafts. Beyond the 
earth's orbit, in the interplanetary space 
were another 40 pieces of junk- 

The heaviest space traffic in 1973 lay 
between 100 and 600 miles above the 
earth. Many of the weather satellites and 
most of the spy satellites, operate in this 
orbit. Further oiu are the communication 
satellites, which bounce TV and Tele¬ 
phone signals from one point on earth to 
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another. Beyond the earth's orbit, are 
the planetary satellites, the Soviet Veneras 
and US Mariners and Pioneers. 

This analysis of space-crafts and their 
remnants in space reveals a baneful aspect 
of space research. It shows that after hav¬ 
ing messed up the entire earth with our 
discards, we have begun to litter space as 
well. This is not a wholesome development. 

Advantages of Space Studies 

Space studies are important in many 
ways. I’or one thing, space -vehicles give 
us a clear picture of outer space. Our 
atmosphere acts as a screen which obs¬ 
tructs and sometime even distorts our 
views of outer space- This obstructive in¬ 
tervention of the atmosphere can be 
eliminated, by space-crafts, which soar 
above our atmosphere Another advantage 
is that the space vehicles offer us a 
comprehensive view of our earth—a real 
bird's eye-view-and also of our atmosphere 
itself. It is impossible to obtain any such 
view from any point on earth below the 
atmosphere A third advantage is the state 
of weightlessness or a lack of gravity, 
which is a unique experience for man- On 
the earth, we cannot escape gravity at any 
place or at any time. In space, wc arc 
totally free of any terrestrial gravitation. 
A fourth advantage is that space-vehicles 
provide us a nearly complete vacuum for 
experiments, which it is very hard to 
produce on earth. 


Methods of Investigation 

Various methods are being adopted in 
space research. I. Ground-based Studies. 
These are studies made from the earth by 
optical telescopes, radio telescopes and 
radar systems. 2. Orhiters arc space-crafts 
sent up as satellites of other planets or 
the moon. They circle these bodies and 
send down radio reports and photographs. 
.^. Fhhys are space-crafts that fly past 
celestial bodies- As they fly past they send 
down radio reports. 4. Atmospheric Probes. 
These are carried out by space-craft that fly 
in the earth's orbit (earth’s orbiters). They 
analyse the conditions in the atmosphere 
and send down regular reports. 5. Auto¬ 
matic Sample Returners. These are .space 
crafts sent up to gather samples fi-om 
astral bodies and bring them back to earth. 
Lnna 16, for example, brought back 
samples of lunar soil from the moon 

6. Landers. These are devices sent up to 
softland on the surface of planets or the 
moon and to send down data about the 
surface conditions. 6 Rovers. These are 
mobile equipment landed on other planets 
or the moon They move about the surface 
and make reports. Their movements arc 
controlled from the earth. Lunokhod lis 
the first rover to be sent up in this manner. 

7. ' Manned Landings. These represent the 
highest achievement of space engineering 
Apollo 11 is the fii St successful venture in 
manned landings. 
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i^ The Moon. The first major project 
of research was studies of the moon 
All known methods of investigation were 
applied to the moon. These have been 
more or less, successfully concluded, at 
any rate, for the present. (See the Moon). 

ii; Weather Studies form another 
important branch of investigation 
These are being carried out by Weather 
Satellites, like the Meteor seiies of Russia 
and the Nimbus scries of US These 
satellites circle the earth and give us 
advance warnings of cyclones and storms 
and provide Ua with vital meteorological 
data on a global .scale. The studies arc 
being extended by Trance and Britain 
joining the scheme with Russia and US. 

iii) Communications. These are 
handled by such satellites as the Molniya 
series of Russia and the Telstar, Symeon, 
Early Bird, etc. of US. These satellites 
bounce T. V. and Telephone signals from 


one point of the earth to another. (See 
the Atmosphete, infra) They travel at 
the same speed as that of the earth 
and are therefore always in the same 
position in the sky. They transmit tele¬ 
phone talk, telegraphic messages, and 
television pictures to all parts of the earth 
it may be noted that before the advent of 
the satellites, T V pictures could not be 
transmitted to the opposite side of the 
earth, because light waves would not bend 
and pass the Equator. 

iv) Skylabs or Space Stations. These 
are fairly big crafts fitted out as labora¬ 
tories. Accommodation is also provided 
in the skylabs for astronauts to stay in 
and carry on experiments Skylabs are 
versatile things capable of carrying out 
various objects. They function as astrono. 
mical observatories, weather observation 
centres and research laboratories. 
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v) Space Shuttles are space craft 
that carry men and cargo to and fro from 
the earth into space and back. 

> vi) Pioneer Project. Pioneer X was 
launched on March 3, 1972 and Pioneer 
XI on April 7, 1973. Pioneer X was 

sent on its way to the outer planets 
beginning with Jupiter and further on, 
perhaps beyond the solar system. Pioneer 
X reached Jupiter in Dec. 1973. 

Pioneer X accelerated its speed by its 
encounter with Jupiter fronr. 38,000 to 
83,500 km. It is expected to reach 
Saturn's orbit in 1976 and 3 years later, 
the orbit of Uranus. By 1983 it will cross 
the orbit of Pluto the outermost planet and 
thereafter it will pass at a speed of 46,000 
km. per hour into intcr-stcallar space. 

Pioneer X has scraped through Jupiter's 
radiation belt. It was a narrow escape. 
The charged particles trapped in Jupiter’s 
magnetic field produced a radiation 10,000 
to a million times stronger than the earth's. 
The belt Is a flat disc, slightly lilted, 
with a diameter of about 4 million miles. 
Pioneer X has sent down an enormous 
amount of data about Jupiter, with solar 
photographs of Jupiter, its great red spot 
and the space around Jupiter. They are 
being studied. (See Jupiter, infra) 

Solar Wind 

Pioneer X will also make a study of 
■ the solar wind, in conjunction with 
Pioneer IX (which was iauncjfied in Novem¬ 
ber 1968). Pioneer IX is orbiting the Sun 
at about 0 8 AU from the Sun. Pioneer 
Xisat2.2AU. When the two space¬ 
crafts lined up there was a big solar storm- 
the largest storm ever measured. The 
space crafts have made a study of this 
storm. One thing proved by the Pioneer, 
is that the solar wind does not keep a 
constant velocity. In fact, it showed down 
from about 1100 kra/sec. at 0.8 AU (Pioneer 
IX) to 700 km/sec. at 2.2AU (Pioneer X). 
(See The Sun, infra). 

Zodiacal Light 

The Zodiacal light is a faint cone of 
light, whicn is seen on dark nights after 
twilight in the evening and before dawn. 
It is about as bright as the Milky Way. 
It is brightest towards the Sun and is largely 
visible along the ecliptic (path of the Sun 
through the sky) although it is spread over 
I the entire sky. It is supposed to be caused 
by the scattering of sunlight by inter¬ 
planetary dust particles. The phenomenon 
is being observed by Pioneer 10, from 
various positions. It is thought that the 


photographs taken by Pioneer, will clear 
up the mystery of zodiacal light. 

Pioneer XI launched on April 7, 
1973 is like Pioneer X, a nuclear-powered 
craft and in sending down reports regular¬ 
ly. Pioneer XI is expected to fly past 
Jupiter, at a closer distance (about 35,000 
km. from Jupiter, as against 1,40,000 km. 
distance for Pioneer X) if it is not affected 
by the radiation belt of Jupiter. If Pioneer 
XI passes this belt safely, it will fly past 
Saturn in 1980, and go further out 
afterwards. 

Gcgenschein 

Gegenscheiti or counter-glow is a faint 
luminous zone in the sky, which is seen, 
in the anti solar point, that is 180" oppo¬ 
site to the Sun. This is considered to be 
an extension of the Zodiacal light by 
some and as an atmospheric diffusion by 
others. It is supposed to be caused by 
the back-scattering of light oy inter-plane¬ 
tary dust particles. Pioneer 11 is observing 
this phenomenon from space. I'rom the 
earth, it is studied by the observatory 
at Hawai. Any definite conclusion re¬ 
garding this counter-glow can be made 
only after further observations. 

vii) Mariner Mission * 

Mariner 9 is the first man-made 
satellite of another planet. Mariner has 
already concluded its survey of Mars, but 
is still orbiting it. ft is expected to orbit 
Mars for another 50—100 years before it 
spirals into the surface of Mars. 

Mariners’s survey has revealed that 
Mars is not a dead planet. It is geologi¬ 
cally active. Its surface is covered with 
huge craters, both meteoritic and volcanic. 
The erosional features clearly point out 
the existence of fluid water at one time in 
the past. How could liquid water exist in 
large enough quantities to create stream 
channels on a planet where temperatures 
are too low to hold any water vapour? 
Perhaps in the past it had an orbit which 
made it possible to leceive a large amount 
of solar radiation. Frozen water and 
carbon dioxide in the north polar cap may 
have given a dense atmosphere and con¬ 
sequently appreciable amount of rain, if 
enough heat was available. The present 
day Martian atmospheric pressure, how¬ 
ever, is about a hundredth of the terrestrial 
one. 

Mariner 9 has observed water-ice 
crystal cloud systems near four large 
volcanoes. This may be due to the out- 
gassing from the volcanoes'* future 

* Also See Mars, infra. 
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eruptions in this region may also be 
possible and are worth monitoring by 
telescopes. The nature of the surfaee 
material as analysed by Mariner suggests 
that the highlands are composed of a 
lower-density high silica material and the 
lowlands of a denser basalt. And, 
whereas the northern hemisphere of the 
planet shows signs of intense wind erosion, 
the southern hemisphere is strewn exten¬ 
sively with old eraters denoting a 
primitive unaltered crust. This again 
is a curious observation which requires 
an explanation. 

viii) Viking Mission scheduled for 1975 
has a specific obicct-dctcction of life on 
the Martian .surface. It is planned to 
land a Viking on the surface of Mars 
to carry on investigations. 

A number (d* experiments are 
designed to test whether life processes 
operate on the Martian soil One of 
the methods is to add the soil to a 
clear solution with nutrients in it. If 
there arc any microscopic organisms 
which assimilaic the nutrients, the 
medium may become turbid due to 
their activity. A second expciimcnt 
uses carbon dioxide with radioactive 
carbon m it. The soil is kept in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide with 
.some amount of moisture, if needed. 
If the soil contains biological organisms 
which can take carbon dioxide, it 
will become radio active due to the 
intake of radio-carbon. This can be 
easily detected using a radiation counter. 
Of course, if there arc bigger forms 
of life, it will be revealed by closc-up 
photography of the surface. 

ix) V'enus Studies * The investigations 
about Venus, were mainly done by the 
Russian Venus scries. Venus 7 and 8 
have discovered a curious phenomenon 
in Venus- Its day and night 'sides have 
almost the same temperature, though a large 
variation in temperature, was expect¬ 
ed as the rotation period of Venus is 
more than 2C0 days. This means 
something is transporting the heat from 
the day side to the night side This 
could po.s.sibly be done by strong winds 
in the high atmosphere. The air near 
the surface is calmer with a pressure of 
nearly hunured times that of Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

In spite of its being one of the 
very bright objects in the sky 'next 
only to the Sun and the Moon), the 
surface ot Venus is indeed dark due 
to the shielding of the Solar radiation 
by thick clouds The surface is 
however, very hot (470° C, due to a 


greenhouse ciTcct. An analysis of the 
surface of Venus using gamma ray 
spectrometer has shown that it contains 
natural rodio-active materials like uranium, , 
thorium and potassium-40, in amounts 
similar to terrestrial granite. The density 
of Venusian soil n.5 gtams/cc) is found 
to be similar to the lunar soil 

Also, Venus’s upper atmosphere lacks 
free oxygen. The atmosphere of Venus 
is mainly composed of carbon dioxide. 
Due to solar ultra-violet radiation, this 
may be split into carbon monoxide and 
oxygen; thus one should see an appreci¬ 
able amount of oxygen in the upper 
atmosphere because the reaction rate 
for carbon monoxide and oxygon to 
recombine to form carbon dioxide is 
rather small The absence of free 
oxygon indicates that there must be 
vertical mixing of the atmosphere 
which quickly transports the oxygen 
produced in the top layers to the 
bottom where it may oxidise some of 
the constituents of the surface rocks. 

Radar echo studies on Venus reveal 
that it has a relatively smooth surface 
in contrast to Mars and Moon which 
show rugged, cratered and uneven 
surfaces) The survey mapped a region 
on the Venusian surface which has an 
area larger than the c»)ntinent of Asia, 
where there is only a small rough 
region named ,4//>//a of about 1,600 km 
in diameter This indicates that the 
winds in the lower atmosphere of 
Venus have a smoothening elTect. The 
stray rugged regions may be due to re¬ 
cent raclcoritic impacts. Venus has a 
bright hydrogen corona. It has no 
magnetic field and no radiation belts like 
the Earth’s Van Allen Belt 

Despite an atmosphere containing 
mainly C 0.2 and a very hot surface, life 
on Venus could still be possible. It is 
known that some bacteria containing 
purple chlorophyl arc able to obtain 
oxygen from carbon dioxide and water 
from certain hydrates. Also it should 
bo noted that some organisms can live, 
for example, even in sulphuric acid at 
a temperature of several hundred degrees. 

x) Spying. This is another brancli 
of space research but not at all 
commendable. Yet, it is carried on by 
the leaders of modern civilisation, the 
torch bearers of progress—USSR and 
USA. Fortunately, or unfortunately wc 
(the public) know next to nothing of this 
activity. 

* Also see Vcmni infra 
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ANCIENT Babylon is the birth place 
and nursery of the twin astral sciences- 
astronomy and astrology. Both arose from 
the same source the observations of the 
movements of astral bodies, like the Sun, 
the Moon and the planets. The Babylonian 
priests started observing the celestial bo - 
dies, as far back 3000 BC. From this 
early dale, the priests, aided by the bri¬ 
lliancy of the atmosphere observed the 
aspect of heavens night by night and noted 
their observations on clay tablets. Gra¬ 
dually, they sorted out the periodicity of 
astronomical events like the rising and 
setting of planets, till they were able to 
calculate the relative positions of the Sun. 
Moon and planets at any given lime and 
to pi edict eclipses 

I’rom the astronomical data thus 
collected, the Babylonian priests built up 
the mystic science of ast rology. Religion 
and magic played a great part in the 
development of astrology. The astral 
bodies were deilied and worshipped- The 
planet Venus for example, was identified 
with the goddess Ishtar or Astartc. 

The systematic measurement of time, 
which began very early in Babylon, reduced 
the progress of events to some sort of 
order. The past, present and future, 
became meaningful realities. Starting with 
the natural unit, the day, the Babylonians 
worked out the month, which began with 
every new moon The days were named 
after the Sun and the Moon and the five 
planets, known then. This brought into 
being the Seven-day week- By 2000 BC, 
the Babylonians had settled down to an 
year of 360 days divided into 12 months. 

The year was taken to be the time, 
that the Sun took to complete one revo¬ 
lution round- the Earth. The journey of 
the Sun across the sky was mapped out 
into 12 divisions, to agree with the 12 
months. Thus astronomical calculations 
and astrological speculations, progressed 
hand in hand. 

The Babylonian priests became ade|)ls 
at interpreting the movements of celestial 


bodies and predicting the future Their 
ability to forecast the positions of the 
planets and to predict eclipses, invested 
them with a mystic aura, and gave them 
a controlling power over the minds of 
men. Each temple put together a library 
of astronomical and astrological literature. 
These temples became seats of learning, 
where the methods of divination were 
taught. 

With the conquest of Babylon by the 
Chaldeans in the 6th Cent. BC-thc Second 
Babylonian empire- astrology reached its 
zenith. The Chaldean astrologers earned 
a world-wide reputation and were very 
much in demand everywhere. 

Astrology was brought into Greece 
by Berosus, around 280 BC. By the 1st 
century BC. astiology became popular 
in Greece. From Greece, astrology pas¬ 
sed on to Rome. 

It the first century, the Alexandrian 
astronomer Ptolemy, wrote a book on 
astrology. This book is not as famous as 
his astronomical work Ahnaf;csl which 
continued as an authoritative treatise on 
astronomy for many centuries afterwards 
I see The Earth). Ptolemy’s reputation as 
an astronomer lent weight to the science 
of astrology and helped to elevate it to 
the same pre-eminence as astronomy. 

By the time, the old Babylonian gods 
were forgotten Even the Greek gods 
had been metamorphosed into Roman 
deities. Astrology itself acquired a new 
idiom. The planets under their new names- 
Jupitcr, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus - 
became the new ruling powers. The 
astronomers who observed the sky and 
kept astronomical records were degraded 
as scribes-while those who cast horos¬ 
copes and foretold the future, became the 
High Priests of astronomy and astrology. 

The Roman philosopher, naturalist 
and geographer, Posidonius was a firm 
believer in astrology and divinations. 
Under his influence, astrology “began an 
evil career which did not end even with 
Copernicus and Newton-” (Dampier, 
A History of Science) 
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THE ZODIAC 

THE ancients believed that the Sun 
revolved round the Earth. The Sun’s path¬ 
way, through the heavens, as it circled 
the Earth came to be known as the 
Zodiac. The Zodiac was divided into 12 
divisions, corresponding to the 12 months 
of the year, ^ch division was named 
after some mythical god or animal or 
some other familiar object, and was re 
presented by an appropriate symbol. 
These divisions were collectively called 
The Signs of the Zodiac. Thus we have 
Aries the Ram, Taurus the Bull, Gemini 
the Twins, Cancer the Crab, Leo the 
Lion, Virgo the Virgin, Libra the Balance, 
Scorpio the Scorpion, Sagittarius the 
Archer. Capricorn the Sea-goat, Aquarius 
the Water-bearer and Pisces the Fish. 

The signs of the zodiac are occupied 
by the 12 constellations, among which 
the Sun travels, entering a new constella¬ 
tion, every thirty days. These constella¬ 
tion form the successive monthly dwel¬ 
lings of the Sun. 

The fundamental idea of astrology is 
that heavenly bodies influence the lives 
and fortunes of men. First among such 
bodies are the fi^ed stars in the firma¬ 
ment. These stars (visible to the naked 
cye^ have been grouped into twelve com¬ 
binations, known as the Constellations of 


the Zodiac. Each of the 12 divisions of 
the zodiac is divided into 30 degrees or 
days and every one is born in one or 
another of these degrees (days). 

Each sign of the zodiac is believed 
to exert its influence at the particular 
period assigned to it. All constellations 
(signs of the zodiac) have been allotted 
30 days (degrees) each. An extra 5 days 
(degrees) i.s given to Cancer to make the 
total of 365 days or an astrological year. 

Next come the planets Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, then the Sun 
himself and the Moon.. These planets 
including the Sun and Moon are the 
auxiliary powers that in conjunction with 
the constellations of the zodiac preside 
over the destinies of mankind. 

The planets have been assigned a 
throne by day and a residence by night 
in one of the signs of the zodiac as below. 


Planets 

Saturn in 
Jupiter in 
Mars „ 
Venus 
Mercury „ 


Day 

Aquarius 

Sagittarius 

Aries 

Libra 

Gemini 


Night 

Capricorn 

Pisces 

Scorpio 

Taurus 

Virgo 


The Sun is day and night in Leo 
and the Moon day and night in Cancer. 


Constellations of the Zodiac 

The Astrological year begins with the spring equinox on March 21, and the 
allotted days for the various signs of the zodiac begin with March 21, as follows- 


Mar. 

Period 
21—Apr. 

19 

Latin Name 

Aries 

English 

Ram 

India,t 
Mesha 

Apr. 

20—May 

19 

Taurus 

Bull 

Vrishaba 

May 

20 -June 

18 

Gemini 

Twins 

Mithuna 

June 

19—Jul. 

23 

Cancer 

Crab 

Kataka 

July 

24—Aug. 

22 

Leo 

Lion 

Simba 

Aug. 

23...Sep. 

21 

Virgo 

Virgin 

Kanya 

Sep. 

22-Oct. 

21 

Libra 

Balance 

Tula 

Oct. 

22 - -Nov. 

20 

Scorpio 

Sagittarius 

Scorpion 

Vrischika 

Nov. 

21—Dec. 

20 

Archer 

Dhanu 

Dec. 

21—Jan. 

19 

Capricorn 

Seagoat 

Makara 

Jan. 

?')—Feb. 

18 

Aquarius 

Pisces 

Waterbearei 

Khumbha 

Icb. 

19-Mar. 

20 

i’ishes 

Mina 


We know that the basic assumption 
of astrology, that the Sun revolves round 
the fcarth is false. Hence, it is difficult 
to attach credence to the theories or 
prognostications of astrology. Neverthe¬ 
less, astrology commands an extensive 
clientele to-day. Surptiiitigly enough, it 


is the cultured and sophisticated men* 
that look for guidanc in the periodic fore¬ 
casts, appearing in the papers. Which 
only shows, that man for all his know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, still feels himself 
a lost creature on this planet. 
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SPACE means the entire universe in¬ 
cluding the earth. Outer space, means 
all space that lies beyond the earth, but 
docs not include the earth itself. Outer 
space begins where the earth's atmo¬ 
sphere ends and extends on and on, in 
all directions, apparently to infinity. 

Space (Universe) 

The Copcrnican revolution changed 
our idea of the universe from an earth- 
centred system to a sun-centred one. But 
it was soon realised that the sun-centred 
system (Solar system) was not equivalent 
to the universe. The Solar system was 
but a part of a gigantic star system, 
called a galaxy. Our idea of space thus 
extended beyond the Solar system but 
remained conlincd to the galaxy—that is 
to our own galaxy, the Milky Way. 

Even as late as the first quarter of 
the 20th century, this idea prevailed, 
namely, that the Universe was co-extensive 
with our galaxy. Most astronomers and 
all lavmen believed that all celestial 
bodies known and unknown-were contained 
in the Milky Way. Space, in other 
words, consisted of just one galaxy-ours. 

It was, Edwin P Hubble, an 
American astronomer, who exploded this 
misconception. In 1925, Hubble showed 
that space consists of not only our galaxy 
but also millions of other galaxies as 
well. In I‘i29, he proved that the 
Universe, instead of remaining constant 
and unchanged, was actually expanding 
like a balloon, and that the galaxies are 
flying away from one another at very 
high speeds, and the farther they arc, 
Ithe faster they fly. The expansion of 
space or the flight of galaxies being 
uniform in all directions, an observer 
located at any one of the galaxies will 
see ail other galaxies running away from 
him at velocities proportional to their 
distance from the observer. 

Doppler Effect. The movement of a 
star or galaxy, affects its light as seen by 
an observer.' If the star is moving 
towards the observer, its light will be 
shifted towards the blue end of the 
spectrum. If the star or galaxy is moving 
away from the observer its light will be 
l^shiftcd to the red end of the spectrum. 
This is known as the Doppler Effect or 
shift. The Doppler shifts of galaxies 
show that they are receding and that the 
universe is in a state of rapid expansion. 


Looking from the Milky Way, wc lind 
that our outer galaxies are receding at 
increasing velocities. A cluster of several 
thousands of galaxies, some fifty million 
light years from us, which is noticed in 
the constellation of Virgo, is seen moving 
away from us at about 750 miles per 
second, while the group in Hydra (2,700 
million light years) races away at 38,000 
miles per second. Modern theories of the 
universe are based on this fight of galaxies, 
that is, on the assumption that matter is 
in a state of rapid expansion. 

Primordial Universe 

When we speak of the primordial 
universe, we are referring to the original 
universe, from which the present universe 
has evolved. No one really knows, how 
the universe looked like in the very 
beginning—that is, if there was a beginning. 
What we are trying to do, is to deduce 
from the existing trends and tendencies 
in the universe, the original conditions, 
which must have existed billions of 
years ago. 

A Super-dense ball 

It seems to be generally assumed, 
that our universe started out as a super- 
dense ball. It is argued, that if the 
universe is now expanding \as Hubble 
has shown) it must have been, once upon 
a time, in a state of high compression. 
High compression means high density. 
We have, at present, no means of knowing 
how high the density of the original 
universe was. 

The nearest guess is that, the overall 
density of the universe, at that time, was 
comparable to the density of the nuclear 
fluid, tiny droplets of which form the 
nuclei of various atoms. It is calculated 
that the density of the atomic nucleus, 
is a hundred thousand billion (thousand 
million) times greater than the density 
of water. If the density of the 
primordial universe, was of this dimension, 
it follows that each cubic centimetre of 
space (universe) at the time, contained 
a hundred million tons of matter. 

Expansion 

It is a general law, that all material 
bodies are heated when compressed and 
cooled when expanded. The primordial 
universe,; being highly compress<!tf, must 
have experienced high teflhperatarcs. 
Heat, as we know, tends to expand 
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matter High temperatures, therefore, 
must have, at some point, started an 
expansion of the universe- It is this 
expansion, which is continuing even now. 
All theories of space (universe), seek to 
explain the nature and consequences of 
this expansion. 

Big Bang Theory 

Georges Lemaitre, a Belgian scientist 
explained this process of expansion 
in what is known as the Big Bang 
Theory. He argued that billions of years 
ago, cosmic matter (universe) was in an 
extremely compressed state, from which 
expansion started by a primordial ex¬ 
plosion- This expansion will go on 
indefinitely in lime and space. The 
primordial expansion is the hallmark of 
the Big Bang Theory. But it also difiers 
from other theories in two important 
respects It disagrees with the steady 
state claim, that new matter is being 
continuously created in the universe. It 
differs from the Pulsating theory, in that. 
It docs not admit, that matter will 
revert to the original congestion point, 
from which the primordial explosion 
started. 

Steady State 'I'heory 

This theory originally advanced by 
two a.stronomers, Thomas Gold and 
Hermann Bondi, has since received support 
from the celebrated British astronomer 
Fred Hoyle. The steady state theorists, 
do not agree with the idea of a primordial 
explosion- They say, that expansion 
started in the universe, as u matter of 
course It was the natural reaction to 
high temperatures The expansion is 
still continuing. But this expansion docs 
not mean that the universe is thinning 
out, so to say. As old galaxies move 
apart new galaxies arc being formed in 
the vacancies. That is to say, new 
matter is being continuously created to 
replace old matter, which is being dispersed. 

An interesting question arises here. 
How much new matter has to be created 
to compensate lor the dispersion of 
matter by expansion? George Gamow, 
suggests that if one hydrogen atom per 
litre of space is created once every 
billion years, it would be enough to 
replace tualter, which is being lost 
continuously by expansion.^ This implies, 
that compariiively very little creative 
woik is involved in replacements. 

If dispersing or dissipating galaxies 
are replaced by new galaxies, the universe 

* George Gamow. Che Cwalion of 
the Universe. 


Zero-gravity 

A little girl, walking along a 
beach, found her skirt slipping. She * 
pulled it up, hut it slipped again and 
again. She had just learnt of gravity 
at school and knew, who was playing 
the mischief. "Listen gravity" she 
said sternly "stop playing dirty tricks." 

Up there in space, gravity docs 
not play any dirty tricks. But space j 
seems to he trickier. When the \ 
astronauts in the Skyfah, began to eat, i 
their spoons and forks flew away at 
the slightest touch. Salt grains .spread 
everywhere. Bread slices’ flew out of 
hand. Nothing ever remained in place, 
unless it was bolted down. Even 
the simplest every day task, became 
dilliciilt under zero-gravity or weight¬ 
lessness. The astronauts had to spend 
more than one and a half hours for 
their daily chores, which would hardly 
have taken fifteen minutes on earth. 


will not change in uppearciice, to an 
observer, located at any one point- Ex- 
. pansion in other words, docs not change 
the appcarencc of the universe. It has 
always been and always will be like what 
it is now. 

Pulsating (Oscillating) Universe Theory 

According to this theory, advocated by 
Dr. Alan Sandage among others, the uni¬ 
verse expands and contracts alternately 
between periods running into tens of billions 
of years. D'-. Sandage thinks that some 
12 billion years ago, a great explosion 
occurred in the universe and that the uni¬ 
verse has been expanding ever since. It is 
likely to go on expanding for 29 billion 
years more, when gravitation would halt 
further expansion. From then on, all 
matter would begin to contract or collapse 
upon itself in a process known as ‘implo¬ 
sion’ for 41 billion years into an 
extremely supper dense state which will ex¬ 
plode once again. This is the latest theory 
of the evolution of the universe. 

Distances in Space 

Light Year. Our terrestrial units of 
measurement hardly suit the dimensions 
of space. So we have evolved a new unit 
of measurement—the light year—to mark 
distances in the universe. A light year is 
the distance covered by light in one year 
in a vacuum, travelling at a speed of 
300,000 km. per second. This means that 
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a light year shows a distance of about 
tea billion km. (ten million million km )■ 
Astronomers also use another unit of 
distance, the parsec which is equal to 3 26 
!?ight years. 

The significance of these new units 
of measurement will become evident, when 
we consider the incredible vastness of 
space The moon is only 3,500,000 kni. 
from the earth and the sun 149,600,000 
km- When we compare these distances 
with the distance of 4.34 light years 
(43,400,000,000,000 km. > that exists 
between the sun and its nearest star. 
Proxima Centauri and the distances from 
,ihe earth to the stars Altair (16 light 
years), Vega (27 light years) and Deneb 
(1,400 light years), we can get an idea 
of the unimaginable distances that lie 
beyond the earth. And yet the Sun and 
Proxima Centauri, Altair, Vega and Deneb 
belong to the same galaxy of stars 


Astronomical Unit (A.U.) A new Unit 
in space dimensions has been evolved by 
radar astronomy. This unit is called 
Astronomical Unit (A. U ) It represents 
the mean distance between the sun and 
the earth, calculated on the data supplied 
by radars. The distance -the Astronomi¬ 
cal Unit—has now become a key constant 
in determining distances in the solar 
system. A.U. in terrestrial measurements 
is approximately 149,(>00,000 km. or 
92,957,000 miles In terms of space 
dimensions A. U represents 44,'X)0,785 
light seconds. 

The new technique is likely to revise 
our established ideas of space dimensions 
based on the speed of light It is now 
known that the velocity of a radar pulse is 
accurate to one part in 100 million, 
whereas the velocity of light is known 
only to bo accurate to one pait in a 
million This means that the error in 
ladar reading is only one hundredth of 
what it would be in light measurements. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY 


MODERN astronomy began with the 
Italian astronomer, Galileu. In 1609 
Galileo lieaid of the telescope made by 
I he Dutchman Hans Lippershey. He 
improved upon it and constructed a 
isimilar instrument (hat could magnify up 
to thirty diameters. 

Optical .\stronomy 

It was this instrument, known as 
rcjructnr telcsconc, that opened the field 
of optical astronomy Galileo made several 
startling discoveries. He found the Moon's 
surface to be rugged, and the Pleiades to 
contain o/er 40 stars. He discovered 
l(four of Jupiter’s moons and observed the 
‘sun spots. 

In 1668 Newton invented a new instru¬ 
ment,//le U-lvscope. refractor 

telescope, light is gathered by a large 
objective lens. In a reflector telescope, 
a large curved mirror is used ' for this 
purpose. Both these types of optical tele¬ 
scopes arc still in use. 

The optical telescopes shut out the 
major portion of space from our view, for 
(heir range of vision is very limited in 
terms of space dimensions- Besides, they 
. cannot identify or investigate stars or 
^tlaxies shrouded in cosmic dust. 

The following tables show the biggest 
icfractor and reflector telescopes, includ¬ 
ing those under construction, marked 
U.C. 


labk- 1 

Kcfi actor Tclescupes 

I » 


^ ss ^ 

-J £ Ohservatorv .£ •.£ 

40 Yerkes Observatory, Williams 1897 

Bay, Wisconsin 

36 Lick Observatory, Mount 1888 

Hamilton, California 

32.70bservatoirc de Paris, 1893 

Meudon, France 

32 Astrophysikalischcs Observa- 189') 

torium, Potsdam, Germany 

30 .Allegheny Observatory Pitts- 1914 

burgh, Pennsylvania 


28 Royal Grcenwhich Obser- 1894 

valory, Herstmonceiix, England 

26 5 Universitata Sternwartc, 1878 

Vienna, Austria 

26 5 Union Observatory, Johannes- 1925 
burg. South Africa 

26 US Naval Observatory, 1873 

Washington, D C. 

26 Leander-McCormkk Obser- 1883 

vatory, Charlottesville. 

Virginia 

26 Royal Greenwich Ob.icr- 18')7 

valory, Herstmonceiix, England 

26 Sternwartc-BcrJin Babelsberg, 1912 

Bcflin, Germany 
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26 Astronomical Observatory, 1929 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

26 Tokyo Astronomical Obser- 1930 

vatory, Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan 

26 Mount Stromio Observatory, 1953 

Canberra, Australia 

26 Astronomical Observatory of 1957 

the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pulkova 


telescopes. Also, they enable us to study 
stars and galaxies within the range of 
our optical telescopes but which are not 
visible, owing to the haze of cosmic dust.. 

The world opened up by radio tele- > 
scopes, is a world of sound and not of 
sight. Thus, the Milky Way, which looks 
like a river of light to the eye, is a hiss¬ 
ing mass to the radio astronomer. 


Table 2 

Reflector Telescopes 


■i.3 ^ 

< Q C. 


Observatory 



236 Academy of Sciences of the UC 
USSR, Zelenchukska>a, USSR 
200 Palomar Observatory, 1948 

Mount Palomar, California 
150 Kitt Peak National Obser- UC 

vatory, Tucson, Arizona 
150 Intcr-Amarican Observatory, UC 

Cerro Tololo, Chile 

150 Mount Stromio Observatory, UC 

Canberra, Australia 

140 European Southern Obser- UC 

vatory, La Serena,Chile 
129 Lick Observatory, Mount 1959 

Hamilton, Californina 
120 European Southern Obser- UC 

vatory, La Serena. Chile 
107 McDonald Observatory, 19G8 

I'ort Davis, Texas 

104 Crimean Astrophysical 1960 

Observatory, Nauchny, 

Crimea, USSR 

100 Mount Wilson Observatory, 1917 

Pasadena, California 

98 Royal Greenwich Obser- li>67 


vatory, Sussex, England 

90 Steward Observatory, Uni- 1969 

versity of Arizona, Tucson, 

Arizona 

81 Institute for Astronomy, UC 

Unhersityof Hawaii, 

Mauna Kes. Hawaii 

84 Kitt Peak National 1961 

Observatory, Tucson, 

Arizona 

82 McDonald Ob.servatory, 1939 

Fort Uavis, Texas 

Radio Astronomy. In 1931, Karl 
Jansky, an American physicist discovered 
that radio waves from outer space could 
be studied through radio telescopes. The 
discovery promoted Radio Astronomy. 
Radio telescopes help us to ‘’listen in'* 
to* stars and galaxies that lie far beyond 
the ken of the world's largest optica] 


t able 3 


Radio Telescopes 


Antenna 

In opera- 

Dianietre 

Observatory 

tion 

(feet) 

since 

1000 

Arccibo lonosohcric 

Oh',(*iva<ory Arpcihn 

Puerto Rico 

1963 

1000X115 

Meudon Observatory, 
Nancy, France 

1964 

600X400 

University of Illinois, 
Danville, Illinois 

1962 

400 

University of California, 
Hat Creek, California 

1960 

360X70 

Ohio State University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

1902 

350 

Stanford Radioscicnce 
Laboratory, Stanford, 
California 

1959 

328X131 ! 

2, Lebedev Physics Institute, 1963 
Serpukhov, USSR 

300 

National Radio Astrono¬ 
my Observatory, Green 
Bank, West Virginia 

1962 

250 

Jodrell Bank, Maccles- 
iield, England 

1957 


Indian Radio Telescope. In April 1970 
India started operating its first radio 
telescope in Ootacamund (South India). 
This is one of the world’s largest cylin¬ 
drical telescopes with a span of 530 metres. 

It is built on an 11-degree slope on a hill- , 
side at Muthori village, just outside the 
Ooty Hill Station. Because the slope of 
the hill and the latitude of the station 
are equal fll degrees north) the axis is 
parallel to the earth's axis of rotation, 
and celestial objects can be tracked 
for up to two hours at a time. Though 
it is four times more sensitive than the 
fully steerable Jodrell Bank radio teles¬ 
cope, the range of its operation is limited 
since it can only be steered north-south. 

Radar Astronomy developed as a new 
technique in 1946 when radar echoes were 
first bounced off the Moon. The basic 
principle is simple. Short pulses of high.^ 
frequency radio energy are aimed at a 
target, from which the pulses are reflected 
to the Earth, where they are picked up by 
a sensitive antenna receiver system. We 
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know beforehand the speed at which 
radar pulses travel, so that the time 
^jbetween their transmission and reception 
can be converted into a measure of 
distance. 

Table 4 

Radar Astronomy Systems 

Peak 

Trans¬ 


mitted 

Antenna Observatory Power 

Diametre (KHo- 

(feet) watts) 

1000 Arecibo Ionospheric 2,500 


Observatory, Arecibo 
Puerto Rica 

250 Jodrell Bank, Maccles¬ 

field, England 

120 Haystack Lincoln Labo- 400 

ratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
Tyngsboro. Massachusetts 

85 Jet Propulsion Labora- 100 

tory, Goldstonc Lake, 
California 

84 Millstone Lincoln 5,000 

Laboratory, Westford, 
Ma.ssachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Westford, 
Massachusetts 

50 (8' Crimean Deep Space 60 

Tracking Station, Crimea, 

4 USSR 


X-ray Astronomy 

X-ray astronomy is one of the latest 
developments in astronomical research. 
This line of research started in June 1962 
when instruments attaclied to a rocket 
showed X-rays coming from the direction 
of the constellation of Scorpius. Orga¬ 
nised research in this direction began 
with the first X-ray satellite named 
‘Uhuru* (the Swahili word for freedom) 
which was launched in 1970 from San 
Marcos Island, olT the coast of Kenya. 
Other satellites like OS 07 in 1972 and 
SAS C in 1973 fitted with X-ray teles¬ 
copes, have been sent up since. 

It has long been known that the Sun is 
emitting X rays. Now, a number of other 
sources have been located outside the 
solar system. Some of these sources are 
compact objects like the neutron star 
(Pulsar) at the core of the Crab nebula 
and the quasar designated 3 C. 273. 
Other source."? extend over a wide area, 
encompassing whole galaxies, like the two 
Magellan clouds. In a lockct experiment 
launched in Oct. 1969, five X ray sources 
were spotted in or near the galactic centre 
of our own galaxy. Altogether some 120 
X-ray sources inside and outside our 
galaxy have been traced since 1970. The 
majority of these X-ray sources, do not 
emit light oi radio waves. 


GALAXIES 


GALAXIES arc huge congregations 
of stars that hold together by force of 
'gravity. They are so big that they have 
'V^metimes been called 'island universes'. 
V/hen the expanding material of the 
universe broke up in the first instance, 
billions of islands of gaseous matter 
were formed in space. These gaseous 
islands or proto - galaxies rotated, each 
with its own speed of rotation. Those 
with very low rotational speeds assumed 
nearly spherical shapes. Others assumed 
elliptical forms, with varying degrees of 
elongation, depending on their rotational 
•Sneeds. Most of these gaseous islands, 
however, had such high rotational speeds 
.that their bodies were flattened out into 
^*’>he .shape of discs, from whose edges 
‘■'Piral arms streamed. The centre of the 
galactic disc was formed by a multi¬ 
tude of proto-stars rotating on regular 
circular orbits around the centre of the 
galaxy, whereas, the spiral arms were 


formed by highly diluted, dusty gas 
streamers which were caught in the 
general rotation and were twisted into 
the shape of spirals. The galaxies have 
thus come out in different shapes and 
sizes. 

As the gaseous islands were settling 
down, local condensations—proto - stars- 
developed at many points within the 
galaxy. These condensations began to 
contract under their own weight into 
dense gas spheres. As a result of this 
contraction, the temperature of the gas 
spheres rose steadily and their heated 
surfaces began to emit heat waves and 
then the shorter wavelengths of visible 
light- As the central atmosphere of these 
contracting proto stars reached the igni¬ 
tion point—say 10 million degrees centi¬ 
grade-contraction stopped, thermonuclear 
reactions began and millions of bright 
burning globules of gas emerged—the 
stars. When the stars appeared, the 
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originally cool and dark proto-galaxies 
were transformed into the bright stellar 
galaxies, that they are today- 

Structure and Composition. A structural 
analysis of the known galaxies, brings 
out three major forms— Spiraf. EUiptical 
and Irrcffidar. Spiral galaxies have a 
central nucleus with great spiral arms 
trailing round it The Milky Way and 
the Andromeda Galaxy belong to this 
group. A special type of spiral galaxies 
is what are called harrnl spirals which 
have a central bar as a nucleus. The 
spirals comprise some 80 per cent of 
the galaxies so far known. IJlipiical 
galaxies show purely elliptical shapes 
without any spiral arms. They range in 
shape from spherical ellipticals to exiic- 
mely .saucer-shaped ones and account 
for about 17 per cent of the known 
galaxies. Irrcf'idar\ as the name suggests 
show no definite gcometiic pattern or 
shape. 

It has been suggested that iitegular 
galaxies, aie youthful galaxies, while 
spiral galaxies represent mitldie age, and 
elliptical galaxies old age. 

Peculiar (lUlaxies 

Most of the galaxies shtiw some 
sort of regularity and symmetry that 
enables us to classify them But one or 
two per cent stand out as peculiar. 
These galaxies, no doubt can be counted 
as Irregular galaxies mentioned above 
Hut their irregularities are so unique and 
their cccentrictties so bizarre that it is 
best to classify them as I’cniliai (iaiaxics. 

The first peculiar galaxy was noticed 
in 1917. It appeared to be a double 
nebula with long curving tails In the 
New General Catalogue (N. G. C) of 
1888, they were numbered as nebulas 
4038 and 4039 In 1921 when the photo¬ 
graphs of these nebulas were scrutinised, 
it was found that they sent out long 
curving filaments, which resembled the 
antennae of an insect. The system has 
since become known as Antennae The 
Antennae is about 50 million light years, 
from our galaxy, which among galaxies 
is not a great distance. OnJy about lOOO 
easily recognised galaxies he closer to ours. 

Another pair resembling the Antennae 
is N. G. C. 4676 A and 4676 B, nick¬ 
named the Mice. One of the pair, 
sends out a long straight tail and the 
other, a curved tail. Another well- 
known pair is the Whirlpool galaxy 
and its companion (M. 5li. In 1918, 
another object, since identified as an 
elliptical galaxy was found to send out 
a luminous jet- This object had been 


numbered 87 in the Messier Cataloguet. 

N. G, C. 3921 is another peculiar 
galaxy, without any companion at alL 
It sends out a number of streamers, 
look like long tails, but no second 
galaxy has been noted anywhere in its 
vicinity 

.\ Retrospect 

12 hillinii ycarj ago. The universe, 
a super dense ball explodes with a 
bang. 

11 billion years ago. Temperatures 
begin to drop in ihc dilTuscd gases, 
released by the explosion and conden » 
sation of gases hiing into existence, 

' Proto-ftala.xies’ (.Prom-naioxics are 
gaseous islands which finally evolve as 
galaxies. I 

» 

6 billion years ago. Condensation leads 
to contraction of matter and contiaction 
laiscs the lemperdiure of galaxies. 
LocalLscd centies of gas f.>rm within 
galaxies and condense again into ‘Pioto 
siais' \ Pioto Slots aie dense concent¬ 
rations of gas and dust, that arc on the 
way to becoming real stars ) 

5 billion years ago. Proto stars reach 
ignition temperatures, by continued"' 
contraction and nuclear reactions begin , 
in the stars The nuclear energy lights ■ 
up the stars, and the dark galaxies turn, i 
into blight s-teliar galaxies. 

Cliisler of Galaxies " 

Most of the observable gabxics 
seem to be scattered in space more or 
less at random but there are nume¬ 
rous cases of galaxies clustering into 
groups, which may contain, as many as 
several hundred individual galaxies. Our^ 
own galaxy, the Milky Way belongs 
to a cluster of some 20 galaxies called 
the 'local group' This gioup covers 
an area of about 3 million light years in 
diameter. The two largest galaxies in 
the group are the Milky Way and the 
Andromeda Galaxy, both of them spiral 
Andromeda galaxy tM 31) is of special 
interest to us, because it appears, that 
our galaxy and M. 31 arc actually 
approaching each other at a rather 
modest speed, some 50 km per second 

-]• The Messier Catalogue was onmpileci 
by Charics-Joseph Mes-iier of Fraiicw 
around 1800. 

* There is an unfortunate confii.sion ol 
terminology between clu.sters of galaxies 
and galactic clusters. The l<ittcr are the 
clusteis of stars within the spiral arm- 
of the galaxies. (See Constellations infra) 
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■"The following table gives the names 
uncl/or numbers of these galaxies, with 
their apparent magnitude, absolute magni- 
ttude and diameter in kiloparsccs 
(thousand parsecs)- 

Table S 
Galaxies 




5' 



The Milky Wav 


_ 

.70 

f 21 ! 

Large Magellanic 




Cloud 

0.0 

48 

10 

17 7 

Small Magellanic 





Cloud 

2 5 

56 

8 

-!6.5 

Ursa Minor system— 

70 

1 

■9 

•Sculptor system 

8.0 

8.7 

2 2 

118 

Draco system 


100 

1.4 

( 10 

Fornax sy.stcm 

8.7- 

190 

6.6 

1.7 7 

Leo II system 

12.04 

270 

1.6 

- 10 0 

Leo I system 

12.0 

280 

1 5 

-10.4 


NGC 6822 

8.9 400 

2 7 

-14.8 

NGC 147 

9.73 570 

3 

-14.5 

NGC 185 

9.43 570 

2.3 

-14-8 

NGC 205 

8.17 680 

5 

16.5 

NGC 221 
(M 32) 

8 16 680 

2.4 

16.5 

1C 1613 

9.61 680 

5 

14.7 

Andromeda 

galaxy 

‘7 47 680 

40 

21.2 

NGC 598 
(M33'i 

5.79 720 

17 

- 18 9 

Maffei 1 t 

11.0 1000 

— 

- 19 0 


♦ For Visual and Alisolure maiinitiidcs, seo 
Mdf^niliuhs mfra 

[• Maffei i and Maftci 2 were discovered hy 
an Italian astronomer Paolo Maflci in 
1068. They wore identitied as fialaxics in 
1071 . troni observations made at the 
Mount Wilson and Palomav observatories. 
'Phey are estimated to be ^ million liKht 
years from earth. Maffe' 1 has been identi- 
lied as a {tiant ellintieul {;alBKV. Hut it is 
doubtlul, whether it belonits to our local 
ijroup, lor It does not npiiear to be bound 
to our Kroup, itravitationalU Much less f, 
known about Muffei 2. 


THE MILKY WAY 


^ THE Milk.v Way is our home galaxy. 

' A peculiar feature of this galaxy is a 
bright band of light, that runs almost 
in a perfect circle through it. As seen 
from the euith, this band Jooks like 
a river of light flowing througn the sky. 
Actually, it is made up of millions of 
scintillating stars, which from this 
distance, seem to bo placed in close 
proximity to one another. This spectacle 
had so fascinated our ancestors, ti.at 
they have woven pretty legends about it 
among all nations. The Westerners 
called this river of light, the Milky Wuv. 
This name is now applied to the galaxy 
as a whole 

Akash Ganga 

The ancient Indians called it, “Akash 
Ganga” meaning the celestial Ganges. 
Legend has it, that in response to the 
’^nsistent prayers of a devotee Bhagiratha, 
God Siva brought the Akash Ganga down 
and allowed a trickle of it to fall on 
ihe Earth. This trickle formed the 
earthly Ganga (River Ganges), which 


thus remains, even tody, sacred to 
Hindus all over the world 

A Spiral g.alaxy 

The Milky Way is a spiral gala.xy. 
The main body of the galaxy is a disc 
100,000 light years across and 5000 
light years thick. The galaxy is esti¬ 
mated to contain some 200 billion stars 
The whole galaxy with its many trail¬ 
ing arms is revolving around a central 
plane at a fairly rapid rate. It does 
not however rotate like a solid wheel 
The inner parts complete a circuit round 
the centre, much more quickly than the 
outer parts. The average period of 
rotation (for all parts of the galaxy 
taken together,) may be put down at 
200 million years .See The Sun). 

The principal gra-.'iiational force that 
controls this rotation is produced by the 
star clouds at the centie which have 
a total masss of about 50 billion suns. 
The mass of the entire Milky Way is 
calculated to be a littte more than 100 
billion times the mass of the Sun. 
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The colossal dimensions of our galaxy 
and the diminutive size of our solar 
system will be brought home to us, 
when we reflect that a rocket speeding at 
10,000 miles an hour, will take only 
4 years and 2 months, to travel from the 
Son to its distant*most planet Pluto, 
while the same rocket at the same speed 
will take 670 million years to cover the 
Milky Way from one end to the other. 

Stellar Population 

The stellar population of the Milky 
Way, is made up of three categories of 
stars- First, there are the stars in the 
hub and spirals of the Milky. The 
sun belongs to this group of stars. The 
hub and spirals contain concentrations of 
star-forming clouds as well as millions 
of young stars of the O and B types 
(See Stars). Sonic of them form groups 
of two to three hundred stars. These 
groups arc called Open or palactic ciil- 
sters (See Constellations). Beyond the 
disc and the open clusters, lie the halo 
stars. Many of these stars form mini 
ature galaxies, containing tens of thou 
sands of stars. These arc called globular 
clusters. They contain very old stars. 
Beyond the globular clusters, there are 
sevcal million individual stars, that 
run round rakishly on the outskirts of 
the Milky Way. All these form part of 
the galaxy. 

The stars in the galaxy arc being 
continually reshufTied In the course of a 
million years, two stars now close 
together but having a difference in velocity 
of one kilometre per second, will have 
separated by 3 light years. Therefore, in 
less than one cosmic year (250 million 
years), .some groups of stars may disin¬ 
tegrate and new groups of stars may 
form. For instance, it is now suggested 
that the Pleiades and Hyades clusters, 
in the constellation of Taurus, would 
disintegrate and disappear in another 
cosmic year. New groups of stars may 
take their place. The physical make-up 
of the galaxy is also likely to change 
over intervals of the order of a cosmic 
year. 


Galactic Nucleus 

The centre or the nucleus of our 
galaxy is so completely obscured byvdus^i< 
clouds that we cannot learn anything 
about it through optical telescopes. 
What little we know about the nucleus 
has been collected by radio telescopes- 

Our galactic nucleus is about 10,000 
parsecs (parsec=3.26 light years) from the 
Sun. It appears to be a rotating disc 
of gas extending for about 500 parsecs 
from the centre In this rotating disc 
four sources of massive activity are 
known. One source called Sagittarius 
A is an area of high thermal activity. - 
It emits hot clouds of gas from various 
centres inside it Another activity is 
the ejection of two streams of hydrogen, 
one moving in our direction at 50 km 
per second and the other moving in the 
opposite directional 135 km per second. 
Both these rotating arms of hydrogen 
arc expanding. They seem to be parts 
of a complete ring. A third souiceis 
a partial ring of gas consisting of 
molecules of hydroxyl radical, wate*" 
vapour, ammonia, carbon monoxide and 
formaldehyde. This ring, (at a distance “ 
of 300 parsecs from the centre) is expand¬ 
ing at 100 km per second. The fourth 
source of radio cmi.ssion is very near the ' 
centre, where new stars are being born. 
This area is crowded with stars, already 
full growm at the rate of a million 
stars per cubic pat sec. This represents 
a stellar density, a million times greater 
than the stellar density in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Sun. It means, that while we 
on earth, can see only one really bright I 
star (Sirius) at night, any watcher in the 
central disc can see a million stars like 
Sirius, with a total luminosity of about 
two full moons. That is to say, the 
centre of our galaxy is perpetually flood 
lit 

Dr. Joseph Weber of the University 
of Maryland thinks that u Black Hole 
dominates the centre of our galaxy. One 
of his experiments showed power ful gravity I 
waves emanating, apparentiy irom our-!^ 
galactic centre. Strong gravity waves arc'* | 
generally associated with Black Holes. 

It is therefore quite possible that a Black 
Hole is holding our galaxy in its murderous 
grip 
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STARS account for 98 per cent of the 
matter in a galaxy The rest 2 per cent 
consists of interstellar or galactic gas and 
dust in a very attenuated form. The normal 
gas-density between stars, throughout the 
galaxy, is about one-tenth of a hydrogen 
atom per cubic centimetre fcm'* i volume. 

Stars tend to form groups. Lone stars 
going on their own are the exception 
rather than the rule in the universe. 
Single stars do not number more than 
25 per cent of the stellar population. 
Double stars account for some 33 per 
cent. The rest are multiple stars Ant- 
ares in Scorpio is actually two stars 
Capella and Alpha Centuari comprise 
three stars each, while Castor consists of 
six stais. 

Binaries. Stars which apDear single to 
the naked eye are sometimes found to be 
double stars or binaries in the telescope. 
These are two stars revolving around a 
common centre of gravity They are found 
in orbital motion round each other, in 
periods varying fiom about one year to 
many thousands of years. 

Red Clants. When the hydrogen in a 
:>lar is being depleted, its outer regions, 
swell and redden. This is the first sign 
of age. Such stars are called Red Giants 
They have already converted .50 per cent 
of their hydiogen into heliunv 

Our star, the Sun, is expected to 
turn into a red star of this type, in an¬ 
other five billion years. The prospect is 
frightening- When ihe Sun turns into a 
red giant, it would have swelled to a 
hundred times in diameter and incrc.iscd 
a thousand times in brightne.ss-bright red. 
It will then occupy about 25 percent of 
the horizon. The nearest planets Mercury 
and Venus would melt. The oceans of 
the earth would evaporate and disappear. 
The earth would remain a barren rock, 
heated to the melting point of lead- 
All life on earth would cease The Sun 
will survive* as a red giant, for about a 
hundred million years more, slowly dis¬ 
sipating its enlarged outer shell leaving a 
tiny core. This will be a faint, while- 
dwarf-Sun, no larger than the present 
planet Mars. Around this tiny star, the 
burnt-out earth will continue to revolve. 
(See Life of a Star infra). 

Variable Stars. These are stars that 
show varying degrees of luminosity, at 
different times- The CepheUi variable was 


the first of this type to be noticed. In this 
type of stars, periods of high luminosity 
fluctuate between periods of, from a few 
hours to a thousand days or more. 

Novas (Novae) 

Novas are stars whose brightness in¬ 
creases by 10 to 15 magnitudes in a few 
days and then fades gradually into normal 
brightness. The distinction between novas 
and supernovas has not l>ccn precisely 
explained It would appear that theydilfcr 
in degree and not in kind. Novas, it is 
believed, explode only their outer shells, 
unlike supernovas, which break up the 
stars into bits and scatter most of their 
matter into space. Novas occur much 
more frequently than supernovas but are 
much less spectacular 

Supernovas (Superno\'ac) 

Supernovas arc stars whose brightne.ss 
increases to 20 magnitudes or more. They 
are believed to be caused by the sudden 
explosion of the star. As Prof. C 1'. Powell 
puts it, “The whole structure of the star 
is blown to pieces: it flares up in brilliance, 
so that its intrinsic liiininositv for the 
first thirty days following the explosion is 
equal to about 1,000 million of oui suns.” 

About one star in 100 e,xplodcs like 
this In our g.ilaxy of some IDO billion 
stars, a supernova explosion may occur 
once every hundred years. An exploding 
star or supernova releases morfe energy 
than a billion suns and ejects a lot of 
matter into .space, at a velocity, very 
near to the velocity of light. Some super¬ 
novas may leave a super dense core; 
which rotates at high speed and may thus 
transform itself into a pulsar 

Four supernovas have been identified 
in historical times, all before the invention 
of the telescope. They were noted in l(M)ii. 
1054, 1572 and 1604.' 

The 1006 supernova and 1054 were 
identified by oriental astronomers. The 
1006 supernova occured towards the end of 
April 1006, in the constellation Lupus 
Initially, the star was as bright as Venus. 
It continued to be visible at night, for 
longer tha.. an year. Although no visible 
remnant of this supernova i - traceable, 
radio emissions from its remnant were 
identified in 1965. The 1054 supernova of 
which detailed descriptions survive in 
Chinese chronicles, is described “as a 
guest star'’. It is said that this supernova 
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outshone the sun for many days and turned 
night into day. The Crab nebula is taken 
to be the remnants of this supernova. 

The supernovas of 1572 and 1604 
were noted by two European astronomers. 
Tycho Brahe and Johannes Kepler- 
According to Tycho, the 1572 supernova 
was brighter than any other fixed star and 
even brighter than Jupiter. The remnant 
of this supernova was not traced until 
1952. Later the remnant was located, as 
a strong source of X-rays with energies 
between 1000 and 10,000 electron volts. 
The supernova of Kepler (1604) attained 
a brightness equal to, if not greater than, 
that of Jupiter. It was visible by day for 
a month and by night for a whole year. 
The remnant of this supernova, has also 
been identilicd as a radio source 


The most recent supernova exi)losion 
in our galaxy took place in 1700 in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia. Strangely,, 
enough, this explosion had not been 
noticed by any astronomer. This super¬ 
nova was identified in 1948 from the reiics- 
an-intense radio source named Cassio¬ 
peia A. 

The cause of a supernova explosion 
is still in dispute. But most astronomers 
attribute it to the instabilities in the 
structure of the star, when the supply of 
nuclear fuel, in the core of a star is ex¬ 
hausted. These instabilities however 
develop only in stars greater than about 
one and a half times, the .Sun- Stars 
which are smaller than that turn into 
white dwarfs 


THE MAIN SEQUENCE 


ONE of the earliest attempts to clas¬ 
sify stars, was by analysing their light 
I waves) through a spectro.scope. This 
analysis showed that most of the stars 
fall into a sequence of types denoted by 
the letters O, B, A, F, G, K and M. The 
types are easy to remember by the college 
mnemonic. ‘ Oh Be A Fine Girl, Kiss Me’*. 
This sequence, known as the Main Sequ- 
ence is a sequence of many factors 

i. Temperature—^The surface tempera¬ 
ture of stars range from very hot stars 
at one end (O) to cool stars at the other 
end (M 

ii. Colour—The colours of stars are 
closely related to their surface tempera¬ 
tures. Very hot O stars at one end are 
blue, O stars in the middle are yellow and 
M stars at the other end are orange-red. 

iii. Sixe—^The sizes of stars, also 
appear to follow the gradation of the 
Main Sequence. Thus, an O star has a 
radius of about 20 times that of the Sun. 
The Sun is more than 800000 miles in 
diameter ari comes in the middle group 
G. The smallest in size are the M stars, 
which have a radius of about one-third 
of the radius of the Sun. 

IV. Brightness—^The Main Sequence 
also represents a scale of brightness. The 
brightness of stars is measured in magni¬ 
tudes.* The magnitudes of known stars 


* See Magnitudes infra. 


range from minus 7 to plus 23 and more 
The magnitude of an average star of each 
group, may roughly be stated as follows: 

0 4. B 2. A + 1. Ff3. tJl-5, Kt7 
and M-fll. 

Tabic 6 
Main Sequence 

4 

Spectra! Colour Star surface 

classification scale temperature 

C'Fa f renheit) 


o 

Blue 

63,000 

B 

Bluish 

45,000 

A 

White 

19,800 

1-' 

Yellowish 

13.500 

G Dwarf 

Yellow 

10.440 

G Giant 

Yellow 

9,540 

K Dwarf 

Orange 

8,820 

K Giant 

Orange 

7,200 

M Dwarf 

Orange-red 

6,120 

M Giant 

Orange-red 

5.400 


The Main Sequence is confined to 
stars, that are still in the hydrogen burning 
stage. Those which have passed the hy¬ 
drogen burning stage arc said to have 
evolved out of the Main Sequence. All 
stars spend, the early part of their lives 
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on the Main Sequence. Stars, which con¬ 
sume their hydrogen supply at prodigious 
^ rates, pass out of the Main Sequence 
very quickly. Such stars as the blue 
giant Rege! in Orion, the red giant 
Arcturus in Bootes and the super-giant 
Betelgiiese in Orion, are those who have 
already left the Main Sequence. 

Stars that have consumed their hy¬ 
drogen supply are supposed to be dying 
stars. Bui a star may continue for mi¬ 
llions of years, before it passed into the 
final stage of death. 

Our Starry Neighbours 

Of the 50 stars in the Sun's imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, 4 arc white dwarfs 
already dying, 2 are fast burning iiltra- 
hright A stars, one is a brilliant yellow- 
white F star, 2 arc yellow stars like the 
.Sun, 7 are small orange K •■tars and 34 
are tiny M stars 


Table 7 


Nearest Stars 


Name! Niimher 

Distance 

Magnitude 
Appa~ Ah so- 


(light 

rent 

lute 

yiars) 

Proxime Centauri 4 2 

10 5 

15 5 

Alpha Centauri 

' 4.3 

0 06 

4 7,(;, 1 

Barnard's Star 

6 2 

7 7 

134 

Lalande 21185 

8.0 

7 6 

10 7 

Wolf 359 

8 1 

13 5 

16 5 

Sirius A 

8 7 

-1.58 

1.3 

Inne’s Star 

9 6 

11.7 

14 4 

B. D.-12‘’ 4523 

9 9 

9.5 

12.1 

Kaptcyn's Star 

10 2 

9.2 

11.7 

Ross 248 

10.2 

13.8 

16 3 

Ceti 

10.2 

3.6 

6.1 

Procyon 

10 4 

0.48 

3 0 

Eridani 

10.5 

3 8 

6 3 

61 Cygni 

10.7 

5 6 

8.0 

Lacaille 9352 

11 .: 

7.4 

9 7 

2398 

1 l.t 

8 8 

11.1 

Groombridge 34 

11.6 

.8 1 

10.4 

Inoi 

n 6 

4 7 

6 9 

Kruger 60 

12 5 

9 3 

1 1 4 

Van Maanen's Star 12 8 

12.1 

14..3 


MAGNITUDES 


MAGNITUDES represent a measure 
of brigiitness. Appamii magnitude is the 
measure of brightness (visual magnitude'' 
which is observed from the earth. Ahsoliitc 
magnitude is the brightne.ss, which a star 
would have at 10 parsec's distance (A 
parsec is equal to 3.26 light yearsi 

Classification or stars by magnitudes 
or by a scale of brightness was lirst made 
by Hipparchus, a Greek, in the second 
century BC. He divided stars into 6 groups 
according to degrees of brightness, obser¬ 
vable by the naked eye. The brightest 
star belonged to the first magnitude and 
the faintest to the sixth This scale of 
brightness, as perceived by the human 
eye, worked out at a ratio of 2.5 bet 
ween magnitudes, that is to say, .stars of 
the first magnitude were 2.5 times brighter 
than stars of the second magnitude and 
so on. 

This scale was adopted by modern 
astronomers in 1856. But the ratio 
between magnitudes was made more accur¬ 
ate at 2.512. A dilTcrence of 5 magnitudes 
thus showed a ratio of lUO to 1 in 
brightness. 

The star Aldeharan was taken as 
representing a brightness of 1.0 magnitude. 


The niagnitudes of other celestial bodies 
were measured in terms this unit. 
The magnitude of stars, brighter than 
Aldeharan were indicated by the minus 
sign and stars of lesser magnitudes by the 
plus sign. Thus, the higher the negative 
number (minus signi the brighter the 
star, and the higher the positive number 
(plus signi the fainter. 

We have to on our guard against 
judging the true brightness of stars by 
their apparent brightness- Thus, our 
Sun appears to be about 40 billion times 
brighter than Aldeharan. But the Sun is 
only a few minutes away i about 9 minutes 
in terms of (he light year) while Aldeharan 
is 53 light years away and is actually 
hundred times brighter than the Sun. Or 
take two other stars Sirius in Cani.s 
Major and Canopus in Carina. To the 
naked eye, Sirius appears to be twice as 
nright as Canopus. But Sirius is only 
8.7 light years distant, while Canopus is 
100 light years away- This means that 
Canopus shines 65 times more brightly 
than Sirius. 

The naked eye can sec stars down 
to h 6.5 magnitude. A •>” telescope can 
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show stars down tofl3 magnitudes. The 
largest telescope can photograph stars 
down to +23 5 magnitudes. 


Table 9 ' 

(Brightness as seen from the Earth) 


Table 8 


(Relation between Magnitude and 
Brightness) 

Difference in Ratio of 

inoffnitiule light 

0 1:1 

0.5 1.6:1 

1 2.5; 1 

2 6.3:1 


5 

10 

20 

40 


100: 1 
10,000: I 
100,000.000; 1 
10,000.000.000; 1 


Brightness 

Aldebaran=l 

OBJECT MAGNITUDE (Visual) 


Sun -26 5 

Full Moon -12 5 

Venus -4 

Star Aldebaran T.O 

Naked eye limit 6.5 

6-inch telescope limit 13 

World's largest telescope ] 

(Mount Palomar, U S) ^ 23 5 

Photographic limit - J 


Tabic 10 

The Brightest Stars on the Hori/on 


Constellation 

Star 

Tvpc 

Distance 
(liirlit years) 

Cofom 

Hriglitne s s 
Stin-i 

Centaurus 

Alpha Centauri 

G 

4 .3 

Yellow 

iSi 


Beta Centauri 

B 

300 

Blue-While 

5000 

Canis Major 

Sirius 

A 

8 ■/ 

White 

23 

Canis Minor 

Procyon 

F 

11.3 

Yellow-White 

7-3 

Aquila 

Altair 

A 

16 5 

While 

11 

Piscis Australis 

I'omalhaut 

A 

23 

tVhite 

14 

Lyra 

Vega 

A 

27 

White 

55 

Bootes 

Arcturus 

K 

36 

Orange 

110 

Gemini 

Castor 

A 

45 

White 

27 


Pollux 

K 

40 

Orange 

45 

Auriga 

Cape 1 la 

G 

47 

Orange 

170 

Taurus 

Aldebaran 

K 

53 

Orange 

100 

Eridanus 

Ache mar 

B 

65 

Blue-White 

2J0 

Leo 

Regulus 

B 

75 

Blue-White 

120 

Carina 

Canopus 

F 

100 

Yellow-White 

1500 

Virgo 

Spica 

B 

260 

Blue-White 

2800 

Scorpios 

Staula 

B 

300 

Blue-White 

1700 


Antares 

M 

400 

Red 

5000 

Orion 

Bellatrix 

B 

360 

Blue-White 

2300 


Betelgeuse 

M 

500 

Red 

1700 


Rige! 

B 

800 

Blue-White 

40,000 

Cygnus 

Deneb 

A 

1400 

White 

60,000 





LIFE OF A STAR 


Star Birth. Stars are formed by 
gravitational contraction from vast clouds 
of galactic gas and dust. Star-forming 
clouds are thousands of times denser than 
the norma] interstellar gas. They have 
a density going up to 1,000 hydrogen 
atoms per cubic centimetre. Many such 
pre-star clouds visible in our own galaxy, 
the nebula in Orion, being one. 

The life of a star is spread over bill- 
it)ns of years. Stars start life as conden¬ 
sing masses of gas. As condensation 
progresses, individual atoms are drawn to¬ 
wards the centre by force of gravity. They 
pick up speed as they fall to the centre 
According to the speed of the fall, they 
increase their energy which tends to heat 
the hydrogen atoms When this pnicess 
goes on for some millions of years, the 
heat goes up to about 10 million degrees 
centigrade. At this temperature the hy¬ 
drogen in a star ignites and begins to burn 
in a series of nuclear reactions. This 
marks the birth of a star. 

The nuclear reaction in a star is called 
‘nuclear fusion’ which goes on in all 
the stars, all the time. 1 his means that 
lighter atoms arc split up and reconsti¬ 
tuted into heavier atoms. Thus at about 
lO million degrees centigrade, hydrogen 
atoms are broken up to form helium. 
Four protons of hydrogen combine to 
make one nucleus of helium (4H —> He'i. 
When all the hydrogen in the star is 
converted to helium, the star begins to 
shrink and becomes smaller in si/e. As 
it gets smaller, temperature rises. When 
the temperature reaches a 100 million de¬ 
grees, more complicated nuclear reactions 
occur. Three nuclei of helium combine 
to make one of carbon (3He ->C). One 
nuceus of carbon combines with one of 

helium to make oxygen (CfHe —> O). 
As the star shrinks further and the tem¬ 
perature rises to say 2,000 to 4,000 million 
degrees, highly complicated nucleai fusions 
occur. Carbon and oxygen combine to 
form iron, magnesium, silicon and other 
heavy elements. 

Dying Star. When the hydrogen in a 
star is converted into heavier atoms like 
helium, the density of the star increases 
many fold and the star is well nigh dead. 
The core of a dying star contains the 


densest matter in the universe’*’- The ulti¬ 
mate destiny of a star, according to present 
theories, is that it will turn into one of 
three things—according to its mass— 
White Dwarfs, Neutron stars or Pulsars 
and Black Holes. 

If the star is about the mass of our 
Sun or less than that, it will turn into 
a white dwarf and finally die as a black 
dwarf. If the star is bigger than the 
Sun but not more than twice as big, it 
will turn into a neutron star or pulsar 
and thus die out. If the star is many 
times bigger than the Sun, it will turn 
into, what is called, a Black Hole. 

White Dwarfs 

Stars lighter than 1.2 solar mass tend 
to die as white dwarfs. The white dwarfs 
are no bigger than the Earth (around 
6.000 km. radius) but their central 
density is very great. It can reach 10^ 
grams per cubic centimetre This means, 
that a teaspoon of its material will weigh 
as much as a ton In white dwarfs, the 
enormous contracting pull of gravity is 
balanced by the pressure created by iho 
rapidly moving electrons. White dwarfs 
are distinguished by their high luminosity 
and high surface temperature. A white 
dwarf will continue for millions of years 
generating heat and light. But it will 
steadily cool down and ultimately turn 
into a black dwarf, emitting neither heal 
nor light. It will, thus, be reduced to 
cinder and consigned to the ash heap 
of the Universe. 

Neutron Stars or Pulsars 

Stars whose mass is between 12 
times and something less than 2 times 
the ma.ss of the Sun, turn into neutron 
stars or Pulsars. Neutron stars ate so- 
called, because they are made up, almost 


*No(c. Constituents of matter are a fun¬ 
ction of density. At a density 
beyond 10H grams cm^ (lOiJ is 
million and 10^^ is million million) 
electrons become so energetic, 
that they combine with protons in 
nuclei to form neutrons. Beyond 
3x1011 grams cm^, the nuclei 
begin to liberate neutrons. At 
around SXlQt^ grams cm^, nuclei 
break up into separate protons 
and neutrons and so on. 
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entirely, of atomic particles called 
neutrons. In a neutron star, matter is 
compressed until it approaches the density 
of matter within an atomic nucleus about 
1014 grams per cubic centimetre. A 
teaspoon of neutron star matter would 
weigh a billion tons. This is a density, 
a billion times greater than the density 
of white dwarfs. 

The collapse of a big star into a 
neutron star happens in a matter of 
seconds. The shock wave of collapse, 
coming from the interior, blasts the outer 
layers of gases in the star into space. 
This would look like the explosion of 
a nova. After the explosion the star 
shrinks. 

In the shrunken neutron star left by 
the explosion, gravitational energy would 
raise the temperature to many millions 
of degrees. Yet, the outer crust of the 
star, about a kilometre thick, remains 
unaffected and docs not melt. It is a 
fantastically .solid and rigid crystalline 
material, 10*j times stiller than steel. 
Inside, the neutrons form a superfluid, 
with almost no viscosity. 

Calculations show that an object as 
dense as a neutron star must also have 
a prodigious gravitational power a hundred 
billion times that of the earth. So strong 
is the gravitational pull, that a mountain 
on the surface of a neutron star, would 
not rise higher than an inch. All the 
energy that a man pul out in a life 
time, would not be enough to climb that 
one-inch mountain. It is estimated that 
as many as a 100 million of the 100 
billion stars in f>ur galaxy, must have 
burnt themselves out and have collapsed 
into neutron stars. 

Pulsars. It is now agreed among 
astronomers that pulsars are fast- rotating 
neutron stars- Pulsars were first noticed 
by British astronomers in Cambridge in 
1961. They are distinguished by the fact 
that they send out radio waves in regular 
frequency, with greater precision than the 
ticking of a clock. By 1969 some three 
dozen pulsars were located. The dis¬ 
covery of the Pulsar NP 0532 in the 
Crab Nebula in 1968, represented a 
major break through This pulsar sent 
out radio waves at the remarkably 
short radio ,yCriod of 0.033 second, the 
shortest yet found for any pulsar. It 
is presumed that this pulsar is a survival 
of the super nova explosion of A. D. 
1054 which formed the Crab Nebula. 

The Crab nebula pulsar (NP0532^ 
show.s signs of slowing down, at the 
infinitesmal rate of about one part in 


2500, in an year. This means that the 
pulsar is slowly decaying, as it uses 
up its energy. Meanwhile, it pours out 
radiation at a stupendous rate— about 
10,000 times the radiation of the Sun* 

NP 0532 is not the only Pulsar, 
known to be associated with an old 
supernova- PSR 0833-45, discovered by 
Australian astronomers in 1968, pulsates 
every 0.089 seconds. This has been 
located in the Vela Nebula, which is 
considered to be the debris from an un¬ 
recorded supernova explosion several 
thousand years ago. The rate of pulsa¬ 
tion of the Vela pulsar is gradually 
lengthening, a property shared by other 
observed pulsars. It is also noticed that 
the pulsation of the Vela Pulsar, tends 
to become irregular. Such behaviour 
indicates that the pulsars could not 
safely be used as precise time keepers. 

Black Holes 

‘Black Holes' is a misleading term, 
because what it represents are not 
holes at all. On the contrary, they 
are stars, which have contracted so 
much that they have developed super 
density, 10 lo grams per cubic centi¬ 
meter. This represents a density greater 
than the ultra -density of white dwarfs 
'lOs grams cm:i) and neutron stars 
lOi* grams cm^i). The black hole in 
the density of all stars, whose mass is 
considerably greater than the mass of the 
Sun. They are so compact and their 
gravitational pull so strong, that even 
light or radiations produced by them 
cannot escape them. So they cannot be 
seen by optical telescopes. 

Black Holes were predicted by 
Einstein’s general theory of relativity. 
The theory is thi.s. If a given mass is 
condensed into progressively smaller 
radii, its gravitaticmal influence becomes 
so strong, that below a critical radius 
the radiation emitted by the object, can 
no longer escape from it. This critical 
value of the radius, is called the Schwarz - 
child radius after the German astreno- 
mer, Karl Schwarzchild who first ob¬ 
tained the solution of Einstein's held 
equations for a spherical mass in 1916. 
The Schwarzchild radius for the Sun, 
would be about 2 miles. An object, 
with the Schwarzchild radius, is referred 
to by astronomers, as a ‘black hole’ since 
it cannot be seen by a distant observer. 

A Black Hole is an awesome phe¬ 
nomenon. It is the smallest and the den¬ 
sest object in the Universe. Its gravi¬ 
tational power is incredible. It can 
swallow up everything near it and nothing 
that gets into it, can ever escape from it. 
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It can neither crack nor split nor de¬ 
crease in size. It can only grow and 
nothing in the Universe can stop it 
from growing. This is a foreboding 
prospect. 

The Black Hole is a collapsed star or 
as some would call it, - a Collapsar. 
The collapse of the star or its trans¬ 
formation into a black hole is quick and 
invisible. The star merely winks out 
and is never seen again- But although 
invisible, it exerts a terrific influence 
over everything around it. 

Wc do not know what i s inside a 
black hole or what goes on within its 
bowels. Il is however believed that a 
black hole has a perfectly smooth sur 
face without any ups or downs. A 
black bole cannot be idcniified by any 
direct means- Indirect evidence is, how¬ 
ever, available. It is its enormous gra¬ 
vitational power that gives it away. 

Cygnus X—1 

One such black hole, recently identi - 
lied, is a powerful but invisible X-ray 
object, called Cygnus X-l. It has been 
spoltedjby satellites, which carried X-ray 
telescopes. Cygnus X -l is paired with a 
super- star, (HDE 226868) which is visible. 
The unseen Cygnus X-l is drawing out 
a stream of gases from its visible 
companion. The stream of gas spirals 
around the black hole. One end of the 
spii^il ultimately disappears into the black 


hole. What is happening is that Cygnus 
X -l is bleeding its companion, a big blue 
star to death. As the gases spiral in 
towards the black hole, they collide, 
compress, heat up high temperatures 
and send out intense X-rays. It is these 
X-rays that have indicated the presence 
of a black hole in the vicinity 

This Black Hole is estimated to be 
about the size of three Suns On the 
face of it, this appears to be a small 
size for a black hole, which is capable 
of swallowing up whole galaxies- But 
this size is the Sc/twarzchiM size. 
When our Sun is reduced to the 

Schwarzchild size, it will have a radius 
of about 2 miles only. Cygnus X-l has 
a Schwarzchild radius 3 times the present 
radius of the Sun, which is something 
like, five hundred thousand miles. This 
is big enough to absorb galaxies. 

Some scientists suggest that the 

centre of our galaxy is occupied by a 
Black Hole.* Dr. Kip Thorne of the 
California institute of Technology, a 
leading authority on collapsed stars, 
thinks that ultimately this Black Hole, 
if it exists, will eat up the whole matter 
in our galaxy. He says “We would like 
to sweep this fact under the carpet, 
but occasionally, wc drag it out, look it 
in the face and shudder”.** 

• Sec the Milky Way, supra- 
** Also see the Quasars, inl’ia. 
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STARS forming a group are called 
constellations. Many of the constellations 
are only seemingly so. A number of 
stars appear to form a group, because 
some happen to be almost behind the 
others in our line of vision, though they 
may be many thousand light years apart 
and have nothing to do with one another. 

Many stars and groups of stars, 
forming apparent constellations have been 
named after legendary heroes or called 
after familiar forms and animals. Some 
names like .Corona Borealis (the Northern 
Crown), Cygnus (the Swan) and the 
seven stars in Ursa Major, known as 
the Plough, bear some semblance to the 
figures of things they are supposed to re ¬ 
present. Many others call for a highly 
extended imagination in order to con¬ 
nect their shapes with the forms of 
things they arc called after. 


Star Clusters 

There are two types of star groups- 
The first group called open or I’alaclic 
clusters are groups of up to two or three 
hundred stars, which arc found in the 
spirals of the Milky Way. The open 
clusters visible to the naked eye are the 
Pleiads, the Hyades and Praesepe. Of 
these, the finest spectacle is Pleiads which 
glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled 
in a silver braid. The Pleiads consist of 
some 200 stars, of which wc can see 
some 12 or 14 without the aid of 
mechanical devices. 

The second group, called phhular 
clusters, contains over ore hundred 
thousand stars and represents the outer 
stellar population of the Milky Way. 
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Recognised Constellations 

In 1928 the International Astrono¬ 
mical Onion recognised 88 constellations. 
These constellations arc mainly used to 
describe the location of stars and the 
positions of comets, meteors or other 
heavenly bodies- Obiviously, it is easier 
to speak of a star in Aquila or Orion 
than to describe its exact astronomical 
position. The names of the recognised 
constellations arc given below: 


Table 11 
Cunstellations 


Latin Name and 


Abbreviation 


Lngiii/i V'ersum 

Andromeda 

And 

Chained Maiden 

Antlia 

Ant 

Air Pump 

Apus* 

Aps 

Bird of Paradise 

Aquarius' 

Aqr 

Water Bearer 

Aquila 

Aql 

Eagle 

Ara* 

Ara 

Altar 

Aries - 

Ari 

Ram 

Auriga 

Aur 

Charioteer 

Bootees 

Boo 

Herdsman 

Caelum 

Cae 

Chisel 

Camel Opardalis 

Cam 

Giraffe 

Cancer- 

Cnc 

Crab 

Canes Vcnatici 

CVN 

Hunting Dog 

Canis Major 

CMa 

Great Dog 

Canis Minor 

CMi 

Small Dog 

Capricornus 

Cap 

Sea Goat 

Carina* 

Car 

Keel 

Cassiopeia 

Cas 

Lady m Chair 

Ceniaurus* 

Cen 

Centau r 

Cepheus 

Cep 

King 

Cetus 

Cet 

W'halc 

Chameleon* 

Cha 

Chameleon 

Circinus* 

Cir 

Compasses 

Columba 

Col 

Dove 

Coma Berenices 

Com 

Berenice's Hair 

Corona 



Australis 

CrA 

Southern Crown 

Corona Borealis 

CrB 

Northern Crown 

Corvus 

CrV 

Crow 

Crater 

Crt 

Cup 

Cruz* 

Cru 

VSouthern) Cross 

Cygnus 

Cyg 

Swan 

Delphinus 

Del 

Dolphin 

Dorado* 

Dor 

Swordfish 

Draco 

Dra 

Dragon 

Equulcus 

Equ 

Little Horse 

Eridanus 

Eri 

River Eridanus 

Fornax 

For 

Fuioace 


Gemini.'* 

Gem 

Twins 

Grus* 

Gru 

Crane 

Hercules^ 

Her 

Hercules 

Horologium* 

Hor 

Clock 

Hydra 

Hya 

Sea Serpent 

Hydrus* 

Hyi 

Water Snake 

Indus* 

Ind 

Indian 

Lacerta 

Lac 

Lizard 

Leo • 

Leo 

Lion 

Leo Minor. 

LMi 

Small Lion 

Lepus 

Lep 

Hare 

Libra. 

Lib 

Scales 

Lupus* 

Lup 

Wolf 

Lynx 

Lyn 

Lynx 

Lyra 

Lyr 

Lyre 

Mensa* 

Men 

Table( Mountain) 

Microscopiura 

Mic 

Microscope 

Monoceros 

Mon 

Unicorn 

Musca* 

Mus 

Fly 

Norma* 

Nor 

Square 

Octans* 

Oct 

Octant 

Ophiuchus 

Oph 

Serpent Bearer 

Orion 

Ori 

Orion vHuntcr^ 

Pavo* 

Pav 

Peacock 

Pegasus 

Peg 

Pegasus 

Perseus 

Per 

Perseus 

Phoenix* 

Phe 

(Champion; 

Phoenix 

Pictor* 

Pic 

Painter’s Easel 

Pisces*, 

Psc 

Fishes 

Piscis Austrinus 

PsA 

Southern Fish 

Puppis 

Pup 

Poop (Stern/ 

Pyxis 

Pyx 

Compass 

Reticulum* 

Ret 

Net 

Sagitta 

Sgc 

Arrow 

Sagittarius. 

Sgr 

Archer 

Scorpius. 

SCO 

Scorpion , 

Sculptor 

Scl 

Sculptor 

Scutum 

Set 

Shield 

Serpens 

Ser 

Serpent 

Sextans 

Sex 

Sextant 

Taurus . 

Tau 

Bull 

Telescopium* 

Tcl 

Telescope 

Triangulum 

Tri 

Triangle 

Triangulum 

Australc* 

TrA 

Southern 

Tucana* 

Tuc 

Triangle 

Toucan 

Ursa Major 

UMa 

Great Bear 

Ursa Minor 

UMi 

Small Bear 

Vela* 

Vcl 

Sails 

Virgo• 

Vir 

Virgin 

Volans* 

Vol 

Flying Fish 

Vulpecula 

Vul 

Fox 


* Those marked with an asterisk arc not 
visible from mid northern latitudes. 
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Quasars or Quasi Stellar Radio 
sources, are as the name implies, part 
star and part-radio objects. These were 
originally considered stars, and later 
classified as radio-galaxies,thal is galaxies, 
that emit radiation at radio frequencies, 
in 1960 it was found, that these objects 
were not mere radio galaxies, but were 
unique objects which combined the charac- 
tercstics of star s and radio galaxies. They 
were therefore named Qiiasi-stcUar Radio 
Galaxies or Quasars. 

Quasi Stellar Object (Q S O) 

In 1965, it was noted that many of 
the so called quasars, were quiescent, that 
is, radio quiet. In fact it turned out, that 
the majority of quasars were radio*quict. 
Such quasais, were named Quasi Sul/ar 
Ohjjcts or Q. S O. 

Discovery of Quasars 

The first quasar, was discovered, or 
rather identified, by Thomas Matthews 
and Alan Sandage (OS) in 19i)0. It was a 
star like object numbered 3C 48 in the 
Third Cambridge Catalogue and was sup¬ 
posed to be a radio galaxy In 1963, 
another quasar, numbered 3C 273 was 
identified. Like 3C 48, this was also 
classified as a radio galaxy More quasars 
have been identified since- Though many 
objects are suspected to be quasars, only 
about 350 have been confirmed as such 
till now. These arc compact blue objects 
that emitted strongly in the ultra violet, 
as well as the radio portion of the spec¬ 
trum- They exhibited many peculiarities 
like fluctuating brightness and large red 
shifts. 

Peculiarities of Quasars 

(1) Excessive Radiation. The two 
quasars closely studied are 3C 48 and 
3C273.3C 48 was as bright as a star of 
the 16th magnitude but it emitted much 
more ultra-violet radiation, than any 
other star of the same magnitude. 3. C 
273, also showed radiation, out of all 
proportion to its size or brightness. 

(2j Fluctuating Brightness. The qiia- 
tydrs show fluctuations in brightness. 3 C48 
showed a variation of ,more than 40 
per cent in an year. 3 C 273. also varied 
in brightness by as much as 50 per cent. 
Quasars generally fluctuate in brightness 


often within weeks or months or some¬ 
times in only a few days. 

(3) Fairly Small Objects. It is a well 
known principle that a celestial body does 
not change in brightness faster than the 
time, it takes light to cross it ■ Therefore, if 
a quasar is seen to change substantially in 
a week, it can only be a few times larger 
than the solar system, which light can 
Cross in about half a day If a quasar was 
as bigas our galaxy, it will not change 
in brightness for a hundred thousand 
years, because it takes 100,000 years for 
light to traverse our galaxy. No such 
quasar has been noticed so far. It follows 
that quasars are comparatively small 
objects, which cannot compare with 
galaxies in si/c. 

(4) Reservoirs of vast energy. Com¬ 
pared to their size, the energy produced by 
qua.sars is incredibly vast. Some quasars 
emit energy which is greater than the 
combined energy emitted by a hundred 
large galaxies, like our Milky Way. In 
fact, a typical quasar, throws out in one 
second, enough energy to meet all the 
needs of the Earth for billions of years. 

(5) Far away bodies. All quasars 
show large red shifts. The red shift tells us. 
how far away the object is. The spectrum of 
3 C 273 showed a red shift of 158. 3 C 273 
showed a larger red shift. 367 The red 
shift of 3 C 48 showed it to be as far 
away as 2 billion light years The larger 
red shift of 3. C. 48 indicated a distance 
of same 4 billion light years- Quasar OQ 
172 discovered in 1973, is the farthest of 
the quasars known. It is about 10 billion 
light years away. This means that the 
light from this quasar (OQ 172) must 
have started on its way towards us, about 
2 billion years, after the Big Bang, which 
is Currently estimated to have occurred 12 
million yea rs ago. So, what wc are seeing 
now, is how the quasar looked 10 billion 
years ago, not how it looks like now- 

(6) Fast Receders. The red shift 
shows not only how far the object is, but 
also how fast it is receding from us (All 
red shifts small and large show recession) 
The speed of recession, for the quasars, 
ranges from 15 per cent of the velocity 
of light to over 90 per cert. 3 C 273 
appears to be receding from us at about 
96,000 km per second, which is a little 
more than 3P per cent of the velocity of 
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light (300,000 km per second). But the 
red shift of quasar OQ 172 shows that it 
is moving away from us at about 90 per 
cent of the velocity of light. The red shlft^ 
of quasars tell us a fascinating tale. As Prof 
John Wheeler of Princeton puts it 
“Quasars are beacons that light up the 
far away and the long ago'’. 

(7) Shortlived Objects. Quasars aie 
shortlived in comparison to stars. While 
stars survive for many billions of years, 
quasars have a life time well below a 
billion years. Considering the prodigious 
energy that they emit, it is small wonder 
that they do not survive long. 

Energy Potentials of Quasars 

Nobody knows how the quasars ha’.c 
come to possess such massive energy 
potential. Among the various explanations 
olfered, two may be mentioned here 
ThomasGold of Cornell University, 
thinks that quasars are a product, of thc 
wholesale cataclysm caused by a 'black 
hole’. A black hole is characterised by a gra¬ 
vity, so colossal that it emits nothing. Noth¬ 
ing that falls into it can get out-not a sound, 
not even a heat or light wave- When a 
massive star has collapsed into a black 
hole, it reaches out to pull all the nearbN 
stars into itself, thus making the black 
hole bigger and stronger. When the black 
hole grows powerful enough to menace a 
whole galaxy the threatened stars put o i 
all their e.nergy to keep from falling id 
The crackling heat of a whole galax ' 
lighting to avoid going down a black hcl. 
might very well be the mystery behind 
the incredible energy output of the qua-sar*-. 

Matter and Anti-matter. Another hypo¬ 
thesis, that incidentally explains the great 
energy released by quasars, is that in the 
universe, matter is balanced or countered 
by anti-matter. Physicists have discovered 
that the protons ant! electrons of a hyd- 
ogen atom have anti-particles, called anti¬ 
proton and positron. These anti-particles 
have the same properties as protons and 
electrons but opposite charges. It is 
argued that if a piece of matter and anti¬ 
matter are brought together, the protons 
will annihilate the antiprotons and the 
electrons will desiroy the positrons. The 
resultant r, lease of energy is calculated 
to be many thousand limes more than 
that of a hydrogen bomb of similar mass. 

ft is quite possible that matter and 
anti-matter mixing in certain regions of 
the universe will annihilate each other and 
in the process release enormous quantities 
of energy. This can veiy well explain 


The Solar Eclipse 

On 30 June, 1973, a giant super¬ 
sonic jet. Concord, began a fantastic 
journey across the continent of Africa 
at exactly 9.30 a. m., West-African 
time. It raced the Moon’s shadow at 
2,000 kmph at 18,000 metres altitude 
for almost 3,000 km. The shadow, 
caused by the longest total solar 
eclipse in recent history (the next 
comparable one will only be in 2050 
iD), had stretched to a diameter 
^60 km. wide and had brought post¬ 
twilight darkness at midday over the 
land below. 

A solar ellipse (strictly speaking 
in occidtation) occurs when the Moon 
h'es in between the tlarth and the 
'sun exactly in a line. This can happen 
inly on a new moon day. (A lunar 
'•clipse occurs when the Earth lies 
between the Sun and the Moon on a 
full moon day.) When itr on Earth 
sec the solar eclipse, an observer on 
Moon will see a partial eclipse of the 
Eui th as the shadow of the Moon falls 
on Earth. Similarly, a solar eclipse 
on the Moon will coincide with the 
lunar eclipse on Earth. Normally, 
one would expect a solar or lunar 
eclipse to take place once a month when 
the Sun, Moon and Earth come in 
a line. However, since the orbit of 
''doon is slightly inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, the chances that they 
<ome exactly in a straight line are 
•mall. Even ij they do, since the Earth 
has a/tuich larger disc, the eclipse can 
he observed jrom only certain regions 
of the globe. 


the tremendous energy potentials of the 
quasars. 

Quasar Population 

The qua.sar population of the universe 
is estimated to have been about 14 million, 
in the first instance- As the life-time of 
a quasar is short, many of these quasars 
must have degenerated into less luminous, 
less act ive objects, perhaps into ordinary 
galaxies. We know of their existence in 
the past, because the signals they emitted 
billions of years ago, arc only now reach¬ 
ing our telescopes. ^ 

To-day, the total population of*'! 
quasars (including the radio quiet QSOs) 
may be estimated at about 1.5 million. 
Out of these, about 35,000 may be reckoned 
as radio-emitting quasars. 
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THE SUN is one of the stars in the 
Milky Way. Modern estimates place the 
Sun at a distance of 30,000 to 33,000 light 
years from the centre of the galaxy. The 
Sun and the neighbouring stars generally 
move in almost circular orbits, around 
the galactic centre at an average speed 
,)f about 250 km per second. The Sun at 
this rate takes 250 million years to com¬ 
plete one revolution, round the centre. 
This period (250 million years,) is now 
called a cosmic year. 

The Sun dominates a space of at least 
S billion miles across, so far, that light 
travelling at 186,282 miles a second re¬ 
quires half a day to cross it. The Sun 
is the head of a large family of 9 planeis- 
Mercnry, Venus, Earth. Mars, Jafnter, 
Sattirn, Uranus, Neptune and P/nto~the 32 
satellites accompanying the planets, tho¬ 
usands of planetoids or asteroids and 
comets. 

The Sun contains more than 99.87 
per cent of the entire mass in the solar 
system It controls the movement of the 
planets and the asteroids and the comets, 
as well. It is the source of all heat and 
light in the solar system The Sun’s 
energy is generated by nuclear collisions 
in its interior Like all other stars, the 
Sun is composed mainly of hydrogen It is 
calculated that the Sun consumes about 
trillion pounds of hydrogen every second. 
The temperature in the Sun's interior 
is estimated to reach about 20,000,000'’ C. 
36,000,000" F;. 

The Sun is at a mean distance of one 
AU; that is, 92,955,945 miles from the 
Earth It has a diameter of 865,390 miles 
and a surface temperature of 5,700" C. 
Its surface area is approximately 12.000 
times that of the Earth. In volume, it is 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. 

The glowing surface of the Sun which 
we see, is called Photosphere. Over this 
surface lie two layers of solar atmosphere. 
The inner layer called the Reversing Layer 
c.\tends outward for a few hundred miles. 
The outer layer called Chromosphere, 
because of its reddish colour, extends, for 
several thousand miles Beyond this layer 
the magnificent corona of the Sun, 
which is visible during eclipses. 

-Solar energy generated by thermo¬ 
nuclear reactions in the core is carried 
lo the outer layers by a process of 


convection. The convective zone is just 
under the photosphere, which produces 
most of the visible lighi received by the 
earth. The temperature of the photosphere 
and the inner layer of the chromosphere 
is at a minimum. But the shock waves sent 
up from the convective zone rise through 
the upper chromosphere and the corona, 
till it reaches some two million degrees 
kelvin * in the corona. It is from the 
corona that solar winds go out into inter¬ 
planetary space 

Iron, nickel and calcium are believed 
to be the principal elements in the com¬ 
position of the coiona, all in a statu of 
extreme attenuation and high excitation 
that indicates temperatures of the order 
of a million dcgrce.s 1'. 

Of the gaseous elements in the Sun's 
atmosphere, more than sixty have been 
identified as terrestrial elements all in 
vaporous form of course, because of the 
intense heat of the Sun. 

Sun-spots are dai k patches noticed on 
the surface of the Sun, They vary greatly 
in size The largest spot ever measured 
^April 1947) covered 7,000 million sq 
miles or approximately 0.7 per cent of 
the Sun’s visible suifacc. The life periods 
of these spots alsi) vary. They may last 
from a tew hours to many weeks 

They show strong magnetic licUfs and 
reach a maximum every 11 years. During 
the maximum a sun-spot period, the 
Sun shows marked activity in shorter 
"wave lengths” like X-rays and ultra-violet 
radiations. Frequent solar eruptions and 
solar flares occur These produce great 
reactions on the Earth and its atmosphere 
such as ionospheric disturbances, magnetic 
storms, interruptions of radio communi¬ 
cations, unusual auroral displays and a 
lowering of the average cosmic ray 
intensity. 

Solar flares, usually associated with 
sun-spots are eruptions from the outer 
atmosphere of the Sun, when clouds of 
hot ionised gas roll out of the Sun for many 
miles The Naval Research Laboartory, 
Washington, has taken photographs of a 
solar eruption that occurred on the night 
of December 13. 1971 The photos—the 
first of its kind—were taken by a device 
called White Light Coronagraph aboard 

* See Temperature Gen. Informatibn. 
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the orbiting solar observatory, OSO—7. 
They show enormous clouds of gas spew¬ 
ing out of the flaring region on the back 
side of the Sun. The clouds were 20 to 40 
times the si/.e of the Earth and were shot 
out of the Sun's surface at speeds of %. 
kra. per second of through the outer surface- 
the Corona. According to Dr. Richard 
Tousey N. L. R. Project Director, if the 
blast of clouds had been aimed towards 
the Earth instead of away from it, it would 
have caused great auroral displays, put 
magnetic compasses out of operation and 
disrupted long-distance telephone com¬ 
munications- 

Solar Wind. The lirst clue to the exis¬ 
tence of the solar wind was provided by 
comets. A German phy.slcist Bcerraan, 
showed that comet tails were turned back¬ 
wards, when the comets approached the 
Sun, because a steadily blowing solar wind 
was pushing the comet tail away from the 
Sun. Recent researches through satellites 
have shown that the solar wind is made 
up of a plasma * that is, ionised gas, mostly 
hydrogen and helium containing nearly an 
equal number of protons and electrons. 
It flows outward from the Sun at super¬ 
sonic speeds, around 400 km. a second. 
Apparently, this wind sweeps through the 
whole solar system to a distance of 40 
AUs from the Sun, which coincides with 
the very limits of the planetary orbits. 

Due to the Sun'j, rotation, the solar 
wind travels in spirals and carries with it 
magnetic fields- The Earth's magnetic 
field -the magnetosphere — acts as a 
shield against the ever blowing solar 
wind and deflects it away from the Earth. 
Nevertheless particles of solar wind, some¬ 
times pierce the magnetic shield and center 
the upper atmosphere, where, like the 
solar flares they cause auroral displays- 

The solar wind distorts the shape of 
ihe magnetosphere. The magnetosphere 
extends to a distance of 64,000 km- 
above the Earth—10 times the radius of 
the Earth. On that part of the Earth 
exposed to the Sun. 'the sunlit side) the 
solar wind sweeps along the magnetopause 
(See The Earth) past the Earth. On the 

Plasma is a fourth state nf matter (in 
addition to solids liquids and Hases) where 
the gases are ionised. An ion is an atom 
or group of atoms, which has gained or 
lost one or more electrons andthus carries 
H negative or a po.sitive charge. Proton 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom, without 
Its electron is a hydroffen ion. Alpha 
particle, the nucleus of the helium atom, 
without its electron is a neliuni ion. 


other side of the Earth (the night side) the 
solar wind converges again and compresses 
the magnetic field into a plume or tail, 
more or less like what it does to cornet^ 
The tail thus formed extends to over six 
million km on the night side of the 
Earth. The particles of the solar wind and 
also those from the deep space are trapped 
in the tail and travel back and forth 
endlessly. 

Polar .■\uroras. There are two auroras, 
the Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights 
and the Aurora Australis or Southern 
Lights. These are lights that sweep across 
the sky in waves or streamers or folds. 
They arc very often multi-coloured and 
provide one of the finest spectacles in" 
nature. They occur in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions. But the Northern 
Lights can be seen as far south as New 
Orleans in America and the Southern . 
Lights as far north as Australia. 

The auroras are chiefly caused by sun¬ 
spots, which are magnetic storms on the 
surface of the Sun. These storms discharge 
electrified particles into space The Earth’s 
magnetic poll's attract these particles- 
Consequently, the north and south 
poles are the radiating centres of these 
elcctro-magnctic displays. The electrified 
particles from the Sun cause gases in the ^ 
upper atmosphere to vibrate and glow in 
colours peculiar to them, just as a neon 
sign glows when electric charges pass 
through it. The causal relation between . 
sun spots and aurotas, has been doubted 
because the interval between the two was 
always erratic and never uniform. This 
has now been explained by the discovery 
of the Van Allen Belt. 

Van Allen Belt. The Van Allen belts, 
two layers of charged particles surrounding 
the Earth were discovered in 1959 by physi¬ 
cist. James Van Allen, when analysing ^ 
data from early Explorer and pioneer 
rockets. Pioneer XII later indicated that 
the two belts were high intensity /.ones of 
a larger band of radiation called mangneto- 
sphere extending to about 40,000 miles 
out from the Earth. Here the protons and 
electrons shot out from the Sun are caught 
and held by the magnetism of the Earth 
The inner belt with its centre, some 
1,500 miles from (he Earth does not touch 
the atmosphere. The outer layer, several 
hundred miles high is much larger and 
touches the atmosphere in the vicinity of , 
the poles. Electrons that burst out with,, 
.sunspots are trapped by the inner laycrr*^. 
Only the “overflows” pass into the outer 
belt and illumine the atmosphere. This is 
supposed to explain the irregular time lag 
between sunspots and auroras. 
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A Planetary System implies a central 
star, accompanied by planets which re¬ 
volve round it. The solar system to which 
our Earth belongs is a planetary system 
centred in the Sun. 

Planetary systems are to be distingui¬ 
shed from Planetary nebulas. These arc 
masses of gas around a central star. They 
look like shells or layers of gas, around a 
iicentral nucleus About 400 such nebulas 
have been observed in our galaxy. It 
may happen that some of these planetary 
nebulas, are, in fact planetary systems. 
But, at p resent, the evidence on this score 
is scanty. 

Planets 

The term planets is derived from ' he 
Greek word planetes, meaning, wandercs. 
Unlike the stars, which are visible in their 
fixed positions in the sky always, the 
planets shift their positions and some¬ 
time even disappear from view. Theie- 
tore they came to be called planets or 
-wanderers. The fist known planets were 
named after the Roman gods Merem v. 
i'enus. Mars, .fnpiter and Saturn The 
other planets, when they wcae discovered 
.'>later, were also named according to the 
old pattern Neptune and Pinto. 

The planets arc divided into the inner 
planets and the outer planets. The inner 
planets arc Mercury, Venus, Earth and 
Mars. The Earth is the largest of the inner 


planets and the densest of all planets. All 
the inner planets are dense rocky bodies 
and are collectively called terrestrial 
planet.s, because they resemble the Earth- 
The outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune are very big, with large 
satellite families. They are composed 
mostly of such elements as hydrogen and 
helium. These planets are called .lovian. 
after Jove the Greek name for Jupiter, 
because they resemble Jupiter in many 
things. All of them rotate furiously, wear 
dense atmospheres and consist of far 
lighter elements than the earth-like or 
terrestrial, inner planets. 

The outermost planet Pluto is in a 
class by itself. It is supposed to be a 
dense planet like the inner planets, 
although it is (he farthest of the outer 
planets. 

Table 12 

Rotation and Revolution 

Planet Rotation Revolution 


Mercury 

58 5fi 

days 

88 

days 

Venus 

243 

days 

224.7 

day*’ 

Earth 

1 

days 

1 

year 

Mars 

1.03 

day 

1.88 

years 

Jupiter 

9 93 

hours 

11.36 years 

Saturn 

10.23 

hours 

29 46 

years 

Uranus 

10.8 

hours (?) 

84.01 

years 

Neptune 

15 8 

houis ? 

164 1 

years 

Pluto 

6.93 

days 

247 

years 
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Planetary Data 
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1 Mercury 

3,100 

0.056 

5 13 

9.36 

1 Venus 

7,700 

0.817 

4.97 

0,87 

[lEarth 

7,926 

l.OO 

5.52 

1.00 

^ars 

4,200 

0.108 

3 94 

0 38 

Jupiter 

887,003 

18 0 

1.33 

2.64 

^^aturn 

75,100 

95.2 

0.69 

1.13 

Uranus 

29.200 

14.6 

1.56 

1 07 

1 Neptune 27,700 

17.3 

2.27 

1 41 

[ i^luto 

3,500 

0.06 

4.0 

0.3 
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5 ^ 

^ 5 
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^ c: ,55 
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•i! 

= ~ 5 
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^ kj 

2 

i c 555 

.H ,5 ^ 
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kj > S 

^ 5 


't: c-c, 

2.6 

36 0 

40 

115 days 

6.4 

67 2 

24 

146 days 

7.0 

92.9 

• . • 

• • ■ • • * 

3.1 

141.5 

35 

237 days 

37.9 

483:4 

366 

:..6 years 

23 0 

886.0 

743 

5.6 ., 

13.7 

1782 0 

1606 

15 „ 

155 

2792.0 

2678 

30 ,. 

unknown 

3664.0 

2650 

30 .. 
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OTHER PLANETARY SYSTEMS 

A question that has intrigued astro¬ 
nomers and laymen alike, is whether there 
are other planetary systems, like the solar 
system in the universe. Many astronomers 
think that now, they are well on their 
way to answer this question in the affirma¬ 
tive. The Sun is an ordinary star, and has 
been formed in much the »ame way as 
other stars. It therefore stands to reason, 
that if the Sun has planets, many other 
stars must have them too. 

The difficulty has been to gather optical 
or radio evidence to substantiate this 
theoretical assumption- I'or, the nearest 
stars are many light years distant. Their 
planets, if they have any, will be far too 
small for our most powerful telescopes And 
planets, as a rule, arc not radio sources 
However, indirect evidence is available to 
show that at least 3 stars out of the 12 
nearest to the Sun have some sort of a 
planetary system. 

Barnard's Star 

Barnaid's star, some 6 million light 
years from the Earth, is one of the first 
stars noted by the astronomers, as being 
likely to have a planetary system like 
our own. Now, two Canadian scientists 
Oliver Jensen and Tadenz Ulrich claim in 
Astronomical Journal that Barnard’s 
star has five planets orbiting it In I96‘>, 
it was thought that the star had two 


planets. The number has now up to five. 
They have masses ranging from 0.7 to 1.6 
times the mass of Jupiter, the larges^ 
planet in the solar system. Orbiting dis 
stances from Barnard’s star are calculated 
to be, between 0.95 and 4.7 times the 
Astronomical Unit. ('AU the mean distance 
between the Sun and the Earth.) 

None of the planets however is likely 
to have, terrestrial conditions because 
Barnard's star is a feeble dwarf only 1/6 
the mass of the Sun and it shines but 
faintly on its planets. 

It looks likley that the Milky Way» 
with its 100,000 million stars, will have, 
several, hundred / thousand million planets 
too. And this goes for other galaxies, 
as well 

The following is a list of stars, near 
to the Sun, which are supposed to possess 
planetary systems like our own- 



Star 

Distance 

Planet-Mass 



(Light 

(Jiipilcr-I) 



veartt 


1 

Barnard's Star 

6 1 

1.5 

2 

Lalande 21,185 

7.9 

10 

3 

til Cygni 

10.7 

8 

4 

BDl-5 1,668 

12.4 

20 ( .' . 

5 

Cl 2354 

15.1 

20 (?) 

6 

BD-i-20 2,465 

15.5 

20 (? 

7 

BD1-43 4,305 

15.7 

20 (?; 

8 

CIN 2347 

25.5 

20 (?) 
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Mercury 

MERCURY is the planet closest to the 
Sun and the smallest. It was believed 
that the period of Mercury’s rotation or. 
its own axis corresponded with its period 
of revolution, like that of the Moon 
Recent radar readings, however, have 
shown that Mercury rotates on its own 
axis in 58 65 days, while it takes 88 days 
to complete one revolution round the 
Sun. This means that Mercury spins 
three times f3x58.65 days) for every two 
rcvolutiop- (2x88 days) round the Sun. 
The result is that when Mercury is in a 
most favoraole viewing position, we see 
nearly the same face with the same 
markings This is how the mistaken notion 
aro.se that its period of rotation was the 
sa.mc as its period of revolution. 

According to the famous astronomer 
Gerard Kupier. Mercury was probably 
twice as massive originally but the Sun 


evaporated away half its substances. The 
lighter, more volatile elements escaped, 
leaving a heavy planet, that is probably 
about 30 per cent silicates or rock and 
70 per cent metals. It is 5-1 limes as dense 
as water. Even today Mercury bathes 
constantly in the ferocious heat of the 
Sun. When it is closest to the Sun, 
temperatures reach 650"F on the equator 
though they probably drop during the long 
night to minus SOO^F. 

Astronomers have never seen Mercury 
really well, even though it is reasonablv 
close to the Earth. The planet stays so 
close to the Sun in its tiny orbit, that 
to the naked eye, it is almost alwam 
lost in the Sun’s glare. From the Eartl?. - 
it can sometimes be seen for a short time 
as an evening star just after sunset or a'- 
a morning .vmr just before dawn. But the 
Earth’s thick, haze-and dust filled atmo¬ 
sphere on the horizon often blots it out 
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It is doubtful if Mercury has an atmo¬ 
sphere. With low gravity (one-third of the 
J^rtb’s) and high temperatures, atoms and 
vnolecules of almost all gases, must have 
escaped into the interplanetary space leav¬ 
ing Mercury devoid of atmospheric gases. 

Venus 

Venus, the planet closest to the Earth, 
is also the brightest object in the sky, 
barring, of course, the Sun and the Moon. 
Named after the Roman goddess of beau¬ 
ty, Venus is popularly known as a star— 
as the Evening Star and the Morning Star. 
It is slightly smaller than the Eatrh, being 
some 300 miles less in diameter- It takes 
224.7 days to complete a revolution round 
the Sun and 244 days to complete a rotation 
on its own axis. Venus, unlike most other 
planets, rotates backward The regular 
rotation of most of the planets, 
including the Earth is counter-clockwise 
or direct—in the same way as they revolve 
round the Sun, but the rotation of Venus 
is clockwise or retrograde that is, oppo¬ 
site to the way it revolves round the Sun. 
Because of the combination of this slow 
backward motion and the 225 days it 
takes the planet to make one orbit round 
the Sun, Venus sees the Sun rising in the 
■west every 117 days- 

Many of the popular notions regarding 
Venus have been radically altered by the 
space probes of Venera 4 lOct. 1967). 
Venera 5 and 6 (May 1969', Mariner 2 
(Dec. 1962) and Mariner 5 lOct 1967) 
These probes have proved that Venus 
is a very hot planet -possibly the hottest 
of pltenets- li.'i temperature at the equator, 
may go as high as 1000'* ]■'. At such a 
temperature, lead, tin and zinc will melt 
and a number of compounds will vapori.se. 
[But at the top layers of Venusian clouds 
temperatures drop to minus Here, 

we have a most interesting phenomenon- 
a red hot planet wrapped in clouds of ice, 
with freezing temperatures above and 
boiling temperatures below, 

A curious feature of Venus discovered 
by the Russian Venus series 7 and 8 is 
that both the night and day temperature 
are nearly the same. This means that 
heat is being transported from the day 
.side to the ni^ht side. Strong winds in 
the higher atmosphere seem to be the 
carriers of heat. 

^ While the highest clouds on Earth 
seldom go above 10 miles, Venus has a 
!hick layer of clouds, about 35 miles high. 
They block much of the sunlight. The 
result according to some scientists may 
he a murky twilight on the surface of 


Venus, more or less like living at the 
bottom of a dust storm or dense smog. 
The thick atmosphere, does more than 
block the sunlight. It traps the Sun’s 
energy, and builds up a furnace-like heat. 
This is the well known ‘green house effect'. 
Solar energy filtering through the clouds 
is absorbed by the surface and is re-radi¬ 
ated as longer wave length infra red 
rays- But the cloudy atmosphere of Venus 
acts like the glass roof of a green house, 
it blocks the infra red re-radiation from 
escaping into space • This is supposed to 
be one of the reasons, why Venns has 
turned out to be a very hot planet. 

The surface of Venus, appears to be 
pock marked with craters., like that of 
the Moon or Mars This was brought out 
in an analysis made by the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory lU. S). An area, some 900 
miles wide, near the Equator of Venus 
is marked with a dozen or more craters,. 
These are very large craters, with diame- 
tres ranging from 21 to 130 miles There 
might be smaller craters, but they are 
not visible. The area is basically flat, 
no more than 3,300 ft- in altitude All 
the craters arc shallow, compared to 
their area The 100 mite crater is only 
a quarter of a mile deep 

The atmosphere of Venus is also 
uniqc consisting as it does, almost entirelv 
of carbon dioxide 90 -95 per centK It 
has a pressure of a hundred terrestrial 
atmospheres (100 times the pressure of 
the Earth's atmosphere- This is equal 
to the picssuic of water, more than half 
a mile under the sea 

Venus has no satellites like Jupiter, no 
rings like Saturn and no ice caps like 
Mars. It has a very weak magnetic held 
3/10,000th of the Earth’s magnetic field 
and has no radiation belt like Van Allen 
Belt. 

Earth (See The Earth) 

Mars 

Mars, named after the Roman god of 
War, is the fourth planet from the Sun. 
When Mars is favourably situated, it is 
brighter than most of the stars and is 
definitely red which has earned for it the 
surname Red Planet. It has a diameter of 
4,220 miles, a little more than half of the 
Earth’s. Its mas.s is about 1/IOth of that 
of the Earth It follows an orbit, much 
more elliptical than the Earth's, with a 
mean distance of about 140 million miles 
from the Sun. Sunlight on Mars is there¬ 
fore, less than half as strong as it is on the 
Earth and this makes, the planet much 
colder than the Earth Mars has polar 
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xaps similar to those of the Earth and 
because the Martian axis is tilted at 
almost the same angle as the Earth's its 
polar regions are exposed to sunlight in 
alternation, giving each hemisphere sura* 
mer and winter. But Mars takes t)87 days 

to orbit the Sun which means that its 
year is a little less than 2 earth years and 
that its seasons are nearly twice as long 
as those of the Earth. 

The relative orbits of Mars and Earth 
bring them very close a little more than 
35 million miles—on two occasions about 
2 years apart and then remove them far 
apart for another 15 years. In September 
1956, Mars paid the second of the current 
series of close visits to the Earth and the 
third in 1971. 

Mars caught the modern man’s fancy, 
when an Italian astronomer Schiaparelli 
announced in 1877, that he had discovered 

canals on Mars. The American astrono¬ 
mer, Perceval Lowell, supported Schiapa¬ 
relli and claimed that Mars was inhabited 
by intelligent beings. But the Mariner 
flights in 1964, 1969 and in 1971 have 
effectively disposed of these fanciful 
notions 

Mariner 9 

When Mariner 9 approached Mars in 
Nov. 1971, the planet was labouring 
undei a dust storm, intense and widespicad, 
lasting for some three months. The pic¬ 
tures that Mariner 9 has sent down, since 

the storm abated, have shown us a planet 
internally alive, more like the Earth than 
the Moon, with volcanoes, greater than 
any on Earth, canyons and dusty basins 
and jumbled uplifts and fractures. 

Mightiest of the Martian mountains 
is Nix Olympica .the snow of Olympus■ a 
volcanic mountain that embraces a vast 
caldera or crater 'to miles across. It Is 
the highest point on Mars, standing some 
15 miles above the plain, nearly three 
times as high as Mount Everest. 

Mars ... marred by a huge rift which 
cleaves the planet’s equatorial zone for 
2,300 miles, ft is 20,000 feet deep and 

75 —150 miles wide This huge rift pro¬ 
ves that the planet’s interior is geologi¬ 
cally alive. 

Mars is a dusty planet, with the dust 
often in motion, driven helter-skelter by 
dust storms, which sometimes envelope 


the major portion of the planet in a 
dusty haze. 

Mars must at one time have had mean-’l^' 
dcring rivers like those on Earth, if the 
dry ‘river beds' arc any indication. Schia¬ 
parelli does not appear to have been just 
fanciful when he spoke of canals—for the 
sinuous channels seen on Mars are in all 
likelihood, “the beds of ancient rivers 
through which large amounts of water, 
once flowed”. * Hut to-day liquid water 
does not exist on the surface of Mars. 
Yet there is much evidence that large 
amounts of water must exist inside Mars 
just as inside the Earth, ' 

The Polar Caps of Mars resemble those 
on Earth; they wax and wane with the 
seasons. But these caps are a mixture of 
dust, ash, watei ice and frozen carbon 
dioxide tdry ice —at least on the present 
evidence 

Most biologists believe that if life 
exists on Mars, it will be primitive - 
micro-oiganisnis or something like moss 
or lichens. But some believe in higher 
forms of life. Says Dr, Sagan, '‘There is 
no reason to believe or disbelieve that 
ijicrc are larger organisms on Mars. Mars 
has had 4^ billion years for independent 
evolution. Theicforc, the Martian orga¬ 
nisms, If any, arc not like ours The 
slate is clear on that subicet”. 

Mars has two small satellite'-, which 
have been named Phobos Fear; and 
Deimos (Terror,) after the legendary atten¬ 
dants of the War God, Mars. They were 
discovered in 1877 by Asaph Hall. The 

Mariner 9 pictures of Phobos show it to 
be 20.8 km. wide by 24.® kin long.. 
Of the 32 moons in the solar systeiti, ■ 
Phobos is the only one moving around 
Its parent planet faster than the planet 
itself. It completes three trips—11 hours 
each-every Martian day i24 hours 40 
minutes). Deimos, with a diameter of 
only 8 km requires only a few hours 

more to revolve around Mars than what 
Mars takes to rotate on its own axis. 
As opposed to Phobos, Deimos is a slow 

moon. Phobos would pass between Mars 
and the Sun about l,4t)0 times each year, 
while Deimos passes only 130 times. As 

seen from Mars, Phobos would appe^ 
to rise in the west and set in the eau 
while Deimos does just the opposite 


* Bradford A. Smith, Director of Plane¬ 
tary Ucsearch, New Mexico University. 
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.Jupiter 

JUPITER is the giant among the planets. 
Its mass is 71 per cent of the total mass 
of the planetary system- It has one and 
a half times the volume of all the other 
planets combined. Its mean diameter is 
about 11 times that of the Earth. It has 
a bulk 1.317 times as great as the Earth's 
and a mass 318.4 times that of the Earth. 
Hut its mean density is only one-fourth 
of the Ear(li‘.s- - a low value characteristic 
of all the Jovian planets. 

Jupiter is more like a star, than a 
planet If it had been a little moie 
massive, gravitational contraction would 
have released so much energy that the 
nuclear switch would have been turned on 
and it would have shone like the Sun or 
any other star. Being so nearly star-like, 
the planet gives olT more energy than it 
receives from the Sun two or three limes 
as much. No one knowf the source of 
this internal energy. And through some 
mechanism yet unknown. Jupiter emits 
random bursts of intense radio energy at 
long wave lengths. It is the most power¬ 
ful radio object in the sky, next only to the 
Sun. Apparently these radio emissions 
are related to the planet's poweiful 
magnetic tick! and radiation belts. 

Much oi Jupiter's mass is made up of 
atmosphere, which is estimated to be some 
25,000 miles deep. The atmosphere con¬ 
sists largely of hydrogen and helium 
• which explains the l.w density of the 
'planet, 1.34, roughly onc-fourth of the 
Earth’s density. Methane and ammonia 
t which are formed when hydrogen joins 
■with carbon and nitrogen respectively 
are also present in the atmosphere. Moat¬ 
ing high in the atmosphere are enormous 
. bands of pastel coloured clouds, thought 

to be composed of frozen and liquid 
ammonia, which, swirl about at whirl¬ 
wind speeds. It is thought that Jupiter 
has the primordial atmosphere of the 
Earth-hydrogen, methane, ammonia and 
water from which life originated on 
^ Earth- It is quite possible that a similar 
process of life will have been started on 
.lupitcr. 

Infra-red radio meters have measured 
Jupiter's average temperature to be about 


140" K.* il33" C below freezing point of 
ice) whereas; its largest satellite has a 
temperature of 128' K ( !45C ■■ The 
average temperatures on the night side 
and day side are the same This may 
show that the .Jovian winds carry heat 
from the day side to the night side or 
that the planet is radiating internal heat 
to both sides. 

What is at the core of Jupiter is not 
known. It is thought that it is made up 
t)f solid hydrogen When pressure rises 
above a million earth atmospheres, hy¬ 
drogen atoms arc crushed in such a way 
that their electrons are separated from 

their nuclei. In this ^tate hydrogen 
behaves like a metal, ft is denser than 
normal solid hydrogen and like most 
metals IS a good conductor of electricity 
Jupitci's cvMC 1*^ supposed lo be mule of 
this cxlrtTordinary stufl'—a metallic version 
of an element known on I'anh as the 
lightest of all gases. 

I he most conspicuous thing about 
Jupiter is its (in>at Rvi! Spot. It was .'irsi 
noticed by Cassini in lfi()5 and observed 

continuouslv since 1R72. It is a long oval 
area, somewhere in the south tropical 
region of Jupiter, some 8,000 miles broad 

and 25,000 miles long. The colour of the 
spot varies sometimes it is brick-red 
sometimes dull pink, at other times dull 
grey. It has a rotational speed of its own, 
four and a half miles slower per hour 
than its surrounding clouds- This Red 
Spot has not been satisfactorily explained 
sti fai. 

One explanation olTcrcd is that the 
spot is caused by a topographical feature, 
cither a rise or a depression on Jupiter's 
solid hydrogen surface. This might cover 
a large area ljut it need not be more than 
a few miles high or deep. As the planet 
rotates, the dense atmosphere flows around 
this feature and generates a column of 

relatively stagnant gis that extends 
upwards. This is called a Taylor Column 
The column reaches through the tops of 
the bright <immonia clouds, w! ere it shows 
as the Red Spot. 


For K-scale, see Teitipornliiri' in 
General Information. 
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Jupiter has 12 satellites—the biggest 
family of satellites of any planet. Of 
these four— Enropa, Ganymede and 
Cfl///jrw—called Galilean satellites*, are 
bigger than our Moon and the planet 
Mercury, These big satellites circle comp¬ 
aratively close to Jupiter, although one 
Callisto, is more than a million miles 
away. The other eight are smaller in 
size. The largest of these, Amalthea and 
Hestia have diameters less than 200 km. 
The four outermost satellites curiously 
enough, revolve round Jupiter from east 
to west, contrary to the motions of the 
great majority of satellites in the solar 
system and to the revolution of the planets 
around the Sun. One explanation of the 
retrograde motion of these satellites is 
that they were originally asteroids moving 
about between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter and that Jupiter's gravitational 
pull had drawn them up This is quite 
possible when we consider Jupiter's gigantic 
mass. 

Saturn 

Saturn is the outermost planet visible 
to the naked eye. It has a diameter of 
7.5,000 miles and is at a mean distance 
of 887 mdlion miles from the Sun It takes 
29> years to go round the Sun. Saturn’s 
density is 0.69 less than that of water, 
so that it will iloat in water if a sulTiciently 
big ocean could be found. 

Till 1967, we could identify only 9 
satellites of Saturn. A tenth satellite dis¬ 
covered in Jan. I9i>7 was named Janus. 
Janus is the satellite closest to Saturn. Of 
the ten satellites two arc very large, one 
of them Titan being nearly 3,000 miles 
in diameter- 

Titan is unique among the satellites, 
as it is the only satellite known, that holds 
an atmosphere. (See .5flrc///7« infra) 

But the most remarkable feature of 
Saturn is its system of rings. 

Saturn’s ring system is divided into 3 
main regions. The outermost ring, about 
15,000 km wide is about 274,000 km in 
diameter. The middle ring is about 2S,0(K) 
km wide- The outer and middle regions 
are separated by a dark region of. about 
50(X) km. This division is known as the 
Cassini division. The third ring Crape 
Ring—is about 18,000 km wide, separated 
from the bright middle ring by about 150 
km. The inner edge of this ring is some 

* Galileo was the tirst man to discover them 

in 1610. They were later given their 

present names by Marius. 


10,000 km away from the visible disc 
of Saturn. Inside these, reaching almost 
to the surface of Saturn is a fourth 
ring, extremely faint, which was identified 
in 19»>9 by the I’rench Scientist, Pierre' 
Guirin. This, probably is not a ring, 
like the three major rings. 

Till recently it was believed that the 
rings were made up of fine particles of 
dust and gas. Radar probe studies con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Richard, M. Goldstein 

and others at the Jet Propulsion Labora¬ 
tory, Passadena, California, have shown 
that these rings are made of rocky materi¬ 
al. Radar echoes bounced over a distance 
of over a billion km indicated that the- 
material must be rocky, having diameters 
of the order of one meter or above. This 
conclusion is basid on the high reflecti¬ 
vity of the rings for radar waves. If they 
were made of dust and gas, they would be 
quite transparent to the radar waves, 
with a consequent lowered reflectivitv. 

Saturn does not seem to possess a 
solid surface. This is deduced from the 
fact, that the radai waves sent up to 
Saturn showed no reflectivity. The surface 
of Saturn; however, is seen to change 
colour and on rare occasions it erupts 
with mammoth white spots. 

Uranus 

Uranus, at a distance of between l.‘*00 
and 1,000 million miles from the E.-'.rth, 
IS not visible to the unaided eye, but 
may be seen through good field glasses. 
It has five satellites. Arid, Unibrid, Tita~ 
nita, Oh-'ron and Miranda. All of them 
are comparatively small 

Uranus was identified as a planet in 
1781 by William Hcrschell and has 
completed only two revolutions round the 
Sun since its discovery. This dull methane 
planet is 14J times as massive as the 
Barth and has a temperature of about-- 
170"C. It takes some 84 terrestrial years 
to circle round the Sun and its day is 
10 hours 49 minutes The equator of 
Uranus is tilted at 9S‘’ out of the plane 
of its orbit with the result that it prac¬ 
tically rolls on its sides as it revolves 
round the sun and exposes its polar 
regions (north and south) to whatever 
light and warmth the Sun gives in periods 
of 42 years each 

Neptune 

Neptune, between 2,900 and 2,700 mil¬ 
lion miles from the Earth is also visible 
through good field glasses It has two 
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satellites one of which has a diametere 
of more than 2,000 miles ■ 

The planet was discovered in 1846, as 
a result of calculations made indepen. 
dently by two astronomers, Adams in 
England and Le Verrier in France. These 
calculations gave the position of an 
unknown planet, which was responsible 
for the perturbations in the motion of 
Uranus- The planet was found on 2.1rd 
Sept. 1846 in the indicated neighbourhood 

by Ootffried Gallc of the Berlin 
Observatory. 

It appears to be a pale green orb, no 
brighter than an 8th magnitude star and 

orbiting round the Sun once in every 
165 years 

Neptune has only two satellites Triton* 
and Nereid. Triton goes round in a retro¬ 
grade orbit, that is in the direction of 
Neptune's revolution 

Pluto 

Pluto, the outermost planet and re¬ 
moved from the Earth by a distance 
between 4,700 and 2,700 million miles is 


visible only through a telescope. This 
planet was tinally located in 1930 after 
a long arduous search byC. W, Tombaugh 
at the Lowell Observatory, Arizona (USA). 

Pluto is a tiny sphere, a little larger 
than Mercury and revolves eccentrically 
between 4,600 and 2,700 million miles 
from the sun. Its year is about 248 Earth 
years and its temperature round about— 
220'’C. It has no satellites. Its orbit is 
interlaced with that of Neptune, bringing 

it as much as 34 million miles closer 
to the Sun than Neptune. This has led 

some astronomers to believe that it is “a 
run away” satellite of Neptune. An 
existing Neptunian satellite Triton, also 
appears to have escaped Neptune's hold 
in the first instance, but had been brought 
back into Neptune's fold- This is supposed 
to he the reason why Triton goes about 
in a retrograde orbit, opposed to that 
of Neptune Pluto appears to h.ive been 
|osl permanently. But who knows? Any 
gravitational aberration might biing it 
back to its mother planet—Neptune 


SATELLITES 


THE satellites revolve round their 
mother planets or primaries. Of 
the nine planets. Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune are known 
to have satellites. Earth has only one 
satellite—the Moon. The Moon is unique 
in that it is the only satellite that has a 
size comparable to the size of the mother 
planet. It is about one-fourth of Earth’s size. 
Other planets have much bigger satellites 
but they qre very small in proportion to 
the size of their mother planets. Mars 
has 2 satellites, both of them infinitely 
small. The larger of them does not 
exceed 5 miles in diameter. Jupiter has 
12 satellites, four of them very big with 
diameters ranging from 1,790 miles to 
3,120 miles, but compared to Jupiter’s 


huge mass, these satellites arc small. 
The other 8 are minor satellites. Saturn 
has 10 satellites the largest of which is 
Titan. It is the only satellite that holds 
an atmosphere, but it is less than l/20th 
of Saturn in size. Utanus has five 
satellites, the two largest (Titania and 
Oberon) having diameters of over 500 
miles. Neptune has two, one of which 
(Triton) is over 2,000 miles in diameter, 

but it is less than one tent h of Neptune's 
size. 

The list of satellites given below follow 
the order of their distance from their 
primaries. The numbers lotcd against 
names indicate their astronomical num¬ 
ber. The letter (R) shows .satellites that 
have a retrograde motion- 
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Table 14 
Satellites 

SatcHitc Average distance Diameter Period of revolution Discoverer an-f 

from planet {in miles) around planet. date 

(in miles) davs hours mins. 

Earth 


Moon 



2,057 0 

27 

Mars 

7 

43 

* * * 


Phobos 

5,82 S 

10 


7 

37 

Asaph Hall. 

1877 

Deimos 

I4.S80 

5 1 

.liipiter 

C 

18 

Asaph Hall. 

1877 

V 

\malthca 

112,000 

70 


11 

57 

Fdward Barnard, 

1892 

I 

lo 

261,900 

2,020 

1 

18 

28 

Galileo, 

1610 

II 

Europa 

416.600 

1,790 

3 

13 

14 

Galileo, 

1610 

III 

Ganymede 

664,660 

3,120 

7 

3 

43 

Galileo, 

1610 

IV 

Callisto 

1.169,000 

2,770 

16 

16 

32 

Galileo, 

1610 

VI 

Hestia 

7.130,000 

50? 

251 

• • . 


Charles Porrine. 

1904 

VII 

Hera 

7,290,000 

8 ?) 

260 

• • > 


Charles Porrine. 

1905 

\ 

Demeter 

7,200,000 

5<?' 

254 

. . • 


Seth Nicholson. 

1938 

XII 

Adrastca (R 

13.000,000 

4(? 

625 

. . . 

•. • 

Seth Nicholson. 

1951 

XI 

Pan R 

14.300,000 

6 •’ 

714 



Seth Nicholson, 

1938 

VIII 

Poseidon (R) 

14.600,000 

9 ?) 

735 



P J Meloiie, 

1908 

IX 

Hades (R 

14.700,000 

6^.» 

758 

Saturn 

. • . 


Seth Nicholson, 

1911 

X 

•lanus 

99,100 

300 


17 

5‘) 

Audoiiin Dollfus. 

1967 

1 

Mimas 

115,200 

400(71 


22 

17 

Sir William Ifor.schcl, 

1789 

II 

I’nceladiis 

447.700 

500(?) 

1 

8 

53 

Sir William Herschei, 

1789 

III 

Teth.ts 

182,900 

630 

! 

1 

21 

IS 

Giovanni Cassini, 

1684 

IV 

Dione 

234,300 

5.50 


17 

.^1 

Giovanni Cassini. 

1684 

V 

Rhea 

327,100 

810 

4 

12 

75 

Giovanni Cassini, 

1672 

VI 

Titan 

758.400 

2,980 

15 

22 

41 

Christian Huygens. 

16.55 

VII 

Hyperion 

918,700 

100 ?) 

21 

6 

38 

G. P. & W. C. Bond, 

1848 

VIII 

lapettis 

2,210,000 

500(?) 

79 

7 

55 

Giovanni Cassini, 

1671 

IX 

Phoebe ' R) 

8.040,000 

100f?y 

550 9 

LIranus 


William Pickering, 

1898 

V 

Miranda 

80,700 

200(71 

I 

9 

56 

Gerard Kupier, 

1948 

I 

Ariel 

119,100 

500(7) 

2 

12 

29 

William Lassell, 

1851 

1! 

limber iel 

165,900 

300(7) 

4 

3 

28 

nvilliam Lassell, 

1851 

Ill 

Titania 

272,100 

600(?i 

X 

16 

56 

Sir William Herschei, 

1787 

IV 

Obero-' 

363,900 

500;?) 

13 11 

Neptune 

7 

Sir William Herschei, 

1787 

Triton (R) 

219,500 

2.300 

5 

21 

3 

William Lassell, 

1846 

Nereid 

3,461.000 

200(7. 

359 

10 

... 

Gerard Kupie*', 

1949 


Note 1) Satellites arc arranged in the order of their nearness to the Primaries. 
7 >R I “ Retrograde motion. 
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TITAN 

Apait from the Moon, the only 
satellite that deserves our notice is Titan. 
Titan is the largest of Saturn’s ten 
Moons 2,980 miles (4,500 km.) in’dia* 
meter. In size, Titan is second only to 
Ganymede, (Jupiter’s Moon) and is about 
the same size as the planet Mercury. 

Titan is very bright, the brightest by 
far of the 32 Moons (including our 
Moon) in the solar system. Its extreme 
brightness is attributed to the fact, that 
unlike all other moons, it holds an 
atmosphere. But, how could Titan, 
hold an atmosphere with its low gravity? 
Dr. T. R. Me Donough and Dr. N. M. 
Brice of Cornell University suggest that 
gases which escape Titan’s gravity, are 
urre.sted and held by Saturn's high 
gravitational Held even at Titan’s orbit. The 
escaped gas of Titan, will therefore orbit 
the planet (Salurny as an adjunct of 
Titan. 


Another interesting point about Titan 
is that it is fairly warm. It is about 
900 million miles away from the Sun and 
receives only one per cent of the light 
that the Earth receives. Yet, it is 
believed to have an atm3spltcrc, similar 

to that of the Eaith, billions of years 
ago. Infra red measurements by 
astronomers of the Cornell and Minnesota 
Universities show that Titan has 
a minimum temperature of ISO degrees 
above absolute zero, that is to say, 
about 90 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 
While this is very cold, it is not much 

colder than the north pole in winter 
In such conditions life can appear. Say.s 
Dr Sagan of Cornell University, “Our 
rc.search has shown, that at the very 
least. Titan should be littered witJi the 
kind of organic molecules, which in the 
early history of the earth led to the origin 
of life”. 


THE MOON 


THE Moon is the only saicilitc of 
the Earth. But it is a .satellite of distinc¬ 
tion I'oi, it is the only satellite in the 
Solar System, far too big to be a satellite. 
All other satellites have sizes ranging below 
l/lOth of the sizes of mother planets. 
But the Moon is about i of the size of 
its motiv't planet, the Eaith. 

Origin of the Moon 

The incompatibility of the relative 
sizes of the Earth and Moon, and their 
separate existence ut such close quarters 
led to the conjecture that the Moon is 
not a true satellite but was captured by 
the Earth during u close approach to the 
Earth. This theory known as the Spouse 
Theory, states that the Moon came from 
elsewhere in the .solar system and sweeping 
too near, it was snared by the Earth’s 
gravity and “married” -that is, locked into 
orbit The second theory known as the 
Daughter Theory says that the Earth once 
rotated so' rapidly that it became blimp¬ 
shaped and was torn into two, the smaller 
blob, entering into orbit as the Moon. 
The third theory—the Sister Theory — 
suggests that the Earth and the Moon 
were formed more or less at the same 
time from the original wheeling cloud of 
cosmic gas that ultimately condensed into 
the planets and the satellites. 


Dimensions 

The Moon has a diameter of 2,159 miles 
as against the Earth's 7,900 miles. But it 
has a surface less than half that of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Therefore its gravitational 
pull is about one-sixth of the Earth's. The 
Moon’s density is 3.3 compared to 5.5 
of the Earth’s. Because the orbit of the 
Moon about the Earth is not circular 
but elliptical, the maximum distance, 
(apogee) which the Moon may keep from 
the Earth is 2.52,710 miles and the mini¬ 
mum distance (perigee) 2,21,463 miles 
The mean distance of the Moon from the 
Earth is therefore placed at 2.38,855 miles. 
The Moon revolves round the Earth in 
27 1/3 days (27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 
and 11.47 seconds) and rotates on its 
own axis in exactly the same time This 
is why we see only one side of the Moon 

Topography 

The not mat eyesight the near side t.froni 
side) of the Moon seems to be made up 
of bright and dark patches, the bright 
parts are the mountains and highlands that 
catch the Sun’s rays, while the darker 
patches are low-lying plains. These were 
once thought to be seas (mares) and 
named accordingly, though the Muon is 
practically devoid of water. The craters 
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are depressions caused by the onslaught 
of meteors. T hey vary in size. As if to 
make up for lack of oceans such as 
we have on Earth, the The Moon has 
raised high sharp-peaked mountains, many 
of them rising^ to 20,000 ft The highest 
of these are Liebnitz Mountains, near the 
Moon's south pole which rise to 35,000 ft. 
higher than Mount Everest. 

The Moon, has no atmosphere, as its 
gravitational power is too weak to hold 
down gases. This causes many strange 
phenomena. There is no twilight, the day 
dawning suddenly, as there is no atmo¬ 
sphere to be lit up before the Sun comes 
over the horizon. There is no sound 
cither, as sound is a vibration trans¬ 
mitted through air 

Temperature on the Moon reaches ex¬ 
tremes- During day time the temperature 
rises to lOO'^C, at night it comes down to 
minus 180"C 

The Moon, along with the Sun is res¬ 
ponsible for tides. Because of its proxi¬ 
mity to Earth, the Moon exercises greater 
power over the tides. The ratio of lunar, 
and solar power in tide raising is 11 to 5 
(See Tides - Hydrosphere). 

APOLLO XI AND AFTER 

Apollo XI which landed two men on 
the moon in July 1969 has blazed a new 
trail in men’s exploration of space. It has 
enabled man to step on to the surface of 
the Moon—a possibility that the wildest 
legend.s of early times had discounted. 
USA has followed up this initial success 
by Apollo XII, Apollo XIV, XV, XVI 
and XVII. 

Meanwhile, USSR has sent up the 
unmanned Luna 16 (Sept. 12, 1970) and 
Luna 17 ^Nov 19, 1970) Luna 16 picked 
up Moon soil samples and returned to 
the Earth on September 24, 1970. Luna 
17 carried the Moon buggy Lunokhod 1, 
which roved the surface of the Moon. It 
was an eight wheeled vehicle, which carried 
apparatus to study the lunar surface and 
radioed back the results to the Earth. 

All these manned landings on the 
Moon and thf investigations of the un¬ 
manned spacc-carft like the Lunas, haven’t 
solved al I the Lunar puzzles. The question 
ef the origin of the Moon and whether 
it is a daughter, sister or spouse of the 
Earth still remains unsettled. 

However, the oldest rucks and soil 
samples brought back by the Apollo 
astronauts have shown that the Moon is 


about the same age as the Earth and was 
formed about 4,000 million years ago. 

Apollo Discoveries 

Among the 6 Apollo missions, that 
actually landed on the moon, the first two 
were confined to the maria or low lying 
portions and the others to highlands and 
areas of varied terrain like rills (narrow 
valleys). The Apollo missions have bro¬ 
ught back neatly 800 pounds of lunar 
rocks, which arc still being analysed and 
studied. Preliminary findings however shed 
a good deal of light on the evolution of 
the moon. 

The most striking aspect of the moon’s 
appearance is the abundance of craters 
on its surface. They range in size 
from circular basins 1,000 kilometers 
(about 620 miles) in diameter down to 
craters measuring less than a few meters 
or feet across. The majority of these 
craters have been produced by a contin¬ 
uous rain of meteorites over the cons. 
The moon’s surface rocks also contain 
microscopic depressions (“zappits”) caused 
by the solar wind, cosmic particles, and 
micrometeorites, from which the earth is 
protected by its atmosphere. 

The earth has also been subjected to 
meteoric bombardment but the erosive 
action of winds and water, vulcanic act¬ 
ivities and earthquakes have obliterated 
evidences of meteoric impact. Because 
these forces arc absent on the moon's 
surface, the lunar surface has preserved 
a record dating back to the time of the 
Moon’s formation- The oldest rocks on 
the Earth’s surface go back only 3.5 
million years, hut some of the I'ocks 
picked up at Apollo lunar landing sites 
are more than four billion years old. It 
is assumed that after their original accu¬ 
mulation both the Moon and Earth were 
subjected to an intense meteorite bomba¬ 
rdment, which resulted in the early melting 
of their surfaces. 

Moon Rocks 

The first landing sites (Apollo 11 and 
12) were marc areas. The rocks from 
this area turned out to be basaltic lava, 
similar to volcanic rocks found on earth- 
The presence of such rocks suggests 
internal melting, followed by extrusion 
of molten magma. Highland rocks also 
turned out to be igneous (melting) ma¬ 
terial of basaltic composition. The 
minerals in mare rocks consisted mainly 
of pyroxene and plagioclase feldspar which 
are also found in terrestrial basalts. Other 
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minerals found were olivine, and ilmenite. 
The highland rocks showed slightly diffe¬ 
rent composition. While plagioclase was 
»the dominant mineral here also, pyroxene 
and olivine were greatly reduced, with 
ilmenite so scarce as to be considered a 
trace mineral 

A surprising hnding was the occur- 
ance of a high percentage of titanium. 
While terrestrial igneous rocks contained 
only about I per cent of titanium the 
lunar rocks showed 10 times as much. 
A few minerals unknown on earth, were 
found in the marc basalts- Among these 
is Amialcolitc a new name, derived from 

the names of the’ astronauts Armstrong, 
Aldrin, and Collins and the name of the 
area Tranquillitatis. 

The lunar rocks were bonedry. with 
no trace of water In any form. Neither 
did they contain any trace of any organic 
matter. So also, volatile elements (ele¬ 
ments with low boiling points^ like sodium, 
potassium, chlorine, germanium, lead and 
mercury were also practically non existent. 
The depletion of sodium and potassium 
is signilicunt, because these two arc among 
the most abundant elements found in 
terrestrial rocks 

Age of the Moon 

Ihe oldest rock recovered from the 
Moon, was found at Descartes highland 
where apollo 16 landed. It is 4 25 billion 
years old- On our present evidence this 
may be taken as the earliest date on 
which the surface on the Moon solidified. 

Highland rocks on the whole arc oldcr 
than the mare rocks. While the highland 
rocks range from 3.8 billion to 4.1 billion 
years, the marc rocks range from 3.1 
billion years to 3 8 billion. It may there¬ 
fore be assumed that for the first one 
and a half of the billion years of the 
Moon’s history, extensive lava floods 
must have inundated the surface of the 
Moon- The age of the youngest rock— 
around 3 billion years—shovv that for the 
last 3 billion years, the Moon has been 
geologically ‘dead. 

Moonquakes recorded by seismometers 
left by the Apollo Missions, run into hu¬ 
ndreds. Some are the results of meteor 

iropacts, others arc landslides of the inner 
slopes of craters. But many are true lunar 
quakes. The magnitudes of these quakes 
however go up only to 2 on the Richter 


scale with l.S the smallest tremour that 
can be left. 

One peculiarity of these moonquakes 
is that they occur most often when the 
Moon approaches closest to the Earth. 
This means that the Earth’s gravity exerts 
a forceful tidal pull on the Moon that 
causes the rocks in its interior to silp 
against each other and produce Jarring 
vibrations. 

The most striking aspect of the moon¬ 
quakes is their deep origins. Most earth¬ 
quakes occur within 100 km i.62 miles) 
of the earth's surface, although a few go 
down to 700 km or 425 miles. Lunar 

quakes in comparison start in a zone, 800 
to 1000 kms deep (500-620) miles. 

The fact that moonquakes occur at 
depths greater than 800 kilometers implies 
that the outer 800 kilometers on the Moon 

constitute a thick shell of .strong and 
rigid rock. If that is the case, wc can 
understand why the moon does not show 
signs of recent geologic activity on its 
surface. Its outer casing of rigid rock, 
or lithosphere, may be so thick that it 
cannot break up into a number of separate 
plates that move against each other as the 
earth's plates do, with associated earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, the upweliing 

of magma, and mountain budding. vSec 
Lithosphere infra) 

Deep moonquakes are not only much 
weaker than the average earthquake, they 
also occur far less frequently. The level 
of seismic activity on the moon in a year 
is less than one ten-billionth that of the 
Earth. Seismically, the Moon is an exce¬ 
edingly quiet place 

The evidence so far gathered show.s 
that the Moon was hot and geologically 
active during the hist 1.5 billion years 
of its existence. It is not known whether 
the entire moon was then molten, but at 
least a layer 200 to 300 kilometers thick 
near the surface must have melted in order 
to produce the rocks found there. Ura- 
duliy the surface layer cooled, but at the 
same time the interior warmed up because 
of heat released by radio-active decay. 
Rocks in the interioi melted and were 
extruded onto the surface in a series of 
lava flows. This melting effect lasted 

until about 3.1 billion years ago. Then 
the moon's interior cooled, and except 
at very great defjths it has remained rather 
cold and geologically inert ever since. 
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Tablu 15 

Constants of tiic Muon’s Size and Motions 

synodic month (relative to Sun) 

29.53059 days 

Sidereal month aelativc to stars) 

27.32166 days 

Tropical month (relative to 

equinox) 27.32158 days 

Anomalistic month (relative 

to perigee) 27.55455 days 

Nodal or draconic month 

(relative to node) 27.21222 days 
Revolution of perigee (direct j 3232.6 days 
Revolution of node (retrograde) 6793.5 days 
Mean eccentricity 0.0549(K) 

Mean inclination of orbit to 

ecliptic 58'43" 


Inclination of Moon's equator 

to ecliptic 1.32'"' 

Lunar parallax 57.25"'’ 

Mean distance from Barth 238,855 miles 

Diameter 2,159.9 miles 

Diameter in terms of 

Earths’ diameter 0.27250 

Mass in terms of that of earth D8I.30 

Density in terms of water 3.34 

Density in terms of Earth 0.6058 

Ratio of gravity to gravity at 

the Earth's surface 0.160 

Maximum geocentric libration 

in longitude 7.54"" 

Maximum geocentric Irbralion 

in latitude 6.50 " 

Eraclion of Moon's surface 

always invisible 0.410 


COMETS 


THE word Cornet is derived from 
the Greek aster kometes meaning long 
haired star- The long hair is the tail, 
which looks like hair blowing in the 
wind. The head or the coma is the star. 

Superstitions 

Coincis have been associated with 
disasters from the earliest times- It is 
not known liow comets - alone of all 
astial bodies came to be treated as 
evil portents. Aristotle thought that 
comets came into being, when ex 
halations 'gas) from the earth, rose 
high into the heavens. and were 
kindled to brightness by the Sun. The 
suggestion that comets were born of 
evil humours vapours. rising from 
the cuith, probably generated and main 
tained the superstition that they were 
messengers of disaster. 

In 79 AD when Vespasian was 
the Emperor of Rome, a comet 
appeared. Vespasian explained away its 
purtenluous implications, as follows; 
"This hairy star does not concern 
me, it rather menaces the King of 
Parthia, for he is hairy and 1 am 
bald'’. But Vespasian’s baldness did 
nut help him. He died the same year 

During the middle ages, the belief 
that comets presaged death and dis¬ 
aster gained firm ground. Tycho Brache, 
the Danish a.stronomcr studied the comet 
of 1577 and showed that the comet was 
far away, farther away than the Moon, 
and had nothing to do with earthly 
vapours or earthly atmosphere. But 


Tycho’s scientific deductions did not allav 
men's supertitious feais one whit. Edmund 
Halley, the British astronomer was the 
first per.son, who succeeded in inducing a 
change of mind. He explained the or bits 
o? comets and predicted the re-appear- 
cnce of his (Halley’s' comet, 76 years 
after In 1835 when Halley’s comet 
returned as predicted, much of the super 
stitions attached to.comcls disappeared. 
As the twentieth century opened, comets 
ceased to be terrorsomc and became 
objects of scientific investigation aud 
research 

Origin 

There are two schools of thought reg¬ 
arding the origin of the comets- One school 
holds that the comets are n.ade of the 
primeval material, from which the solar 
system condensed. They have their home 
in the cold outer fringe of the solar 
system, millions of miles away from the 
outermost planet. In this cold, dark 
domain, where the Sun looks on brighter 
than a distant star, millions of cometary 
nuclei arc congregated. Most of them 
are a mile or so in diameter, though 
some may reach diameters of 50 miles 
or more. Here, the comets are non- 
luminous and have no tails and move 
slowly in enormous orbits around the 
far distant Sun. But now and then, 
gravitational changes, eg- the gravitation 
of the stars they pass by, shake out 
some comets from their slow orbits. 
Some of these move out into the inter 
stellar space and are lost to the solar 
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system. Others veer towards the Sun, 
eventually to become, the brilliant long¬ 
tailed comets that wc see from the Earth. 
^ The other school believes that comets 
arc freshly formed, from the material 
attracted by the Sun, when it enters a 
cloud of gas. These clouds of gas are 
known to exist in the intcr-stellar space 
and the Sun in its circuit round the 
galaxy, may enter many of these cloud 
formations. The material thus attracted 
by the Sun iinally conden.se to form the 
comets. It is quite possible that both 
these theories are correct. Comets may 
be formed in frozen outskirts of the solar 
system or from gas clouds. Evidently, 
comets formed on the outskirts, will 
have formed an earth-like core, that 
resists the dissipating activity of the Sun. 
But comets born of gas clouds, are 
’ likely to lose their entire substance as 
they go past the Sun 

Orbits 

A comet may have three kinds of 
orbits. If the comet approaching the 
Sun, docs not have enough speed, to 
overcome the Sun's gravity, it will settle 
down in an elliptical orbit, like our 
earth. A comet which has just enough 
speed to overcome the Sun's gravity 
will take on a parabolic orbit. If a comet 
is fast enough to overcome the Sun's 
attraction, it will describe a hyperbolic 
orbit and escape into the inter stellar 
space. 

Comets that keep re appearing in the 
solar system arc said to have periodic 
orbits. As they come near the Sun. 
they whip around it at enormous speeds 
aud shoot away from the Sun, with 
their tails pointing ahead. The periodic 
comets arc divided into two categories, 
^ the short period group and the long 
period group. The short period groups 
has periods of less than 100 years each- 
about half of them have periods below 
ten years. The long period groups have 
periods of over 1000 years. 

The known periods of comets vaiy 
from 3.3 years for Enacke’s comet to 
thousands of years for comets with 
longer orbits: Halley's comet named 
after the English astronomer Edmund 
Halley, reappears every 76.3 years- The 
great comet of 1811 comes back once in 
3,000 years, the comet of 1844 in some¬ 
thing more than 100,000 years, while the 
comet of 1864 takes as much as 2,800,000 
years to return. 

Structure 

, Structurally, a comet consists of three 
parl^; a nucleus, a head and a tail. The 


nucleus is a tiny object, only a few 
kilometers in dimension. It is made up 
of ices of various compounds like ammo¬ 
nia, water, dust and larger particles- It 
reflects sunlight and appears as a bright 
spot in the centre of the head. The 
head is comparatively big extending up 
to a million kilometers. It is made up 
of gas and microscopic dust particles. 
The tail, which is the distinguishing 
feature of the comet, is much larger than 
the head, extending to a length of 20 to 
30 millon kilometers. 

The comet does not possess its typi¬ 
cal head and tail, when its far away from 
the Sun. The head appears when it 
comes near Jupiter’s orbit, and the tail 
developes when it crosses the orbit of 
Mars The evaporation of the solid ice 
material around the nucleus, when the 
comet approaches the Sun is responsible 
for the appearance of the head-At the 
same time, solar wind is driving away 
the ga.seous matter attached to the bead. 
This explains the streaming tail. 

It is estimated that the solar system 
may contain as many as 120,000 comets. 
There can be many more, which execute 
their orbits outside the solar system and 
are therefore not observable by us. 

Wc have so far discovered about 1,000 
comets. On an average, about half a 
dozen new comets are discovered in an 
y#*ai‘. In certain yeais, wo happen to dis¬ 
cover more than a dozen, la 1932 and 
1947, we di.scovered 13 comets in each year 
or a total of 26 for both the ycais together. 

Tabic 16 


Suine Famous Comets 


Year 

Per'md, 

and No. Name oj Comet 

Years 

1744 

Dc Cheseaux’s Comet 

— 

1806 

Biela’s Comet 

67 

1811 

1 Great Comet of 1811 

3000 

1812 

DiVico's Comet 

70-7 

1815 

Olber’s Comet 

74 0 

1819 

1 Enuke's Comet 

3.3 

1819 

Pons Winnccke Comet 

6.H 

1835 

III Halley's Comet 

76 6 

1843 

I Great Comet of 1843 

512,4 

1844 

II Great Comet of 1844 

102-050 

I8S8 

VI Donati’s Comet 

2,040 (?) 

1864 

II Great Comet of 1864 

2,800.000 

1871 

III Tuttle’s Comet 

13.8 

1874 

III Coggia's Comet 

6.000 (?) 

1879 

Brorsen’s Comet 

5.6 

1881 

11 Tebbutt’s Comet 


1889 

VI Swift’s 2nd Comet 

7.0 

1892 

HI Holme’s Comet 

6.9 

1911 

IV Halley’s Comet 

76-3 

192.3 

d!Arresls' Comet 

6,6 

1925 

11 Collet Schwassmanti- 
Wachmann 

16 2 
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Kohoutek 

Comets arc named after their dis¬ 
coverers. The latest comet, Kohoutek was 
discovered on March 7, 1973 by Lubos 
Kohoutek at the Hamburg Observatory in 
West Germany. This was discovered by 
accident. Lubos was looking for a minor 
planet, when he spotted this comet at a 
distance of 442 million miles from the Sun 
It was a relatively bright object, when 
first noticed. 

Calculations showed that it would be 
at its brightest when it came closest to the 
Sun on Dec. 28,1973- After having rounded 
the Sun, it will eome closest to the Earth, 
labout 120 million kilometres'on Jan. 15, 
1974. 

The comet was expected to be so 
bright, that it was described as *the comet 
of the century’. Its brightness was variously 
estimated- ‘‘As bright as Venus”, said 
some. “About equal to that of Jupiter” 
said aethers. Kohoutek however proved 
a Hop, in brightness. It faded rapildy as 
it rounded the Sun. It is not known 
exactly why it faded. Astronomers think 
that it sometimes happens that way. The 
comet of 1897 {al.so a new comet then) 
they point out, similarly faded. 

Kohoutek appears to be a new comet 
that has entered the solar system for the 
first time. 


Kohoutek, as as it approached the Sun, 
generated rodio signals whi2h revealed that 
molecules of methyl cynaide (CHa CN 
and hydrogen cyanide (HCN) were) 
present in the head- “These substances 
never before found in a comet are known 
to oecur in dense clouds in the inter¬ 
stellar space of our Milky Way galaxy, 
where the new stars and solar systems are 
thought|to be forming. Thus Kohoutek, 
might truly be a sample of the primordial 
material from which our Sun and Earth 
itself was born”* 

Dead Comets. Every time a comet 
passes near the Sun, it loses some matter 
which cluster together in space. The gas 
and dust escape first, leaving the solid core 
of the head. Sometimes, the core itself 
disintegrates leaving a stream of small 
particles that gradually spread out in space. 
Every year the Earth passes through 
several clusters of these comelary frag¬ 
ments or cometary material, whose bro!:en 
pieces shine briefly as shooting stars in 
the night sky. (See Meteors). Sometimes 
the head escapes disintegration. It will 
then resemble a small asteroid Some 
astronomers think that many ot the 
asteroids arc made up of such dead comets 

* Stephen. P. Maran, Manaitor NASA’S 
■ Operation Kohoutek in Natural History 
Magazine, Magazine, March, 1974. 
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THE astcnn'ils also called planetiods 
are .swarm of tiny planets, revolving round 
the Sun, mostly between the orbits of 
Jupiter and Mars. This region is called 
the asteroidal belt and extends from 2.4 
to 3.6 A U (Astionomical Unit)- Their 
total number is estimated to be between 
40,000 and 50,000. They are probably 
nothing more than masses of rock revol¬ 
ving round the Sun, 

In 1801 an Italian, Giuseppe Pia/zi, 
discoveied a star-like body beyond the 
orbit of Mats where a 'missing planet' 
was supposed to be located. Named Ceres. 
it proved to be the first and largest of 
the asteroidr Ceres, an airless lifeless 
ball, 485 miles in diametter, is large 
enough to be called a planet and so are 
a few others later discovered— Pallas, 
Vesta, Juno, Hehe and Iris. But the great 
majority are irregular chunks, around a 
mile or so in diameter- 

The first ten asteroids discovered in 
the first half of the I9th century arc also 


the bigfzest. New asteroids are being dis¬ 
covered every day. The new asteroids arc 
given permanent numbers and usually also 
named, by a central authority, now at the 
Cincinnati observatory, USA. As on 1st 
Jan. 1973, 1813 objects have been counted 
in the asteroidal belt and their numbers 
assigned (Science Today, Aug, 1973). Many 
bear mythological names. Others are named 
in honour of astronomers, Kepler and 
Hale for example. One is named Geographus, 
after the National Geographic Society. 
Other names include those of flowers 
( Crocus and Begonia); of cities ( Yaltaund 
Chicago); and women (Sheba, Dulcinea and 
Marlene). At present, there are about 2,000 
numbers listed and dozens are being 
added every day. In spite of their numeri¬ 
cal profusion, the total mass of ail the 
asteroids does not come to one thousandth 
of the Earth’s* 

The average time taken by these 
asteroids to revolve round the Sun, may 
be put down as 44 years. But there are 
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many deviations, as the orbits of tnesc 
asteroids vary from near circles to highly 
elongated ovals or ellipses. Hidalgo, one 

o( the asteroids takes as much as 14 
years for its revolution round the Sun. 
It not merely crosses the orbits of Jupi¬ 
ter and Mars, but also travels out as far 
as Saturn’s orbit. Apollo, Adonis and 
He rmes fall within the orbit of Venas 
Eros and some others cross the orbits 
of Jupiter and Mars. 

Asteroids in their erratic circuits round 
the Sun, sometimes come dangerosly 
close to the Earth. The asteroid learns, 
for example, a lump of rock almost a 
mile in diameter, swings out 183 million 
miles from the Sun, but every 409 days, 
«'t comes within 17 million miles of the 
Sun, and gets burnt red-hot. Now and 

then, however, it veers towards the Earth. 
When it was first discovered, in 1949, it 
came within 4 miliion miles of the Earth 
In June, 1%8, it repeated the performance. 
Another asteroid Hermes, only 1,000 ft. 
across, passed within 485,000 miles o(T the 
Earth in 1937 In 1969 August, Gcograp/iiis 


a curious cigar shaped rock about 2^ 
miles long and half a mile wide -discovered 
in 1951—came within 5.6 million miles 
from the Earth. Happily, none of these 
visiting and very often menacing asteroids, 
have collided with the Earth, so far. 

Table 17 

First Ten Asteroids 

Year of Mean Orhiial Dia- 
Discovery distance period meter 
from Sun ( Year) (miles) 
Name (million 

miles,' 


1 

Ceres 

I8U1 

257.0 

4.60 

485 

2 

Pallas 

1802 

257.4 

4.61 

304 

3 

Juno 

1804 

247.8 

4.36 

118 

4 

Vesta 

1807 

219.3 

3.63 

243 

5 

Astrea 

1845 

239.3 

4.14 

50 

6 

Hebe 

1847 

225.2 

3.78 

121 

7 

Iris 

1847 

221.4 

3.68 

121 

8 

Flora 

1847 

204 4 

3.27 

56 

9 

Metis 

1848 

221.7 

3.69 

78 

10 

Hygeia 

1849 

292.6 

5 59 

40(7, 
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’ MLTEORIDS arc lumps of solid matter 
that cross the inter-planetary space in 
endless numbers- The term ‘meteoroid’ 
IS a general term, that includes meteors 
liiehalls, meieoii/es ami mierometeorites. 
Meteoroids are usually very small in size, 
considerably smaller than the asteroids. 

tlieir source is not exactly known. It is 
thought that they arc broken pieces of 
comets or bits of disintegrated asteroid:!. 

Meteors, commonly known as ‘shoot¬ 
ing stars’ are meteoroids that pass through 
the atmosphere and become hot enough 
lu emit light. They are heated as they 
pass through the air by a process of 
compression. Unconfined (free) air cannot 
move faster than the speed of sound, 
while meteoroids tear through it at 30 to 

60 times the speed of sound. This 
naturally causes compression of the 
>urrounding air, which gets heated. Much 
of this heat is absorbed by the passing 
meteoroids which shine as meteors or 
'>hooting stars. 

Meteor showers. These are supposed 
to be fragments of comets- They come 


down in clusters and get buinl out in the 
atmosphere thus giving the appearance 
of a shower In 1964, the comet 
Giacobini-Zinner passed close to the 
Earth missing a collision by about ten 

days. The Earth, however, passed through 
the broken fragments of the comet, with 
the result that the sky teemed with shoot¬ 
ing stars Meteor showers, that recur 

periodically arc apparently remnants of 
disintegrated comets. The Perseid shower 
which occurs annually in August is taken 
to be remnants of Tuttle’s comet, first 
discovered in 1871- The Leonid shower 
which falls every 33 years Is suspected 

to be fragments of Temple’s comet. The 
Leonid shower of 1833 is the greatest 
meteor display we have so far seen 

Fireballs, so called are exceptionally 
bright meteors. Some think, that fireballs 
have a dilferent origin from that of the 
ordinary shooting stars. They are sup¬ 
posed to come from the belt of asteroids. 

Meteorites. E''ery day millions of 
meteoroids pass into our atmosphere but 
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not more than one or two a day, survive 
the eompicssiun and strike the earth as 
meteorites. The rest are burnt up in the 
atmosphere or reduced to meteoric dust. 
The largest mcteoriie known is imbedded 
in the ground near Grootfontein in S.W. 
Africa. It is estimated to weigh 70 tons. 
The second largest, weighing some 34 tons 
was recovered by Admiral Peary from 
Greenland. It is now on exhibit at the 
Hayden Planetarium in New York 
Though no meteorite larger than the 
Grootfontein is known to exist, the 
Earth must have been struck by biggei- 
meteorites. This is evidenced by large 
mcicoric craters, that exist today. The 
largest of such craters, known is at Lac 

Couture, Quebec, which is more than 
9 miles across The crater lies submerged 
in a lake. 

Cumpusition of meteorites. Meteorites 
are broadly divided into three groups, 
which dilfer widely in both appearance 

and properties fl) Stones oi Aciolitcs 
(-) Iron or i'«/t///r'.v and 1 3) Slony-irons 
or Sulciolncs. The chief elements in 
stone meteorites are oxygen, silicon, iron, 
magnesium, aluminium, calcium, sodium, 
sulphur and nickel. Iron meteorites aic 
practically an alloy of iron, nickel (7 to 
8/') and cobalt about 0.5%). Graphite, 
iron sulphide and phosphorous are also 
found in varying quantities in iron 
mclcoiitcs. Sometimes, even diamonds arc 
found. The stony iron meteorites contain 
besides iron and nickel, a number of sili¬ 
con minerals, in varying proportions. 

Most of the metccriles found, arc 
non meteorites, that is to say, they are 

mainly composed of iron, though nickel 
ranging round about 7 per cent is noticed 
in them. 

Micruiiieteurites. The smallest mclco- 
loids arc called micrometeorilcs. They 
arc so small, that ihey do not become 
incandescent by compression and drift 
slowly down to the Earth in their original 
forms. Huge quantites of Ihi-i meteoric 
dust fall on the Earth year after year. 
It is estimated that mctcoiic dust falling 
on the Eartn will add up to more than 
2 million tons of dust every year. 

Tektites aic believed to be 
extra-terrestrial material and arc there¬ 
fore classed with meteorites' They 
resemble glass pieces. Umaliy about the 
size of oidinary gravel, tektites are found 


in widely separated regions of the world 
known as ‘skewn fields'. Chemically 
they resemble nothing on Earth but their 
most interesting featuic is that they 
appear to have had fiery high speed 

journey through our atmosphere. Their 
surfaces are etched and pitied by atmo¬ 
spheric friction by a process called 
ahiation. The exact source of these 
tektites remain unknown. 

Do meteorites carry life? The idea 
that meteorites contain only inanimate 
matter, like iron, nickel, silicon and the 
rest, has recently been questioned .by 
many scientists. In 1961 Bartholomew 
Nagy, a Hungarian scientist working at 
I'ordham University, New York made, 
the startling announcement, that a piece 


Phone calls by Satellite shoot up | 

Inivrnational T.'lcplione traHic 
from India has recorded a massive j 
growth of250 per cent within the first I 
i year of intwduction of satellite ! 
services. 

.An oljicial survey of 25 years of j 
phenomenal progress by the Overseas 
I Communications Service .shows that 
I yO per cent of all telephone calls 
j from India now flow on satellite 
channels. The remaining ten per cent 
\ is on VUf (very high frcfpiency) i 
' Radio. I 

P. l. 1. 14 Oct., 1972 i 


of meteorite found in France, contained 
five types of highly complex molecules, 
some of which resembled the .spores of 
algae. This meant that living organisms 
were present in the meteorites. This dis¬ 
covery sent scientists all over the world 
on a closer scrutiny of meteorite com¬ 
pounds. The Russian scientists, claim 
that they have discovered organic mattci 
in a meteorite collected from Siberia, 
while an American scientist Frederick 
Sisler claims that he has isolated bacteria 
from meteorite compounds—bacteria which J 
appear to be quite unlike any that hav« 
yet been discovered on Earth. Dc 

meteorites function as carriers of 
inter-planetary life? We have yet to 
know. 
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1961 April 12 Vostok I. Yuri Cagarin 
makes man's first space flight. J hr. 
48 mins. 'USSR) 

Aug- 6 Voslok 2. Uherman Tito'.. 
16 orbits. 25 hrs. 18 mins (USSR) 

1962 Feb. 20 Mcrcury-Allas 6. John 
tJlenn- 3 orbits. 4 hrs. 55 mins. 
First American in orbil, (USAi. 

Aug. 11 V'ostok III. Andrian (J* 
Nikolayev. 60 orbits. 94 hrs, 22 mins 
I'irst group flight 'Vostok III and 
IV; USSR). 

Aug. 12 Vostok IV. Pavel R. 
Popovich. 45 oibits. 70hrs- 57 mins. 
Came wilhin 3.1 miles of Voslok III 
on first orbit. (USSR'i. 

Oct. 3 Mercury- At las 8. Walter M. 
Schirra. Jr. 6 orbits, 9 hrs. 13 mins, 
l.anded 5 miles from taiget 'USA) 

1963 May 15 Mercury-Atlas 9. L. Gordon 
Cooper. Jr. 22 orbits, 34 hrs 20 
mins I'irst long tiiglil b> an 
American 'USA . 

June 14 Voslok \. Valery F. 
Bykovsky 76 orbits, 119 hrs. 6 
mins. Second group flight (Vostok 
Vand VI) ' USSR'. 

June 16 V'<wtok VI Valentina V, 
Tere.shkova. 45 orbits, 70 hrs. 50 
mins. Passed within 3 miles ol 
Vostyk V. First woman in space 
USSR). 

1964 Oct. 12 Voskhod I. Vladimir M’ 
Komarov, Ktmstantin P. I coktistov 
Dr Boris B. Yegorov. 15 orbits, 24 
lirs. 17 mins. First »hiee man craft 
I USSR). 

1965 Mar. 18 Voskhod II. Aleksei A, 
Leonov, Pavel I. Belyayev 16 orbits 
26 hrs- 2 mins- First man outside 
spacecraft in lO-minuie “walk” 

I Leonovj '.USSR). 

Mar. 23 Gemini 3. Virgil I. Grissom, 
John W. Young. 3 orbits. 4 hrs 53 
mins. 1 irst manned orbital 
• manoeuvres lUSA). 

June 3. Gemini 4. Janies A. McDivitt, 
Edward H. White II. 62 orbits. 97 
hrs. 48 mins. 21 minute “space 
walk” tWhite (USA . 


Aug. 21 Gemini 5. L. (iordon 
Cooper, Jr. Chailcs Conrad, Jr- 
120 orbits, 190 hrs 5(> mins. First 
extended manned flight lUSA). 

Dec. 4 Gemini 7. Frank Borman, 
James A- Lovell, Jr. 206 orbits, 3.30 
hrs. 35 mins I.ongest space (light 
at the time 'USA'. 

Dec. 15 Gemini 6-.'\. Walter M. 
.Schirra, Jr. Thomas P- Stafford 16 
orbits. 25 hrs. 52 mins World’s first 
successful space rendezvous fl'SA). 

1966 Mar, 16 Gemini 8. Neil A.Armstrong, 
David R. Scott. 6.5 orbits 10hrs. 
42 mins- World's first docking (to 
Agena target)- m'ssiitn cut short 
(USA 

June 3 Gemini 9-A. Thomas P. 
SiafFord, Eugene A Cernan- 44 
orbits.72 hrs 21 mins RcnJc/voiis, 
extra vehicular activity, precision 
landing (USA 

1966 July 18 Gemini.10. John W. Young, 
Michael Collins. 43 orbits. 70 hrs 
47 mins. Rendezvous with 2 targets; 
Agena package rcti leved (US V) 

Sep. 12 Gemini II. Charles Conrad 
Jr, Richaid F. Gordon. Jr. 44orbits. 
71 hrs 17 mins. Rendezvous rind 
docking ('USA): 

Nov 11 Gemini 12. James A. Lovell, 
Jr , Edwin F.. Aldrin, Jr. 59 orbits. 
94 hrs. 33 mins. Three successful 
extra-vehicular trips (US^). 

1967 April 23 Soyuz I. Vladimir M. 
Komarov. 17 orbits. 26 hrs- 4 mins 
Heaviest manned craft- crashed, 
killing Komarov .USSR). 

1968 t'et. 11 Apollo 7. Walter M. Schirra 
Jr., Donn F. Eiscic, R. Walter 
Cunningham 163 orbits. 260 hrs. 
9 mins. First manned Right of Apollo 
spacecraft (USA)- 

Oct. 26 Soyii/. 111. tieorge T 
Beregovoi.60oibits. 94 hrs. 51 mins. 
Rendezvous with unmanned Soyuz II 
(USSR). 

Dec. 21 ApulIuS. Frank Borman, 
James A. Lovell, Ji., William A. 
Anders Moon orbital(l0 revolutions) 
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147 hrs. I'’irst manned voahge around 
Moon fUSA). 

1969 Jan. 14 Soyuz IV. Vladimir A. 
Shatalov. 4S orbits. 71 hrs. 14 mins. 
Rendezvous with Soyuz V. i USSR). 
Jan. 15 Soyuz V. Boris V. Volyanov, 
Aleksei S. Yeliseyev, Yevgeni V. 
Khriinov. 46 orbits. 72 hrs 46 mins. 
Rendezvous with Soyuz IV- Yeliseyev 
and Khrunov transfer to Soyuz IV 
(USSR). 

Mar. 3 Apollo 9. James A. Me 
Divitt, David R. Scott, Russell L. 
Schwcickart. 151 orbits. 241 hrs. 

I min. 1 irst docking with Lunar 
Module within Earth's atmosphere 
(USA). 

May 18 Apollo 10 ■ Thomas P- 
StaiTord, Eugene A. Cernan, John 
W. Young. Moon orbital (31 revolu¬ 
tions!, 192 hrs 3 mins. Descent to 
within 9 miles of Moon :USAi. 

July 16 Apollo II. Neil A- Armstrong 
Edwin E. Aldrm, Jr., Michael 
Collins. Moon orbital for Command 
Module (30 revolutions). 195 hrs. 
18 mms. Armstrong and Aldrm, in 
Lunar Module, land in Sea of 
Tranquillity. Collins remained in 
lunar orbit in Command Module, 
Remained on Moon for 21 hrs. 36 
mins. (U.'sA;. 

Oot- 11 So>uz VI. Georgi S. Shonin, 
Valery N. Kuba.sov- 79 oi bits. 11." 
hrs 42 mins Welding of metals in 
space (U.'jSR) 

1969 Oct- 12 Soyuz VTI. Anatoly V. 
Filipchenko, Vladislav N. Volkav, 
Viktor V. Gorbatko. 79 orbits. 118 
hrs- 41 mins. Tests for building an 
orbiting space laboratory (USSR . 
Oct. 13 Soyuz V'lll. Vladimir A- 
.Shatalov, Aleksei S. Yeliseyev. 79 

orbits. 118 hrs- 41 mins. Test for 
building an orbiting space laboratory 
'USSR). 

1969 Nov 14 Apollo 12. Charles Conrad, 
Jr.. Alan L. Bean, Richard F. 
(ioruon Moon orbital for Command 
Module (45 orbits). 244 hrs. 36 rains. 
Conrad and Bean in Lunar Module, 
land in Sea of Storms. Gordon 

remained in lunar orbit in Command 
Module (USA). 

1970 Apr. II Apollo 13. James A. Lovell, 
Jr, Frt-d W. Hai&c, Jr., John I., 
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Swiget Jr„ Swung around Moon, 
then returned to Earth. 142 hrs. 
52 mins. Power failure en route to 
Moon prevented the scheduled lunar 
landing by Lovell and Haise (USA). 
June 1 Soyuz IX. Adrian G. 
Nikolayev, Vitaly I. Sevastyanovo 
287 orbits. 424 hrs- 59 mins. Longest 
space flight to date, planned to 
study physical reactions, (such as 
prolonged weightlessness) to ex¬ 
tended space travel (USSR). 

1971 Feb. 2 Apollo 14. Alan B. Shepard, 
Stuari .A. Roosa, Edgar D Mitchell. 
Shepard and Mitchel, in Lunar 
Module, land in Fra Mauro area. 
Roosa remained in lunar orbit in 
Command Module USA). 

1971 April 19 Salyut 1. Unmanned .space 
station launched into orbit- Sovuz 
10, transport craft carried cosmon¬ 
auts, Vladimir A Shatalov, Aleksei 
S Yeliseya and Nikolai N Rukhavi- 

shnikov. Soyuz 10 linked with Salyut 
1 after 32 orbits, the mission was 
abandoned. 

1971 June 6 Soyuz XI. Georgi T 
Dobrovolsky, Vladislav N Volkov, 
Viktor I, Patsayev. 360 orbits, 2T6 
hrs. Soyuz, XI spacecraft docked with 
the Salyut space station, which was 
orbited on April 19. The cosmonauts < 
orbited in Salyut for 23 days and 
were found dead on returning to 
Earih on June 30 (I.SSR . 

July 26 Apollo 15. David R Scott, 
Alfred M. Worden, James B. Irwin. 
Moon orbital f-jr Command Module 

(74 orbits) 295 hrs. 12 mins Scott' 
and Irwin, in Lunar Module, landed 
in Hadley Rille area and explored 
region in Lunar Rover. Worden, 
from Command Module, performed 
Lunar orbital experiments and the 
first deep space walk (200,000 miles 
from earth) (USA). 

1972 April 16. Apollo 16 launched. Com¬ 
mand ship: Casper. Moon landing 
craft: Orion. Astronauts: John W. 

Young (Commander), Charles M. 
Duke (Jr.) i Lunar Module Pilot), 
Thomas K. Mattingly (Command-^ 
ship Pilot}. Landing site: Descartes 
Highland Region. On April 21, 
Young and Duke stepped on to the 
surface of the Moon at 10.25 and 
10.30 p. m. I S T. respectively. 
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They stayed on the Moon for a 
total of 7J hours and took three 

driving excursions, in the 1972 sports 
model car, they had taken along 
with them. They left the Moon on 

April 25. On April 26, at about 
300,000 km. from the Earth, 
Mattingly walked in space to collect 
film canisters and expose a container 
of some 60 million bacteria and 

viruses to solar radiation. They 
splashed down in the Pacific on 
April 28 {USA^. 

A sub-satellite. Apollo XVI sent a 
scientific satellite—a sub-satellite 
weighing 14 kg into orbit round 

the Moon on April 25- This is a 
twin of the earlier sub-satellite de¬ 
ployed by Apollo XV in August 
1971. The sub-salcl life’s sensors are 
powered by solar cells that convert 
sunlight into electricity, ft is ex¬ 
pected to send data down to the 
Earth foi a year (USA). 

1972 Dec. 7 Apollo 17 launched Com¬ 
mand ship; America. Lunar Module: 
Challenger. Crew: Eugene A. Cernan, 
Harrixhn H. Schmitt 'geologist), 
Rolani! Evans (Captain, Command 

shtp). Landed in Taurus-Littrov 
Valley, llthDec. Returned, 19th 
Dec. 1972. 'USA). 

1973 .Ian. 8. I.una 21* ** sent to the Moon. 
It landed Lunokhod II* on the 
Moon on .Ian. 16. It was frozen by 
the intense cold on .Ian. 4 and was 
reactivated by radio communication 
from the earth on 7th April ( USSR). 

1973 Aprils. Salyut 2. Unmanned space 
laboratory launched. Reported to 
have completed its programme on 
April 28 (USSR . 

1973 May 24. US launched Its first space 
station, skylab. The skylab is the 
largest space craft, so far launched. 
It is 25 metres long, and 6.5 metres 
at its widest, with a habitable in¬ 
terior of 322 cubic metres. This 
85 ton space craft orbits the earth. 

once in every 93 minutes or about 
15^ times each day at an altitude' 
of 435 km. 


* Luna 20 reached the m<»i>n on Feb. 4, lOTZ 
and returned tu Barth on Feb. 25. 

** Lunakhod I, landed on Nov. 17, 1970. It.s 
batteries gave out aftei 10 months and 17 
days. 


Fisrt crew: Commander Charles 
Pete Conrad (Jr), Joseph P. Kerwin 
(Doctor' and Paul J. Weiz, pilot, 

were sent up on a saturn rocket on 
May 24. They stayed for 28 days 
and were mostly occupied with re¬ 
pairs to the skylab They returned 
to earth on June 22 (USA). 

1973 July. The secom! crew to stay up 
in the Skylab for 56 days were Alan 
Bean,Commander, Dr Owen Garriot 
and Jack Lousma. A Saturn rocket 
took them to the skylab on July 28. 
Jack Lousma and Dr. Owen Garriot 
had six and a half hour space walk— 
the longest yet in orbit—trying to 
set aright the sunshade sail checking 
for leaks, repairing a short circuit 
and putting films in the Sun teles¬ 
cope camera. 

197.1 Nov. 16. A thiirl hatch of astro¬ 
nauts, Gerald P. Carr, Commander, 
Edward Gib.son, .Science pilot, and 
William R Pogue, pilot reached 
skylab on Nov. 16 and stayed there 
for nearly three months—84 days. 
1 hour and 16 minutes. They re¬ 
turned to earth by Apollo on I'cb- 
8, 1974. 

The three skylab flights were the 
28th. 29th and 30th manned (lights 
of USA. By 1974, US. had sem 
up 41 men into space, three of them, 
including Conrad, four times, four 
of them 3 times, ten of them, in¬ 
cluding Bean, twice and the other 
24 once. 

1974 June 25. Salyut 3, a new unmanned 
space station was sent into orbit, 
between 270 and 219 km. of the 
earth. tSalyut 2 launched in 1973 
was crippled after 26 days.) 

1974 July 3. Soyuz 14 carried cosmonauts 
Pavel Popovich and Yuri Artyukhin 
to Salyut 3, They stayed it Salyut 
3 for 15days and returned to eaith 
on 19th July. 

1974 Aug. 27. Soyuz IS took a new batch 
of co.smonauts, Lieut. Col. Gennady 
Sarafanov (32' and Flight Engineer, 
Lev Demin '48) to Salyut 3 
Soyuz 15 was to have docked with 
the orbiting Salyut 3. But the cos¬ 
monauts could not dock it. They 
came back to earth on the 29ih 
Aug. (USSR). 
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THE EARTH 


Origin of the Earth 

The first accounts of the origin of the 
Earth stemmed from religious mythology. 
Every religion had its own story, bui all 
these stories agreed that supernatural 
powers created the earth and heaven 
from unorganised matter or chaos. The 
Egyptians thought that the Sun god Ra 
spoke at the beginning of creation and 
bade the earth and heaven to rise out of 
the waste of water. The Babylonians 
believed that the god Bel Merodach, 
slew the female dragon Timiat (the Sea) 
and covered the heavens with one part 
of the body and fashioned the Earth 
with the other. Then he set the 
Moon and stars in the sky and afterwards 
created man. According to the Old 
Testament (Bible', the common heiilagc 
of the .lew, the Christian and the 
Muslim, (iod i Jehovah) first created light, 
then, matter of all sorts and living 
organisms of different types, and ultima¬ 
tely, man. The sun, moon and stars 
were ordained to provide light for the 
earth and man 

Scientists on the other hand, have 
attributed the origin of the Earth to natural 
phenomena. As early as 1755, the (merman 
philosopher Kant suggested that the Earth 
and other planets were condensed from 
a rotating nebula of hot gas concentrated 
in the Sun. This theory known as the 
nchnlar hypothesis was supported by the 
great French mathematician Laplace in 
1796. About 1900, a second theory, 
advanced by two American astronomers, 
Chamberlin and Moulton of Chicago 
University suggested that another star 
passed hy the Sun and pulled out material 
that later condensed into planets. The latest 
theory, proposed by a fGerman scientist 
Von Weizacher and an American astrono¬ 
mer Kupier is really a restatement of the 
nebular hypothesis. It says that the entire 
solar system originated from a massive 
wheeling cloud of gas and dust, some six 
billion years-ago, The central mass of 
this rotating disc of gas formed the Sun, 
which because of its intense pressure and 
temperature produced light, heat and 
other radiation through nuclear reaction. 
The clouds on the periphery of the central 
mass (Sun), Condensed to form the planets 
and other heavenly bodies—all of which 
were held together by the gravitational 
pull of the Sun 


The Ago of the Earth 

Tt is only during the Iasi two centuries 
that the question of the age of the Earth 
was taken up scientifically and investi¬ 
gated. Until then calculations were 
arbitrary and depended more on imagi¬ 
nation than on material evidence. Na¬ 
turally, the calculations differed widely. 
Thus, an old Russian calendar, put down 
the age of the Earth at a mere 2,000 years 
According to a Hindu calculation, men¬ 
tioned by Prof. Arthur Holmes, the Farth 
is 2,000 million years old. In 1615. 
James Ussher, an Irish Bishop, calculated 
on the basis of the Bible, that the Farth 
was created in 4004 BC and iixed the 
time, precisely at 9 a m. on Sunday, 
October 23,»4004 BC. 

Speculations thus went on, until 
geologists took up the matte*-. According 
to their calculations, the age of the Earth 
may be put down at arounri 4,500 
million years 

Earth and the Solar System 

The ancient thinkers, generally believed 
that the Earth was fiat and formed tire 
fixed centre of the Universe, round which 
the Sun and all other heavenly bodies 
revolved. But some <ircck philosophers 
held contrary views. In particular, Aristar¬ 
chus of Samos 'C. AD 275 1 argued 
that the Sun is the centre of all heavenly 
motions and that the Earth revolved round 
It. Another Ch eek philosopher Eratosthenes 
(27.3 -192 BC; held the Earth to be a 
spheroid and calculated its circumference 
to a surprisingly correct degree (24,662) 
miles as against 24,902 miles, modern 
calculation. But these ideas of the Greek 
philosophers never gained currency. The 
popularly accepted ideas of the times 
were formulated as an astronomical thesis 
by Claudius I’tolemy, a (iraeco Egyptian 
astronomer, in his great work (AD 140; 
Almagest. Ptolemaic theory ruled for 
another (.400 years, mainly for two rea¬ 
sons. first, it agreed with the apparent 
motions of the celestial bodies, as observed 
from the Earth. Secondly, it Battered 
man's vanity to think (hat his abode—the 
Earth was ‘he centre-piece of the universe. 

The Ptolemaic theory was questioned 
by Copernicus, a Polish astronomer in 
his work De Revolutionibus Orhiiim 
Coleestiiim (1543). Copernicus, argued 
that the Earth and other planets revolved 
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round the Sun.* He arranged the Earth 
and the five planets then known in the 
proper order-Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mar«, Jupiter, Saturn--and gave them 
circular orbits around the Sun. The circles 
were a mistake and were later corrected 
by Kepler, but the rest of the Copernican 
theory was sound and unassailable. The 
great Italian astronomer Oalileo 
(1564 1642) supported Copernicus, and 
the brilliant Cierman mathematician 
Kepler (1571 1630) laid down the laws 
of planetary motions 

Sir Issac Newton (1()42 1726) dealt 
the last blow on the Ptolemaic system. 
He formulated the law of gravitation and 
co-related it with his laws of motion. 
He used his newly developed calculus to 
determine the orbits of celestial bodies- 
His book Philosophia NaturaUs Prina'pia 
MatJirmafica known shortly as Principia 
marks a turning point, in the history of 
astronomical thought 

The Structure of the Karth 

The latest studiees of the Earths 
structure show that, the Earth's centre is 
a solid core—the inner core —with a 
density 13.5 times the density of water. 
The radius of this core is about 1,216 km. 
which makes it slightly larger than the 
Moon The solid inner core is surrounded 
by a transitional region, a little more 
than 500 km. thick. The transitional 
region, in turn, is surrounded by a 
liquid outer core about 1,700 km. thick. 
Outside the liquid core is a mantle of 
solid rock some 2.900 km thick which 
approaches to within 40 km. of the 
Earth's surface under the continents and 
to within 10 kin. under the oceans. The 
thin rocky skin surrounding the mantle is 
the Earth's crust. 

Top Crust. The topography of the 
Earth’s crust, that is, the region just 
under our feet, so to say. is made up of 
land surface, with great mountain ranges 
and ocean basins with high submarine 
ridges, and deep troughs. It now appears, 
that this upper surface of the Earth is cut 
up into several plates that are moving, 
with respect <o one another. Africa is 
on one such plate and North America 
on another and so on. Dynamic processes 
operating along the edges of the plates 
are responsible for much of the topo¬ 
graphical relief on the surface of the 

The Copernican thesis is known as 

heliocentric (sun-centred) system as 

U)^ainst the geo-centric (earth-centred) 

system of i*tolemy. 


globe. Most volcanoes are located and 
most earthquakes occur near the plate- 
margins (see—The Saga of the Continents.) 

Surface of the Earth 

The total surface area of the Earth is 
196,950,000 sq. miles of which roughly 
3/10 ( 57,510,000 sq. miles) is land and 
7/10 (139,440,000 sq. miles) water. 

The visible surface area of the Earth, 
has been divided into 4 spheres, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, atmosphere and biosphere. 
The Lithosphere ilitho=rock) consists of 
the land surface—the continents and is¬ 
lands. The Hydrosphere (hydro=watcr) is 
made up of the oceans, lakes, and rivers. 
The Atmosphere is the blanket of air. 
that envelops the earth. It spreads over 
both the lithosphere and the hydrosphere 
Inter-connected with all these spheres is 
the Biosphere or the sphere of life, which 
extends all over the lithosphere, hydro¬ 
sphere and reaches out into the atmosphere. 

Magnetosphere is the earth's magnetic 
belt, where streams of spiralling protons 
and electrons from the .sun are trapped. 
This magnetic belt, now called Van Alien 
Radiation Bdt (see The Suni extends to 
about 64,000 km above the earth. Magneto^ 
patise is the uppermost layer of the 
magnetosphere It marks the final frontier 
between the earth and outer space. 


Table 1« 


Earth 

Data 


Superficial area 

19(;,950.000 

Sq. miles 

Land surface 

57,510,000 

1' 

Water surface 

139,440,000 

9f 

Equatorial 

circumference 

24,902 

miles 

Meridional 

circumference 

24,860 


Equatorial 

diameter 

7,926.677 


Equtorial radius 

3,003 34 


Mean distance 

from the Sun 

92,957.000* 

99 


Time of Rotation 

on its own axis 23 hrs. 56 min. 4 09 sec. 

Period of Revolut¬ 
ion round the 365 days 5 hrs. 48 min. 
Sun 45 51 sec. 

Inclination of the 
axis to the plane 

of the ecliptic. 23 degrees 27 min. 

This is now known as Astronom ica 
Unit (A.U.) 
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The Saga of the Continents 
Continental Drift 

the continents of today, which lie 
scattered about the globe, originally 
formed one land mass or super conti* 
nent, Panga.'a meaning ‘all lands'. This 
supper continent broke up under repeated 
geological pressures, and the broken pieces 
drifted apart to find their present shapes 
and locations. 

This ihcorj known as the Continental 
Drift was first put forward by a German 
geologist Alfred Wegener, in 1912. His 
theory was based on two premises. One 
was that the geological {formations and 
fossil remains of the present far away 
continents reveal sinking similarities. The 
second premise was that, some of 
the disintegrated continents, showed 
astonishingly complementary coast lines. 

I or example, the cast coast line of 
S. America matches the west coast line 
of Africa so much that they fit into 
each other as two pieces of a )ig-saw 
pu7zle. 

The theory fell into disrepute, since 
the death of Wegener, as very little sup¬ 
porting evidence was forthcoming. How¬ 
ever, since I9tv5. researches on the subject 
have shown, that the theory is substantially 
correct h is now generally accepted that 
the continents, far fiom being immutably 
lixcd in their positions, have been constantly 
on the move throughout geological histr'ry 
and are still shifting. 

Plate Tectonics 

The theory of Continental Drift has 
brought in its train a new concept in 
geology —Plate Tectonics *. This concept 
has revolutionised the science of geology, 
in the same way as the Copernican theory 
had revolutionised the study of astronomy. 
The Copernican revolution entailed a 
radical change in our conceptions of the 
Earth and the solar system (see The Earth 
supra).Plate'Tectonics has worked a similar 
revolution in our ideas of the Earth itself. 
We had thought of the upper surface of 
the earth as permanently fixed. What 
troubles there were on this surface, were 

* Tectonies mean the study of rock struct¬ 
ures, involved in the earth movements. 
Plate Tectonics, is the study of rock 
structures, which are in the form of plates 
and are asaociated with earth Movements. 


contributed by earthquakes and volcanoes. 
But these disturbances were occasional 
and localised. They never assumed global 
proportions. On the whole, therefore, the 
upper surface of the earth remained 
unchanged Plate Tectonics has shown 
that this idea is wrong. It has proved 
that the Earth is not static but dynamic, 
so dynamic, that it can rightly be descri¬ 
bed as ‘alive and kicking'. 

The Continental Drift assumed tha* 
the continents ploughed through the oceans 
like massive shins. Plate Tectonics tells 
us that it is not only the continents that 
are in motion, but the oceans as well. 
This is so, because, the top crust of the 
Earth, is not <as we have thought' an 
unbroken shell of rock and basalt, but a 
mosaic of several rigid segments, called 
plates. These plates inculde not only the 
Earth's solid upper ciust, but also parts 
of the denser mantle below. They have 
an average thickness of 100 kms fiO miles . 
They float on the plastic upper mantle of 
the Barth, called Asthenosphere, and carry 
the continents and oceans on their backs 
like mammoth rafts All these plates 
are in constant motion reladve to one 
another. 

We do not yel know, what forces 
impel these movements. All that we know 
is that the plates move about. The 
movements are accompanied by vast geo¬ 
logical ch-tnges like earthquakes, volcanoes, 
formation of new crusts, destruction of 
old crusts, mountain building and trans¬ 
form faults. 

Plate Mdvements 

Three patterns of plate movements, 
have been noticed. They may converge, 
diverge or move in parallels 'i) Plates 
are said to converge, where they come 
together and collide- When two plates 
come together, one plate has to slide 
under another plate This is called 
siihihiction. The subduction zones are 

marked by deep oceanic trenches. The 

plate that ftoes under, bends or folds 
into the ocean trenches, and frotn there 
plunges into the boiling mantle below. 

Such parts of the plate, tha, go into the 
mantle are completely destroyed. The 

plate which overrides the other plate is 
naturally uplifted. Here the top crust 
becomes two plates thick, that is to say. 
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it may have a thickness tsoing up to 20() 
metres. This extra thickness eventually 
forms high plateaus like Tibet or mighty 
mountain systems like the Himalayas or 
the Andes. When two plates come 
together, they grind and grate against 
each other, setting off earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. It is now established 
that all subduction r.nnes breed earth 
quakes and volcanoes. (See Earthquakes 
infra). 

(ii) Plates are said to diverge, when 
they drift apart. When two adjacent plates 
start moving, a crack or rift opens bet¬ 
ween the plates. Hot magma (melted rock' 
from the earth's interior wells up through 
these cracks and becomes solidified As 
the two plates pull apart, the rift opens 
wider and more magma pours out through 
the rift and solidifies. The magma sent 
up, piles up like ridges on either side, 
almost symmetrically, As the ridges rise 
high, overflows on both sides spread 
farther and new ocean floors come into 
being This is called Set-floor,Spreading. 
The Mid-Oeeanie lidge system, a 47,0()0 
mi|p long under-sea mountain chain, had 
been built up in this way. 

When a divergent plate-boundary 
develops under a continent, the continent 
IS rifted or broken into two fragments 
Oceanic waters invade these openings and 
form seas which separate the two conti¬ 
nental pieces. Here also, the breach is 
filled up by upwelling magma and new 
ocean floor is created. The rift which 
split Arabia from Afi ica opened the way, 
for the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 

(iiit Parallel Plates, as they slide past 
each other, along a common boundary, 
do not destroy old crusts or create new 
ones. They butt and jostle each other, 
and produce what arc called Transform 
FauPs. Transform Faults arc fractures 
in rock foimations. fractures are often 
accompanied by some displacement. The 
displacement may range from a fraction 
of an inch to thousands of feet. Such 
areas abound in earthquakes and volcanees. 
The Koyna earthquake in Maharashtra 
on 11-12 19b7, according to some geolo¬ 
gists, was caused by a Transform fault 
in the Western Ghats. 

Thus, the top surface of the earth is 
being continuously destroyed and contin¬ 
uously created by the converging and 
diverging plates. Some sort of balance 
between destruction and creation appears 
to be maintained, because the total surface 
aiea of the earth, has remained subst¬ 
antially unchanged. 


Pangaea and Panthalassa 

According to the Pangaea hypothesis 
the original land mass was an irregular 
unit surrounded by Panthalassa, meaning 
Universal ocean, that is, the ancestral 
Pacific. This continent, including the conti¬ 
nental slope covered an area of 200,000 
sq. km. or 40 per cent of the earth's 
surface, spread over equally between the 
two hemispheres. (Today two-thirds of all 
the land lies in the norther hemisphere). 

Pangaea consisted of North America 
)with Greenland attached) and Eurasia 
(minus Arabia and India) in the extreme 
north: and below it, South America and ^ 
Africa 'with Arabia attached); and further' 
down, Antarctica, Australia and India. 
Between North America and Eurasia, the 
rudimentary Arctic Ocean formed a big 
gulf in the north, while between Eurasia 
and Africa lay a long large bay, the 
Tethys Sea, the ancestor of the Meditei - 
ranean 

The break up * which has resulted in 
the formation of present day continents and 
oceans began about 200 million years ago 
by two extensive rifts in the north and 
south The norlier/i rift cut Pangaea from 
east to west, along a line slightly north 
of the Equator creating Laiirada in the 
north and Condwana in the south. Laurasia 
consisted of North America and Green¬ 
land and Eurasia 'without India and 
Arabia’, while Gondwana contained Africa 
with Arabia attached, South America, 
Australia, Antaictica and India This rift 
opened up the Atlantic Ocean. 

The southern rift cut up Gondwana 
into two: i) South America and Afiica- 
cum-Arabia and (iit Anta'^ctica, Australia 
and India, This rift opened up the Indian 
Ocean 

About 135 million years ago, a Y 
shaped rift liberated India from the Ant ¬ 
arctica complex and India started on a 
lone voyage to the north. .Some 65 
million years ago, North America separ¬ 
ated from Eurasia, and South Ameriaca 
from Africa. The two Americas dirfted 
west while Africa edged towards the 
nerth. Later, the drifting Americas 
(North and South) came together, united 
by the Isthmus of Panama, while Australia 
cut adrift fiom Antarctica and moved 
northwards About 20 million years ago, 
Arabia split from Africa to merge into 
Asia. This brought into existence the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

• This is not the first break-up apparently. 
These must have been previous break-ups 
and previous conjunctions of the land 
masses, in what is now called 'Pre-drift 
drift', 
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Continentsil Drift 65 million years ago 

Laurusia consists of Asia (D Europe (2) (Greenland (3) N. America (4) Arctic 
Ocean (S) Greenland is attached to N. America and both are attached to Eurasia. 
The line separating the two land blocks shows the line of future split. 

Gondwana has been broken up into four blocks (ii Africa (6) with Arabia 
r7) attached and Madagascar (8) alongside, (ii) S. America CJ i; (iii) Antarctica 
(lOj with Australia (11) attached, (iv) India (12) The Teihys Sea il3) lying 
between Eurasia and Africa has narrowed. S. Atlantic (14; separeting Afirca 
and S. America has been formed. North Atlantic (15) is forming. India (12) is 
practically in the centre of the Indian Ocean (16) which formed when Africa 
and Antarctica split. 

The circle marked on India, shows, the Miot spot' ovci which the Indian plate 
moved and from which lava poured out to from the Deccan basalts. Dotted 
lines show the edges of the African plate, Madagascar plate and the Indian plate. 



1. 

Asia 

10. 

Antarctica 

2. 

Europe 

u. 

Australia 

J. 

Greenland 

12. 

India 

4. 

N. America 

13. 

Tethys Sea 

5. 

Arctic Ocean 

14. 

S. Atlantic 

6. 

Africa 

15. 

N. Atlantic 

7. 

Arabia 

16. 

Indian Ocean 

8. 

Madagascar 


... .Edges of crust plates 

9. 

S. America 


O Hot Spot 
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India 


Table 19 


Having separated from Antartica and 
Australia, about 13S million years ago, 
India undertook a most remarkable jou¬ 
rney to the north. On the way, the Indian 
plate encountered a hot spot (a Huge 
geyser) near the Equator. As it passed 

over the hot spot, basaltic magma from 
the earth's mantle, poured out (through 
the hot spot) on to the Indian sub-continent 
over its western edge. The basalts of 
the Deccan plateau were thus formed. 
Having been loaded in this manner, India 

moved on and careened into south Asia 
about 45 million years ago- The nor¬ 
thern margin of the Indian plate dipped 
into the Tethys Sea and slid under the 
southern edge of the Asiatic plate 

This subduction produced vast geo¬ 
logical transformation.s in South Asia(l) 
It tilled up the Tethys Sea at its eastern 
end and thus formed a land mass in the 
place of the sea. The western end of 
the Tethys sea, remained unalfccted and 
subsequently emerged as the Mcditer 
ranean Sea, r2> It put up tlie Tibetan 
plateau and the Himalayan mountains. It 
created the major Seismic belt in India, 
which extends along the Himalayas and 
turns south west, culminating in the Ran 

of Kutch. (3) The land mass which 
replaced the eastern end of ihe Tethys 
sea formed a depression, between the 
high rising Himalayas and the Deccan 
plateau. This depression was filled up 
by alluvial soil, brought down by the 
Himalayan rivers-Indus, Cianga, Brahma¬ 
putra-through centuries. The fertile Indo- 

Gangetic plain thus came into being, (see 
Fhybiography. Infra). 

The Indian sub-continent was thus 
formed. Dr D. N. Wadia a renowned 

Indian geologist considered the Indian 
sub-continent a geological puzzle. He 

found it difficult to explain, how three 
different crust blocks -the Himalayas the 
IntO'Gangetic plain and the Dcccan 
plateau became welded into the geogra¬ 
phical entity called India * Plate tectonics 
has resolved this puzzle. The Indian 

sub-continent is a natural consequence 
of two converging plates. 


* Sea 77/e Country, India 


Present-day Continents 


Continents 


Area (si/, miles) 


Asia 

Africa 

N, America 

S. America 

Antarctica 

Europe 

Australia’* 


16,988,000 

11,506,000 

9,390,000 

6,795,000 

5,500.000 

3,745,000 

2,975,000 


’* Australia with New Zealand, Tasmania,New 
Guinea and the Pacific islands, tMicroncs- 
ian, Melanesian and Polynesian islands) is 
called Australasia by .some geographers. 
while others call it Oceania. 


Future Changes 

Geologists predict that in another 50 
million years, vast changes will have 
taken place in the upper surface of the 
earth. These changes will alter the shape 
of our continents and oceans. 

When we speak of future changes, it 
should not be construed to mean, changes 
which will suddenly occur, in the remote 
future. The changes predicted have 
already started. It is only the ultimate 
shape of things, after 50 million years, 
that is being predicted. 

The Pacific Ocean has started to 
shrink. In 50 million years, it will have 
become much smaller than it is now. 
Similarly, the Indian and Atlantic Oceans 
will have widened. 

The Rc-d Sea and the tiulf of Adin 
already show pronounced signs of ex¬ 
pansion. It is expected that they will 
invade the Afar triangle In Ethiopia and 
Somalia and form a new ocean (The Afar 
triangle is a vast area, which was obviously 
under sea, millions of years agc; 

A continental rift, already evident 
will have detached East Africa from the 
rest of Africa, A similar process is at 
work in North America, which bids fair 
to cut adrift California from N. America. 

Australia is moving northwards. If 
it continues to move in the present 
direction, it will collide with the Indonesian 
plate. This collision may lead to vast 
geological changes. It is impossible to 
predict what will happen. 

MOUNTAINS 

Mountains, the highest land forma - 
tions are of four types, according to their 
mode of orign. (1) Fold Mountains arise 
because the rocks in them have buckled 
and crumpled through pressure Just 
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us a table cloth when pushed along a 
table wrinkles up into folds with wave 
crests and troughs alternating, the rocks 
of the earth’s crust react to lateral 
pressure to form folds. If the pressure 
is very great, the folds are squeezed 
tightly into pleats. Further pressure will 
send the pleats rolling over one another. 
Practically all the great mountain 
ranges-the Rockies, rhe Andes, the Alps 
and the Himalayas are fold mountains. 

(2) Block Mountains have been formed 
by vertical movements of the blocks 
of the earth's crust along cracks 
of faults. When such movements leave 
a block of high ter land standing between 
two areas of lower elevation, the high 
land area forms a block mountain. Block 
mountains are usually steep sided. The 
Vosges and the Black Forest Mountains 
are examples of such formations. 

(3) Residual Mountains. Elevated regions 
may be so deeply dissected by weathering 
and river action that only the rem¬ 
nants stand out as mountains. The 
Catskill mountains of New York State 
are an excellent example of such residual 
mountains. (4) Volcanic Mountains are 
formed from volcanoes. When a volcano 
erupts, the materials that are ejected 
fall around a hole or crater and build 
up a mountain that is roughly conical 
in shape and has a crater at the top- 
Fuji Yama in Japan, Vesuvius In Italy 
and the Chimborazo and Cotopaxi in 
the Andes (S.America) are examples of 
such mountains- 

Table 20 


Principal Munntain Peaks 


Name 

Country 

Height [Jt] 

Mt. Everest 

Ncpal-Tibet 

29,028 

Mt. Godwin 



Austen (K 2) 

India 

28,250 

Kanchenjunga 

Nepal-lndia 

28,208 

Dhaulagiri 

Nepal 

26,810 

Nanga Par bat 

India 

26,660 

Annapurna 

Nepal 

26.504 

Nanda Devi 

India 

25,645 

Mt. Kamet 

India 

25.447 

Giirla Mandhata 

Tibet 

25,355 

Tirich Mir 

Pakistan 

25,263 

Minya Konka 

China 

24,900 

Mt. Commu'nism 

USSR 

24,590 

Pobeda Peak 

USSR 

24,406 

Muztagli Ata 

China 

24,388 

Chomo Lhari 

India-Tibet 

23,997 

Muztagh 

China 

23,890 

Acongagua 

Argentina 

22,834 

Ojos del Salado 

Argcntina- 



Chile 

22,539 

Ceiro Mercedario Argentina 

22,221 


Huascaran 

LIullaillaco 

Peru 

22,205 

Volcano 

Chile 

22,057 

Tupungato 

Chile- 

Sajama Volcano 

Argentina 

21,489 

Bolivia 

21,391 

Illampu 

Bolivia 

21,276 

Vilcanota 

Peru 

20,664 

Chimborazo 

Ecuador 

20,561 

Mt. McKinley 

Alaska 

Table 21 

20.320 


Great Deserts 


Name 

Country 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Sahara 

N. Africa 

3.000,000 

Libyan 

N. Africa 

650.000 

Australian 

Australia 

600,000 

Great Victoria 

Australia 

125,000 

Syrian 

Arabia 

125,000 

Arabian 

Arabia 

50.000 

Gobi 

Mongolia 

400,000 

Rub'al Khali 

Arabia 

250,000 

Kalahari 

Botswana 

200 000 

Great Sandy 

Australia 

160,000 

Takla Makan 

China 

125,0(K) 

Arunta 

\ustralia 

120,000 

Kara Kum 

S. W. Turki 



stun 

105,000 

Nubian 

N. Africa 

100,000 

Thar 

N- W. India 

100,000 

Kizil Kum 

Central 



Turkistan 

90,000 


VOLCANOES 

There are about 535 active volcanoes 
out of which nearly 80 arc in the oceans. 
Volcanoes are said to be active when 
eruptions «jccur frequently, dormant, 
when no eruption has occurred over a 
long period of years and extinct when 
no eruptions have occurred during historic 
times. 

Aconcagua ^22,834 feet) the highest 
peak in the Andes, South America, is an 
extinct volcano. Killimanjaro (19,565 ft-) in 
Tanzania, Africa and L'ullailiaco(22.057ft.) 
in Chile, South America arc thought to 
be dormant. But volcanoes keep surprises 
up their sleeve, so to say. Vesuvius for 
instance, was thought to be extinct but 
it sprang into unexpected activity in 1944. 

Volcanoes that have erupted since 1956 
and those that are steaming or rumbling 
are given in the table below. 
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Table 22 



Volcanoes 

Date 

Heitfht 


of Last 

fleet ' 

Name & Location 

Notified 

Eruption 

19,347 

Cotopaxi—Andes, 



Equador 

Steams 

17,887 

Popocatepetl—Altiplano 
dc Mexico (Mexico) 

Steams 

15,584 

K ly V uche vskaya—Sred i n ny 


Khrebet (Kamchatka 
Peninsula) USSR. 

1964 

14,006 

Wrangell—Wrangell Mts. 


Alaska 

Steams 

13,812 

12,582 

Tajumulco Guatemala 
Fuego- -Sierra Madre, 

Rumbles 

Guatemala 

1962 

12.450 

Erebus—Ross Is. 



Antarctica 

Steams 

12,224 

Rindjani—Lombok, 


Indonesia 

1964 

12,060 

Semeru - Java, Indonesia 

1963 

11,057 

Mt. Etna—Sicily, Italy 

1965 

10,308 

Agung—Bali, Indonesia 

1964 

6,760 

The Peak—Tristan da Cunha, 

S. Atlantic 

1961 

4,090 

3,031 

Kilauca—Hawaii 
Stromboli—Island, 

1961 

Mediterranean 

1956 

568 

Surtsey*—off S. E. Iceland, 


Iceland 

1963 

510 

Ana* 'New) Krakatoa-Island, 


Indonesia 

I960 

* noth 

are volcanic i;,landb lorincd in 

recent years, Surtsey in 1963 and 

Ana 

Krakatoa in 1929. 



EARTHQUAKES 

About a million earthquakes of vary¬ 
ing degrees occur annually on the earth. 
The great majority of these only causes 
small vibrations of the earth's surface, 
in the form of tremors. But on an aver 
age, some 20 of them per year, turn 
out to be major earthquakes and one 
at least of the 20 or so assumes 
disastrous proportions. However, only 
certain areas of the earth are prone to 
earthquakes all the time These areas are 
known as seismic belts. The seismic 
belts coincide with areas of high volcanic 
activity. 

Seismic belts and volcanoes, arc now 
known to be associated with the bounda¬ 
ries of the crust plates, more especially 
with the ‘subdiiction’ zones*. The subduc- 
lion of the South Pacific plate beneath the 
South American plate uplifted the Andes 
Mountains. This subdiiction zone breeds 


the quakes that rock Chile and Peru. 
A similar subduction under the Indonc 
sian plate, powered the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883 and the creation of 
Ana Krakatoa in 1929. (See Volcanoes) 
Collisions between the Arabian plate and 
the Asiatic plate regularly jolt Iran and 
Trukey. Edges of the African plate 
diving under the Eurasian plate, melt in 
the hot mantle below and squirt back as 
molten lava to the surface, through the 
Craters of Etna, Vesuvius and Stromboli 
volcanoes. 

The circum-Pacific seismic bell, other¬ 
wise called the Ring of i'ire, is the most 
important seismic belt and includes the 
western coast of the Americas, the eastern 
coast of Asia, the islands of the South-east 
Pacific and New Zealand. The next 
important belt called the Alpine belt runs 
from the South Pacific islands, through 
Java, Sumatra and other Indonesian islands, 
crosses the Central Asian mountains and 
passes on throu^ Caucasus to Greece, 
Italy and Spain. A third belt -the 
Atlantic helt—rxxm from north to south 
through the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 

In India, the main earthquake bcl^ 
runs along the Himalayan Ranges and 
southwest to the swamps of the Rann 
of Kutch. All the major earthquakes of 
India except the latest earthquake at 
Koyna (Maharashtra State; on 
11-12 1967—occurred in this region. 
(See India 

When earthquakes occur, shock wavc.s 
travel in all directions from the oiiginal 
source These waves arc broadly class! 
lied into 'i; Primary or primary waves, 
(ii) Secondary or secondary waves and 
I'iii,) Surface waves. The primary waves 
travel fastest and are the first shocks 
felt. The secondary waves arc slower, 
v/hile the surface waves are the slowest 
of all. 

Since 1900 there have been 26 quakes 
resulting in serious loss of life, according 
to Time. 

Among the great quakes of this 
century, (estimated death totals given in 
brackets) are; 

In 1920 in Kansu—China (180,000), 
1923 in Tokyo—Yokohama 1 143,000), 
1908 in Sicily (75,001)) 1932 in Kansu- 

China (70,000), 1935 in India (60,000), 
1970 in Peru (50,000). 1939 in Chile 

130.000), 1915 in Italy (30,000), 1939 in 
Turkey (23,000). 1905 in India (20,000). 
1960 in Morocco (12,000), and in 1968 
in Iran (12,000). 
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ISLANDS 

Islands comprise a large mass of land, 
the biggest 16 of them accounting fur 
''as much as 22 million sq. miles—greater 
than the area of the continent of Europe. 
The smaller islands count by the 
thousands. Islands are broadly divided 
into three types, continental, oceanic and 
coral. Continental islands arc those 
islands that rise from the continental 
shelf, like the British Isles or Newfound¬ 
land. These islands have the same geo¬ 
logical structure, as the continents to 
which they are attached. Oceanic islands 
are those that rise from the bosom of 
the oceans. Their geological structure will 
have no relation to that of the nearest 
shores. 'They are very often the tops 
of submarine mountains or submarine 
^volcanoes. Ascension and Tristan da Cnnlia 
’for example rise from the Central 
Atlantic ridge, while St Helena and 
Tenerifje are islands formed by sub¬ 
mat ine volcanoes • 

Coral Islands arc the work of minute 
sea organisms called coral polyps. They 
congregate in large colonics. When the 
organisms die, their skeletons, which are 
made of a substance resembling lime¬ 
stone, form big clusters, some of which 
,rise above the water. The.se organisms 
thrive only in warm tropical seas, usually 
in shallow inshore waters, above a depth 
of 150 ft. Coral architecture is therefore 
found only in shallow waters in tropical 
seas along the borders of islands. 

Atulls. Low circular coral islands, 
each with a central lagoon of shallow 
water arc called ‘atolls’. The evolution 
of atolls is still a matter of speculation. 
Darwin suggested that, atolls begin when 
.corals start building a reef around an 
island called fringing reef. Many tropical 
islands have such coral fringes. The next 
stage is when the islands begin to sink 
while coral building continues upwards. 
Then a shallow lagoon covering the 
sinking island emerges between the island 
and the coral wall. Reefs of this type 
are known as harrier reefs. When the 
island finally sinks and disappears, only 
the coral ring remains above the water 
level, enclosing a central lagoon within 
This forms an atoll In course of lime, 
the coial limestone reef is weathered 
down to soil and seeds carried by waves 
|pr birds begin to sprout and produce 
vegetation- Then the island becomes in¬ 
habitable as a coral island. 

The Great Barrier Reef which extends 
for more than 1,200 miles, parallel with 


the coast of Quccn.slund (Australia) is 
entirely made up of the limestone 
skeletons of countless coral colonies, 
incidentally, this is the biggest coral reef 
in the world. 

Kwajalein in Marshall Islands (Cen¬ 
tral Pacific' is an atoll and also a coral 
island The slender limestone coral reef 
nearly 176 miles long forms a ring cn 
closing the biggest known lagoon in the 
world with an area of 1,100 sq. miles. 
The coral which has weathered down 
as soil forms an island, shaped like a 
ring. This ring I ike area is inhabited. 


Table 23 


World's Largest Islands 


Name 

Area in 
si{. miles 

Location 

Greenland 

840,000 

Arctic Ocean 

New Guinea 

.H 7,000 

West Pacilic 

Borneo 
Madagascar 
' Malagasy 

287,400 

Indian Ocean 

Rep.) 

227,800 

Indian Ocean 

Badin Island 

183,810 

Arctic Ocean 

Sumatra 

182,860 

Indian Ocean 

1 lonshu 

83,031 

N. W. Pacil.c 

Great Britain 
Lllesmerc 

84,186 

North Allunli: 

Island 

82,119 

Arctic Ocean 

Victoria 



Island 

81.930 

Arctic Ocean 

Celebes 

72,987 

Indian Ocean 

South Island, 
New Zealand 

58,093 

S. W. Pacilic 

Java 

48.76t 

Indian Ocean 

Luzon 

North Island, 

46,636 

West Pacific 

New Zealand 
Newfound¬ 

44.281 

S- W. Pacilic 

land 

42,734 

North Atlantic 

Cuba 

41,634 

Caribbean Sea 

Iceland 

39,698 

North Atlantic 

Mindanuo 
Ireland 
(Northern 

.39,191 

West Pacilic 

Ireland and 
the Rep. of 
Ireland) 

31,839 

NotUi Atlantic 

Hokkaido 

30,007 

N- W. Pacific 

Hispaniola 

(Dominican 



Rep and 
Haiti) 

29,530 

Caribbean Sea 

Sakhalin 

28.597 

N. W. Pacific 

Tasmai\ia 

Sri Lanka 

26,215 

25,332 

S. W. Pacific 
Indian OceaA 
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Oceanic Waters 

THE oceans cover 70.8 per cent of the 
earth’s total surface area or 140 million 
sq. miles- They contain some 330 million 
cubic miles of liquid water. The ocean 
water contains about 3.S per cent of dis- 
solved salts --chlorine, sodium, magnesium 
sulphur, calcium, potassium, bromine, 
strontium, boron and lesser amounts of 
carbon, silicon, aluminium, Huorine and 
iodine, 

Tides. The waters of the sea arc always 
in motion owing to a variety of natural 
forces. First, there are the tides, which are 
caused by the gravitational pulls of the 
Sun and Moon. The Sun's influence on 
the tides is less than half that of the 
Moon, because the Sun is so far away. 
All the same, the Sun countervails and 
supports the Moon’s pull alternately. 
When the Sun Moon and Earth are in a 
line as at new and full moon, the Sun 
and Moon combine their powers and we 
have very high tides called ‘spring tides'. 
When the Sun and the Moon are at right 
angles, as in the Moon’s first and third 
quarters, the Sun acts as a counterbalancing 
force and reduces the Moon’s pull. During 
these periods, we experience very low 
tides, called ‘neap tides’. 

Inter- flow. Sun's heat also causes ocea¬ 
nic water to move. The sun warms up the 
water in the equatorial regions causing 
it to expand and rise by a few inches. 
This extra rise in the Equator causes the 
water to flow down, so to say, to the north 
and south poles. As the warm water of 
the Equator flows north and south, the 
heavier cold water (heavier, because of its 
extreme condensationj in the polar areas 
sinks below the warm water and spreads 
slowly along the bottom to the equatorial 
regions. This inter*flow is complicated by 
the force of the rotation of the earth. 
Because th” earth spins eastwards, the sea 
water tends to roll up to the west, turning 
slightly to the right in the northern 
hemisphere and to the left in the southern 
hemisphere. This is known as the Coriolis 
Effect, after the French mathematician, 
who discovered it, nearly a century ago. 

Winds. On top of it all, there is the 
force of winds, which arc themselves 
caused by the rotation of the earth. The 


trade winds, which form a regualr feature 
of the tropical regions blow diagonally 
towards the Equator from the cast in 
both hemispheres and then turn about and 
blow eastwards. Thus they keep pushing 
the ocean waters from the east to the 
west and then circle them back This causes 
the huge oceanic eddi s of whirling waters 
on the surface of the ocean. 

Ocean Currents. The ocean currents, 
not only help navigators but also influence 
the climate of the adjoining land 
surface and determine Ashing grounds. 
Gulf Stream: The earliest ocean current 
to be noticed and charted is the Gulf 
Stream in the North Atlantic It flows 
from tnc Gulf of Mexico into the Atlantic 
Ocean, as a warm and swift current. It 
follows the American east coast up to 
Newfoundland- Near Newfoundland, the 
warm Gulf Stream meets the icy Labrador 
Current from the Arctic, melting down 
tbpusands of icebergs carried by the 
Labrador Current and causing billowing 
banks of fog. Half way to Europe, the 
stream splits up into two branches The 
Kuroshio Current in the North-west PaciAc 
skirts I'ormosa and the Japanese islands 
and goes along the coasts of British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon. It is 
a warm but slow drifting stream. Humboldt 
Current is a cold current that runs along 
the west coast of South .America. This 
current carries with it plenty of lish-fced 
and nourishes one of the richest popula¬ 
tions of marine life in the world. The* 
Peruvian Ashing industry thrives upon 
this current. It also supports millions of 
birds who live on Ash and whose droppings 
on the shore, (guanoL form the basis of 
an extensive fertiliser industry. 

Among other Ocean Currents are:- 

(D South Equatorial Current (2) Brazil 
Current (3) West Wind Drift (4) Benguela 
Cur tent- all in South Atlantic. (5) North 
Parific Drift (6) California Current (7) 
North Equatorial Current- all in North 
Pacific (8) South Equatorial Current and 
(9) West Wind Drift- both in South 
Pacific. fj 

Deep Under—Currents. Recent resear- 
ches in oceanography have revealed power¬ 
ful under-currents in the sea. The Cromwell 
Current, discovered In 1951 is a fast 
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under current in the Pacific, some 3,S00 
miles long and almost as fast as the Gulf 
Stream. In 1957-58, a joint British- 
American oceanic team discovered a great 
^current under the Gulf Stream^ between 
a depth of 6,000 and 10,000 ft. which was 
flowing in the opposite direction to the 
Gulf Stream These deep under-currents 
are still being investigated. 

DEMARCATION OF THE OCEANS 

The oceans merge so naturally into 
one another that it is hard to demarcate 
them. 

The Pacific is the largest of the oceans 
It Occupies nearly half the earth’s sur¬ 
face. It is 10,492 miles at its broadest 
and more than 37,000 ft at its deepest 
The Pacific has the greatest conglomera 
tion of islands, which fall into three 
^major groups, Micronesia, Melanesia and 
Polynesia. 

The Atlantic, the second laigcst ocean, 
has an area of over 31 million sq. miles 
with an average depth of 13,880 ft- 

The Indian Ocean, the third largest 
ocean has an area of more than 28 
million sq. miles. It extends from Cape 
Comorin in India down to the Antarctic 
Continent. 

The Arctic, the smallest of the oceans 
♦lies around the North Pole between the 


huge continents of Eurasia (Europe and 
Asia) and the Americas. The tips 
of the Asian continent and the North 
American continent meet at Bering Strait 
barely 45 miles across. The Bering Strait 
links the Arctic to the Pacific while the 
Arctic merges into the Atlantic between 
Greenland, Iceland and Norway. The 
Arctic is covered with drifting ice, at all 
through the year. 

Table 24 


Principal Oceans and Seas 


Name 

Area in 

Volume in 


sq. miles 

euhic miles 

Pacific Ocean 

1 •3,801,000 

162,870,600 

Atlantic Ocean 

31,830,000 

75,533,900 

Indian Ocean 

28,356,000 

69,225,200 

Arctic Ocean 

5,440,000 

4,029.400 

Mediterranean Sea ,145,000 

1.019,400 

Bering Sea 

876,000 

788,500 

Caribbean Sea 

750,000 

2,29o,400 

Sea of Okhotsk 

590,000 

454,700 

East China Sea 

482,000 

52,700 

Hudson Bay 

475,000 

37.590 

Japan Sea 

389,000 

383,200 

North Sea 

222,000 

12,890 

Red Sea 

169,000 

53.700 

Black Sea 

165.000 


Baltic Sea 

163,000 

5,360 


t able 25 

Deep Sea Trenches 


Length Name 

(miles) 

2,200 Peru-Chile (Atacama) Trench, C. Pacific 

2,000 Aleutian Trench, N. Pacific 

'1^,600 Tonga-Kermadec Trench. S. Pacific. 

1,400 Kuril-Kamchatka Trench, W. Pacific 

I 400 Java (Sunda) Trench, Indian Ocean 

1,400 Mariana Trench. W. Pacific 

1,000 Japan Trench, W. Pacific 

825 Philippine Trench, W. Pacific 

Mindanao Trench (off Mindanao, Phiii 

ppines) 


Deepest point 

D.^pth 

(feet) 

llarihoioincw Deep 

26,160 

25.194 

Viiyazll (Tonga) 

35,598 

. < * 

34,062 

Planet Deep 

25,344 

Challenger Deep 

35,760 

Ramapo Deep 

34,038 

Galathea Deep 

34.578 

Mindanao Deep 

+37,782 


Depth sounded by H.M.S. Cook in 1962 


SUBMARINE I’OPOGRAPIIY 

1^ The average depth of the sea is 
12,300 ft. compared to the average I and 
iieig'ht of 2,750 ft. The ocean floor is 
Msually divided into four parts (1) The 
Continental Shelf, a shallow area 


surrounding the land mas.ses up to a 
depth of aboiit 600 ft ■ The boundary of 
the continental shelf is know.i as the 
Continental etlfte f 2. The Ci ntinental 
Slopes, are often .^teep and descend 
from the continental edge to the deep 
sea plains (3) The deep Sett plains 
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comprise the greater portion of 
the ocean lloor. It is an undulating 
area, usually more than 2 miles below 
the sea level (4) The Ocean deeps are 
long narrow trough like depressions like 
the Mariana Trench, south west of the 
island of Guam. 

It was once thought that the sea 
bottom was flat and featureless- Recent 
researches in oceanography have re¬ 
vealed amazing topographical features in 
the ocean bed. The sea basins, some two 
and a half miles down are furrowed 
with terraces, ribbed with mountain 
ranges, pitted with deep valleys and 
scoured by mighty rivers. 

Mountains 

Several ranges of mountains rise 
from the bottom of the ocean The 
Mid Atlantic ridge, running mote or 
less through the middle of the Atlantic 
is the biggest mountain system in the 
world, whether on land or in the sea. 
It is 10,000 mile long and SOO miles 
wide, with an average height of 10,000 
feet from the ocean bottom. This is a 
volcanic range of mountains, much of 
which lies submerged under water. But 
here and there, these mountains emerge 
above the water to form islands- Mount 
Pico, in the island of Azores is an olf-shoot 
of this mountain range- It rises 23,615 
feel from the sea bottom but only 7,615 
feet above the sea level. 

It is now found that the Mid Atlantic 
range is only a part of a great range of 
mountains, some 40,000 miles long, which 
winds the globe like a girdle This range 
is divided along its centre line by a thin 
deep rift valley. This rift is one of the 
weak joints between plates Drillings 
carried out by the research ship Chmar 
Challens'cr from 1968 showed that the 
plates on cither side of the ridge are 
sliding away from the ridge at nearly an 
inch a year. This shows that the 
Atlantic js widening (sec the Saga of the 
Continents) 

Rivers 

Rivers in the sea bottom, appear to 
be as innumerable as livers on land. 
The Mid-Gcean Canyon in the Atlantic 
is one of the gigantic submarine rivers 
Its main branch is 2,000 miles long and 
2 to 4 miles wide. These underwater 
rivers have seasons of flood and recession 
like the rivers on land. The Congo 
Canyon during flood, throws up 
mud banks some 20 miles wide and 
600 ft. hij^h. The Submarine Canyon 
I ecentiy discovered southwest of Australia 


is the deepest of the submarine rivers 
known. It is 20 miles wide and cuts down 
6,000 ft. into the ocean floor. 

Volcanoes ,- 

Volcanoes in the sea, arc mainly 
responsible for the birth of new islands 
and the destruction of old ones Krakatoa, 
an island in the Sunda Straits (Indonesia) 
was blown up by a volcanic eruption on 
Aug. 27, 1833. This explosion was so 
violent, that it wiped out the entire island 
(then 18 sq miles), the sea covering up 
the whole area up to a dc|}th of 1,000 
feet Dust rose 20-30 miles into the air. 
The noise of the explosion was heard in 
Australia, 2,000 miles away and the 
vibration broke the window panes in 
Batavia 100 miles away. Gigantic tidal 
waves were let loose, the sea rising up 
to 50 ft, on the shores of neighbouring 
islands More than 36,000 people were ' 
killed by the tidal waves. The dust 
panicles in the atmosphere gave rise to 
vivid sunsets not only in Asia but in all 
paits of the world for the next three years 
and the moon took on a bluish colour, 
apparently due to the dust particles in the 
atmosphere. In 1929 a new island suddenly 
emerged in the same place and was aptly 
named Ana Krakatoa (Child of Krakatoa). 
Quite recently (in the sixties) North 
Atlantic gave birth to a volcanic island 
off the coast of Iceland. The island, since 
named .Surtscy after a legendary Norse 
giant, appeared on Nov. 14, 1963—a 

flaming, smoking, sizzling mass- V/jtbin 
four days, the island lose 200 ft. high and 
extended to a length of 200 ft. Further 
eruptions of hot lava from under the sea 
put up the si/e of the island in 1967 to 
a height of 567 ft. above the sea level 
and a length of 1.3 miles. 

Tidal Waves 

Tidal waves is a misnomer, because 
these waves have nothing to do with the 
tides. On the contrary, they are caused 
by eaithquakcs that occur on the sea 
bottom. The Japanese call them Tsunami. 
They fla.sh through the open seas at the 
fantastic speed of 400 miles or more per 
hour. The waves follow one another in 
a stream with an interval of some 15 
minutes between them- The waves appear 
so low and harmless in the open seas (hat 
they often deceive the sailors. When 
they near the shore, however, they rise 
up to 40-50 ft. and even to 100 ft. in ,-^'1 
bays and inlets, battering down trees‘‘J 
and houses in a few minutes These waves 
travel very iong distances and cause un¬ 
told misery and loss, far away from their 
original starting points. The wave that 
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hit Japan in I960 was started by earth¬ 
quakes ofT the coast of Chile- 

^ Rivers and Lakes on Land 

Rivers and lakes on land are really 
part of the Hydrosphere, even though 
we are accustomed to treat them as land 
features. 

All rivers, big and small Oow from 
high mountains or high land altitudes 
to the sea. They thus form a link 
between the heights of the land and the 
depths of the sea. The great rivers of 
the world flowing down from the 
mountains, have opened out into fertile 
valleys, many of which have served as the 
cradles of human civilization. 

The Longest River. According to the 
latest National Geographic Survey 
' Amazon is 4,195 m'lcs long, which makes 
it the longest river exceeding the esti¬ 
mated length of the Nile by 46 miles. 
Tilt recently, the Nile was considered 
the longest of the rivers. 

The Amazon is thus on all counts, the 
mightiest of the earth's rivers It is the 
longest navigable liver with 2,300 miles 
of navigable waters, ft has the greatest 
How estimated at an average of 4.200,000 
cubic feet of water per .second (cuseci 


Geo-corona is a new term, which 
simply means the corona of the Earth. 
We know the Sun has a corona :see 
the Sun Part 11). We also know that 
the moon now and then is seen with a 
halo round it. Some people think 
that it is the Lunar Corona But 
so far, it was not thought, that the 
earth had any sort of a corona at all. 

Now, a special camera, left on 
the lunar surface by the Apollo 16 
mission has caught the earth wearing 
a corona The camera showed a 
cloud of atomic hydrogen extending 
outwards from the earth to a distance 
of about 64,000 km Such a large 
amount of hydrogen can be made by 
spiiting the water molecules in the 
upper atmosphere by solar ultra violet 
radiation. This will incidentally pro¬ 
duce a lot-of oxygen for the Earth. 

It was believed, that all the 
oxygen in the atmosphere was 
produi;ed by photosynthesis through 
millioins of years. The hydrogen 
corona of the earth shows, that much 
oT the oxygen supply of the earth, 
could have been contributed by solar 
ultra violet radiation. 


with more than 7,000,000 cusecs in flood. 
It has the largest river basin in the 
world-2,720,000 sq. miles. It has about, 
15,000 tributaries and sub tributaries, the 
longest tributary Madeira basing a length 
of 2,100 miles 

Table 26 


Longest Rivers 


Name 

Country 

Length 
in milfs 

Amazon 

S, America 

4,195 

Nile 

Africa 

4,149 

Mississippi - 
Mi.ssouri 

LI.SA 

3.710 

Yangtze 

China 

3,400 

Indo Irtysh 

US.SR 

3.200 

Congo 

Africa 

2.900 

Amur 

Asia 

2,704 

Hwang Ho ■ Yellow' 

China 

2.700 

Lena 

USSR 

2.64S 

Mackenzie 

Canada 

2,<)35 

Mekong 

Asia 

2.000 

Niger 

Africa 

2.600 

Parana 

•S. America 

2,450 

Yenisey 

USSR 

2,364 

Murray-Darling 

Australia 

2.310 

Volga 

USSR 

2,290 

Madeira 

S America 

2,100 


Table 27 

Principal Lakes & Inland Seas 


Name 

Country! 

A / ea 


Countries 

SY/. wiles 

Caspian Sea 

USSR Sl 



Iran 

143,550 

Superior 

Can,nda & 



USA 

31,820 

Victoria Nvanza 

Uganda, 

Tanzania 



and Kenya 

26.828 

Aral Sea 

USSR 

25.300 

Huron 

Canada ^ 



USA 

23,010 

Michigan 

USA 

22,400 

Tanganyika 

Zaire, 

Tanzania 



and Zambia 

12,700 

i'>reat Bear 

Canada 

12.275 

Ozero Baikal 

USSR 

: 1.780 

Malavi (forirerly 

Tanzania, 


Nyasa' 

Malawi and 



Mozambique 

11,430 

Great Slave 

Canada 

10.980 

Ontario 

Canada ^ 



USA 

7,520 



ATMOSPHERE 


Protective Blanket. The atmosphere is 
an insulating blanket protecting the Earth- 
It Softens the intense light and heat 
of the Sun. Its ozonic (O 3 ) layer 
absorbs the most deleterious wave 
lengths of the sun’s ultraviolet rays 
and thus protects living organisms from 
extinction. The aimosphcrs is bound to 
the earth by gravity. Satellites like the 
moon, who have ver> low gravitational 
power, cannot and do not hold an 
atmosphere Although air has very little 
weight (a cubic foot of air weighs about 
an ounce and a quarter-, it has a pressure 
of 14 7 pounds to the sq. inch at the sea 
level. The pressure doneases as the level 
mounts. 

Composition. The atmosphere is com- 
po.sed of various gases and water vapour, 
and in its uppermost reaches, it is 
charged with subatomic particles. Up to 
about 30 miles from the earth, the atmo¬ 
sphere consists of about 78 per cent 
nitrogen, 21 per cent oxygen lO-; '* and 
minor percentages of argon, carbon-dio¬ 
xide neon, helium and methane, in that 
order. Above 30 miles, the atmosphere 
IS made up of atomic oxygen Oil, o/one 
(O j , helium and hydrogen 

Water vapour is present in the lowei 
.atmosphere, say up to 7 miles, in con¬ 
centrations ranging from .01 per cent to 
4 per cent Although the amount of 
water vapour in the atmosphere is very 
small, its importance is very great, for 
without water in the atmosphere, there 
would be no weather on earth Water 
enters the atmosphere by evaporation 
from the hydrosphere (and also by trans¬ 
piration of plants and leaves the 
atmosphere by precipitation as snow or 
rain It is a ne\cr-endinu two-way 
trafTic. 

ATMOSPHERIC LAYERS 

The ch iractcr and composition of the 
atmosphere changes, as wc go higher and 
higher up Altitudinally arranged, the 
atmosphere falls into 5 layers or divi¬ 
sions fl) Troposphere (2) Stratosphere 
i3i Mesosphere (4, Ionosphere and 
(S) Exosphere, with Magnetosphere mark¬ 
ing the farthest limit. 

Troposphere. This is the lowest 
gaseous layer of the atmosphere and 


extends to a height of about 7 miles 
from the earth. The troposphere contains 
nearly two-thirds of the total mass of the 
atmosphere. It is the region of weather 
and clouds Here, the temperature de¬ 
creases with height The familiar saying 
“the higher we go. the cooler it is" 
applies to this region of the atmosphere. 

TfopopoHW- This is the layer that joins 
Troposphere the lowest layer, with the 
upper layer Stratosphere The height of 
tropopause varies with latitude It is 
the highest at the Equator, where it is • 
located at 18 km above the earth. At the 
poles, it is about 6 km. above the earth. 

In India, the tropopause is generally at a 
hight of around 16 km 

Slnitosplierc, about 10 miles thick is 
the region above the clouds This region 
is free fiom the violent weather changes 
that occur below It is therefore preferred 
by our jet air liners. The temperature 
here is fairly constant. 

Stratopause, marks the boundary line- 
between stiatosphcrc and Mesosphere. 

Mesosphere. The Mesosphere is rela¬ 
tively motionless, but is the scene of vast ^ 
chemical reactions. This sphere contains 
the ozone layer. Ozone (Oti is what is 
called heavy oxygen' and contains 3 
atoms .'f oxygen to the molecule-, t^zonc 
is usually formed when strong electric 
charges or ultra-violet rays pass through 
oxygen- In the mesosphere, oxygen is 
converted into o/one by the sun's ultrar 
violet rays and acts as a shield against 
lethal ultra-violet radiation infiltrating 
the earth. The mesosphere, is also the 
region where water vapour is broken up 
by sunlight into hydrogen atoms and 
molecules of hydroxyl one hydrogen 
atom and one oxygen atom) Here, the 
temperature decreases fairly rapidly with 
height. 

Ionosphere. Here more radical change 
occur. Almost all the atoms in this regioi 
arc ionised, that is, their electrons an N 
stripped off by the sun. This makes this, 
layer of atmosphere a conductor. Th<f 
electric waves entering the conducting^ 

0i is atomic oxygen. molecular oxygen 

(ordinary oxygen), and Oy ozone or heavy 

oxygen. 
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region arc reflected or refracted back . to 
earth. This reflection enables radio waves 
to bend and pass round the earth So 
^adio waves reaching this layer can be 
'g^ed around the globe in such a way 
as to permit them to be utilised in long 
distance communication. 

Exosphere. This is the outer most zone 
of the atmosphere and begins at about 

!t00 miles from the earth. The air at 
this altitude is so thin that its atoms 
seldom collide with one another. They 
spin about in ballistic courses, like 
artillery shells, curving high and then 
down again. Some are in orbits round 
the earth iike satellites The fastest of all, 
those that have received powerful boots 

,from violent collision with other atoms 
achieve escape velocity and soar out <»f 

the atmosphere, never to return. The 
exosphere thins out gradually and 
virtually ends, at a height of around 
600 miles. The exosphere is an i.sothermal 
region where the lempeiature remains 
constant. 

The Wind Belts 

Wind belts are formed by streams of 
air moving over the earth's suiface on 
land and sea. These movements are deter¬ 
mined by the changing air pressures The 
air in and near the equator reeives the 
greatest amount of heat from the sun. 

When air is heated at the equator, it rises 
up Cool air from the north and south 
then moves to the equator to take the 
place of the ri.sing air, and this inmoving 
air itself gets heated in its turn and is 
Yorced to rise The rising air in time 
cools and moves north and south and 
gradually sinks down to the earth at about 
30 degree north and south latitudes, from 

where, some of the air flows towards the 
equator and some towards the poles. 

Trade Winds and Westerlies 

When air rises at the equator, the 
pressure of the atmosphere there is low. 
This is a region of calmness called Doldrums 
Where the air is descending and heavy, 

" the pressure is high. These regions of high 
pressure are called Horse Latitudes. Winds 

always blow from high pressure areas to 
low pressure regions. The two winds 
blowing towards the equator from north 


and south are called the N. E. and 
S. E. Tadi Winds. Trade winds have 
nothing to do with trade: although tra¬ 
ding vessels, especially in the days of sail, 
took advantage of them-The epithet trade 
is derived from ^read', that is to say. 
from the fact that these winds blow 
regularly along a 'trodden' pathway in the 
atmosphere. 

Westerly winds (south westerly in the 
northern hemisphere and north westerly 
in the southern hemisphere) blow pole¬ 
wards and therefore become cooler- Thus 
they lose their capacity for holding moist 
ure and tend to drop rain. Trade winds 
blow towards the equator and become 
hotter. They therefore increase their capa¬ 
city to hold moisture and do not condense 
into rain - Thus westerlies are in the main, 
rainbearing winds and therefore denote a 
wet climate- Trade winds on the contrary 
are dry winds that bring fine weather and 
low rainfall- 

Monsoons 

Winds keep moving from the land to 
the sea and back, according as the land 
or sea becomes hotter or cooler- During 
day, the land is hotter than the sea and 
the sea air moves in to take the place of 
.hot land air which rises up. At night, the 
land cools quicker than the sea and the 
land air moves to the sea, to replace the 
hot rising sea air. Monsoons may be 
regarded as interchanging land and sea 
winds on a continental scale- 

The word 'monsoon' is derived from 
an Arabic word meaning ‘season’, which 
implies that the monsoon is a seasonal 
wind- In summer, the land is hotter than 
the sea which means that there is low 
pressure on the land and high pressure 
over the sea. Therefore the wind blows 
from the high pressure area over the sea 
to the low pressure area over the land. 
These winds are laden with moisture and 
bring rain In winter tbc process is 
reversed, as the land becomes cooler than 
the sea* This causes winds to blow from 
the land to the sea. The Monsoon system 
extends ovei a huge area—China, Japan, 
South East Asia, India and Australia. The 
system has two distinct branches—Asian 
and Indian, The Asian system covers 
China, Japan and all South East Asia 
except India. The Indian Monsoon is 
mainly confined to the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent, India. Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
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TROPICAL STORMS 

Tropical Storms are known by dilferenl 
names in different places They are 
hurricanes in U. S, typhoons in and 
around the Philippines and cyclones in the 
Indian sub continent. The Chinese call 
them ‘TaifiT meaning great wind, the 
Japanese have christened them ‘Akashima’ 
meaning swift wind. The Americans name 
every hurricane separately. These names 
are all feminine. Aniv, Betsy, Clara 
Daphne etc. 

Towards the end of summer, tropical 
depressions are foimed over the .sea areas 
in the Doldrums The hurricanes 
originate over these seemingly peaceful 
tropical waters They move westwards 
or polewards along fairly regular tracks 

and devastate islands and coastal areas in 
their paths but rapidly die out overland. 
As a rule, all countries lying along the 
western sides <)f oceans, experience 
hurricane disasters 

One to three huriicancs strike U. .S. 
annually. Betsy (1965) Camille '1969) 
and Agnes '1972' were some of the worst 
hurricanes that swept over U. S. in recent 
years In the I’ar Last, the typhoon 
season begins in June, reaching its peak 
in September and subsiding by November 
They originate east of Philippines and 
usually travel towards Japan or mainland 
China, but their route is unpredictable. 
In 1970, the Philippines experienced three 
typhoons one after the other. The Bay 
of Bengal in the Indian Ocean is another 
cyclone centre. Bunglade<»h and the 
eastern coasts of India are hit by cyclones, 
almost every year. The 1970 cyclone in 
Bangladesh is the worst on record in 
many years. 

The hurripnes arc distinguished by 
their high wind speeds. By definition 
they have winds stronger than 74 miles 
per hour. Maximum of winds, however, 
vary from storm to storm and may reach 
velocities of 150 200 miles per hour. As 
the winds form, there is a very deep calm- 
thc proverbial calm before the storm. Then, 
they burst out lashing. A fully developed 
hurricane may c'^ver an area 300 to 400 miles 
in diameter and last from one to thirty 
days. Its most unusual feature is the 
eye, or storm centre -a region of low 
pressure, relatively calm winds, tempe¬ 
ratures 10 to 15 degrees warmer than the 
surrounding air, little or no precipitation, 
and only a few clouds. The diameter of 
a typical eye is about fifteen miles. 


A Volcano Factory i 

Ceoloffists believe that a huge ! 
column of upwelling lava, known as a > 
plume, lies at a fixed position in the 
Pacific. As the Ocean floor moves 
over the hotspot (plume) at about 5 
inches a year, the upwelling creates 
a succession of volcanoes that in turn 
migrates with the plate. This sea-floor 
drift explains the remarkable chain of 
volcanoes in the Hawaiian islands and 
the Emperor sea mounts. With the 
Pacific Ocean floor, as a conveyor 
belt, this mid-ocean blast furnace has 
hecn turning out volcanoes for at least 
70 million years. 


Around the central eye, winds 
converge in ciicles. The circular motion 
of the air around the storm's eye is due 
to the rotation of the earth, which deflects 
winds north of the Equator to the right and 
those of the south lo ihe left. Towering 
clouds build up very high walls around the 
centre. The eye-wall clouds have bases 
about 500 ft above the siuface of the sea 
The tops of these clouds reach 40,000— 
50,000 ft high The storm's heaviest 
rtnnfull. highest speeds and maximum 

turbulence arc concentrated in these cloud 
walls The wall clouds themselves arc 
si'nounded by active rainbands, which 

spiral in from the outside toward Ihe 
centre. It is the latent heal in this moist 
air that powers a tropical cyclone 

In a single day. a moderately intense 
hurricane often releases as much heat 
energy as would be released in the 
simultaneous detonation of 400 twenty ■ 
megaton hydrogen bombs. If converted 
to eleclricty, that amount of energy would 
be sufficient to supply all the electrical 
needs of the entire United States for 
more than six months. Furthermore, 
hurricanes release this energy, day aftei 
day, until they weaken and dissipate—that 
IS, over a period that averages a week. 

Hurricane damage lesults from three 
principal factors, (It the destructive force 
of the wind '2) the storm surge or the 
rise of the water level along the coast, 
the hurricane moves inland and (3) the 

floods caused by torrential rains, which 
can average 6 to 12 inches in a period of 
24 hours or less. 
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The Problem of the Biosphere. The 
idea of a biosphere sphere of life, was 
first suggested by the Austrian geologist 
Eduard Suess, nearly a centuiy ago- It 
was at that lime an insignificant concept. 
But in recent years, the biosphere has 
assumed great importance. We have now 
begun to feel, that wc have been 
systematically messing up our environ 
meni. Our reckless exploitation of natural 
resources and the wanton discharge of 
useless wastes into the biosphere, have 
tended lodistuib the delicate rhythm of 
the natural cycles and to upset thefinely 
adjusted ecological balances. The Stock 
holm Conference on Human r.-nironmenl. 
Sponsored by the United Nations in June, 
1972, higlilighis the importance of the 
iiuesiion. 

A typical case in point is oni use 
(or misuse ? I ol the fi>ssil fuels coal 
and oil The ene:gy containcii in these 
fuels, has been (i\ed by photosynthesis 
thiough millions of years It had lain 
buried in ilie earth, for hundreds of 
. vears. As soon as we discovered these 
sources (>r energy, wc started exploiting 
them Wc buini them up for Pi*vver, and 
in the process, relc-iscd caibon dioxide, 
which w.'nl on accumulating in the atmo 
sphere. It is estimated that within the 
past century, the cai bon dioxide content of 
the atmosplierc has risen from some 290 
paits per million to .120 parts ,032 per 
cent) with moie than one fifth of the 
increase occurring in the last decade 
(I'lfiO -70). A stuily sponsored by the 
■» M. I. r. and diicccd by C. L. Wilson 
of M. 1. T. suggested in.luly, I97| that 
a projected incicasc of IS per cent in 
atmospheric carbon dioxide by A D 2000 
could raise the earth's average surface 
temperature half a degree Celsius. If the 
carbon divixidc content of the atmosphere 
is permitted to increase at this rate, the 
surface temperature of the eirih would 
go on increasing, till it wcnld become, 
literally too hot for any life to survive 

Excessive carbon dioxide in the at 
mosphere i«, however a rather distant 
menace. It is not of any immediate signi 
ficance what calls for immediate action 
are other gases and chemicals that our 
factories, hoases and transport equip¬ 
ment spew all around them -on the 
earth, in the waters, and the atmosphere. 
The list of pollutants, all potential killers 


is interminable lead, mercury, sulphur 
oxide, carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide, 
pesticides, defoliants and what not. 

The biosphere has a rhythm and a 
movement of its own, which depends upon 
a whole set of delicately h danced cycles. 
It is absolutely necessary that these 
cycles should be maintained unimpaired. 
If we continue to discharge deleter ions 
chemicals into the biosphere around us, 
they will without doubt, interfere with 
the established cycles Worse than that, 
they will cause new cycles to come into 
being cycles that are toxic and 
destructive 

KiicrgctivS of the Bios|>licre. The Sun 
IS the ultimate source of all energv in 
Hie hiospheic. It accomils f>M- 99.98 per 
cent of our total power resources. Solar 
energy peimcaies the earth as sunlight 
I ighi consists of bundles of energy, called 
ijuanta. The eneigycontenl of a quantiitn 
is propoitional to the freciucncy of light 
The shorter the wave length, the 
higher the frequenty, and the greater 
the energy content 

The Knergv Cycle. The primary pro¬ 
ducer of energy in the biosphere is the 
plant kingdom and the primaiy pioccss, 
pholosynlhesis. Phntosynihcsis combines 
molecules of carbon dioxide and watei 
to form carbohydrates and oxygen. It is 
known that blue light and red light 
trigger the meclnnism of photosynthesis 
The energy, thus produced, is stored in 
the plants as chemical bonds, notably, 
those of carbohvdiale and of adenosine 
triphosphate (ATP) which form the basic 
.Source of energy for all living ceils. 

This energy is cariied up the food 
chain by herbivores feeding on plants ami 
carnivores feeding on the heibivorcs 
Carnivores like man. draw their energv 
b >th from plant and animal sources 
When plants and animals die, decompo 
sing micro organisms feed upon them 
and return the material ingredients of 
life to the soil, and the cycle continues. 

The Carbon Cycle. The biospliero 
contains a complex mixtife of carbon 
compounds, in a continuous sia'e of 
creation, transformation and dccompo 
sition. Praciically all org-tnic matter 
originates in the process of photosynthesis 
The plants use the radiant enen gy of the 
sun to convert carbon dioxide and water 
into carboh.vdrates by splitting water to 
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derive hydrogen, and by drawing in 
carbon dioxide from the air. In the 
process, the plants release free oxygen 
(Oa) into the atmosphere. When plants 
decompose or are eaten by animals, 
oxygen is used to convert carbohydrates 
into energy, thereby releasing carbon 
dioxide and water. Thus plants, animals 
and microbes co-operate to keep the 
carbon cycle going. 

The Oxygen Cycle. Oxygen not only 
supports life but also plays a fundamental 
role as a building block of practically all 

vital molecules, accounting for about a 
fourth of all the atoms in living matter. 

The most recent factor affecting the 
oxygen cycle of the biosphere and the 
oxygen budget of the earth is man him¬ 
self. In addition to inhaling oxygen and 
exhaling carbon dioxide, man decreases 
the oxygen level and increases the carbon 

dioxide level by burning fossil oils. He 
converts green lands into asphalt-paved 
cities and reduces photo-synthetic 
activity. 

Genesis of Oxygen 

It was believed till recently, that the 
primordial atmosphere did not contain 
oxygen. The oxygen now in the atmo¬ 
sphere was put in by the plant kingdom 
through photosynthesis The plants took 
up water from the earth and split it 
into its constituent atoms, hydrogen and 
oxygen. They used hydrogen to make 
carbohydrates for themselves and released 
oxygen into the atmosphere- Oxygen 
started accumulating in the atmosphere, 
about 1 8 billion years ago. 

This view has recently been questioned. 
It is now known that the Earth has a 
hydrogen corona that extends to a distance 
of (>4,000 kms from the earth. It is 
suggested that the Sun's ultra-violet 
radiation broke up water molecules in 
the upper atmosphere into hydrogen and 
oxygen. The hydrogen thus released formed 
the corona, while oxygen passed into the 
lower atmosphere. So, it is argued that 
oxygen in the a.mosphere was put in by 
the sun's ultra-violet radiation and not 
by the photo-synthetic activity of the 
plants. 

This difference of opinion, as to how 
oxygen was initially produced, is of 
academic interest only. What matters 
now, is that plants are helping by photo¬ 
synthesis, to keep the oxygen cycle going. 


Heat Cycle 

Heat is one of the prime requisites 
of life. This is supplied by Solar radi¬ 
ation. It is calculated that the solar heat, 
reaching the earth’s orbit (just above the 
atmosphere) amounts to about 2 calories 
per sq. centimetre per minute. But a 
lot of this heat, is absorbed by the atmo¬ 
sphere, especially by the ozone layer, in 
the mesosphere, (see Atmosphere supra). 
Lower layers of atmosphere, also absorb 
heat, which is reflected back into space 
by the clouds or is simply scattered at 
lower altitudes 

Nevertheless, an average of 81 per 
cent of the incoming solai heat manages 
to reach the earth’s surface. Roughly a 
third of this energy is immediately refle¬ 
cted back into space. The remaining-rl- 
rds is absorbed by the continents and 
oceans. About 77 per cent of this radi- 
tion is ultimately re-radiated as long-wave 
radiation, through the atmosphere back 
into space. The remaining 23 per cent 
goes into the evaporation of wa’er and 
to keep the water cycle going. 

It is essential that the absorption and 
re-radiation of heat should ultimately 
balance. Otherwise the earth would expe¬ 
rience a net increase in heat or a net 
decrease according as a surplus or deficit 
of heat results from radiation. The ba¬ 
lance between absorption and rc-radiation 
is mainly regulated by water vapour in 
the atmosphere There is only a very 
little amount of water in the atmosphere, 
about 000053 per cent. This insignificant 
amount of atmospheric water, exercises 
an influence on the climate of the earth 
out of all proportion to its total mass 
Besides keeping the balance between the 
absorption and radiation of heat, it con¬ 
trols the water cycle and determines our 
climatic conditions. 

Water Cycle 

Water plays a versatile role in the 
functioning of the biosphere- It is esse¬ 
ntial to all forms of life, plants, animals 
and man. The water cycle has two distinct 
branches-the atmospheric branch and the 
terrestrial branch. In the atmosphere, 
water exists mainly in a gaseous form. 
On the earth, liquid forms and solid 
forms (ice) predominate. 

It was estimated at a symposium of 
the International Hydrological Decade, 
held in Great Britain that the world has 
a total supply of 1.5 billion (thousand* 
million) cubic km. of watar, of which 
oceans and seas contain 97 per cent. Of 
the remaining three per cent, three quar¬ 
ters are locked up in icc and snow and 
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the rest comprise underground water 
and surface water-mainly contained in 
the great lakes of the world. We survive 
on the minute .027 per cent in fresh water 
. rivers, lakes and ground water. This 
''''Mttle stock of water is replenished by an 
even smaller stock of mobile water 
.000053 per cent, (hat moves around as 
water drops and water vapour in the 
atmosphere. 

The water cycle of the biosphere 
depends on the reciprocity of evaporation 
and precipitation. Liquid water on the 
earth goes into the atmosphere as vapour 
by evaporation and transpiration of the 
plants. The vapour is returned to earth 
(precipitation) as rain or snow. 
Evaporation and precipitation are not 
uniform everywhere on the earth. 
Although some areas receive very 
heavy rainfall, and other parts have 
little or no rain, the total quantities 
of evaporating and precipitating water 
must tally on a global scale and they do. 

But it is some of the peculiar pro¬ 
perties of water, that make it a powerful 
agent in the energisation of the biosphere 

(1) Most materials expand when heated 
and contract when cooled, but water 
reaches its minimum volume above 
freezing point at 3.‘)°C. When it is cooled 
further, it freezes into ice and expands 10 
per cent to make it a relatively light solid. 

(2) Water is the only substance that 
we commonly see around us in all states— 
solid, liquid and gaseous. The changes 
from one state to another (from solid to 
liquid to gas and vice-versa) which frequ¬ 
ently take place, represent great changes 
in energy distribution. Cooling and freezing 
water gives up heat. Warming and 
vapourising water absorbs heat. 

(3) Among liquids, water has the greatest 
specific heat (the ability to store heat 
energy, for a given increase of tem¬ 
perature). This means that a lot of heat 
can be carried in a relatively small mass 
of water. (4) With the exception of 
mercury, water has the greatest thermal 
conductivity of all liquids. These pro¬ 
perties enable it to function as a store¬ 
house and carrier of energy in the 
biosphere. 

CLIMATE 

Sunlight affects the biosphere in another 
manner. The distribution of sunlight over 
the different parts of the earth determines 
our climatic zones. I'be action of sunlight 
depends on three factors, the quantity 
of light received by each area, the duration 
of light and the angle at which it falls 


on the earth. The twin movements of the 
earth, rotation and revolution, determine 
the intensity and duration of light and 
the tilt of the earth's axis, the angle. These 
three factors combine to determine cli¬ 
matic conditions—our seasons with their 
warm and cold months and their periods 
of long and short days. Climatic condi¬ 
tions, in their turn, d: termine the various 
forms of terrestrial life. 

Climatic Regions. (1) The two polar 
regions at either end of the earth receive 
the lowest amounts of sunlight. They are 
permanently ice-clad, and possess hardly 
any vegetation and very little animal life 

(2) Below the polar region is the Tundra 
region, with permanently frozen subsoil, 
mainly cold except for brief summer 
periods. This area is marked by mosses 
and lichens and other stunted vegetation 
with a few bushes in the warmer centres. 

(3) Moorland, where the subsoil is not 
frozen except in winter. The surface 
generally is rocky and the main vegeta¬ 
tion are short shrubs and tufted grass. 
i4i Coniferous forests, which are under 
snow for a few' months, and which ex¬ 
perience very low tempciatures with little 
rainfall. (5) Deciduous forests, which have 
warmer temperature and greater rainfall 
than the coniferous forests. (t>) Temperate 
grasslands, which arc fairly wet with no 
extremes of temperature and where grass 
and trees grow in profusion. 11) Prairie 
regions, with extremes of climate and 
scantly rainfall, mainly suited for exten¬ 
sive mechanised farming and grazing 
(8) Mediterranean regions This does not 
mean regions round the Mediterranean, 
but the areas of the earth, with (he typical 
Mediterranean climate of warm wet winters 
and hot dry summers and best suited 
for the cultivation of olives, vines etc. 
<9) Savannah or hot grassland region, 
found in the tropics with high tempera¬ 
tures, and small hardy vegetation like 
grass and stunted trees. This region will 
appear yellowish brown during the dry 
season and fresh green in the wet season. 

(10) Tropica) forests are regions of great 
beat and moisture, with very luxuriant 
vegetation and high-growing trees. 

(11) Semi-desert areas, with .scanty and 
intermittent rainfall which usually exceri- 
ence great extremes of temperature. 
Vegetation here is sparse, consisting of 
salt brush, scrub and other stunned plants. 
(12; Deserts, with little or no rainfall and 
great extremes of temperature, between 
day and night and by seasons. These arc 
barren, rocky oi sandy places with no 
vegetation except in patches called oases 
where there are supplies of water. 
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The Changing Earth 

SINCE the Earth came into existence 
more than 4,0()0 million years ago, it 
has had a history of continuous change. 
Its surface had been rent asunder by rifts 
that have produced our continents and 
some of our oceans It has been subjected 
to iiplii-avel.s that have thrown up mighty 
mountains and to subsidence that have 
created many of our lakes and seas Old 
mountains had been weathered down to 
Slumps, while new mountains were built. 
Land has submerged under the sea in 
certain places and the sea has given way to 
land in others. The face of the earth 
kept changing like the patterns in a 
kaleidoscope tlirough successive geological 
eras. As eontinents and seas changed and 
as climates altered, life was modillcd 
time and again, to suit the changing 
enviriMiment 

(jonlogical History 
<ieologically, the history of the 

formation of the earth may be divided 
into thicc great eras. L PaUtciroic (old 
fornts of life , • 2) .VL'vo-u/r (middle Lirms , 
(T Cninoruii ■ recent forms) 

These eras ate sub divided info 

periods or systems depending on the do¬ 
minance of one or another kind of flora 
or fauna. The names of the periods are of 
European origin, because much of the 
early geological work was done in 

Europe. In many cases, the names have 
been derived from localities, where depo¬ 
sits containing characteiisiic fossils were 
(irst disc >vorcd Sometimes, the names are 
descriptive, such as curhonifenms mean 
ing 'coal bearing*. 

The Cainuxoic era 
While the Palroxoic and Mesozoic eras 
have been divided into regular periods, like 
the Cambrian age or the Tria.ssic age, the 
Caino/oic era has been divided into sub 
eras and then divided into periods like 
'he Paleocenc age At first, the Cainozoic 
era was divided into three minor eras 
as follows. The Primary, comprising the 
oldest rock formations the Secom/ary, 
comprising intermediate rock formations 
and the Tertian- 'third) comprising the 
youngest rock formations. When still 
younger rocks were discovered, they were 
classed as r/Mrt/cr/wn’ 'fourth'. The two 
important sub eras of the Cainozoic era, 
are the Tertiary and the Quaternary 
eras (See Table below). 


The current geological period is 
called the Holocene age which began 
10,000 years ago The earliest geological 
era is Pre Cambrian which began 4.000 
million years ago 

Table 28 


Geological Time Scale* 


Hepinning No. of 
of the Periods 
period in 
million 

of years Pre-Cambrian Tra 


4000 


hOO 

500 

440 

400 

TSO 

270 

225 

ISO 


155 


70 

60 

40 

25 

3 

I 


1. Archaen (ancient) i>i 

Azoic lifeless). 

2. Proteroz(»ic first li^'o) 

Palaeozoic Tra 

.5 Cambrian (after Cam¬ 

bria, Latin name for 
Wales) 

I Ordovician (after Ordo 

vices, ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Wales) 

5. Silurian after Silurcs, 

ancient inhabitants on 
the bordeis of England 
and Wales , 

6. Hevonian : after Devon 

shire in England'. 

7. Carbonifennis coal 

bearing , 

R. Permian (after Perm, a 

Province in Russia . 

Vfesozoic Tra 

Triassic (threefold). 

10. lurussic (after .luru 

mountains on the bor¬ 
ders of France and 
.Switzerland . 

11. Cretaceous ' from Latin 

Creta, m.'amng cha Ik) 

Cainozoic Tra 

12 fPalaeocene ancient- 
I recent). 

13. C i Eocene 'dawn of recent i. 

14. -2-( Oligoccne (sligktiy 
5 I recent). 

15. H I Miocene -'less recent) 

LPliocene 'more recent '. 

17. J; f Pleistocene (Ice Age), 

18. 5 ' Holocene (Beginning of* 
« I madern times 10,000 
O' L years ago.. 


After Uc. A. IC. Dey, Geology of India. 
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Evolution of Life 

l*rc-Cambrian age, opens with the 
. very beginning of the earth, when it 
,|^t?rts as a whirling mass of gas, held by 
"the gravitational pull of the Sun. The 
gases condense into liquids and liquids 
solidify to form the outer crust of the 
earth. The thick steamy vapour surroun¬ 
ding the earth fall down as heavy rains 
to produce the first oceans and rivers. 
The rocky crust, baked by hot winds 
and cooled by heavy rains weather down 
to form soil and sand. 

first sif’tn of life, represented by 
microcosms appear in this age. The 
earliest fossil remains of living organisms 
discovered have been dated 2.9 billion 
years back. These were found in Transvaal 
vS. Africa). 

Cambrian age Rocks form on the 
earth. Climate conditions become warmer. 
Life exists only in the seas. Seaweeds 
remain the only plants. Worms, Jellyfish, 
starfish and sponges form the main 
groups of invertebrates. 

Ordovician age, 500 440 m. years 
Seaweeds and invertebrates continue in 
the seas, but the first vertebrates appear. 

, Silurian age, 440-400 m years- Plants 
appear on land. More species of verte¬ 
brates appear in the seas. Plant life 
becomes more varied in the seas and 
coral reefs develop. 

Devonian age, 400-350 m. yrs. Vege¬ 
tation begins to thiivc on land The 
first fishes appear in the seas The first 
invertebrate animals, millipedes, mites, 
spiders and wingless insects appear on 
land. 

, Carboniferous age, 350-270 m. yrs. 
(•iant evergreen plants appear in tropical 
swamps Amphibious creatures evolve. 
Marine life in plants and animals show 
many varieties. The reptiles breed on 
land. Some insects develop wings. 

Permian age, 270-225 m. yrs. The 
super-continent Pangea breaks up, creat¬ 
ing Lanrasia in the north and (iondwana 
in the south. 

Deciduous plants able to withstand 
extremes of climate dominate Land 
animals increase in variety and numbers 
and end the dominance of the marine 
creatures. 

Triassic age, 225-180 m. yrs (iond- 
wana breaks up into two blocks 1) 
South America and Africa, with Arabia 
attached (2) Antarctica Australia and 
India. 


Coniferous plants, cycads and ferns 
increase. Some cycads have embryonic- 
flowers. The first mammals (warm 
blooded creatures' evolve from the 
reptiles. Dinosaurs, barely six inches 
long are present for the fiisl time. The 
first flies and termites appear. 

Jurassic age, 180 135 m yrs India 
breaks away from Anfarctica and Australia 
and moves north. Australia is parted 
from Antarctica, South Amciica and 
Africa scperatc. 

Reptiles increase in si/c and vaiieiy 
on land. The first birds evolve feathers 
from scales Huge reptiles weighing as 
much as 34 tons roam the earth 
Mammals remain small, no bigger than 
rats, and live in the woodlands. 

Cretaceous age. 135 70 m. yrs india 
jams into South Asia lifting up the Tibetan 
Plateau and the Himalayan Ranges 'Ihc 
Andes in South America, foi m 

Giant reptiles like the dinosauis 
dominate the land at the beginning of the 
hge, but disappear towards the dose 
Placental mammals 'whose young aie 
nourished directly by the mother’s blood 
until birth, appear- 

Palaeocene age, 7) -60 m. yrs Striking 
climatic variations and physical changes 
occur, as a result of widespread elevation 
of land out of sea Many organisms pci ish 
The surviving specie give rise to fresh 
stocks, by specialisation of structure and 
habit to suit the changed environmental 
conditions. 

Eocene age, 60 10 m yrs i lovvciing 
plants dominate. Marine reptiles become 
extinct- Some species of mammals like the 
whale and sea-cow adapt themselves to 
the sea. Most fish assume the prescnl 
forms. The ancestors of the big mammals 
elephant, rhinoceros, horse and cattle 
appear. Primitive monkeys aie seen. 

Oiigoccnc age. 40-25 m yrs. Land 
mass moves at the expense of the sea 
The Alps begin to form, The Himalayas, 
the highest mountain ranges on the world 
and also the youngest rise higher. 

New species of crabs and snails evolve. 
The ancestors of cats, dogs and bears 
appear. Tail-less primitive apes are seen 
Plant eating animals increase. 

Miocene age, 25 3 in yrs Arabia 
splits from Africa and attaches itself to 
Asia. The Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
form- The Sfediterranean is landlocked 
The Himalayas rise higher. 
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Bony Hsh increase in variety. Elephants 
and other mammals grow in size. 

Pliocene age, 3-1 m. yrs. The conti¬ 
nents assume the present forms- Land 
subsidence leads to the formation of the 
North Sea, Black and Caspian Seas and 
the Sea of Aral- 

Marine life assumes more or less the 
existing forms. Mammals species decline 
in variety- Man-Iike apes and elephants 
thrive- Mammoth creatures on land and 
sea become extinct- 

Pleistocene age, 1 million years. A 
period of abnormal and extreme climatic 
changes. Mountainous ice sheets cover the 
major portion of the earth. The ice melts 
periodically raising the sea level- Land 
masses, pressed down by ice begin to rise 
as the ice retreats. Melting ice forms the 


Great Lakes of America and the lakes in 
Southern Europe. 

Many plants in Europe perish leaving 
only hardy trees like oak and elm. Ape-like 
creatures, the ancestors of mao begin to 
make tools. Modern elephants, horses and 
oxen appear. 

Pleistocene age fotherwise known as 
Ice age) is generally sub-divided into (t) 
Lower Pleistocene, between 1 million and 
500,000 years ago; (2) Middle Pleistocene, 
between 500,000 to 100,000 years ago and 
(3) Upper Pleistocene, between 100,000 
and 10,000 years ago. 

Holocene age. This is the present 
geological age, which began 10,000 years 
ago- Ice retreats and warmer climates 
prevail over the major portion of the 
earth. Vegetation thrives. Man learns the 
domestication of animals and the science 
of cultivation. 
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Homiliidac 

Biologically, man is placed with the 
apes and monkeys in the group called 
anthropoids. The anthropoids themselves 
are a subdivision of a bigger group, 
called the mammals. As a mammal, man 
has warm blood, hair and milk glands. 
As a placental mammal, his young are 
carried by the female for a long period 
prior to birth, attached to the uterus by 
a placenta, through which the child 
receives nourishment from the mother's 
blood stream. 

The anthropoids along with lemurs 
and tarsiers make up the order. Primates. 
As a primate, man has grasping hands, 
excellent vision and a keen sense of 
hearing but a poor sense of smell. 

The primates are divided into two 
families, the Pongidae and the Hominidae. 
The main distinction between the two is, 
that while hominidae can walk upright 
on their legs, the pongidae have to use 
their hands as well for locomotion. The 
pongidae includes gorillas, chimpanzees 
and orang-utans. The hominidae includes 
only one spcci Man • 

ANCESTORS OF MAN 

Ramapithecus. (/{ama-suggestive of 
India ai.d P/V/ier/AV-meaning ape) is the 
earliest man-like primate discovered so 
far. The first fossil of this type was 
lecovered by C. E. Lewis of Yale 
University from the Siwallk hills of India 


in the 1930’s. It consisted of an upper 
jaw with some teeth attached. With an 
arched palate and a wide curve it differed 
radically from the jaws of the apes and 
was definitely man like. Lewis named 
his new find Ramapithecus. Some 
twcntyiive years later. Leaky discovered a 
similar jaw, again, an upper one. This 
jaw was chemically analysed and found to 
be 14 million years old. 

Ramapithecus lived towards the close 
of the Miocene age aud on our present 
evidence, was found both in India and 
Africa. 

Australopithecus f /f w.srr£(/-Southern 
pithecus-zpc) is the next in th.' line of 
human ancestors He appears about 10 
million years after Ramapithecus, during 
the Pliocene age, about 3 million years 
ago. The fossils of the first Australo¬ 
pithecus was unearthed in Botswanaland 
(S. Africa) in 1924 by Prof. Dart. It was 
the skull of a child and nothing certain 
could be deduced from it. In 1936, adult 
remains of a similar species were dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Broom in Transvaal. 
Both types bad brains, comparatively 
big for their size than that of the purely 
anthropoid ape. The Australopithecus, 
walked erect on two legs and apparently 
used some sort of tools. 

Two types of Australopithecus have 
been found Australopithecus africanus 
and Ausralopithecus robustus. The first type 
(africanus) was lithe, slender and weighed 
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about four to five stone. The second 
(robustux] was quite a giant, more than 
five feet tali and weighing between nine 
. and ten stone. 

Australopithecus Bosei. Subsequently, 
i^tother species of the same kind was 
discovered in East Africa. This specie 
originally called Zinjanthropus was later 
named Australopithecus Boesi* but is 
better known as the Nutcracker man. His 
fossils were discovered by Dr. Leaky in 
Oiduwai Gorge, in Tanzania in 1959- He 
had a huge palate with enormous molars, 
that has earned him the nickname, 
‘Nutcracker’. His fossils were dated by 
the potassium -argon method to about 
1,700,000 years back. 

Homo liabilis (able man) This is 
another specie, which Dr, Leaky di.s- 
covered in Oiduwai tiorge, in 1964. Homo 
habilis is apparently older than the 
Nutcracker. His fossils arc dated 2 million 
years ago, that is, 300,000 years prior to 
the Nutcracker. Ffe had a bigger brain 
and was a meat cater. He made stone 
tools and could probably talk. Dr. Leaky 
believes that the able man’s ‘superior 
abilities’enabled him to survive while the 
Nutcracker became extinct. Homo habUix 
probably represents the transition from 
AustralopUhecus to Pithecanthropus —the 
erect ape man. 

Homo crcctus 

Homo crcctus or the erect man was 
originally called Pithecanthropus erectus 
(the erect ape-man). The name homo 
crcctus was given later, when it was 
found, that homo erectus was more of a 
man, than an ape. He is probably the 
first specie, who represents the final 
divergence of man from ape. 

Ice Age. Honto erectus came on the 
scene during the pleistocene (ice) age, 
when nature was in one of its most 
violent moods. The pleistocene age saw 
mighty glaciers, many thousand feet deep 
and miles and miles long, descending 
from the north pole and submerging much 
of the northern hemisphere. As these 
glaciers formed, absorbing water from the 
oceans, the sea level was lowered expo¬ 
sing new islands and land bridges, 
previously under the sea. The advancing 
ice sheets brought down temperatures all 
over the earth and plants and animals 
battled for survival in the intense cold. 

During the million or more years that 
the pleistocene age lasted, there were 

* The name Bosei has been given to this 
species in honour of Carles Boise, who 
financed the expedition. 


four periods of advancing glaciers, called 
glacial^ epochs and three periods of 
retreating ice, called interglacial epochs. 
The last epoch, when ice finally 
retreated is called the po.st'glacial epoch. 
It was during this foreboding era of 
recurring glacial and inter-glacial epochs, 
that man, surmounting the rigours of the 
i(% age, gained dominance over the world 
of living creatures. 

Java Man is the first type of homo 
erectus to be discovered. His fossils were 
recovered from Java by Dr. Dubois in 
1891, Other specimens were found by 
Dr. Koenigswald in the 1930’s. The Java 
man had a much bigger brain than the 
Australopithecus man, though small in 
comparison to that of the modern man 
His skull was very thick, the forehead 
low and sloping, the brow ridges heavy 
and the chin receding. 

Peking man whose remains were 
recovered from Chou Kou Tien Cave near 
Peking in 1927 and 1929 was akin to the 
Java man but had a bigger brain and 
more advanced human features. He not 
only made tools and used them but knew 
the use of fire as well. Java man and 
Peking man lived between 500,000 and 
400,000 years ago. 

Atlanthropus or the Ternijinc man 
discovered in 1954 at Ternifine, Algeria, 
and the Heidelberg man found in (Germany 
in 1902 were contemporaries of the Java 
man and Peking man, and were probably 
the ancestors of the Neanderthal man. 

Neanderthal man whose skull and 
bones were first discovered in Ncandcr 
Valley in Germany, 1856 is the most 
famous as well as the most controversial 
ancestor of man. The Neanderthalers 
flourished some 50,000 years ago and were 
spread out over a major part of the 
northern hemisphere, particularly in 
Western and (I^entral Asia, Central 
Europe and North Africa. They were 
skilled tool-makers and expert hunters. 
They had some sort of a religion, 
associated with bears. They were lovers 
of beauty, as the flower burials in 
Shanidar Caves (Iraq) show. 

The Neanderthal was of medium 
height with a stocky frame, beetling 
brows, broad face, big bands and large 
sets of heavy-duty teeth. The old view 
was that the Neanderthalers branched off 
from the main trunk of the evolutionary 
tree and had later become extinct or 
were exterminated- Recent theories how¬ 
ever suggest that the Neanderthal was 
a direct ancestor of modern man. He 
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did not become extinct. Nor was he 
exterminated by a more aggressive race. 
On the other hand, he interbred with 
other races and had in course of time 
become so thoroughly intermingled with 
them that he ceased to exist as a separate 
entity. 

The Neandcrthalers are found in 
dilfcrcnt types, ranging from the primi¬ 
tive or classic to the advanced or 
modern type. The skeletons unearthed 
from Mount Carmel (Israel) show both 
the primitive and advanced types. The 
advanced type of Mount Caimcl man 
confirms the thesis, that the Ncandcrthaler 
was one of the ancestors of homo¬ 
sup iens or the modern man 

Modern Man 

Homo Sapiens 'the wise man) comes 
on the stage during the last phase of 
tlie PIcistocencc age, between 2(),000 and 
.10,000 years ago The best known type 
of lu>ino sapiens or modern man, is 
the Cro Magnon man discovered at 
Cro Magnon (i ranee) by Lartet in 1868. 
The Cro Magnon man found in France 
appears to have come originally from 
West Asia. Another specie of the Cro- 
Magmm type is the Grimaldi man, who 


it would seem, carac originally hum 
Africa. There must have been other 
breeds of the same type; for this type 
of men appear to h*ve established 
themselves all over the globe in a com¬ 
paratively short time. The Cro-Magnons, 
the Grimaldis and others of the type, 
lot)ked very much like the men of today 
in physical features. They were tall, with 
long Jicads, very large brains, and short 
broad faces. Once established, the homo 
sapiens either eliminated or absorbed 
other types and have remained the 
dominant and the only type of man ever 
since. 

Homo sipiens is most notable for his 
exlreracly rapid cultural advances. He 
improved upon the tools his forbears 
had left and created new ones, more 
eflicient and sophisticated. He mastered 
the art of abstraction and the power to 
retain and reprodu-'c images, long aftci 
the originals had disappeared. This led him 
into painting and sculpliire Me had an 
active awareness of the supernatural and 
practised some sort of religion. Me loved 
beauty and delighted in adorning himself. 
He laid the foundations on which our 
modern civilization is built. 
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.lllllltopo- 

Disnnn y yiuDic «/ Specie 

Location 

lopiM 

1856 

Ncundciihui man 

Ncaiulcr Valley, ncai Dusscldiof, 
Germany. 

Fuliiiott 

1868 

Homo Sapiens 



(Modern man) 

Cro-Magnon, Les Ey/ies, Lrance 

Luitct 

18V0 

Homo crcctus-.Ia\a man 

Kedung, tirebus, Java 

Dubois 

1907 

licidclbeig man 

Maucr. near Heidelberg, Germany 

Sd'.octcii.sack. 

1921 

Rhodesian man 

Broken Hill, Noilh Rhodesia 

Arinstiong 

1924 

Australopithecus 




africanus 

Taung, Bcchuanaland, Afiica. 

Dart 

1927 

Peking man 

Choukoutcin, near Peking, China. 

Bohlin 

1929- 

34 Ncandcithal man 

Mount Carmel, Israel 

Garrod 

19J6 

Plcisianthropus 

Stcrkfontcin, Transvaal 

Broom 

1948 

Paranlhropus robustus 

Kromdraai, Transvaal 

Broom 

1947 

Homo Sapiens 

Fontcchcvadc, I'rancc 

Martin 

1954 

Atl'.nthropiis 




(Tcinifiiicmun 

Tcrninne, .Algcers 

Arainbourg 

1957 

Neanderthal man 

Shanidar, Iraq 

Soiccki 

!')5y 

/injanthropus boisci 

Olduvai, Tanganyika 

Leaky 

I960 

Homo habit is 

Oiduvai, Tanganyika 

Leaky 

1964 

Lantcin man 

Kungwangling, Lantein, 

Shensi, China. 

Wu Ju Kang 

1965 

Homo Sapiens 

Grottc du Lazaret, Nice, France. 

Octobor*. 
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Din’crciiliatiuii uf Races 

We do not know how or when, tJie 
original stock of homo sapiens diverged 
.%nto different races What seems most 
’'ikely is that they arose as a icsult of 
gTvdual genetic diversification, following 
on the wide spread migrations and coloni¬ 
sation of new territories that occurred 
during the last phase of the age. 

A clear relationship is seen between 
certain well defined pigmentation colour) 
types and specific environments This 
suggests that the differences of pigmentation 
must have been the consequence of cn 
vironmental adaptation. Thus blonde fair 
skinned people tend to go with a cool 
cloudy habitat; hnmettes with strong sun¬ 
light, bright skies and climates like 
that of the .Mediterranean area, the 
^hlack-skinned with very hot non-forested 
regions, like the savannah of Africa, 
those with biown nr vellnw skin and 
crinkly or wavy hair, with the tropical 
rain forests of Asia and Afiica. 

Again, the width of the nostrils seems 
closely linked with climate, for it is a 
function of the nose to niiligatc the 
tcmpeiature of the air, before it is drawn 
into the lungs, it is thoiefore not surpri- 
!-ing to note the narrow nostrils of the 
Eskimo and the North Etiiopean -they 
'live in very cold climates Similarly the 
medium nostrils of the Mediterranean 
peoples show afiinity to a temperate 
climate, while the bioad nostrils of the 
Negroes indicate very hot climates. Veiy 
cold air has to be inhaled in small quanti¬ 
ties, so that it may be warmed to the 


right temperature, before it reaches the 
lungs. Cold climates therefore, require 
narrow nostrils. The warm air of the 
tropics can be inhaled in any quantity, 
since it needs little or no warming up. 
Big nostrils therefore suit the tropics. 

Similarly, cold climates tend to buiid bul¬ 
kier bodies. Biggar bodies,havc comparative¬ 
ly lesser surface area, (in proportion to their 
total mass'than smaller bodies A smaller 
surface area, is of greater help in conserv¬ 
ing internal body heat, which is essential 
in cold climates. Thus, while the men in 
the cold north, grow big in stature, the 
men in the tropics remain medium sl^cd 
or puny. 

Classification of Races 

Classification of races, is in the main, 
a futile effort, because no race has main¬ 
tained its pristine puiity The races have 
mter-bred fro.n the earliest times. Even 
the conquering races, who thought them¬ 
selves superior, openly intermingled with 
the conquered people. The Suns of CJoil, 
as the Bible says, saw that the daughters of 
men were fair Thus, wholesale miscegena¬ 
tions have taken place, throughout 
history 

All the .same, vaiious attempts have 
been made to classify the human specie 
into races, live basic taces are rccongnised 
as follows:— 

l\) Australoid, picsumably de.'Ccndcd 
from \\\c Java man (2. Capoid, from the 
Teiini/'inc man {}, Caucasoid fiom the 
Heidelberg man '4) Congoid fiom the 
Rhodesian man and (5, Mongoloid fiom 
the PAinp man 
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Twilight Civilisation 

The Australopithecus or Southern 
Apes and the subsequent specie, Austra¬ 
lopithecus Bosci and Homo bahilis, may 
be regarded us the earliest precursors of 
human civiltzation. All these species wcie 
predominantly apish although they posses¬ 
sed the human characteri«iie of walking 
erect and tive capacity for making tools 
and using them The culture that these 
species evolved through thousands of 
years is called Twilight civilization, because 
It represents the dim beginnings of human 
culture. This civilization is also known 
as Pebble culture because the tools that 
ihey used were mostly pebbles llaked at 
one end to form cutting edges- 


Paleolithic Civilization 

The advent of Homo creetus niaiks 
the opening of Paleolithic civilizaliun, or 
Old Stone Age in the Middle Pleistocene 
Age (between 500,000 and 100.000 years 
ago). Java man, Peking roan and Ternilinc 
man wao represented ihc earliest paleoli¬ 
thic culture, made tools of stone and bone 
to hunt animals and knew the art of 
cooking and the use of handaxes. 

In upper Pleistocene age 100,000 to 
50,000 years ago. a superior culture was 
evolvctl. Neanderfhal man, Rhodesian man 
-discovered in 1921 in Broken Hill, 
Rhodesia) Saldanali man (discovered near 
Saldanah Bay, Cape Province, S. Africa 
in 1951) and man of Java, are the 
pioneers of this civilization. They made 
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caves their habitation and buried their 
dead in caves. Though derided as “cave 
men” by the moderns, they acquired great 
skill in hunting and cooking and were 
passionate lovers of natural beauty. 

Modern Man. Some 30,000 years ago. 
during the last phase of the Pleistocene 
age (Ice age) the Cro-magnon and allied 
species, the ancestors of modern man, 
emerged- These people made significant 
advances. Their implements were more 
complicated. including knife-blades, 
engraving tools of different types and 
beautifully carved barbed harpoons. They 
were the creators of several different 
cultures. like the Aurignacian, Silurian 
and Magdelanian. Their interests 
extended beyond the elementary needs of 
food and shelter to painting and 
sculpture. The paintings on the waits of 
the cave of Lascaux (France) are out 
standing examples of their artistic skill. 
They beautified themselves with necklaces 
and other ornaments and practised 
magic rites and ceremonies. 

As the Pleistocene age drew to a close, 
the Palaeolithic civilization died out and 
was replaced by the Mesolithic civilization. 

Mesolithic (Middle Stone) Age 
(10,000 8,000 B. C.) 

The Mesolithic people who flourished 
after the end of the Pleistocene 
age, had to contend with a world, 
which was altogether different geo¬ 
graphically and biologically, from the 
world of their Palaeolithic ancestors. In 
the cold north (Europe), most of the 
animals on which Palaeolithic hunters 
lived had either migrated or become 
extinct. This compelled the Mesolithic 
people of the north to take to fishing to 
supplement their diet. In the warm south 
(Middle East) the Mesolithic people 
gathered wild wheat and barley, domesti¬ 
cated wild animals like dogs and took 
to breeding goats and sheep- It was 
these people who laid the foundations 
which were to revolutionise the Neolithic 
mao‘s way of life - agriculture and stock 
breeding. 

Neolithic (New Stone) Age 
6000—4(H)0 B. C. 

The Neolithic age is so named because 
during this period man still relied mainly 
on stene-made weapons and tools, though 
the weapons and tools were much more 
developed and highly sophisticated- The 
Neolithic people, inherited a compara¬ 
tively advanced culture-the cumulative 
heritage of the Palaeolithic and Meso> 
IHhic civilizations. They used ingenious 


Lonar Crater 

Lonar Crater in the Buldana 
District of Maharashtra, has been in 
the news for sometime. It was at first 
believed to be volcanic in origin, but 
volcanic activity had ceased in the 
Deccan Plateau, millions of years ago. 
The Crater, appeared to be only 
50.000 years old. The researches 
carried out recently by the Geological 
Survey of India, show that the Lonar 
Crater has been created by the impact 
oj a meteor. 

The Lonar Crate resembles the 
famous meteor crater in Arizona USA 
which was discovered in IS91 and 
identified as a meteor crater in 1896. 
The Arizona crater is supposed to be 
the largest impact crater on Earth. 
The Lonar Crater is as big, if not 
bigger than the A rizona Crater, as tlu 
measurements show. 

A rizona Lonar 

Diameter 4150 ft. 1830 m. 

Depth 575 ft. 150 m. 

Height of 

the Rim 130 155 Jt. 20 m. 

Age 27000 years 50000 years 

The Lonar Crater is important 
for two reasons. It is the only known 
example on the Earth, oj an impact 
crater in basalt. Secondly it reveals 
many characteristic features of lun'tr 
craters. 


tools and weapons and were roasters of 
the art of domestication of animals. Never¬ 
theless, they remained essentially nomadic, 
wandering from place to place, in search 
of food and pasture. ^ 

The basic discoveries of the neolithic 
age are the domestication of animals, the 
cultivation of plants and the development 
of industries of pottery and weaving. 
The first animals to be domesticated were 
sheep, goats, cattle and pigs. In Europe, 
it seems that the dog was the first animal 
to cast in his lot with man. The ass 
was probably the first beast of burden. 
The horse was about the last to b» 
tamed. 

The discovery of agriculture meant 
that man ceased to be a wandering food 
gatherer. He became a food producer,; 
tied down to land. Agriculture made it 
necessary to have new implements—the 
hoe, the plough and the scythe. Above 
all, it involved a settled life which meant 
permanent dwelling houses. The first 
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houses were probably of reeds and skins- 
Then came wood and sun-baked bricks 
, and stones. Pottery, a very early discovery, 
^as revolutionised by the invention of the 
,'^tter*s wheel. Basketry and textiles deve- 
Wped more or less simultaneously. Tex¬ 
tiles underwent speedy technological 
changes leading to the invention of 
the loom. 

The industrial symbol of the Neo¬ 
lithic age is the polished stone axe, 
which could be used for cutting trees 
and killing animals and for lighting 
against human enemies as well. The 
neolithic period witnessed the making of 
highly sophisticated implements—polished 
stone axes with handles, knives, daggers, 
arrow heads, battle axes, reaping knives, 
bone and ivory needles, pins, combs etc. 
This age merged slowly and imperceptibly 
into the Chalcolithic age. 

Chalculithic (Copper Stone) Age 
(4000-3000 B. C.) 

The Chalcolithic age was also the age 
of the earliest civilizations when men 
iirst established settlements in the river 
valleys. 


Copper was the iirst metal that man 
discovered, but we do not know exactly 
when. However, copper was in common 
use around 3000 B C. This metal seems 
to have been first discovered in eastern 
Iran, probably in Elam Its use soon 
spread to Asia Minor, Sumeria, Egypt 
and the Indus Valley, reaching China 
much later. The discovery of copper led 
to the discovery of other metals like tin, 
lead, antimony and zinc. I'or, copper 
ore was usually found mixed with them. 
This promoted the making of alloys like 
bronze. When bronze was discovered 
it rapidly displaced copper, for it was 
stronger and could be cast into any shape 
or size. 

Copper,not being available everywhere, 
it became necessary to transport it from 
long distances. Means of transport had 
therefore to be devised. The ox and the 
pack ass were too slow and too clumsy 
for long distance transport. The wheeled 
cart and the sailing ship therefore came 
into vogue. It was only a matter of 
time before the horse drawn chariot 
appeared. The stage was set for the emer¬ 
gence of the great civilizations of Sumeria, 
Egypt, the Indus Valley, Crete, Mycenae, 
Asia Minor, Iran and China. 


THE FIRST GREAT CIVILIZATIONS (3000 -1000 B. C) 


The City State 

HUMAN civilization, so far as we 
know, iirst appeared within a narrow geo¬ 
graphical compass that covered Egypt in 
the west, Indus Valley in the east, Asia 
Minor in the north and Iraq and Iran in 
the south. From this centre, civilization 
''^diated outwards, reaching the Medi¬ 
terranean seaboard and islands in the 
west and China in the east, around 
2000 B. C. 

The first cities were very small affairs 
centred round temples. The high priest 
of the temple was also the chief of the 
city. Very soon, some temples became 
more prominent than others and the high 
priests of these temples became the first 
among the city chiefs or in other woids, 
kings. Lesser' temples became the auxi¬ 
liaries of the great temple and the City 
State came into being. Among the earliest 
' ity states to be formed, were those of 
S3mer, Egypt and India. 

Sumeria 

Sumeria was in the lower valley of 
file Euphrates and Tigris, id the southern 


half of Mesopotamia Wc do not know 
who the Sumerians were- They were a 
broad-headed race, thickset and short 
in stature, with fleshy faces and a big 
nose prolonging the line of the forehead 
without any intervening depression. Their 
eyes were widely set apart and slanting. 
They have been compared by some to 
the Turanians of today and by others to 
the Dravidians of India. 

Sumeria had a hectic history. The 
original Sumerians were overwhelmed by 
a number of foreign conquerors, through 
successive centuries—the Akkadians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans etc. 
But all through these conquests and 
turmoil, the old Sumerian civilization 
remained intact being supplemented and 
reinforced by the conquering races. 

Egypt 

The racial origin of the Egyptians is 
also a matter of dispute. Some regard 
them as a conquering Asian race acqua¬ 
inted with metallurgy and armed with 
superior jwpapons, who easily triumphed 
over the ttt^ies inhabiting the Nile Valley 
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in ncolilhic limes. The histury ol’ Lgypt, 
unlike that of Sumcria was more or less 
smooth. Except for the invasion of the 
Asian tribe Hyksos in 1790 B. C. and 
their occupation of Egypt till 1573 B. C 
Egypt was ruled by a succession of indi¬ 
genous dynasties, under whom the old 
Egyptian civilization grew up to its full 
dimensions. 

India 

The Indus Valley civilization represen¬ 
ted by Mohenjadaro and Haiappa, is the 
third of the oldest civilizations known. 
.Some people hold it to be older than the 
Sumerian and Egyptian eivilizalion. It is 
not known who the builders of the Indus 
Valley Civilization were. Most people 
think that the Indus Valley people wcic 
Dravidians, a Mediterranean race. The 
rortimcs of the Indus Valley Civilization 
were dtllcrcnt from those of Sumcria and 


Egypt. It scenes that this civilization at 
the height of its prosperity suddenly 
disappeared. The mystery of its dis¬ 
appearance will be cleared, if and when 
the Indus Valley script is deciphered. 

Expansion of Civilization 

Anyhow, the Sumerian, Egyptian and 
Indus Valley civilizations remain the 
supreme human achievements of the fourth 
millennium B C, But civilization was 
expanding* Around 2000 B C. the 
Phoenicians settled on the Syrian coast 
and laid the foundation of a maritime 
empire in the Mediterranean. Hittites 
established a kingdom in Asia Minor, 
which later expanded castwaids and 
southwards At Mycenae (Greek main¬ 
land) and Crete an adjoining Island, 
other tribes, about whom also we know 
very little, built cities that rivalled those 
of Sumcria and Egypt in splendour. 


RELIGIONS 


Ki'ligioiis know neithci geogiaphical 
baiiicis nor national boundaries. Very 
often, they spicad out from the lands of 
their origin and sometimes like Judaism or 
Buddhism become practically extinct in the 
places of their birth. Nevertheless, they 
have been powerful factors in moulding 
civilization itself and in shaping national 
and international policies 

Hinduism, the age old religion of 
India has left its permanent impact on 
Indian life and culture. Buddhism, an 
exile from its homeland, India, worked 
wonderful reformations in the life and 
culture of the peoples of South East 
Asia and China Christianity and Islam 
spicad like wildarc among the peoples of 
Asia and Europe, kindling latent itres 
and opening fresh chapters in the history 
of the world. 

Apart from the leading religions of the 
world, there are a host of tribal and primi¬ 
tive religions,whose votaries are limited to a 
few hundreds or thousands at best. These 
leligions are found principally among the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia, the 
Americas, India, Burma, Mongolia, 
Siberia, Indonesia and Africa. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism was founded by Gautama 
Buddha who lived between 623 and 544 
B. C. Gautama, otherwise known as 
Siddhartha was the son of an Indian prince, 
Sudhodana, chief of the Sakyas. Even 


as a child he was given to contcntplulioii. 
The sorrows and sufferings of the world 
tormented his loving heart and he aban 
doned his princely home, his wife and child, 
and started m pursuit of enlightenment 
at the age of 29. After years of wander 
ing and contemplation Gautama at last 
found enlightenment while meditating 
under a great peepu! tree. From that day, 
he came to be known as the Buddha or 
the Enligiitcned One. 

Buddha preached that emancipation 
from the cycle of rebirths, i c., Nirvana 
can be attained by a path of self- purili- 
cation. He attached little impor:ancc to 
rituals and ceremonies, i i which thd 
Brahmin priests indulged. He does not 
appear to have even envisaged the exis 
tence of a Supreme God. He preached in 
the vernacular of the people, a simple 
doctrine of love and mercy, which 
appealed to all. 

Buddhism is essentially a icligion of 
kindness, humanity and equality. It 
denounces all claims to superiority on 
grounds of birth or caste. The eminence 
or lowness of men is determined by their 
own conduct and actions. 

Buddhism laid emphasis on four noble 
truths. The lirst is that all existence i.s 
full of suffering; the second, that suiter- 
ing has a cause, the third, that all suifer 
ing can be ended; and the fourth, that 
there is a way to end suffering. The 
cessation of suffering is Nirvana. Nirvana 
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literally moans extinction, not extinction 
of self but of suffering. 

Nirvana can be achieved by following 
tjiihe eight fold path- The eight -fold path 
consists of (1) Right view i2) Right 
mental resolve (3) Right speech (’4) Right 
action (5i Right livelihood ''6) Right ef¬ 
fort (7) Right mindfulness (8) Right con¬ 
centration. 

This eight-fold path is the Middle Path- 
midway between the path of austerity 
and self mortidcalion and the path of 
luxury and self indulgence. 

Buddha organised the Sangha u 
fraternity of monks and nuns to prop 
agate his teachings Women were admit¬ 
ted to this sangha, a very revolutionary 
.step in those days. The Buddhist monks 
and nuns had no private or personal pro 
perty of their own They were ‘hikkii.\'who 
lived on the alms given by the faithful. All 
things in the monastery belonged to the 
community <'r tlie sangha. 

Buddhist Councils. The teachings of 
Buddha were not written down or codi 
lied during his life time Consequently, 
disputes arose among his disciples as 
soon as Buddha died. These disputes 
were resolved by summoning councils 

There were four ecumenical councils 
of the Buddhist chuich- These vveie 
followed by a number of provincial 
councils in Sri Lanka, Thailand. Burma 
and elsewhere. 

Hinayanu and Maliayaiia. Two or 
three centuries after the death of the 
Buddha, . imd the Buddhist chuich 
divided intt) two broad schools, the 
llinayana and the Mahayana The Hina- 
yana school prided itself on maintaining 
the teachings of Buddha in their original 
’form As Buddha visualised it. Buddhism 
was primarily a system of ethics. It had 
no room for theism or a theistic way of 
life. Man's salvation lay in his own 
right efforts and wisdom, not in prayer 
or incantations. This was the basic 
philosophy of the Hinayana school. 

The Mahayana school converted the 
human Buddha -Sakya Muni—into an eter¬ 
nal and supreme deity, presiding over the 
world and succouring his devotees. The 
historical Buddha was an emanation of 
the AdihucUtlia, the Eternal God. who came 
down to the earth to preach Dharma and 
Msave mankind from its sins- It was necess¬ 
ary to pray to the Buddha and worship 
him so that he could guide man in the right 
path and save him from evil. The original 
agnostic Buddhism, thus became conlirmed 
theism in the hands of the Mahayana 


school. Though strictly Mahayana repre¬ 
sented a debased form of Buddhism, it is 
the Mahayana group which became popular 
and grow in prestige and power. 

Mahayana Buddhism is prevalent in 
China, Tibet, Korea and Mongolia. Hina- 
yana Buddhism is prevalent in Burma, 
Sri Lanka, Cambodia and in other parts 
of Indo China. 

The most sacred places of Buddhism 
are Lumbini in Nepal, where the Buddha 
was born; the Bodh Gaya, i UP) where he 
received enlightenment and Kiisinagam 
(UP; where he attained nirvana. 

Christianity 

Christianity founded by Je.sus Christ 
now commands the largest following in 
the woild. Christ was born in BC 4 in 
Judea lie started preaching about the 
Kingdom of God when he was thirty Mis 
activities roused the opposition of the 
Jewish high priests who accused him of 
blasphemy. He was crucilicd under the 
orders of Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
Governor After three days, Christ was 
resurrected from the dead. With the Resur¬ 
rection of Christ, his disciples took heart 
and went about preaching the Kingdom 
of God to all the peopies of the world 

Christianity spread throughout the 
Roman Empire where it was made the 
state religion in the 4th century AD. 
Later, the church split into two broad 
groups-the Western Church under the 
Pope in Rome, and the Eastern Churches 
under the Patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Con.stantinople Still later, 
further disruptions took place. The Roman 
Church was broken up bv Protestantism, 
while in the Eastern Churches, many 
communities like the Armenians, Fthio 
plans, Russians and Indians set up their 
own Patriarchates- 

Jerusalem, where Christ lived and 
preached is the most sacred place to 
Christians all over the world. 

Confucianism 

Kiing Fu Tsu, better known os 
Confucius was born .‘?5l BC in China. 
Even as a young man, he had an ardent 
thirst for knowledge. When still in his 
youth, he met and talked with Lao-tse 
who was then a famous figure Struggling 
through poverty, Confucius iirst became 
a minor civil servant and later rose to be 
the magistrate of a Slate. His brilliant 
administration evoked the jealousy of 
others, who conspired to bring about his 
dismissal in 496 BC. Thereafter he wan 
dered about penniless and homeless, until 
in 478 BC he died, aged seventythiee. 
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After his death, his sayings were 
collected in the Analects and he was 
honoured throughout China, as a deity 
ranking with the deities of Heaven and 
Earth. Confucius was a moralist rather 
than the founder of a religion. He con* 
served, systematised and taught the age- 
old teachings in China. He advocated 
regularity in life, temperance in food and 
drink and emphasised the importance of 
learning, loyalty and truthfulness. He 
formulated a golden rule of reciprocity, 
“what yon do not want done to yourself, 
do not to others”—^.jusl a step short of 
the Lao-tsean and Christian doctrine of 
returning good for evil. 

Peking is the city sacred to the adher¬ 
ents of both Taoism and Confucianism. 

Hinduism 
(See India 

Islam 

Mohammed, the founder of Islam was 
born in Mecca in AD 570. He lost his 
parents in early childhood and was 
brought up by his grandfather. Mohammed 
felt revolted by the idolatry and licen¬ 
tiousness of the people around him- He 
condemned idolatry and started preaching 
the doctrine of “One God”. He raised 
a number of enemies by his preaching 
and was at last compelled to flee from 
Mecca to Medina in A D 622. Hejira 
or the Mohammalan Calendar begins 
from this dale /July Hi). At Medina his 
followers increased and he was confident 
enough to return to Mecca. Thereafter 
the believers swelled rapidly and before 
his death in AD 632 Islam had spread 
throughout Arabia The teachings of 
Mohammed are contained in the Holy 
Book, Quran, which is one of the finest 
literary works in Arabic. The Quran draws 
largely from Judaism and Christianity 
with whose theology Islam has much in 
common. 

Muhammedanisra later split up into 
two sects, Sunnis and Shiahs. Sunnis 
constitute a mojority of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation and are found in Asia, Africa and 
Europe. The majority of the Shiahs is 
found in Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Mecca is the sacred city and place of 
pilgrimage for an Muslims. 

.lainism 

Jainism derives its name from Jaina 
(the Conqueror;, the surname of Vardha- 
mana Mahavira. Mahavira like Buddha, 
belonged to a princely family in Vaisali. 
At the age of 30, Mahavira renounced the 
world and spent 12 years in austerity and 


meditation in search of truth. At last, at 
the age of 42, while meditating under an 
asoka tree, he received enlightenment. He« 
was thereafter known as Jaina, thf 
Conqueror. 

According to Jain legends, Mahavira 
was born in the beginning of the sixth 
century BC.* The actual dates of his birth 
and death are hotly disputed and may best 
be left alone. 

Mahavira is regarded as the last of the 
prophets of Jainism, the twentyfourth 
Tirthankara (ford makers across the stream 
of existence). The 23rd Tirthankara, 
Parsua. the predecessor of Mahavira, 
appears to have lived 250 years before 
Mahavira. Parsua enjoined his followers to 
observe four vows: non -injury, truthfulness 
abstention from stealing and nonattach¬ 
ment- Mahavira added a fifth injunction-—" 
Brahmacharya or continence. He also 
emphasised the need for discarding all 
external things including clothing if compeite 
freedom from bonds—MoA.«/;«—is to be 
attained. 

There arc 24 Tirthankars, holy men, 
who show the others the way of salvation. 
The first of them was Rishaba and the 
last, Mahavira. 

Jainism preaches that by following the 
threefold path, all souls will be released 
from the cycle of births and deaths and 
will reach the pure and blissful abode 
above iSidhaSala). The threefold path 
consists of three jewels (triratna) right" 
belief, right cognition and right conduct. 

After A D 82 Jainism split into two 
groups, the Digambaras and the Sveiam- 
baras. The Digambaras wore no clothes, 
while the Svetambaras wore white clothes. 
Both groups believed in overcoming the 
senses by meditation and penance 

The Jains have many places oi pilgriit 
mage in India. The most important of 
them are the mountain of Samaia, near 
Parsanath in Bihar, where Parsua is said 
to have attained nirvana: Papapuri or 
Pavapuri where Mahavira died; Mount 
Abu in Rajasthan and Shravenbelgol in 
Mysore, where the temples of Tirthankara 
Parsua and Neminath are situated and the 
high monolithic statue of Gomateshwar, 
son of Rishala stands. 

Judaism 

Judaism, the religion of the Hebrews 
was in existence long before its hr^t 
prophet and law giver Moses came on the 


"The 2500th Nirvana Anniversary of 
Mahavira is to be clebrated as a national 
festival for one year, commencing on 
I3th November 1974”. 
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scene. The first historical figure among 
the Hebrews is Abraham, who left Ur in 
Chaldaea with the Hebrew tribe, about 
2000 BC. After a long period of wander- 
king in the Arabian desert the Hebrews 
w last settled in Egypt. In Egypt however, 
^ey were enslaved by the mighty Pharaohs. 
It was left to Moses to liberate the Hebrews 
from Egyptian bondage and to lead them 
to a land of milk and honey promised 
them by God. On the way, at Mount 
Sinai Moses received the ‘Ten Command¬ 
ments’ from ‘Yahweh’ or Jehovah, the 
Supreme God. By the time the Hebrews 
had settled in the Promised Land, the 
lirst five books of Moses had been written. 

The Hebrews organised themselves into 
the Kingdom of Israel round about 1000 
BC. In 586 BC Nebuchadnessar conquered 
Israel and carried off the Hebrews into 
the Babylonian Captivity- With the 
conquest of Palestine by Cyrus, the Hebrews 
were resettled in Israel. It was during this 
period that the writings of the Prophets 
and the Psalms were codified The Talmud, 
which is a collection of detailed laws for 
the guidance of civil, domestic and social 
life, was also completed during this period. 
The Law, the Prophets and the Psalms 
remained as separate holy books until the 
time of Christ, when they were put toge¬ 
ther as the Hebrew Bible or the Old 
Testament. 

Judaism is a simple religion which aims 
at a moral life. To the Jews, right con¬ 
duct is more important than right belief. 
According to the Talmud every good man 
is assured of heaven, the gentile who 
observes the moral law being the equal of 
the High Priest. Judaism is free from 
sentimentalism and is averse to self imposed 
suffering, idleness and asceticism. Jerusalem 
is the Holy City of the Jews, 

Shintoism 

Shinto is the national religion of 
Japan. The word “Shinto' means “the 
way of the spirits”, the underlying 
principle being ancestor worship. It must 
have evolved gradually, accumulating 
fresh material as ages passed without 
any religious reformer directing it or 
altering it. It has no sacred books or a 
moral code It is the religion of the 
followers of the Mikado, the Japanese 
Emperor. The Mikado is in fact, the 
focal point of the religion, the only 
God that it knows. There are however 
innumerable deities. Except for certain 
rituals developed through the ages, Shinto 
has no religious content or appeal* 

The central shrine of Shintoism is at 
Ise, in Central Japan* to which all devout 


Japanese make pilgrimages. Shintos are 
found almost exclusively in Japan. 

Sikhism 

The Sikh religion was founded by 
Guru Nanak who lived m the Punjab, 
between AD 1469 and 1538* He was 
very much troubled at the frequent 
quarrels between Hindus and Muslims. 
He preached that there was only one 
Ood for Hindus and Muslims, and tried 
to work out a synthesis of the two 
religions. His mission became popular 
and he very soon had a large following- 
He travelled extensively, going as far as 
Mecca, and was in frequent contact with 
the leading sages of Hindu and Muslim 
religions. On his death, he was succeeded 
by his disciples who became Gurus in their 
turn. The later Gurus made the Sikh 
community a martial race and a Sikh state 
soon came into existence With the 
growth of the British Empire in India, 
the Sikh political power disappeared. The 
majority of the Sikh population is found 
in the Punjab and Delhi. 

Their most important sacred place is 
the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

Taoism 

Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism was 
born in China about the sixth century 
BC. Lao-tse put down his teachings in 
a book called Tao-Teh-Klng, which be¬ 
came the Taoist Bible. “Tao” originally 
meant “road” or way, but later came 
to signify the perfect reality Taoism 
preached goodness, simplicity, purity and 
gentleness in everyday life. The three 
jewels of Taoism are compassion, moder¬ 
ation and humility. Lao-tse, taught what 
Christ later preached, the return of good 
for evil. “When you are reviled, cherish 
no resentment, be kind and generous 
without seeking any return”. 

Lao-tse’s philosophy, highbrow as it 
was, failed to evoke response in the 
common man. The disciples of Lao-tse 
used “Tao-Teh-King” as a source book 
for magic and Taoism degenerated into 
mere ritual By the middle of the: 
second century BC Taoism had debased 
itself so far as to deify Lao-tse, who was 
^rshipped with sacrifice. 

Zoroastrianism 

Zarathushtra or Zoroaster, the founder 
of Zoroastrianism was born in Media 
(modern Iran) about 660 BC. He thought 
that life was a struggle between the 
forces of good and evil. The spirit of 
good was Ahura Mazda with its helper 
Mithras, the Light. The evil spirit was 
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Angra Mainyu of Ahriman, the Lie Demon. 
Man could not be neutral in the struggle 
He had to fight for right and live a 
righteous life. Those who lived righteously 
werit to a paradise which was a state 
of immortal holiness in thought, word 
and deed The impious were condemned 
to an ete'nal hell of evil thoughts and 
deeds and physical torment By 5fX) BC 
Zoroastrianism had become the leading 
faith in Persia and Media. 

The sayings of Zoroaster were 
plhered into a book, called Avesta or 
Zend Avesta which became the Bible of 
the Persians 

Zoroastrianism received the royal 
patronage of the Aehaeminian dynasty 
lounded by Cyius the tircat Darius the 
(beat openly Diocla-m.'d his belief in the 
teachings of Zoroaster. Alexander the 
(ircat defeated the Achaemenians and 
destroyed their empire in .^11 BC With 
the los\ ol roVtil piironig*. Zoroastiia- 
nism sl.irieil to il ‘eline. The Aiab in- 
N.ideis, who ovei i.in Persia in the 7th 


cent AD persecuted the native 
Zoroastrians and large scale migrations 
to India took place between AD 716 
and 936. 

The Zoroastrian religion however did 
not entiiely disappear from Persia 'Irani. 
It is e.siimitcd that by the end of the 
ISth cinuiry there were some 150,000 
Zoroistrians in Iran During the l9ih 
cenliry, under the dc.,potic Qachar dynasty 
the Zoroastrians suffered greatly and their 
numbers steadily dwindled. With the 
accession of Re-ja Shah Pahlavi to the 
lianian thione the lot of the Zoroastrians 
improved g eiiiy. Todav there are about 
27.00) Zoioasirians in Iran, the majoiilv 
of whom live in T-haran The oiiiers 
live scattered in dilfeient places in Iran. 

Th iroistiians who lied to India 
dining the 8th cenairv, were the ancestors 
of the nresent Parsi community in 
India. The P.irsis in India who number 
around U)0.), >00 represent the flowci of 
the pusen’ dav Zoroasiiian conimimitv. 


I able 29 

i'.stiiiiated Meinhorsliip of ihe Principal, Ueli;',i(iiis of the VN'.irhl 



Vtu /// 

South 






Ri’liyiini \ 

\iinnii ,r 

■ l.’Ui'r , j 

loir, I/I.'* ■ 

1 Mil 

■1 f'l 1 ill 

(),cu>ti,i W'lirhl 

Total 








Oil istian 
Roman 

22l‘l;^:)0,n 

16X25X000 40771770(1 

7(46Xt)rtO 

100 .92600 7317100 

985)63100 

Calb.ilic 

Eastern 

128705000 

I6I527.S00 

19048X000 

4610600!) 

17X000 

171.7100 

.566771600 

Orthodox 

Protestant 

39 '0 )()M 
‘'2275000 

50000 

36X0500 

92927500 

124302200 

1920(>00 

28442000 

2.5000000 8(K)00 

40514600 5500000 

123877500 

2‘M7I41()0 

.lewish 

Muslim 

6160000 

16X000 

7«40(K) 

400000 

4390500 

24347200 

2766000 
3H 114500 

310000 

1 14784(;()0 

80000 

525000 

le ;90500 
471338700 

Zoroastrian 

Shinto 

300()() 

100000 

• 

125000 
60000(M'0 



12.500.) 

60130000 

Taoist 

Confiician 

150(K) 

95000 

18000 
lOOOOO 

50000 

51250000 
304 tOOOOO 


5()(>00 

51283000 

304595000 

Buddhist 

Hindu 

200()()0 

55000 

160000 

700000 

1X000 

180000 

.301058000 
46 >988500 

l()6'.)000 

375000 

301436000 

472358500 

Total 

231603000 170520000 

436703400 

1597070000 

216X46600 

8377100 

2661120100 


* IncluilcN Centrtl ,\'nfnea niul the Last Indies. 

* lnciiide> tho USSR in which the effect of a half century ot uificial Marxist Uluoiogy / 
uiion religuiu.s adherence is much disputed among specialists. 'Phere are t? oOicially 
Maixist governments among nations in the United Naimtis, and in all eases it is diilicult 
to estimate religions adherence. 

’ Including Coptic Ciliristiiiiis. 

Source: Uiimmim Hook of the Ycav. IV72. 
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Nnmbcr of Languages 

No one has yet taken a satisfactory 
count of the world's languages. Several 
surveys have been made and several figures 
have come out. The latest is the survey 
published by Mrs. Jacqueline Marx of 
Brazil (1973) which puts the total number 
at 4,000, Another estimate puts it down 
as 5,800, Some French and American 
linguists have listed a total of 2,796 
languages- We have adopted this figure 
as a working total 

Of the 2,796 languages mentioned, 
over 1,200 are spoken by American Indian 
tribes, most of which do not number 
more than a thousand people. African- 
Negro groups speak some 700 different 
languages while the natives of Australia, 
New Guinea and other Pacific islands 
account for as much as 500 languages of 
their own. Add to this an estimated 200 
minor languages of Asia of unknown 
origin and we find that the total number 
of the world's major languages (spoken 
by a million or more people) hardly 
exceed 160 ; in other words, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the world’s languages, 
say 85 per cent, are spoken by numeri¬ 
cally small groups, while some 15 per 
cent represent major languages. 

Language Families 

The World's languages considered in 
this manner fall into 10 broad groups on 
the basis of their origins- 1. Indo Euro¬ 
pean 2. Semito-Hamitic 3. Sino-Tibetan 
4. Dravidian 5. Ural-Altaic 6. Malayo- 
Polynesian 7. African Negro 8 Amer- 
ican-Indian 9 Caucasian 10. Miscell 
aneous. 

1. Indo-European Group* 

The Indo- European languages may be 
subdivided into four major divisions. 

(a^ Germanic, including English, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, Swedish. Danish, 
Norwegian and Icelandic cover more 
than 400'million speakers. 

(b) Romance, which includes French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and 
Rumanian come close to 400 
million speakers. 

* The term Indo*Hjttite is now preferred 
to Indo-European. This will include 
Anatolian lanitUHite and Indo-European 
proper. 


(ci Balto Slavic, includes Russian (130 
million speakers), Polish (40 
million), Ukranian (40 million), 
Czech (14 million', Slovak (14 
million), Serbo Croatian (14 million) 
and Bulgarian (8 million). 

(d) Indo-Iranian language beginning 
from Iran (Persia) with the semi- 
nomadic Kurdi.sh which covers the 
frontier regions of Turkey, Iran 
and Iraq, sweeps eastward across 
Iran through Afghanistan, Baluchi¬ 
stan, and India, down to Sri Lanka 
Its speakers number nearly 500 
million including mnre than half 
of India's population and practcaiiy 
the whole of Pakistan's 100 
million, with Iran's 22 million, 
Afghanistan's 17 million and nearly 
half of the 11 million people of 
Sri Lanka- 

The Indo Iranian group may be con¬ 
veniently divided into Iranian and Indie 
or Indo-Aryan branches. Sanxkrit of the 
(ndic branch is the original Indo-Iranian 
language that was brought into India hy 
the Aryan immigrants. It is the earliest 
of the Indo-European languages Li appear 
in recorded form. The ancient vedic 
hymns in Sanskrit go as far back as 
2,000 B C, antedating Latin, Greek, 
Avestan (ancient Persian) and Chinese 
by centuries. 

2. Semito-Hamitic Group 

The Semitic tongues are so-called, 
because they are said to have originated 
with the descendants of Shem, one of the 
sons of Noah, who according to the Bible, 
survived the Great Deluge, while Ham’s 
another son of Noah^ descendants are 
supposed to have given rise to Hamitic 
tongues. The Semito Hamitic languages 
are today spoken by some 125 million 
people and cover the Arabian Peninsula. 
Iraq, Syria, Israel and Jordan in Asia 
In Africa it covers the whole of the north 
from Egypt to Morocco and further down, 
the countries of Ethiopia, Eritrea and 
Somaliland. 

In ancient times the Semitic languages 
included Akkadian (the language of 
Babylon and Assyria^ Canaanite, Moabite, 
Phoenician Punic (Carthago, Hebrew. 
Aramaic (Syriac) and early Arabic of 
the Arabian Penin.^ula. The Hamitic 
branch which in those days dominated 
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Africa included ancient Egyptian and 
present-day Lybian and Berber tongues. 
In Ethiopia, Semitic and Hamitic are 
found intermingled. The Cushite tongues 
like Galla and Somali are Hamitic, while 
Amharic and the allied Tigrina and Tigre 
are Semitic languages. 

Arabic, once the discarded language of 
the Arabian Peninsula, became an over¬ 
powering force with the rise of Islam. 
It spread all round, as Islamic political 
power expanded. With the Moorish con¬ 
quest of Spain, Arabic passed on to 
Europe where it has leh its impact in 
the shape of many words and place- 
names of Arabic origin In North Africa, 
Arabic replaced Afiican Latin, which at 
an earlier period had driven out the 
Carthaginian Punic It produced Maltese, 
which is a queer mixture of Arabic and 
Italian Moving northward and eastward 
from Arabia, Arabic became a spoken 
language in the countries of the Near 
East, and with its impact practically 
revolutionised established languages 
like Turkish, Persian, Hindustani and 
Malay. In other words, wherever Islam 
made good, in the Balkans, Central Asia, 
Western China, India, Malaya, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Central and East Africa, 
Arabic held sway as the dominant lang¬ 
uage resulting in a wonderful transforma¬ 
tion of local languages. While the actual 
number of Arabic speakers is probably 
around 90 million, it is quite possible 
that linguistically Arabic influences many 
more millions of speakers 

3. .Sino-l'ihetan Group 

The Sino-Tibetan languages comprise 
about 71*0 million speakers of which 
Chinese alone accounts for some 700 
million Chinese is not only the greatest 
but also the earliest of these languages to 
appear in written records. Some of the 
Chinese records go back to 500 BC. Accord¬ 
ing to some linguists written Chinese re¬ 
cords go back to 2000 B C. The great 
majority of Chinese (560 million) speak 
Mandarin, now the national language of 
China. The remaining 200 million speak 
other dialects, the most important of 
which are Cantonese (Canton i. iVii 
(Shanghai) and Min (I'ukam. Tibetan, 
Burmese and T.'.ai arc the other outstand¬ 
ing members of the Sino-Tibetan group 
Tibetan is first seen recorded in the 
9th century AD. Burmese in the I2th 
and Thai in the 13th. 

Japanese. Most people regard Japanese 
language as an offshoot of Chinese. But 
there is no linguistic support for this 
assumption N i doubt, Japanese has 


borrowed heavily from Chinese, parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of script. It would 
appear that the Chinese characters were 
introduced into Japan by Chinese or , 
Korean missionaries in the 7th or 8th ^ 
century AD. These characters were 
made to correspond with the spoken 
language of Japan which totally altered 
the reading of the script- The pictogram 
for “man” for example is read, “jen” in 
Chinese but “tito” in Japanese- Japanese 
is mainly confined to the islands of Japan 
with about 100 million speakers. 

Korean appears to be native to Korea, 
though it bears a great similarity to 
Japanese on the one hand and is heavily . 
indebted to Chinese on the other. 

Vietnamese is a mystery tongue. Some 
scholars connect it with the Sino-Tibetan 
family while others place it in a separate 
Austrasiatic family with the Munda of 
India and the Mon-Khmer of Cambodia 

4. Dravidian Group 

The Dravidian family of language.s 
is more ancient than the Indo-European. 
Perhaps it has some relation to the ancient 
languages of the Semito-Hamitic group. In 
all probability, it was the language of the 
Indus Valley people, who had evolved a 
high civilization as far hick as 400,3—3000 
BC. Apparently, this Dravidian stock got 
scattered, with the immigration of the 
Indo-European (Aryan) people into India. 
However, substantial areas in uppei 
Deccan and practically the whole of 
lower Deccan and South India, remained 
under Dravidian influence Consequently, 
South India, including the Deccan, 
became the special preserve of the 
Dravidian languages and culture -See 
India). 

5. Urai-.AItaic Group 

The Ural-Altaic language covers a vast 
expanse of territory with great breaks in bet¬ 
ween from Lapland in North Europe to 
Manchuria in Asia. In North Europe, the 
language is centred in Lapland, Finland 
and Estonia. Then we see it in Hungary 
and ihe Danube valley from where it ex¬ 
tends to the Balkans. Thereafter, it sweeps 
through Eastern European Russia, Siberia, 
Turkestan, Turkey and Mongolia to 
Manchuria- Considered in relation to this 
extensive area, the speakers are few, almost 
a 100 million, hardly the number of the« 
Japanese speaking population. The UraI-‘ 
Altaic family of languages is practically 
a late-comer to the families of languages. 
Hungarian first appears on record only in 
the 13th century AD and Finnish in the 
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I3tb century but Turkish appears in in¬ 
scriptions in the 8th century AD. Mongol 
makes its written appearance along with 
Hungarian, somewhere in the 13th century 
AD. ManchUy the language of Manchuria, 
took much later to come on record. 

6. Malayo-Polynesian Group 

The Malayo-Polyncsian family stretches 
across the South Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, from Eastern island, off the cost 
of South America, to Madagascar, off the 
coast of Africa, diverging to such diverse 
areas as Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti. New 
Zealand, the Salomon Islands, the Philip¬ 
pines, Indonesia and Malaya. The total 
number of speakers of this extensive family 
comes nearly to 130 million. Geographi¬ 
cally, the Malayo-Polynesian group has 
been divided into Indonesian, Melanesian, 
Micronesian and Polynesian*- 

Maori is the original Polynesian tongue 
of New Zealand and is spoken by some 
100,000 natives- Malagasy is the language 
of Madagascar and is spoken by nearly 
5 million people 

Malay which is the language of 
common intercourse between Malaya and 
Indonesia, has over 70 million speakers. 
In the nth century AD when Malayans 
were converted to Islam, they adopted the 
Arabic alphabet with some modiiications. 

Indonesian is practically an ocean of 
languages with dialects numbering as 
many as 300. For example in Java, where 
4S million people speak Javanese, there 
is a 14 million minority, that speaks 
Sundanese- 

Bahasa Indonesia which is the official 
language of all Indonesia is practically a 
polished and standardised Malay. 

7. African-Negro Group 

This group may be divided into three 
major divisions, Sudanese, Guinean, 
Bantu and Hottentot Bushman. Each of 
these divisions has a number of sub¬ 
divisions, some of them, like Ruanda, 
Fula, Yoruha, Luha, Mandingo, Iho, Somali, 
Galla. Zulu and Fanti numbering from 
1 to 6 million speakers. The two great 
African languages that serve as media of 
common intercourse for extensive areas are 
the ffausa of Nigeria and ihe Swahili of 
East Africa. 

The total number of speakers of 
African-Negro languages is placed at 


* The common suffix ‘nosian* is Greek and 
means ‘pertaining to islands’. Thus Mic« 
rone.sia is ‘small islands', Melanesia ‘black 
islands* and Polynesia ‘many islands’. 


approximately 160 million. Hausa of 
Nigeria has an estimated 13 million 
speakers, while Swahili of East Africa 
commands over 10 million. One or both 
of these languages promise to become 
the lingua franca of Africa. But parochial 
jealousies are likely to relegate these two 
leading languages to a secondary status. 

8. American-lndian Group 

This group is a confusing array of many 
tongues, of whose origin we know practi¬ 
cally nothing. At present we have at least 
100 seemingly different linguistic stocks, 
each divided into separate languages or 
dialects among the Indians of north, 
central and south America. American 
Indian or Amerindian appears to be re¬ 
lated to a number of other language 
families like the Ural Altaic. Sino-Tibetan 
and Polynesian families and even the little 
known Austric family, but its original 
stock is unknown. The Aztec tongue, the 
most celebrated among Amerindian 
languages is still a live language, with 
something like a million speakers in 
northern and central Mexico. The Mayas 
of Guatemala and Yucaton, the Qitechua 
which extends from Ecuador acro.ss Peru 
and Bolivia to northern Argentina and 
Tapi Guaranj of Paraguay arc some of the 
ancient Indian tongues that are very much 
alive even today, The languages of the 
Eskimos and Aleuts show very close 
resemblance to Amerindian and may be 
regarded as branches of the American 
Indian family. 

9. Caucasian Group 

This is a family of languages round 
about Caucasus (Soviet Union) and 
covers some 5 million speakers. The most 
ancient of these languages which serves 
today in this region is Georgian, which 
appears in recoided from in the 5th century 
A D. Other surviving branches of this 
family are Lesghian, Avar and Circuosian, 
In ancient times, there were as many as 
seventy languages in the Caucasian area, 
so much so. that the Arabs called the 
Caucasus, “the mountain of many 
tongues”. 

10. Miscellaneous 

Among the lesser familes, the Austric 
family apparently commanded a wide 
circulation in very ancient times. It is at 
present represented by tribal tongues like 
the Munda group in India. The aboriginal 
languages of Australia. Tasmania and 
New Guinea apparently belong to this 
group. 
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Basque, which is spoken on both sides 
of the Pyrenees in Europe, appears to be 
a remnant of a language family called 
Mediterranean, which has long since 
disappeared. The present speakers of 
Basque number nearly a million. 

The Ainu of the white skinned people 
of Hokkondo, the northernmost of 
Japanese islands, the Hyperborean tongues 
of Siberia and Kamchatka and many other 
minor groups too numerous to mention 
make up the rest of the world’s languages. 

Great Modern Languages 

Of the great modern languages 13 are 
spoken by 50 million or more people. They 
are Chinese, English, Hindustani*^, Russian, 
Spanish, German, Japanese, Arabic, 
Bengali*^, Portuguese, Malay (Indonesian), 
French, and Italian. Approximate esti 
mates of speakers of different languages 
made by various authorities differ greatly, 
sometimes by millions. This is so, because 
the speakers of different languages are 
spread over the whole globe and no 
statistics beyond so called guestimates 
are available about them. 

Chinese, the first language in point of 
speakers is mainly confined to China and 
Manchuria. Japanese is first and 
foremost the native tongue of the people 
in Japanese islands, but it enjoys some 
currency in Korea and the nearby area 
of Asiatic mainland Malay is spoken 
in Indonesia and Malaysia and is un 
derstood as far as the Philippines. Arabic 
covers an incredibly huge area from 
Africa right across Asia and is learned 
wherever Islam predominates, though it 
is almost everywhere mingled with other 
languages of non-Arabic stock like Ber¬ 
ber, Cushite and Hebrew. 

English covers nearly one fifth of 
the Eaith's surface. It is spoken by 200 
million people in the western hemisphere, 
over 60 million in Europe, some 25 million 
in Asia, about 5 million in Africa and 
more than 13 million in Oceania, inclu¬ 
ding. Australia and New Zealand. Russian 
dominates one-sixth of the total area 
of the Earth, being the national language 
throughout the Soviet Union. But Russian 
is used as a naMve tongue only by half 
the population or Soviet Russia. The rest 
speak some 145 different languages. Spanish 
appears in its homeland Spain and the 
Spanish colonics. But these account for 
only a quarter of the Spanish speaking 
population. The rest (three-fourth> are in 
the western hemisphere, covering Mexico, 
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Central America, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, all South American 
countries barring Brazil and the Guineas. 
Portuguese is spoken in Portugal and 
the Portuguese colonies. But the greatest 
number of Portuguese speakers arc concen¬ 
trated in Brazil- 

German is practically confined to 
Europe where it is spoken in Germany, 
Austria, and most of Switzerland. But 
it enjoys wide currency as a scholastic 
language all over Europe, especially in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Netherlands, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Norway, 
where it is spoken by an estimated 20 
million people. French is the language 
of France, part of Switzerland, Belgium. 
French possessions or Departments over¬ 
seas and Canada I'especially the province 
of Quebec). It is reputed as a language 
of culture in Europe, and is spoken by 
some 5 miilion non - Frenchmen, in addition 
to their mother tongues. Italian, the 
language of Italy, is current in the former 
Italian colonies, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Libya and Cyrenica and is used by Italian 
emigrant groups numbering some 10 
million, living in various Mediterranean 
countries, and USA, Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile. 

Table 30 


Major 

World 

Languages 

Language Speakers 

Chut 

(in 

millions) 

areas 

Chinese* 

700 

China 

English 

300 

USA,, UK.Canada, 
Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand 

Russian 

200 

USSR 

Spanish 

I6S 

Spain, Latin 

America 

Hindi 

165 

India 

Japanese 

100 

Japan 

German 

100 

Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland 

Bengali 

95 

Bangladesh. India 

Portuguese 

90 

Portugal. Brazil 

Arabic 

90 

Middle East, 

N, Africa 

French 

75 

France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Cana¬ 
da, Haiti, 

W. Africa 

Italian 

55 

Italy 

Indonesian 

50 

Indonesia 

Telugu 

43 

India (AP) 

Javanese 

45 

Indonesia filava) 


* Including (Mftndarin-!t60; Cantonci^e 45, 
Wu-4U, Min-S5, ,H(>kka-20), 
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Tamil 

42 

India (Tamil 
Nadu), Sri Lanka 

Urdu 

40 

Pakistan. India 

Punjabi 

40 

India (Punjab), 
Pakistan 

Marathi 

40 

India( Maharashtra) 

Bihari 

40 

India (Bihar) 

Korean 

40 

Korea 

Ukrainian 

37 

USSR (Ukraine) 

Vietnamese 

35 

Vietnam 

Polish 

32 

Poland 

Turkish 

30 

Turkey 

(iujarati 

26 

India (Gujarat) 

Thai 

25 

Thailand 

Persian 

20 

Iran, Afghanistan 

Kanarese 

27 

India (Mysore) 

Burmese 

20 

Burma 

Rumanian 

18 

Romania 

Oriya 

18 

India ^Orissa) 

Malayalam 

21 

India (Kerala) 

Serbo Croatian 

15 

Yugoslavia 

Rajasthani 

15 

India (Rajasthan 

Hausa 

15 

Nigeria, Niger 

Pashto 

14 

Afghanistan, 

Pakistan 

Sundancsc 

13 

Indonesia (Juvai 

Hungarian 

12 

Hungary 

Dutch 

12 

Netherlands 

Swahili 

12 

E. Africa 

Visayau 

12 

Philippines 

Nepali 

10 

Nepal 

C^cch 

9 

Czechoslovokia 

Swedish 

8 

Sweden 

thcek 

10 

(<reece 

Bulgarian 

8 

Bulgaria 

Belorii.ssian 

8 

USSR iBclorussia) 

Sinhalese 

8 

Sri Lanka 

Assamese 

14 

India (Assam) 

Araharic 

8 

Ethiopia 

Yoruba 

8 

Nigeria 

Madurese 

8 

Indonesia (Java, 
Madura) 

Ibo 

8 

Nigeria (Biafra) 

Azerbaijani 

7 

USSR (Azerbai¬ 
jani, Iran 

Sindhi 

7 

Pakistan 

Catalan 

6 

Spain 

Fulani 

6 

W. Africa 

Malagasy 

6 

Malagasy Rep. 

Uzbek 

6 

USSR ^Uzbekis- 
tan) 

Malay 

6 

Malaysia, Singa¬ 
pore 

Chuang 

6 

China 

Tagalog 

6 

Philippines 

: Quechua 

6 

Peru, Bolivia 

^ Danish 

5 

Denmark 

Memish 

5 

Belgium 

Provencal 

5 

France 

Tartar 

5 

USSR ^Tartar 

ASSR) 


Kurdish 

5 

Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Syria. USSR 

Khmer 

5 

Cambodia 

Ruanda 

5 

Rwanda, Congo 

tJalla 

5 

Ethiopia 

Norwegian 

4 

Norway 

Finnish 

4 

Finland 

Yiddish 

4 

USA, Israel 

Slovak 

4 

Czechoslovakia 

Armenian 

4 

USSR (Armenia) 

Kazakh 

4 

USSR (Kazakh 

Stan) 

Tibetan 

4 

Tibet 

Uighur 

4 

China (Sinkiang) 
USSR 

Twi 

4 

Ghana 

Malinkc 

4 

W. Africa 

Sotho 

4 

S. Africa, Lesotho 

Zulu 

4 

S. Africa 

Xhosa 

4 

S. Africa 

Lithuanian 

3 

USSR (l.ithuania) 

Georgian 

3 

USSR (Georgia) 

Hebrew 

3 

Israel 

Kashmiri 

3 

Kashmir 

Santali 

3 

Eastern India 

Yi (Lolo) 

3 

China 

Minangkabau 

3 

Indonesia (Suma¬ 
tra) 

Ilocanu 

3 

Philippines 

(Luzon'' 

Somali 

3 

Somalia 

Mossi 

3 

Upper Volta 

Albanian 

2.5 

Albania 

Mongolian 

2.5 

Mongolia, China 

Miao 

2.5 

China 

Buginesc 

2.5 

Indonesia (Celebes) 

Moldavian 

2 

USSR (Moldavia' 

Bhili 

2 

India (Tribal) 

Lao 

2 

Laos 

Achinese 

2 

Indonesia (Suma - 
tra,' 

Balinese 

2 

Indonesia (Bali) 

Bikol 

2 

Philippines (Luzon) 

Ganda 

2 

Uganda 

Nyanja 

2 

Zambia, Malawi 

Mbundu 

2 

Angola 

Makua 

2 

Mozambique 

Afrikaans 

2 

S. Africa 

Mayan 

2 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Guarani 

2 

Paraguay 

Latvian 

1.5 

USSR (Latvia) 

Slovenian 

1.5 

Yugoslavia (Slo¬ 
venia > 

Mordvin 

1.5 

USSR (Mordavian 
ASSR) 

Chuvash 

1.5 

USSR (Chuvash 
ASSR* 
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Tadzhik 

1.5 

USSR (Tadzhikis¬ 

Kirgiz 

1 USSR (Kirgiz SSR) 



tan) 

Baluchi 

1 W. Pakistan, Iran 

Condi 

1.5 

East India (Tribal) 

Dayak 

1 Indonesia (Borneo) 

Shan 

1.5 

Burma 

Tulu 

1 India (Mysore) 

Karen 

1.5 

Burma 

Wolof 

1 Senegal 

Batak 

l.-'j 

Indonesia 

Mende 

1 Sierra Leone 



(Sumatra) 

Ewe 

1 Ghana, Togo 

Sidamo 

1.5 

Ethiopia 

I’on 

I Dahomey 

Kikuyu 

1.5 

Kenya 

Kanuri 

1 W. Africa 

Kongo 

1.5 

Congo 

Fang 

1 Cameroon, Gabon 

Luba 

1.5 

Congo 

Dinka 

1 Sudan 

Bemba 

1.5 

Zambia 

Lingla 

1 Congo 

Welsh 

1 

Wales 

Mangbetu 

1 Congo 

Breton 

1 

France (Brittany.' 

Rundi 

1 Burundi, Congo 

Macedonian 

1 

Yugoslavia (Mace¬ 

Kamba 

1 Kenya 



donia) 

Luo 

1 Kenya 

Estonian 

1 

USSR (Estonia) 

Sukuma 

1 Tanzania 

Bashkir 

1 

USSR (Bashkir 

Tigrinya 

1 Ethiopia 



ASSR) 

Shona 

1 Rhodesia 

Turkmen 

1 

USSR (Turkmen 

Tswaua 

1 S. Africa. 



SSR' 


Botswana 
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The Importance of Minerals 

Minerals are inorganic substances 
which contain one or more elements. 
Rocks consist of minerals. Both rocks 
and minerals are derived from the crust 
of the earth. 

Mincials have played a leading role 
in the evolution of civili^ation. Long 
before man discovered ("or invented?) 
agriculture, he had discovered minerals. 
They lay handy all around him-pcbbics 
and pieces of rock. For centuries, these 
had been his mainstay. Our stone age 
ancestors were so called, because they 
carved their tools out of stone- This was 
the first mineral that man had put to use 

Then came other discoveries, metals 
like copper and iron. These have been 
so important to civilization that we have 
named epochs of history by them—Copper 
age. Bronze age. Iron age, etc- The pro¬ 
cess of discovery went on with accelerated 
momentum-new minerals, new alloys and 
new uses. Today we have about 2,000 
different varieties of minerals—metals and 
non-metals—and a host of alloys. 

Classiticatioii of Minerals 

Minerals may be classified as Metal, 
Non-metal and Fuel minerals. 

Metals. Among metals, the most im¬ 
portant are aluminium, antimony, copper, 
gold, iron and suel, magnesium, mangane.se, 
mercury, nickel, platinum, silver, tin, 
titanium, tungsten, uranium and zinc. 


Non-niclals. Important non metals 
arc asbestos, corundum, china clay, dia¬ 
mond, felspar, fluorspar, graphite, gypsum, 
magnesite, mica, phosphate, rock salt, 
sulpfMir and soapstone. 


Leading Producers of Metals 

Aluminium USA, USSR, Canada, Japan, 

Norway. 

Copper USA, USSR, Zambia, Chile, 

Canada, Japan, Australia. 

<-iold South Africa, Canada, USA. 

Ghana. 

iron Ore USSR, USA, France, 

Australia, Canada. 

Lead USA, Australia, USSR, 

Canada, Mexico. 

Manganese 

Ore USSR, South Africa, Brazil, 

India, Gabon. 

Steel USA, USSR, Japan, West 

Germany, UK- 

Tin Malaysia, Bolivia, USSR, 

Thailand, China. 

Zinc Canada, USSR, .\ustralia, 

USA, Peru. 


Gemstones, though coming under the 
broad classification, non metals, deserve, 
to be classed separately. 

Fuels. The main fuels are coal, 
natural gas and petroleum. 
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MAJOR MINERALS 
i) Metals & Non Metals 

Aluminium, the third must extensively 
consumed metal is the most plentiful of 
all metals. It comprises 8.1 per cent 
of the earth's crust as against 5 per cent 
represented by iron. The major ore of 
aluminium is bauxite. But aluminium is 
present in different forms in ail alumina 
minerals. 

Though commercial production of 
aluminium started only in the present 
century, it is fast displacing other metals 
in various manufactures like shutters, 
sidings and utensils. It is very light and 
has high conductivity and is, therefore 
in great demand in aircraft production 
and electrical indust.nos. 

Antimony- a metal, used in printing 
types and in medicines and pigments. 

Apatite a phosphatic compound used 
m fertilisers, matches and chemicals. 

Asbestos-sometimes known as ‘rock 
cotton* is a group of minerals that can 
be .spun into fibres They arc lire resistant 
and are used in rooimg, piping and other 
lutings. 

Bar>tcs,-al.so known as ‘heavy spar’ 
is a sulphate of barium and is used in 
smelting iron and manganese and for all 
barium chemicals. 

Bauxite, the chief ore of aluminium, 
is used in refractory and chemical indu¬ 
stries. 

Betnunite, possesses decolouring and 
purifying properties and is mainly used 
as a purifier and filler. 

Beryllium, derived from beryl, is rare 
and costly- It is light and can withstand 
high temperatures. It is used as an alloy 
with copper and in X-ray tubes. 

Borax in the form of boric acid and 
borates arc used for vitreous enamels, 
ceramic glaze, in brazing and welding and 
in medicines and cosmetics. 

Cadmium a scarce metal, is used in 
electroplating, glass, paints and in storage 
batteries. 

Calcitc also known as Calcspai' is 
a naturally occurring carbonate of calcium 
and is used in textiles, paints, ceramics, 
bleaching powder etc. 

i China clay or Kaolin is used in indust¬ 
ries like ceramics, refractories, textiles, 
])aper, pesticides and others. 

Cobalt, imparts magnetic properties 
and is used as alloys with other metals. 


Copper, the oldest metal discovered 
by man is extensively used for various 
purposes and comes next to steel in 
annual consumption. Some 240 mineral 
ores contain copper in varying percentages, 
but the best known ores are Chalcopyritc, 
Azurite and Malachite. Malachite is an 
ornamental stone as well. 

The high electrical and thermal con - 
ductivity of copper makes it indispensable 
to the electrical industry, which consumes 
about SO per cent of the total production. 
Its malleability and corrosion-resistance 
makes it an ideal alloy with other metals. 
Brass (copper and zinc) and bronze 
(copper and tin) are two of the oldest and 
commonest alloys of copper. 

Cryolite is mainly used in the 
extraction of aluminium from ore and 
also in ceramics and glass industries. 

Dolomite is a double carbonate of 
calcium and magnesium and is mainly 
used in iron and steel, refractoiy and 
glass industries. 

Felspar is used in the manufacture 
of eaithern ware, sanitary ware, enamelled 
bricks, opalescent glass, etc. 

Fireclay is a refractory clay of sedi¬ 
mentary or residual origin. Fireclay is 
mainly used in the manufacture of refrac¬ 
tory bricks for high temperature furnaces- 

Flourspar or fluorite is used in enamel¬ 
ling iron, for finishing enamel-ware like 
bath-tubs, as a fiuxing material in the 
manufacture of steel, etc. 

Fuller’s earth, so called bcc^>usc it was 
formerly used for ‘fulling’, i. c, cleaning 
wollen fabrics and cloth, is a natural 
bleaching clay. It is used in refining 
petroleum, vegetable oil and in the 
preparation of cosmetics. 

Gold, the king of minerals, i.s used in 
jewellery, as currency reserve and for 
industrial purposes. Pure gold being too 
soft is often alloyed with copper, silver 
nickel or palladium. 

Graphite, also known as plumbago or. 
black lead, is a variety of naturally occur¬ 
ring carbon. It is opaque, extremely resis¬ 
tant to the action of acid and a good 
conductor of both heat and electricity. 
It is used in the manufacture of cruci¬ 
bles, in paints and pigments, in foundry 
facings and for pencil manufacture. 

Ilmcnite is one of the commercial 
sources from which the rare meta* titanium 
is derived. It carries about 30 per 
cent titanium. Ilmeniie is u.sed in the 
production of white pigment, titanium 
metal and ferro-titanium 
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Iron and Steel. Iron is the most 
extensively consumed metal to day. Its 
natural supply is also abundant. It accounts 
for some 5 percent of the earth's crust. 
Pure iron is too soft for use. So, it is 
hardened by the addition of carbon to 
form steel and cast-iron. A number of 
minor metals are used as alloys of steel 
so as to endow it with additional physical 
properties. The most common among 
them are; Chromium, Cobalt, Manganese, 
Molybdenum, Nickel, Silicon. Tungsten 
and Vanadium. These in different com¬ 
binations and proportions enable steel to 
perform very different functions. Cobalt 
(.15%) makes strongly magnetic steel. 
Manganese (1.75%) makes hard steel for 
wood-cutting tools, auto-axles and agri¬ 
cultural machinery. Molybdenum (0.68%’) 
makes steel heat -resistant for boiler and 
steam equipment. Nickel 1 3.5%) makes 
tough steel used in all hammer parts and 
crankshaft. Vanadium (0.18%) renders 
steel highly resistant to impacts and is 
used in the manufacture of locomotive 
parts. Chromium (19%) and nickel (S%) 
produces non corrosive ‘Stainless Steel. 
Silicon (2%) and Manganese (0.75%) 
endow steel with springiness-in springs 
for autos and railway carriages. Tungsten 
(18%). Chromium(4%) and Vanadium (1 
produce what is called ‘high speed steel’ 
for high speed cutting tools. 

Kyamite is an aluminium silicate and 
is an important refractory mineral. 

Lead is recovered from the natural 
ore galeua and is an excellent sound and 
vibration absorbent Lead has wide- 
ranging industrial applications. It is used 
as an alloy with other metals, princi¬ 
pally antimony and tin. It is used in 
brasses and bronzes, type-metal, die- 
casting, water pipes and in the manufac¬ 
ture of pigments. 

Magnesium, one of the lightest metals 
known, is mostly used as an alloy of 
steel and aluminium. It is specially used 
in photography, machine tools, conveyor 
belts, flash bulbs and for flares. 

Mercury is one of the heaviest metals 
and is unique in its being the only metal in 
liquid form. Mercury is derived from the 
mineral cinnabar, which is a sulphide of 
mercury. Mercury has diverse uses in 
industry. It is used in explosives, pig¬ 
ments, paints, printing inks, medicines 
dye-stuffs and in other chemicals. 

Mica. Two varieties of mica find use 
in electrical and electronic industries. 

Monazltc is a phosphate of the rare 
earths, a portmanteau compound carrying 


some 15 rare earth minerals. The stra¬ 
tegic metals derived from the monazite 
sands are titanium, uranium, thorium 
and zirconium. 

Molybdenum, a hard metal with a 
high melting point is mainly used as an 
alloy with iron and steel. It is a good 
electrical and thermal conductor and a 
corrosion-resistant. 

Nickel is essential in the production 
of stainless steel- It has a verjr high 
corrosion resistance and finds application 
in electroplating, chemical and ceramic 
industries. 

Ochre is a group of natural pigments 
and occurs in various shades, chiefly 
ycliow red. green and brown. It is used 
in colour washes, distempers, oil paints 
and coloured papers. 

Pentlandite, a nickel-iron sulphide is 
used in steels and alloys. 

Platinum perhaps the costliest metal is 
usually found in the natural state with 
a number of other allied metals— 
palladium, iridium, osmium, rhodium 
and ruthenium. Hardened with iridium or 
ruthenium, platinum is used in jewellery, 
laboratory equipment, dentistry, electrical 
industry, etc. 

■Quartz or Silica is the most common 
mineral on the earth’s crust. It is chiefly 
used in glass manufacture and in making 
refractory bricks for glass furnaces and 
coke ovens- 

Rutile. Rutile like ilmcnitc is a source 
of titanium. Rutile contains nearly 60 per 
cent titanium. Rutile is maintly used in 
the production of arc-welding electrodes. 

Salt, either in the form of sodium 
chloride (common salt) or along with car - 
bonates of calcium and magnesium and 
I heir sulphates occurs in sea water, in 
brine springs, wells and salt lakes and 
in rocksalt deposits. Salt, apart from its 
use in culinary preparations finds extensive 
use in chemical industries. 

Saltpetre or Potas.sium nitrate is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of explo¬ 
sives. 

Silver is used in coinage, plate and 
jewellery and in various industries— 
photographic, chemical and electrical. 

Sillimanite like Kyanitc is a refractory 
mineral used in glass, ceramic, cement, 
chemical industries etc. 

Steatite or soapstone or talc is^ a 
hydrous silicate of magnesium. Massive 
steatite is cut into panels and used for 
switch-boards, acid-proof table-tops, 
laboratory, laundry and kitchen sinks, 
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as well as for linings for furnaces and 
stoves. Talc powder is extensively used in 
paint industry, manufacture of porcelain, 
asbestos products, textiles, polishes and 
soaps. The purest white kind, known as 
I'rench chalk is used in cosmetics and 
toilet preparations. 

Sulphur or Brimstone is a major con¬ 
stituent in many industrial processes—in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, paper, 
insecticides and in the vulcanization of 
rubber. 

Tantalum has the strength of steel and 
is the outstanding metal for corrosion 
resistance It is used in precision equip¬ 
ments and surgical instruments. 

Tin is often confu.scd with iron in 
popular nomenclature like ‘tincan'. Actu¬ 
ally tin is only the bright polishing on 
iron containers, it is extracted from the 
mineral ore cassiterate and is used in tin¬ 
plating, soldei s, bronzes, pewter and silk 
stockings. 

Titanium, a silvery white metal occur- 
ing naturally in the form of ilmenitc is 
comparatively light. It is now extensively 
used in aircraft construction. Titanium and 
its alloys have a high degree of corrosion- 
resistance- But being a costly metal it is 
not used in cheap manufactures where it 
' is eminently suitable. 

Topaz is a silicate of tlourine and alu¬ 
minium. It is popular as a gem-stone 
and is used in refractories. 

Tungesten, one of the hardest metals 
known, has the highest melting point of 
all metals (3410*0). It is twice as heavy 
as iron or steel, has better electrical con¬ 
ductivity than steel and is also a good 
thermal conductor. It is familiar to all 
as the incandescent wir' in our electric 
bulbs. It is used in X-ray tubes, photo¬ 
graph needles and others. 

Uranium, basic to atomic research is 
not found in the free state but occurs in 
over 100 minerals. Pitchblende containing 
uranium oxides and Torbernite (hydrated 
copper uranium phosphate) are rich sources 
of uranium. 

Vanadium (See Steel alloys) 

Zinc is derived from the natural ore 
sphalerite which frequently occurs with 
. galena the chief ore of lead. Zinc is used 
‘'Mn castings, galvanising iron, in brasses 
and as oxide in paints, ceramics, rubber 
and cosmetics. 

Zircon, a silicate, is a precious stone 
As oxide, it is used in 'rerra9tories and 


ceramics. Zirconium metal is used in steel 
alloys and wireless valves- 

Fuel Minerals 

Coal is not an inorganic substance, and 
therefore strictly not a mineral. It is 
classified as a mineral, because of its 
mode of occurrence and the geological 
process involved in its formation, which 
is very much like that of minerals. This 
is true of oil and natural gas too. 

Coal is derived from vegetable matter. 
When trees and other vegetation fall into 
swamps, and are covered over with soil, 
they undergo partial decomposition and 
become peat. In peat, the original woody 
material is generally visible. As more and 
more peat accumulates, bacteria break 
up the organic compounds present in it, 
liberate gases and convert it into lignite 
(brown coal). As mure and more gaseous 
constituents are eliminated, by pressure 
of sediments deposited on the coal bed, 
or by pressure from earth movements, the 
lignite is convened into various grades of 
coal. 

Coal like oil is essentially a fuel 
mineral, but has many by-products, like 
pitch, coalgas,tar and coke, which pro¬ 
vide materials for a whole set of new 
products. 

Oil (Petroleum). Oil and natural gas 
are very often found together. They arc 
like coal, derived from the decomposi¬ 
tion of small marine plants and animals- 
Bacteria have played an important role 
in their formation. Natural crude oil, 
when refined by distillation yields several 
varieties of oil, petrol, kerosene, lubri¬ 
cating oil, paraflin wax, asphalt, etc. These 
products are useful in synthesising a 
number of organic chemicals like dyes, 
plastics, artificial rubber, fertilisers etc. 
This has opened up a vast new avenue of 
industrial products, generally referred to 
as petro-chemicals. 

Table 31 


Leading Producers of Oil 
(1000 barrels; 


USA 

3,517,450 

Venezuela 

1,353,420 

USSR 

2,594,550 

Morocco 

1,209,314 

Iran 

1,397,460 

Kuwait 

1,090,040 

Saudi Arabia 

1,387,266 
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Tabic 31 

Estimated World Production of Selected 
Minerals 


Aluminium 

8.7 

m m t* 

Antimony 

65,367 

m t ** 

Asbestos 

3.5 

m m t 

Cement 

571,373,936 

m t 

Chromium 

5,921,100 

m t 

Cobalt 

23,610 

m t 

Copper 

12 

m m t 

Diamonds 

42.4 

million carats 

Gold 

Al.A 

million troy- 
ounces 

Iron 

1,201.1 

m nit 

Steel 

593.7 

m ml 

Lead 

6 7 

m m t 

Manganese 

18-5 

ra m 1 

Mercury 

285,000 

flasks 

Molybdenum 

82,695 

m t 

Nickel 

620.000 

m t 

Phosphate 

85.1 

m in t 

Platinum 

4.2 

mill ion tory- 
ounces 

Potash 

18.S 

in m t 

Silver 

304 5 

million tory- 
ounccs 

Sulphur 

22.1 

m m t 

Tin 

Titanium 

448,000 

long tons 

(Umcnite,Rutile j 3,990,000 

in t 

Tungsten 

1-2 

ra m t 

Uranium Oxide 21,770 

ni t 

Zinc 

6.6 

m tn t 


m t -million metric tons. 

*^ml =* metric tons. 

GEMS 

Gemstones arc minerals that possess 
attractive colours, sparkle or translucencc 
which appeals to our aesthetic sense. 
They are highly priced, because they occur 
only in limited quantities, in nature. 
They are hard substances, the hardest 
known substance, diamond, being one of 
them. They are used in industries for 
their hardness and in jewellery and fancy* 
ware for their brightness. Three types of 
gems, amber, coral and pearl are not 
minerals in the strict sense, because they 
are organic substances. But since they 
share some of the distinguishing properties 
of precious stones, they are classed as gems. 
The list below gives the better-known gem¬ 
stones, with their names, description, 
colour, births me (if any) and places of 
Occurrence, in that order. 

1 Agate— a variety of chalcedony 

opaque white to pale grey/./ Brazil, 

Germany, India, Madagascar. 

2 Amber—an organic substance / honey 

yellow, pale yellow or cloudy /./ 

Baltic and Sicily coasts. 

3 Amethyst—Purple / February / Brazil, 


Ceylon, Germany, Madagascar, Uru¬ 
guay, Urals (USSR). 

4 Aquamarine—a variety of beryllium / 
sea-green or pale limpid blue / March / 
Brazil, Collombia, Norway, Urals. " 

5 Blood stone - or Blood Jaspar—a var¬ 
iety of chalcedony / dark green with 
red spots / March - (alternative to 
aquamarine) / Scattered occurrence. 

6 Cat’s eye—a variety of chrysobery / 

Yellowish to brownish green /./ 

Scattered. 

7 Chrysoprase — a chalcedony / apple 
green / May (alternative to emerald)/ 
Germany. USA. 

8 Cornelian, also carnclian-a chalcedony/ 
Reddish or yellow reddish/ July (alter-' 
native to ruby;/Widespread occurrence. 

9 Coral — an organic substance / a var¬ 
iety of colours /./ Pacilic and 

Indian oceans, 

10 Diamond— Bluish white or slightly 
yellowish white / April / South Africa, 
India, Brazil, Liberia, Sierra Leone etc. 

11 Emerald—Grass green / May / Austria 
Colombia, Norway, Urals. 

12 Garnet— Black, purplish red or green; 
January / Ceylon, India, USA. Urals. 

13 Jade— dark to light green / ./ 

Burma, China, Tibet. 

14 Jasper— a chalcedony / brown, red or 

^yellow/./ Egypt, India- 

15 Bapis Lazuli— Deep azure blue / 
September (alternative to sapphire) / 
Afganistan, Chile, Tibet. 

16 Moonstone— a form of feldspar / white 
to bluish, irridescent / June (alternative 
to pearl) / Brazil, Burma, Ceylon. 

17 Onyx- an agate / white /./ Brazil, 

Germany, India, Madagascai/ Mexico, 

18 Opal many varieties and colours-lire 
opal, water opal, black opal / Octo¬ 
ber / Australia, Mexico, Hungary. 

19 Pearl—an organic substance / V'hiie / 
June / Pacific and Indian oceans. 

20 Peridot— a variety of olivine / green / 
August / Australia, Brazil, Burma, 
Norway. 

21 Rock Crystal— colourless / April (al¬ 
ternative to diamond)/Brazii, Burma, 
France. Madagascar, Switzerland. 

22 Ruby - a form of alumina / dark red/ 
July / Brazil, Burma, Tailand, Ceylon. 

23 Sapphire-- a form of alumina / dark 
blue and also other colours / Septem¬ 
ber / Austria, Burma, Ceylon, 
Kashmir. 

24 Sardonyx— an agate / reddish brown 
August (alternative to peridot) / Brazil , 
Germany, India, Madagascar. 

25 Topaz — tea coloured / November / 
Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, Germany, 

26 Turquoise—sky blue / December /Iran. 
Turkey, Senai, Penisula, USA. 
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UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 


Headquarters: First Avenue, New York 
City, NY. USA. 

The United Nations Organisation 
(UNO) is an association of sovereign sta¬ 
les, who have bound themselves by a 
charter to maintain international peace 
and security, to ensure that armed force 
shall not be used save in the common 
interest, and to employ international ma¬ 
chinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples- 

The Charter of the United Nations 
was signed by the delegates of 50 nations 
on 26tb June, 1945 at San Francisco. The 
UNO formally came into existence on 24th 
Oct., 1945. The first regular session of the 
General Assembly of UNO held in Londou 
in January 1946, decided that the interim 
headquarters of the organisation should 
be in New York. In August 1946, an 
interim headquarters was set up at Lake 
Success in New York. In December 1946, 
the UNO secured a permanent site, gifted 
<by John D Rockefeller, in Manhattan, 
New York. The offices of the UNO were 
shifted to the new buildings in Manhattan 
in 1951. The official languages of 
the UNO are Chinese, Russian, English, 
French and Spanish. 

Membership of the UNO is open to all 
peace-loving nations who accept the 
principles of the United Nations Charter 
und are willing and able to carry out its 
obligations. New members are admitted 
. >by the General Assembly on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Security Council. Mem¬ 
bers can be expelled or suspended in the 
same manner. 

A momentous development in the 
history of the UN is the admission of 
Communist China as a member on Oct. 
25, 1971. 

The admission of Red China, implied 
the expulsion of nationalist China, that is 
Taiwan. Red China succeeded to the rights 
and privileges oT a permanent member of 
the Securitjr Council which Nationalist 
China exercised so far. Nationalist China 
..tor Taiwan), not only lost its permanent 
Neat in the Security Council, but also its 
i primary membership of the UN. 

i The principal organs of the UN are: 

! General Assembly, SecreUriat, Security 
' Council, Trusteeship Couu^i|> Economic 


and Social Council and International Court 
of Justice. 

General Assembly 

The General Assembly of the UN 
is the nearest that the world has yet 
come to the visionary ‘Parliament of 
Man’. The Assembly consists of the 
representatives of all the member stales. 
Each state has one vote, but may 
send 5 representatives. The General 
Assembly meets at least once in a year. 
Special sessions may be summoned by the 
Secretary General, on a request by the 
Security Council. The Assembly may 
discu.ss any matter within the scope of 
the Charter and make recommendations 
on all matters that are not concurrently 
on the agenda of the Security Council. 
In 1950, it was resolved that if there was 
no unanimity in the Security Council on 
any matter, the General Assembly may 
discuss problems which form a threat to 
or a breach of peace among member 
states and recommend to the members 
such action as the Assembly deems proper. 

The General Assembly passes the annu¬ 
al budget of the UN and determines the 
contribution payable by each member. 
It receives and considers the reports of 
the special committees including (he 
Security Council. Important questions 
arc decided by a two-thirds majority and 
other questions by a simple majority. 
The General Assembly elects the non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, the members of the Economic 
and Social Council and the elected 
members of the Trusteeship Council. 
The Judges of the International Court of 
Justice are elected by the General Assem¬ 
bly, in conjunction with the Security 
Council. The Secretary General is appo¬ 
inted on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. The General Assembly 
elects its own President and Vice-Presidents 
every year. 

The work of the General Assembly is 
divided amongst 7 main committees on 
each of which every member state has 
the right to be represented by one dele¬ 
gate. The committees are: Political and 
Security Committee. Economic and Finan¬ 
cial Conutnitlee, Social, Humanitarian and 
CulturahCtmmittee, Trusteeship Committe, 
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Administrative and Budgetary Committee, 
Legal Committee, Special Political 
Committee. 

The work of these committees is co¬ 
ordinated by a General Committee, which 
consists of 25 members comprising the 
President of the General Assembly, its 
17 Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of 
the 7 main committees. In addition, 
the General Assembly has two standing 
committees, the advisory committc on 
administrative and budgetary questions, 
and a committee on contributions. Sub¬ 
sidiary ad hoc committees are also 
created from time to time to deal with 
specific questions, like the International 
Law Commission, the Commission for 
Korea, the Special Committee for Non¬ 
self-governing Countries or the Scientific 
Committee on Atomic Radiation. 

Secretariat 

The Secretariat is under a Secretary 
General who is the chief administrative 
odiccr of the UN He is assisted by 
an international staff appointed by him. 
The Secretary General makes an annual 
report to the General Assembly and such 
other reports as may be necessary from 
time to time. He can also bring to the 
notice of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion threatens inter¬ 
national peace He executes all resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council and exercises general 
supervision over the activities of associate 
agencies. 

Secretary General. Dr. Kurt Waldheim 
of Austria, who was Austria’s permanent 
representative at the UN, was appointed 
the Secretary General from December 
21,1971. He is the fourth Secretary Gene¬ 
ral and succeeds U Thant of Burma. 

The Security Council 

The Security Council consists of 15 
members; five permanent members, viz, 
China, Prance. USSR, UK and USA 
and ten nonpermanent members elected 
by the General Assembly by a two-thirds 
majority. The Council functions continu¬ 
ously- Its presidency is held for one 
month in rotation by representatives of 
member states in the English alphabeti¬ 
cal order of t^eir names. On all matters, 
other than procedure, decisions arc to 
be made on the strength of 9 affirmative 
votes, which should include the con¬ 
current votes of the 5 permanent members. 
Any permanent member can veto any 
decision of the Security Council The 
Council has two standing committees, 
one of experts, and the other for admis - 
sion of new members and a permanent 


Disarmament Commission- In addition, 
it establishes ad hoc committees like the 
Committee on Laos. On August 31, 1964 
the UN Charter was amended (the First 
Amendment ever made} to enlarge the^ 
membership of the Security Council from 
11 to 15,the number of votes for a decision 
being increased from 7 to 9. The ten 
nonpermanent members of the enlarged 
Security Council are to be elected on the 
following basis: 5 members from African 
and Asian countries, 2 from Latin 
American countries, 2 from Western 
European countries and “others” (others 
mainly imply Commonwealth countries) 
and 1 from East Europen countries. 

Trusteeship Council 

The Trusteeship Council looks after the 
interests of people in areas which are not 
yet fully self-governing. Such areas may 
be territories formerly held under the 
League of Nations mandate or territories 
taken from enemy states in World War II 
or territories voluntarily placed under 
trusteash'p by states responsible for their 
administration. The Council consists of 
member states administering Trust Terri¬ 
tories, the permanent members of the Secu¬ 
rity Council who do not administer Trust 
Territories and such number of elected 
representatives as would equalise the 
number of members administering Trust 
Territories The elected members function 
for a period of three years. Retiring mem¬ 
bers are eligible for re-election. The Coun¬ 
cil meets at least once a year. The Presi¬ 
dent is elected for one year and is not 
immediately eligible for re-clcction 

ECOSOC 

The Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) is responsible under the 
General Assembly for carrying out the 
objects of UNO in international ecnomic, 
social, cultural, health and other allied 
matters. The Council can act in consort 
with inter-governmental agencies, inter¬ 
national non-governmental organizations 
and (after consultation with the member 
stale concerned) with national organi¬ 
zations working in these fields. The 
Council orginally consisted of one 
delegate each from 18 member states 
elected by a two-thirds majority of the 
General Assembly, six members being 
elected each year for a 3-year term. Re¬ 
tiring members are eligible for re-election- 
Decisions are made by a majority of < 
members present and voting, every mem-' 
ber having one vote. Under an amend¬ 
ment to the UN Charter, which came 
into elliect on August 31, 1964, the 
membership of the Council was raised 
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,Tom 18 to 27. Of the 9 new seats, 7 
: should go to African and Asian countries, 
one to Latin America and one to Western 
^Europe and “others”*. The Council elects 
'oiember states to the following commis¬ 
sions which function under it: 

1. Transport and Communications Com¬ 
mission (IS members). 

2. Statistical Commission (IS members) 

3. Social Commission (IS members). 

4. Population Commission (IS members). 

5. Commission on Narcotic Drugs (15 
members). 

a. Commission on Human Rights (18 
members). 

7. Commission on Status of Women 
(|8 members). 

8. International Trade Commodity 
Commission (18 members). 

9- Economic Commission for Europe 
t E C E—30 States) 

10. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, (ECAFE —24 statesi. 

11. Economic Commission for Latin 
America :ECLA—24 stales). 

12 Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA -24 states) 

Representatives on these Commissions, 
except the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, arc nominated by the elected 
states, in consultation with the Secretary 
General, so as to secure a balanced 
.representation in the various spheres 
covered by the different commissions. 
Representatives in the Narcotics Com¬ 
mission are nominated directly by the 
states elected to that Commission. All 
these nominations are to be ratified by 
the Council. 

International Court of Justice 
, V The International Court of Justice was 
created by an international treaty, the 
Statute of the Court, which forms part 
of the UN Charter. The Court has lifteen 
judges, no two of whom may be 
nationals of the same states. The judges 
are elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council sitting independently. 
Their term of office is 9 years, but they 
are eligible for re-election. The Court 
elects its own President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dents for a term of 3 years. The full 
Court of Judges usually sits but a 
quorum of 9 judges is sufficient to consti¬ 
tute the Court. The Court exercises 
>^risdiction in all matters referred to it 
by member states The official languages 
of the Court are English and French. 
All questions are decided by a majority 


See Securitv Council, page. 212 


of judges present. If there is no judge 
on the bench, belonging to the nationality 
of the parties to the dispute, each party 
has the right to choose a judge, who 
shall sit with the other judges The offi¬ 
cial seat of the Court is at The Hague, 
but it may sit elsewhere whenever it con¬ 
siders this desirable. 

The United Nations Organisation has 
now a membership of 138 The list of 
members as on October 1, 1974 is given 
below. 

Members 


Country PercentoRc Date of 

to UN hudget admission 


Afghanistan 

0.04 

1946 

Nov. 

19 

Albania 

0.04 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Algeria 

O.IO 

1962 

Oct- 

8 

Arab Emirates 

t ■» 

19/1 

Dec. 

9 

Argenlina+ 

0 93 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Australia'' 

1.52 

1945 

Nov. 

1 

Austria 

0.57 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Bahamas 

, , , 

1973 

Sep. 

IS 

Bangladcsli 

• t . 

1974 

Sep. 

18 

Bahrein 

• . . 

1971 

Sep. 

22 

Barbados 

0.04 

1966 

Dec. 

9 

Belgium+ 

1.10 

1945 

Dec- 

27 

Bhutan 

, , , 

1971 

Sep. 

22 

Bolivia+ 

0.04 

1945 

Nov. 

14 

Botswana 

0 04 

1966 

Oct- 

17 

Braz.ilt 

t) 89 

1945 

Oct- 

24 

Britain'' 

6.62 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Bulgaria 

0.18 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Burma 

0.06 

1948 

Apr. 

19 

Burundi 

0.04 

1962 

Sep- 

IS 

Byelorussia • 

0.51 

1945 

Ocl- 

24 

Cambodia 

0 04 

1955 

Dcc. 

14 

Cameroon 

0 04 

1960 

Sept. 

20 

Canada f 

3.02 

l'>45 

Nov. 

9 

Cent. African Rep. 

0 04 

1960 

Sep- 

20 

Cevlon iSri Lanka) 

0.06 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Chad 

0 04 

1960 

.Sep. 

20 

Chilet 

0.23 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

China (Nationalist ' 

)400 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Colombiat 

0.20 

1945 

Nov. 

5 

Congo ^Kinshasa) 

0.05 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Congo (Brazzaville 

i 0.04 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Costa Rica! 

0 04 

1945 

Nov. 

2 

Cubat 

0.19 

1945 

Oct- 

24 

Cyprus 

0.04 

I960 

Sep- 

20 

Czechoslovakia'' 

0.92 

1945 

Oct- 

24 

Dahomey 

0.04 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Denmark t 

0.62 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Dominican Rep.'l 

0.04 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Ecuadort 

0 04 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

El Salvador^ 

0.04 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Equatorial Guinea 

■ > • 

1968 

Nov. 

12 

Ethiopiat 

0.04 

1945 

Nov. 

13 

Fiji 

.. . 

1970 

Oct- 

13 

Finland 

0.49 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Francet 

600 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Gabon 

0.04 

1960 

Sep. 

20 
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Gambia 

0 04 

1965 

Sep. 

21 

(Germany (Easti 


1973 

Sep. 

18 

Germany (Westj 


1973 , 

Sep. 

18 

Ghana 

0.08 

1957 

Mar. 

8 

Greece 

0.29 

1945 

Oct- 

24 

Grenada 


1974 

Sep 

18 

Guinea Bissau 


1974 

.Sep. 

18 

Guatemala 

0.05 

1945 

Nov. 

21 

Guinea 

0.04 

1958 

Dec. 

12 

Guyana 

0.04 

1966 

Sep. 

20 

Haiti! 

0.04 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Honduras! 

0.04 

1945 

Dec. 

17 

Hungary 

0.52 

1955 

Dec 

14 

Iceland 

0.04 

1946 

Nov. 

1!) 

India! 

1.74 

1945 

Oct 

30 

Indonesia 

0..34 

1950 

Sep 

28 

lran+ 

0.22 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Iraq!' 

0.07 

1945 

Dec 

21 

Ireland 

0.17 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Israel 

0-20 

1949 

May 

11 

Italy 

.3.24 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Ivory Const 

0.04 

I960 

Sep. 

20 

Jamaica 

0 05 

1962 

Ssp. 

18 

Japan 

3.78 

1956 

Dec. 

18 

Jordan 

0.04 

1955 

Dec 

14 

Kenya 

0.04 

1963 

Dec 

16 

Kuwait 

0.07 

1963 

May 

14 

Laos 

0.04 

1955 

Dec¬ 

14 

Lebanon! 

0.05 

1945 

oct. 

24 

Lesotho 

0 04 

1966 

Oct. 

17 

Liberia! 

0 04 

1945 

Nov 

2 

Libya 

0.04 

1955 

Dec 

14 

Luxembourg! 

0 05 

1945 

Oct 

24 

Malagasy Rep. 

0.04 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Malawi 

0-04 

1964 

Dec 

1 

Malaysia** 

0.11 

16.57 

Sep. 

17 

Maldne Islands 

0.04 

1965 

Sep. 

21 

Mali 

001 

1960 

Sep. 

28 

Malta 

0.04 

1964 

Dec 

1 

Mauritania 

0 04 

1961 

Oct. 

27 

Mauritius 


1968 

Apr. 

24 

Mexico 

0-87 

1945 

Nov. 

7 

Morocco 

0.10 

1956 

Nov. 

12 

Nepal 

0.04 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Netherlands! 

1.16 

1945 

Dee- 

10 

New Zealand i 

0.36 

rH5 

Oct. 

24 


Nicaragua! 

0.04 

1945 Oct. 

24 1 

Niger 

0.04 

1960 Sep. 

20 ! 

Nigeria 

0.14 

I960 Oct. 

7 1 

Norway! 

0.43 

1945 Nov. 


Oman 

• • « 

1971 Oct. 

7^1 

Outer Mongolia 

0.04 

1961 Oct. 

27 ! 

Pakistan 

0.37 

1947 Sep. 

30 I 

Panama^ 

0.04 

1945 Nov. 

13 . 

Paraguay! 

0.04 

1945 Oct- 

24 

Peru! 

O.IO 

1945 Oct. 

31 

Philippines i' 

0.34 

1945 Oct. 

24 

Poland! 

1.47 

1945 Oct. 

24 

Portugal 

0.16 

1955 Dec. 

24 

Qatar 

• . • 

1971 Sep. 

22 

Rumania 

0-36 

1955 Dec. 

14 

Rwanda 

0.04 

1962 Sep 

18 

Saudi Arabia! 

0.05 

1945 Oct. 

24 1 

Senegal 

0.04 

I960 Sep. 

28 1 

Sierra Leone 

0.04 

1961 Sep. 

27 i 

Singapore 

0.05 

1965 Sep. 

21 1 

Somalia 

0.04 

1960 Sep. 

20 

S Africa'' 

0.52 

1945 Nov. 

7 

S Yemen 


1967 Dec. 

14 

Spain 

0.92 

1955 Dec, 

14 

Sudan 

0.05 

1956 Nov. 

12 

Swaziland 


1968 .Sep. 

24 

Sweden 

1.25 

1946 Nov. 

19 

Syria* ^ 

0.04 

1945 Oct. 

24 

Tanzania^ 11 

0.04 

1964 May 

13 

Thail.'ind 

0.13 

1946 Dec: 

14 

Togo 

0.04 

I960 Sep. 

20 

Trinidad & Tob.igo 0.04 

1962 Sep. 

18 

Tunisia 

0.04 

1956 Nov. 

12 

Turkey' 

0.35 

1945 Oct 

24 

Uganda 

0.04 

1962 Oct. 

25 

Ukraine' 

1.93 

1945 Oct. 

24 

Egypt 

0.20 

1958 I'eb. 

24 

USAt 

31.57 

1945 Oct 

24 

USSR! 

14.61 

1945 Oct. 

24 

Upper Volta 

0.04 

1960 Sep. 

20 

Uruguay!' 

0.09 

1945 Dec. 

18 

Venezuela! 

0.45 

1945 Nov. 

15 

Yemen 

0.04 

1947 Sep. 

■'o,, 

Yugoslavia! 

0.40 

1945 Oct. 

24‘ 

Zambia 

0.04 

1964 Dec. 

1 


^ Or-Kinal Signatories to the Charter. 

** On Sep. 16, 196.1, three Birtish territories-the former self-governing state of Singapore 
and the British Crown colonies of British North Borneo (Sabah) and Sarawak-joined 
with the Federation of Malaya, a UN member since Sep. 17, 19.57, to from the new 
Federation of Malaysia. On Aug. 9, 196.5 Singapore withdrew from the Federation of 
Malaysia and became an independent State. 

Syria was represented in the UN by the United Arab Republic from Feb. 24, 19.58 to 
Oct, .1, 1961. 

t! t Tanganyika became a member of the UN on Dec. 14, 1961; Zanzibar became a member 
on Dec, 16, 196.1. On April 27, 1964, the United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
was formed and on May 1.1, 1964 the new union gave formal notification to the UN 
Secretariat of its status as a single government. On Oct. 29, 1964, the United Repuhiu 
changed its name to Tanzania. 

Note: Both Egypt and Syria were admitted to the UN on 0;t, 24, 1945. They gave up 
separate membership after the formation of the United Arab Republic. Syria was 
readmitted on Oct. i3, 1961, after its separation from the UAR. 

From Oct. 25, 1971 China is represented by People's Republic of China. 
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AUXILIARY 

IAEA The International Atomic Energy 
Agency was organised in 1957. It is 
administered by a board of 25 governors 
with aDircctor-Cieneral. Its main object is 
louse atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
\femhers: 101. Headquarters: Vienna, 
Austria. 

ILO The International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation came into existence as a subsidiary 
of the League of Nations in 1919. It is 
composed of the representatives of govern¬ 
ments, employers and workers. Its objects 
are to improve, labour conditions, to raise 
living standards, and generally to promote 
economics and social stability in all member 
states The UN recognised it as one of its 
associate agencies in 1946. The ILO is 
^administered by an International Labour 
Conference which meets annually, a 
Governing Body and the International 
Labour O'Tice The Governing Body con¬ 
sists of 48 members, of whom 24 are 
government representatives. 12 representa¬ 
tives of employers and 12 of workers- They 
are elected for a term of three years by 
their respective representatives in the 
conference. Ten governments, viz Canada, 
China, France. West Ger.nany, India, 
Italy, Japan, USSR, UK, and USA have 
permanent seats on the Board. The others 
'arc elected Memhers: 123 Headquarters: 
I.ausanne, Geneva, Swil^erland. 

FAO The Food and Agricultural 
Organisation came into being in 1945. It is 
administered by a < General Conference 
t)f one representative from each member 
state, a Council of 27 elected by the Con¬ 
ference and a Director General. Its main 
functions arc to review food and agricultural 
conditions the world over, to improve 
production, to introduce higher standards 
'of nutrition and standards of living to 
conserve natural resources, to suggest 
improvements in land tenure and to provide 
agricultural credit- Members: 111. Head¬ 
quarters: Rome, Italy. 

UNESCO The United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
was started in 1945 Its main purpose is to 
contribute to peace and security by promot¬ 
ing collaboration among nations through 
education, scieiice and culture The educa¬ 
tional programme includes extension and 
iinprovement of education and the esta¬ 
blishment of training centres for teachers in 
^different countries. In science the organi- 
'.sation promotes the work of international 
scientific institutions and arranges meetings 
of international scientists. On the cultural 
side, the organisation tries to improve 
the quality of the press, the film and 


AGENCIES 

radio services throughout the world. 
UNESCO is controlled by a General Con¬ 
ference consisting of the representatives of 
member states, an Executive Board of 24 
elected by the Conference, and a Director 
General. Members: 120. Headquarters: 
Paris, France. 

UNICEF The United Nations 
Children’s I'und was originally estab¬ 
lished by the General Assembly of the 
UN in 1946, to give aid to child victims 
of war and for improving child health in 
war-blasted countries. It was an emergency 
measure and was called the International 
Children's Emergency Fund* hence 
UNICEF. In 1950, the programme was 
extended to children in underdeveloped 
countries. In 1953, it became a permanent 
organisation. It has so far helped more than 
ll6countries in child and maternal care 
programmes. It functions under an Exe¬ 
cutive Board of 30 member states, designa¬ 
ted by the Economic and Social Council. 
The resources of UNICEF consist of 
voluntary contributions, both governmental 
and private. Headquarters: New York 
(USA), 

WHO The World Health Organisation 
was constituted in 1948 Its object, broadly, 
is the attainment by all peoples of the 
world, of the highest possible level of 
health. Its activities comprise eradication of 
diseases, prevention of epidemics, improve¬ 
ment of nutrition, dissemination of hygienic 
habits and other positive measures to 
ensure healthier living in all countries. 
The organisation is made up of a World 
Health Assembly, representing all member 
states, an Executive Board of 24 elected 
by the Assembly and a Director General. 
Members: 136. Headquarters: (ieneva, 
Switzerland. Regional Offices: Brazzaville, 
Washington, New Delhi, Copenhagen, 
Alexandria and Manila. 

IBRD The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development known 
shortly as World Bank, started func¬ 
tioning in 1946. Its purpose is to encourage 
international investment for increasing 
production, raising living standards and 
securing better balances in international 
trade. The bank gives loans to member 
states for specific projects like recon¬ 
struction, electric power, transportation, 
agriculture or communications. Members: 
105. A/t’flr/^Morie/'s; W'ashington DC., USA. 

IFC The International Finance Cor¬ 
poration came into existence on July 24. 
1956, as an affiliate of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Dcveolpmcnt, 
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Its object is the economic development 
of less developed states by providing 
capital for productive enterprises in asso¬ 
ciation with private investors. It is an 
investing rather than a lending institution- 
Members: 22. Headquarters: Washington 
DC., USA. 

IMF The International Monetary 
Fund knov/n shortly as the I’und was 
established in 1945. Every country has 
to become a member of the IMI iirst, 
before it can avail itself of the services 
of the International Bank- Its capital is 
subscribed by member states in the form 
of gold and national currencies- The 
purposes of the I'und are to promote 
international monetary co-opertion. ma¬ 
intain exchange stability, remove exchange 
restrictions and facilitate world trade. 
The Fund co-operates with member go¬ 
vernment in fixing the exchange values 
of their currencies in gold or US dollars. 
Any change by more than 10 per cent 
is to be approved by the J’und. The 
work of the Fund is controlled by a Board 
of Governors, on which all member states 
are represented The (xovernors meet 
once a year to review the Fund's work, 
to admit new members, to determine the 
distribution of the net income of the 
Fund and to discuss other matters of 
importance in international linance- The 
Board of Governors elects a Board of 
executive Directors for a period of two 
years. The directors administer the I'und. 
Five of the directors arc appointed by 
the slates which have the five largest quotas 
of subscription to the i und. The rema¬ 
ining members are elected by the other 
states. Voting power in both the boards 
is decided by the amount of subscription 
paid by the member states concerned. 
The Managing Director is selected by the 
Executive Directors for a period of five 
years but may continue indefinitely at the 
discretion of the Directors. Members: 105 
Headquarters: Washington DC., USA. 

IDA The International Development 
Association came into existence in Sept. 
1960. It is, like the IFC, an affiliate for 
the International Bank It makes loans 
on terms more flexible than those for 
more conventional loans, for important 
development projects in underdeveloped 
countries, irrcupectivc of whether the 
project so assisted is revenue producing 
or directly productive. Thus IDA may 
help projects for water supply, sanitation 
or highways. Members: 1\. Headquarters: 
Washington D C. 

ICAO The International Civil Aviation 
Organisation was inaugurated in 1947. 
This organisation superseded two previous 


international agreements on civil aviation, 
viz- the Paris Convention of 1919 and 
the Pan American Convention of 1928. 
Its purpose is to assist international ^ 
aviation by providing uniform regulations ‘ 
for operation, simpler procedures at 
borders, improvements in technical me¬ 
thods and equipment, and better safety 
for passengers. Members: 111. Headquart¬ 
ers: Montreal, Canada. 

UPU The Universal Postal Union 
was known as the General Postal Union 
when it was first formed in 1874. In 
1948, UPU became a speciaised agency 
of the UNO. Its purpose is to facilitate 
international postal servico. The member 
states of the Union which includes almost 
all the independent nations and self- 
governing territories under the UN are 
united in a single postal territory for 
exchange of correspondence. The UPU 
is composed of a Universal Postal Con¬ 
gress which meets every 5 years and an 
International Bureau which functions as 
the permanent secretariat. Members: 145 
Headquarters: Berne, Switzerland. 

ITU The International Tele-commu¬ 
nications Union was formed in 1932 by 
the merger of the International Tele¬ 
graph Union, founded in Paris in 1865 
and . the International Radio-telegraph 
Union founded in Berlin in 1906. In 
1947 a pleni-potentiary conference in 
Atlantic City, effected radical changes in 
the organisation and the UN recognised 
it. as one of its agencies The ITU allo¬ 
cates radio frequencies and registers 
radio frequency assignments, makes studies 
and recommendations and collects and 
publishes information for the benefit of 
its members Members: 129 Headquarters: 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTELSTAT International Tele- 
cummunications Satellite Consortium was 
founded in 1964 for the establishment of 
a global commercial communications 
satellite system. Definite agreements 
were signed in May 1971. Membership of 
INTELSTAT is open to all States who 
are members of the ITU (International 
Tele communications Union). 

WMO The World Meteorological 
Organisation came into existence in 1951 
as a result of the deliberations of the 
Directors of the International Meteoro¬ 
logical Organisation (founded in 187g) 
who met in Washington in 1947. Its*; 
purposes are to facilitate exchange of' 
weather data, to establish a world-wide 
network of meteorological stations and 
to encourage research and training in 
meteorology. It consists of a VVorld 
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Meteorological Congre&s, an Executive 
Committee, a President, two Vice-Presi' 
dents and a permanent secretariat. 
Members: 128. Headquarters: Geneva, 
Switzerland 

IMCO The Inter-governmental Mari¬ 
time Consultative Organisation was 
formed in 1959. It provides a machinery 
for co-operation between governments in 
maritime regulations and practices and 
seeks to abolish discriminatory action by 
national maritime authorities, and unfair 
practices by shipping concerns It has 
an Assembly of all member states, which 
meets once in 2 years, a Council Com¬ 
posed of 16 members and a Secretariat 
under a Secretary General Members: 
61. Headquarters: London. 

UNHCR The United Nations Nigh 
Commissioner for Refugees wJs establi¬ 
shed by the Geneial Assembly in January 
195!. The woikofthe oflice of UNHCR 
is of a humanitarian and non-political 
nature. The ollicc promotes organises 
and co-ordinates international action on 
behalf of those refugees, who require 
international help. It provides international 
protection and material assistance, for 
repatriation, re-settlement or rehabilita¬ 
tion. Headqiiartei S' Geneva, Switzerland. 

C1,\TT The Geneial Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade is an offshoot of a 
projected .scheme for an International 
Trade Organisation (ITO) sponsored by 
the UN. The scheme was based on the 
Havana Chaiter, drawn up by a prepa ¬ 
ratory committee of the UN Economic 
and Social Council in 1947 The Havana 
Charter was not favourably received by 
some states of the UN particularly by 
USA I herefore, the member states of 
the preparatory committee, 23 in number 
concluded a general agreement as among 
themselves at Geneva in 1947. This 
agreement known as the (General Agre 
ement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) came 
into force in 1948 On the whole, the 
GATT now controls more than 80 per 
cent of the world's trade 

The GATT is based on the most 
favoured nation principle. The fiATT 
members extend to one another special 
privileges and concessions in trade which 
they do not accord to other states The 
main work of (iATT is to minimise trade 
barriers by the progressive reduction of 
tariffs and other restrictions on trade as 
among the members Much leeway is 
however allowed to members who have 


trade commitments with countries outside 
the Agreement. In 1955 the GATT 
countries made a comprehensive review 
of the working of the Agreement. They 
drew up a constitution for a permanent 
organisation known as the Organisation 

for Trade Co-operation (OTC).The OTC 
is the executive agency of the GATT. 
Members: 70. Headquarters (leneva, 
Switzerland. 

UNCTAD The United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development was 
set up as a subsidiary organ of the UN 
by a resolution adopted in December, 
1964. The principal aim of UNCTAD is 
to promote internal trade, so as to 
accelerate the economic growth of 
under-developed countries and bring them 
into line with the advanced countries. 
The Conferenc is convened at intervals 
of not more than three years. The first 
session was held in 1964 at (Geneva. The 
second conference look place at New 
Delhi during Maich, 1968. The chief exe¬ 
cutive of the conference is the Trade and 
Devehnment Board which meets at least 
twice a year- The Board comprises 55 
members representing 55 states elected by 
the conference to the Hoaid. 

The third conference was held at 
Santiago i Chile in 1972, from April 13 
to May 19. The conference was attended 
by 250 delegates from 141 countries. 
Communist China joining the conference 
for the first lime. 

UNCHE United Nations Conference 
on Human Environment: The lirst ever 
international conference on the protection 
and conservation of the National En¬ 
vironment was held in Stockholm in June, 
1972. The conference, sponsored by the 

United Nations, was attended by some 
1,200 delegates from 114 nations. The 
conference was presided over by the 
Swedish Minister of Agriculture, Ingemund 
Bengtsson. 

On June 15, the IMenary session of 
the conference decided to cicate a perma¬ 
nent machinery to co ordinate national 
efforts at conservation of environment. 

The fund for the conference will be 
voluntarily provided by the member na¬ 
tions. USA has offered 40 million dollars 
in five years. Canada is ready to provide 
5 to 7.5 millio.i dollars, Japan 10 million 
dollars and Sweden 5 million dollais. 
Other nations will join in. 

The next conference on Human Envi¬ 
ronment will be held in 1977. 
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Commonwealth of Nations 
Headquarurs: Downing Street, London 

The idea of a (British) Common¬ 
wealth of Nations comprising Great 
Britain, the Dominions and other Territo¬ 
ries in the British Empire, was first 
accwted at the Imperial Conference of 
1926. In 1931, the Statute of Westminister 
recognised the status of the Dominions 
and defined the relations of the British 
Crown to the Dominions. The other 
territories uuder the Crown were to re¬ 
main colonies or protectorates, so long 
as they were not self governing, but were 
entitled to become members of the 
Commonwealth on attaining full self 
government. In 1947, the Office of the 
Secretary of State for Dominions was 
abolished and the Secretary of Common¬ 
wealth Relations assumed charge 

Structure. The Commonwealth has 
no written constitution which regulates 
its functions. Its members arc autono¬ 
mous communities within the British 
empire equal in status, in no way sub¬ 
ordinate to one another in any aspect 
of their domestic or foreign affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

Each country is free to determine its 
own constitution. Nevertheless, all 
countries are agreed in accepting the 
British Queen as the Head of the 
Commonwealth Some of the members 
like Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
recognize the Queen as the titular head 
of their States and have (Governors 
General appointed by the Queen on the 
recommendation of the State Cabinet. 
Some like India and Pakistan who have 
elected Presidents of their own as Heads 
of State recognise the Queen as the Head 
of the Commonwealth only. Almost all 
States in the Commonwealth follow the 
parliamentary form of democracy, with a 
cabinet of ministers, elected by, and 
responsible to the legislature. 

Members. Members of the Common¬ 
wealth are re resented in other Common¬ 
wealth countries by diplomatic officers 
called High Commissioners, in the place 
of Ambassadors representing non- 
Commonwcalth countries. The prime 
ministers of the Commonwealth countries 
meet in Commonwealth conferences when 
questions relating to the Commonwealth 
arise. The ministers concerned with 
paiticular departments also meet together 


to discuss problems of mutual interest in 
their particular spheres. Thus though 
there is no obligation for the members 
to consult any other member, every im¬ 
portant question of policy is discussed at 
the Commonwealth conference and ap¬ 
proved by it. 

Present Members of the Commonwealth’*' 

Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Ghana, Nigeria, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Uganda, Tanzania, Malawi, 
Kenya, Zambia, (iambia, Botswana, " 
Lesotho, Guyana, Barbados, Mauritius, 
Swaziland, Tonga, and Western Samoa. 

French Community 

The French Community is an organi¬ 
sation like the British Commonwealth. 

It offers to the French overseas territories 
which manifest their will to adhere to it, 
new institutions based on the common 
idea of liberty, equality and fraternity 
and conceived with a view to their 
democratic evolution. This principle was 
accepted and promulgated by the Consti¬ 
tution of the Fifth ^Frenchi Republic 
which came into force in 195.1. 

Under the constitution, the territories 
under I rcnch administration arc given 1 
choices: (I) They may keep their depend¬ 
ent status '2) They may become overseas 
departments, under a perfect, with an 
elected council for territory and with the 
right to send representatives to the 
National Assembly and the Senate of the 
French Republic. ^3) They may become 
member states of the Community with 
full internal autonomy, but their foreign, 
affairs, defence, currency, transport, tele- ‘ 
communications and such other common 
affairs will be controlled by the Senate, 
which is the supreme deliberative body 
of the Community. The senate consists 
of 284 members’ 186 of whom represent 
the French Republic and the rest the 
representatives of the overseas legislatuies 
of member states. By an amendment 
of the Constitution in I960, member 
states may become fully independent and 
sovereign republics without ceasing to 
belong to the Community. Many African 
states availed themselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity and became sovereign states. 

Members. The present members of 
the Community arc: ' I) French Republic 

Pakistan left tiu' Cummonwealth in 

Jan. 3U 1972. 
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2. Central African Republic. 3. Republic 
of Congo. 4. (iabon. S. Senegal. 6. Chad. 
7 Madagascar- 

The following states come under 
overseas departments: Martinique, C>uade* 
loupe. Reunion and French Guiana. The 
following are classed as overseas terri¬ 
tories: French Polynesia, New Caledonia, 
French Somaliland, Comoro Islands. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, Wallis and 
I'atuna Islands, Austral and Antarctic 
Territories. 

The following stales are atliliatedto 
the Community in varying degrees 
according to the terms of their respec¬ 
tive agreements with France: Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, Upper Volta, Mauritania, 
Niger, Cameroon, Mali. Guinea, Togo 
and Algeiia. 

WEU 

The Western European Union was 
formed by a treaty signed by UK, France, 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg at 
Brussels in 1948. Its cbject is to colla¬ 
borate in economic, social and cultural 
matters and to provide for collective 
defence. The responsibilit> for collective 
defence was handed over to the NATO 
in 1950. in 1954 West (Germany and 
Italy j<>ined the Union The Union was 
formally inaugurated in 1955. 

The Council of rhe Union consists 
of the lepresentalivcsof the seven powers, 
vi:., UK, France, Netheilands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Western t*ermany, and 
Italy. Various sub committies on arma¬ 
ments, economic, social and cultural 
matters have been set up by the Council. 
Momh(‘rs: 1. Hcathiuartcrs: London, UK. 

European Parliament 

The European Parliament is composed 
of 142 parliamentary lepresentatives from 
the six countries of Europe who a'e 
signatories to the Treaty of Paris (1951) 
which formed the ECSC and the Treaty 
of Rome (1957, which formed the EEC 
and the EURATOM. The delegates to 
the parliament are elected by the res¬ 
pective legislatures of the member 
countries in fixed proportions Head¬ 
quarters: Luxembourg. 

Council of Europe 

The Council of Europe was set up 
in May 1949, by the foreign ministers 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Irish Repub¬ 
lic, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and UK. Turkey and Greece 
joined the Council in Jnly, 1949. Iceland 
became a member in 1950. The F'ederal 
Republic of Germany beoame a full 


member in 1951. Austria joined up in 1956, 
Cyprus in 19t)l, Switzerland in 1963 and 
Malta in 1965. 

The objects of the Council are to 
achieve a greater unity among its members, 
regarding the ideals of democracy believed 
in by them and to facilitate economic 
and social progress of the member 
countries. 

The main organs of the Council are: 

I i) The Committee of Ministers consisting 
of the foregin ministers of the member 
governments, (ii) The Consultative Assem¬ 
bly, which now consists of 144 members 
representing the legislatures nf the member 
countries in fixed proportions. The 
Committee of Ministers is the executive 
authoritiy, while the Consultative Assembly 
is the deliberative body. The Assembly 
meet once a year. The official languages 
of the Council are English and French. 
\fembers: 18 J/e(ufi/uarters: Strasbourg, 
France. 

Court of.lustice 

This Court consists of 7 judges nomi¬ 
nated by common agreement .imong the 
six member slates of the ECSC, EEC and 
EURATOM. This Court decides all matters 
of dispute arising from the administration 
of the Treaty of Pans and the Treaty of 
Rome Headqiianers- Luvembourg. 

ASPAC 

The Asian and Pacific Council was set 
up in June 1966 to promote co-operation 
and solidarity among Asian and Pacific 
countries. A.SPAC was originally formed 
by the following countries - Australia, 
China, (Taiwan’, .lanan, Korea tSouth), 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Philippines, 
Thailand and Vietnam (South). Other Asian 
and Pacific countries arc entitled to be¬ 
come members. The council composed of 
the Foreign Ministers of member countries, 
is the Supreme executive body of the 
organisation It has no permanent head¬ 
quarters The headquarters are provided 
each yeai by the host country, which is 
the venue of the council meeting 

OAS 

Organisation of American States. The 
Chaitcr of the OAS was adopted in 
April 1948, at the ninth International 
Conference of American States at Bogota, 
Colombia. The OAS absorbed previous 
Inter-American organisations like the Pan 
American Union and defined tlie work of 
the special agencies within the Inter- 
American system. The OAS is practically 
a regional agency of the UNO in the west¬ 
ern hemisphere and i.s intended to promote 
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mutual understanding and help among 
American countries. 

Twenty two American countries are the 
members of the organisation, with equal 
rights, each country possessing one vote. 
The members are: Argentina Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay. Peru, 
Uruguay, Trinidad and Tobago, Venezuela 
and USA. In Jan. 1962 Cuba wa^ excluded 
from the OAS at a special meeting held 
at Punta del Fste, Uruguay. 

Inter-American Conference is ihe 
supreme policy making body of the OAS. 
It meets once in 5 years. The Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Union, is the central organ and general 
secretariat of the Organisation. The 
Secretary General and the Asst. Secretary 
General who head the Union, are elected 
by the Council for 10 year terms. Head- 
qmiters: Washington D. C . USA. 

.\rah League 

The Arab League was the result of a 
national awakening of the Arabs following 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire in the 
First World War. It took shape at a con¬ 
ference in Alexandria in 1944 in which 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon. Jordan, Saudi- 
Arabia and the Palestine Arabs were 
repre.scnted. The Alexandria conference 
formulated what is called “Alexandria 
Protocol" which dehned the aims and 
functior.s of the League of Arab states 
The League was formally brought into 
existence by a treaty which was signed by 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen at Cairo in 1945. 
Libya joined the League in 1953, Sudan 
in 1956. Tunisia and Morocco in 1958 
and Kuwait and Algeria in 1962. Council 
of the League is the supreme body and 
is made up of one representative from 
each state The Council meets at least 
twice a year The Council and its various 
subcommittees are assisted by a Secretary 
General who has the .status of an 
Ambassador. 

Since 1961, when Syria left the League, 
the organisation had become defunct, i'or 
about 10 years, nothing was heard of the 
League. In 1971, with President Sadat 
assuming power in UAR, a new move was 
set afoot to revive the idea of the League. 
The new federation consists of UAR, Syria 
and Libya. The three countries will main¬ 
tain their separate seats in the UNO, but 
in matters of common interest, they will 
be negotiating as one. The main idea 
underlying the new federation is to organise 
a common front against Israel. Head¬ 
quarters: Cairo UAR 


OAU 

The Organisation of African Unity 
came into being in May 1963, when the 
heads of 30 African States met at Addis 
Ababa and signed a charter establishing 
a common organisation for all African 
States. 

Its chief objects are unity and soild- 
arity among African states, co-ordination 
of political, economic and social policies, 
the elimination of colonialism and the 
defence of the independence of member 
states. The supreme body in the OAU is 
the conference of heads of slates or govern¬ 
ments. Below it is the council of foreign 
ministers, and several committees for 
mediation and conciliation among independ¬ 
ent African states and the liberation of 
African countries still subject to coloni¬ 
alism. The official languages of the organi¬ 
sation are French and English in addition 
to all the native African languages. 

The Organisation has at present 41 
member states 

Headquarters: African lenity House, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

OCAM 

Organisation Commune Africuiiicnt 
Malgachc was originally formed as an 
oraanisation of French speaking colonies 
in Africa. When OAU was formed in 
1963, OCAM agreed to sink their political 
individuality in the larger interests of Africa. 
But by 1965 most of the French speaking 
states of Africa, had become irate at the 
policy of OAU. In February 196*5, 13 
French speaking African republics met at 
Nouakchott, the capital of Mauritania 
and decided to review the pt-licy of OCAM 
President Boigny of the Ivory Coast was 
the leader of this revival movemen '. All 
French speaking states except Guinea and ^ 
Mali have subscribed to the revived OCAM 
and the Republic of Zaire has become an 
active member of OCAM. Members' 14. 
Headquarters' Yaounde, Cameroon 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
The lirst step in the formation of NATO 
was the Brussels Treaty of 1948 which 
created the Western European Union 
(WEU). In 1949, the foreign ministers of 
the WEU countries, viz, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands and UK and 
the foreign ministers of Canada, Denmark,, 
Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal and USA*' 
met in Washington and signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Greece and Turkey joined 
the Treaty in 1951 and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in 1954 Thus NATO 
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is an organisation made up of 12 European 
states, two American slates (Canada and 
USA)J and one Asiatic state, Turkey. 

The Council is the supreme body of 
the NATO. It consists of the ministers of 
member states. Permanent representatives 
of member states attend the Council when 
ministers are absent- The Council at the 
ministerial level meets twice or thrice a 
year. The permanent representatives arc 
in continual session. The Secretary General 
is appointed by and responsible to, the 
Council. The Military Committee is the 
supreme military body of NATO. It consists 
of the Chiefs of Staff of member states and 
meets once a year or whenever important 
military decisions are to be taken. In 1966 
France withdrew from the Military 
Committee while remaining a member of 
the Council- 

Members: 15. Headquarters: Brussels, 
Belgium. 

SEATO 

South East A.sia Treaty Organisation 
was signed at Manila on September 8, 
1954, between Australia. Fiance, New 
Zealand. Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
UK and USA. It provided for the collec¬ 
tive defenje of South east Asia and was 
primarily aimed against Communist ex¬ 
pansionism in Asia. The Treaty nations 
i.ssucd a declaration of principles called 
the Pacific Charter. The Cliartcr proclai¬ 
med equal rights for all nations, the right 
of self-determination for ail peoples, and 
the right to achieve independence for all 
countries in South-east Asia. 

The Treaty is officially known as the 
South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 

The SEATO council consisting of the 
representatives of the t:eaty nations is the 
supreme body) of the organisation Under 
the council there is a Permanent Working 
Group (PWG) which is in permanent 
session Under thePW<i arc several mili¬ 
tary and civil committees. The Council 
and the PWG aie assisted by a Secretary 
General and a Deputy Secretary General. 
Members: 8. Headquarters: Bangkok 

Thailand. 


CENTO 

Central Treaty Organisation originated 
in a defence pact signed by Turkey and Iraq 
in Baghdad in 1955 called the Baghdad Pact 
The Pact was joined by UK. Pakistan and 
Iran in thesameyear. In July 1958 Iraq 
ceased to be an active member of the 
Pact. In March 1959, USA signed bilateral 
agreements for defence with Turkey, Iran 
and Pakistan. In the same month Iran 
formally withdrew from the Pact. The 
central oHice of the Pact was shifted from 
Baghdad to Ankara in 1958 and the name 
of the organisation was formally changed 
from the Baghdad Pact to the Central 
Treaty Organisation (CENTO). The head¬ 
quarters at Ankara, has a council of mili¬ 
tary deputies and several committees but 
it has no command structure as the 
NATO has- Nor has any specific national 
force been assigned to CENTO. 
Members: 4. Headquarters: Ankara, 
Turkey. 

WP 

Warsaw Pact was signed in Warsaw in 
May 1955 between USSR and its satellite 
states Albania (Albania has since left the 
Pact), Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, E. Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, Poland and Romania. It 
was designed as a Soviet counterblast to 
the NATO and aimed at promoting the 
economic progress of the Pact states 
and safeguarding their security by 
collective action. 

The Political Consultative Committee 
(PCC) is the supreme body of the Pact 
organisation It consists of the icprescnta- 
tives of the Pact states. The PCC meets 
at least twice a year or whenever occasion 
arises. The Secretary General is the chief 
executive officer, with his permauent 
headquarters in Moscow. The Peimancnt 
Commission which was constituted in 
1956 studies international policies and 
makes recommendations to the council 
from time to time. 

The United Military Command under 
a C-in C nominated by the Soviet Union, 
with deputies nominated by the other 
Pact countries, constitutes the highest 
military authority. Members: 7. Head¬ 
quarters: Moscow, Russia. 


ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


Colombo Plan 

The Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
economic development in south and 
South—easl-Asia, was initiated by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in 1950. 
Subsequently, South-east Asian countries, 
-lapan and USA joined the plan. The 


members at present arc, Afghanistan, 
Bhutan, Burma, Sri Lanka, India, Indo 
nesia, Iran, Khmer Republic, Korea 
(South), Laos, Malaysia, Maldives. Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand 
and Vietnam (South'). Members outside 
the region are, Australia, Canada, Japan, 
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New Zealand, UK and USA. The Con¬ 
sultative Committee made up of the 
Ministers of member countries, constitutes 
the highest body in the Plan It is assisted 
by a Council for Technical Co-operation 
consisting of representatives of member 
States, which serves as the real executive 
body of the Plan. Mvmhers: 24. Head- 
qnarurs: 12 Melbourne Avenue, P. O- 
Box 596, Colombo, Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 

OEEC & OECD 

Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation came into being after the 
Scond World War, in response to an 
offer of aid from the US Secretary of 
State, Marshall. It was formed at a con¬ 
ference of European countries held in 
Paris in 1948. The following countries 
participated in the conference: U K, 
France, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Iceland, the Irish Republic, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland and Turkey. 
The federal Republic of Germany and 
Spain joined the organisation later. 

OECD I Organisation for Economic 
Co operation and Development) replaced 
the OEEC in 1961. The change of name 
indicates the altered status of the organi 
sation. It is no longer a purely European 
organisation USA and Canada have 
Joined the oiganisation as full members- 
It is thus an international organisation. 
The aims of the reconstituted organi.sation 
are to achieve the highest possible econo 
mic development in member countries, to 
raise the standard of living and to maintain 
iinancial stability. The council consisting 
of the ministers of the member countries, 
is the supreme body of the organisation. 
The council is helped by three high level 
committees Economic Policy Committee, 
Development .Aid Committee and Trade 
Committee Members: 24. Headquarters: 
Paris, France. 

ECSC 

European Coal and Steel Coiiiinuiilty 
was created in pursuance of a 
treaty signed by six countries of Europe, 
in Paris in 1951. The countries were; 
l-'rancc, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy. The treatv affirmed a closer political 
union of the six countries and created 
a common market for coal, iron and steel. 

The community is made of (i) A 
Common Assembly of 78 representatives 
elected by the parliaments of member 
countries in fixed proportions meeting 
once ayear(ii) A Consultative Committee 
representing producers, workers, dealers 
and consume] s of coal and steel (iii) The 


High Authority, consisting of 9 members, 
8 of whom arc nominated by common 
agreement among the states and the ninth 
co-opted by the other eight. They execute 
the decisions of the Common Assembly 
in the light of the recommendations of 
the Consultative Committee. The follow¬ 
ing special organs also function (i) The 
Council of Ministers, composed of one 
minister f rom each State. They co-ordinate 
the separate policies of their respective 
countries with the common policy of the 
Community, (ii; The Court of Justice, 
consisting of 7 judges appointed by the 
member states They decide on the legality 
of the acts of the High Authority or 
the decisions of the common Assembly 
or the Council of Ministers. Head quarters: 
Luxembourg. 

EURA'IOM 

European Atomic Energy Cuniniunily 
vvas formed in pursuance of a treaty 
signed in Rome in 1957 by the six 
countries who formed the EC.SC and 
the EEC. The work of the EUR ATOM is 
controlled by the same organs as those 
of the EEC But the executive powers 
are vested in a commission of 5 members 
nominated by the Council of Ministers 
and advised by a Scientific and Technical 
Cornmittcc of 20 members and an Eco ¬ 
nomic and Social Committee of 101 mem - 
bers. All major decisions arc however 
taken by the Council of Ministers, which is 
formed of one minister from each member 
state. The object of the EURATOM is the 
development of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. The EURATOM has signed 
agreements with USA, Canada, UK and 
Brazil for research programmes on various 
aspects of nuclear power. The EURATOM 
is also a major partner in the OEEC (now 
OECD) and the Dragon project for an 
advanced gas cooled reactor in Dorset 
(England) and has a share in the Halden 
reactor, sponsored by the OEEC. Head¬ 
quarters: Brussels, Belgium. 

EEC or ECM 

European Economic Community (EEC; 
or European Common Market (ECM). 

EEC, now Commonly known as the 
European Common Market (ECM) is a 
development on ECSC It was brought 
into existence by the Treaty of Rome, 
signed by the six countries of ECSC in 
1957. Its main task is to integrate the 
economics of the six member countries for 
a specified period (10 to 15 years). The 
primary agency for this integration is a 
common market for all commodities 
'except coal and steel already provided 
by ECSC). The EEC aims at a progressive 
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reduction and the ultimate abolition 
ot all tarilTs and the free import and 
export or commodities among member 
Slates and the unrestricted movement of 
labour and capital as between them. It 
has also established a European Invest¬ 
ment Bank, to help less developed countries 
in Europe. 

A Council of Ministers consisting of 
one member from each government takes 
decisions on common questions and lays 
down common policies. The Council is 
helped by a permanent staff called the 
European Commission, which supervises 
the work of the Community. A Court of 
Justice of seven judges, nominated by agree¬ 
ment will decide on all matters of dispute 
in the administration of the treaty, (see 
the Court of Justice, supra). The general 
body of the Community is the Assembly 
*of 142 members elected from member 
states in agreed proportions. The Assembly 
exercises general control over the work 
of the ECSC, EEC and EUR ATOM. 

Expansion of the ECM. On 22nd 
January 1972, Britain, Ireland, Denmark 
and Norway signed the treaty of accession 
to the EEC at Egmont Palace, Brussels. 
The accession was subject to ratification 
by a referundum, in the case of Denmark 
and Norway. In Sept 1972, Norwegian 
^ referundum repudiated the accession and 
‘ Norway has ceased to be a member of 
the EEC. Denmark however has ratified 
the accession by a referundum in Oct. 
1972. Thus EEC now consists of 9 coun¬ 
tries, instead of ten. 

The EEC is not only an economic 
union but also a political one. It is the 
political overtones of the EEC which 
prevented other European nations from 
joining it, particularly the EFTA countries- 
Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Iceland and Norway. 

In order to accommodate the Euro 
pean nations, who remain outside the 
EEC, an agreement was signed at Brussels 
in July 1972 between the nine countries 
of the EEC and the six members of the 
EFTA. This agreement created a new 
organisation, the European Free Trade 
Area, with effect from Jan. 1973 (See 
EFTA). Headquarters: Brussels. 

• EFTA 

European Free Trade Association 
was formed in 1960. as the result 
. f'pf a convention signed by seven countries 
'of Europe at Stockholm. The countries 
were UK, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden. Switzerland and Portugal- This 
Association was formed on the pattern of 
th: EEC and has the same objectives: 


reduction of tariffs, removal of restriction 
on imports and exports etc. The seven 
countries who formed the EITA weic 
generally called the Outer Seven, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the six countries of the 
EEC, who were called the Inner Six 

The original intention of the EFTA 
was not to provide a competitive organi¬ 
sation to the EEC, but to create a purely 
economic body, without the political 
commitments of the EEC. 

The formation of the Eurpean f ree 
Trade Area (see EECj has provided a 
common ground for economic co-oper¬ 
ation among the fifteen European countries 
who have signed the agreement at Brussels 
in July 1972—France, Belgium, Nether¬ 
lands, Luxembourg, West Germany, Italy 
(original six members of the EEC), 
Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Iceland and Norway (members of the 
EFTA). 

The old EFTA ^European Free Trade 
Association) has become the new EFTA 
(European Free Trade Area). The 15 
nation EFTA envisages a five year pro 
gramme to eliminate almost all industrial 
tariffs among them without committing 
the non-EEC members to any political 
union. The Fifteens cover about 300 
million people and would account for 
almost half of world's trade, compared with 
14 per cent for the USA, 4 per cent for 
the Soviet Union and 6.5 per cent for 
Japan. They thus form the world's fore¬ 
most and the most formidable trading 
power. 

CMEA 

The counci I of Mutual Economic Assi¬ 
stance was founded in 1949 to assist the 
economic development of its member 
states through joint utilisation and co 
ordination of resources. The members arc, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, ISSR and 
Mangolian People's Republic. Mongolian 
People’s Republic was admitted in 1962. 
Albania, one of the original members, 
withdrew in 1961. Headquarters: Moscow, 
USSR. 

ESRO 

European Space Research Organisation 
was formally established in 1964 to promote 
collaboration among European States, in 
space research and technology exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. The present mem¬ 
bers are Belgium. Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Nethei lands, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and UK. Austria, 
Ireland and Norway participate as 
observers. 
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The Council, consisting of two delegates 
from each member State takes the major 
financial decisions- The actual executive is 
the Director General, assisted by a 
Directorate. Headquarters: Paris, France. 

ADB 

The Asian Development Bank was 
sponsored by ECAFE and started 
functioning in 1966- All powers of the Bank 
are vested in a Board of Governors, who 
delegate their powers to a Board of Direc* 
tors, for the day to day administration 
of the Bank. Members: 22 regional and 
14 non-regional members. Headquarters: 
Philippines. 

ASEAN 

The Association of South East Asian 
Nationals was established in 1967 at 
Bangkok, Thailand to accelerate economic 
progress and to maintain (he economic 
stability of South-east Asia. ASEAN re¬ 
places ASA (Association of South East 
Asia' compo.sed of Malaysia, Philippines 
and Thailand The present members arc 
Indonesia. Malaysia. Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore and Thailand. ASEAN has its supreme 
body, the Ministerial Conference of the 
Foreign ministers of member states. Day 
to day operations arc looked after by 
a standing committee, formed by the 
Conference. 


EACSO 

East African Common Services Organi¬ 
sation. When Tanganyika, since renamed 
Tanzania, became independent in 1961, 
the old East Africa High Commission 
which covered Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya, was reconstituted as East 
African Common Services Organisation 
The organisation is controlled by the 
heads of the three States, the President 
of Tanzania, and the Prime Ministers of 
U^nda and Kenya. These form the East 
African Common Services Authority and 
constitute the highest policy-making body 
They are assisted by 5 committees of three 
ministers one from each state, who control • 
live groups of common finance—communi¬ 
cations, commercial and industrial co¬ 
ordination, social and research services 
and labour. 

The Central Legislative Assembly is the 
legislating authority in common services. 
It consists of a speaker, the 1.^ ministers 
of the 5 committees, 9 members from each 
state elected by their respective legislatures 
and two executive members—the Secretary 
General and the Legal Secretary. The 
Organisation is planning to form an 
East African Common Market on the 
lines of the European Common Market. 
Headquarters: Nairobi. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


I'hc Red Cross 

The International Red Cross 
was founded in 1863. It assumed 
its present name in 1876. The father of 
the Red Cross, Joan H. Dunant was 
at first ignored and then ousted by the very 
people, whom he had put up in positions 
of power and prestige. But the world 
awakening rather late to the genius of 
this humanitarian finally honoured him, 
with the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1901. 

The principles foi which the Red Cross 
stands are Humanity, Impartiality, Neu¬ 
trality, Independence and Universality 
The first Geneva Convention regarding Red 
Cross was signed in 1864 by 12 countries. 
In 1929 and 1949, two other conventions 
were signed by a goodly number of states 
Under these r-inventions the Red Cross 
has taken upon itself the duty to protect 
the wounded ana the sick in the armed 
forces, prisoners of war and civilians. The 
Red Cross is a voluntary organisation. 
But there can only be one Red Cross 
Society in every State. It is open to all 
and is bound to carry out its work 
throughout the State, without distinction 
of class, party or place 


The supreme dclibeialive body of the 
International Red Cross is composed of 
delegations of the National Red Cross, 
Red Crescent, Red Lion and Sun Socie¬ 
ties of the States who are parties to the 
Geneva Convention and of the Interna 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
and the League of Red Cross Socie¬ 
ties (LORCS). The main function of 
the conference is to secure unit of 
effort between national societies. The 
conference ordinarily meets every 4 years- 
The Standing Commission is the real 
executive body It meets at least twice 
a year. It consists of two members each 
from the ICRC and the LORCS and 
five members, chosen by the conference. 
Headquarters: Geneva. Switzerland. 

WFTU 

World Federation of Trade Unions was 
founded in 1945. World Trade Union Con¬ 
gress, which meets every 4 years, takes 
decisions on all policy matters and elects 
the General Council and the Executive 
Bureau. The (General Council meets once 
a year. The Executive Bureau m^ts at 
least three limes a year and conducts 
most of the Executive work of WFTU. 
In 1972, WFTU bad 55 affiliated National 
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I'cderalions and 134,000,000 individual 
members. A good number of members 
withdrew from the Federations in 1949. 

Headquarters: Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

WCL 

World Confederation of Labour was 
founded in 1920 at the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
'IFCTLT) and was reconstituted under 
the present title in 1®68. The supreme 
body of the confederation is the 
Congress, which meets every four years 
The Congress appoints the General 
Council which meets at least once a 
year. The Executive Board functions 
under the General Council. There are 
over 140 million members distributed in 
81 countries. 

Headquart.;rs: Brussels, Belgium. 

» ICFTU 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions was formed in 1949 
by trade union federations which had 
withdrawn form the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The highest authority, 
the ICFTU Congress meets every three 
vears The congress elects the Executive 
Board and the General Secretary. The 
Executive Board meets .^wice a year. 
The Board chooses a Sub Committee to 
deal with urgent matters that come 
between Board meetings. ICFTU has 
117 affiliated national centres and indi¬ 
vidual unions m 93 countries, with over 
47 million members. 

Headquarters- Brussels, Belgium 

lATA 

International Air Transport Association 
was founded in 1945 to promote safe, 
regular and economical air transport and 
to provide a forum for collaboration, 
y At present there arc 40 international air 
lines (active members) and 19 domestic air 
lines (associate members). 

The Annual General Meeting is the 
ultimate authority in the Association. The 
Executive Committee consists of 18 elected 
members. 

Headquarters: Montreal, Canada and 
Geneva, Switzerland • 

ICC 

International Chamber of Commerce 
Paris, France is a private and non -poli* 
tical organisation, operating as a perma 
nent centre for businessmen, the world 
over. It was established in 1919. It has 
national committees in 43 States, including 
many developed states like Japan. France, 
West Germany. Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Netherlands, Canada, Australia, 
UK and USA and developing states like 


The Midnight Sun 

One of the spectacular effects of ' 
the Earth’s tilted axis, is the Midnight I 
Sun. In the northern hemisphere, when \ 
the earth's axis leans towards the Sun, 
the lands lying within the Arctic Circle 
rotate for a time entirely in the light. i 
So this part of the world has continu- . 
ous da.}’for some months. The days • 
of light in the Arctic are called the 
Arctic Summer. During the nights 
of the Arctic Summer the Sun circles 
round and round in the sky hut never , 
goes helow the horizon. It looks as 
if it is going to set, hut at mid¬ 
night it starts to rise again. This is 
the Midnight Sun. The northern 
portion of Norway lies within the 
Arctic circle and experiences the 
phenomenon of the Midnight Sun. 
Norway is therefore called *he "Land 
of the Midnight Sun'. 


India, Pakistan, Iran etc. Associate 
member states, without national commit¬ 
tees, number 28, including Aghani.stan, 
Ethiopia, Hong Kong, Lebanon, Syria, 
Zaire etc. 

The Congress is the supreme body, 
composed of delegates from member states 
and observers from other states. It meets 
every two years. The International Council 
Is the govenring body of the Chamber 
which meets at least twice annually and 
reports to the Congress. It is aided by 
Technical Commissions which study busi¬ 
ness trends and provide information and 
guidance to members- It has a Court of 
Arbitration, which settles international 
commercial disputes. 

IPT 

International Press Institute is a non¬ 
governmental association of editors, pub¬ 
lishers and news broadcasters, who 
function independently of governments, 
and support the principles of a free and 
lesponsiblc press The Annual Assembly 
composed of delegates from all member 
countries lays down the Institute policies, 
elects the Executive Board and appoints 
the Director The Board is the governing 
body of the Institute. It consists of editors 
from 20 countries, who arc elected by 
the Annual Assembly It meets at least 
once a year or whenever necessary- There 
are over 1,600 members (pubILhers and 
editors of press, radio and TV systems) 
from 60 countries, all over the world. 

Headquarters: Zurich, Switzerland. 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Note: Basic facts relating to each country is given according to the following 
pattern: N: The Official Name of the Slate A: Area P; Population C: Capital 
city with population in brackets T: Major towns other than the Capital, with their 
populations (The towns have been selected on the basis of population). 
U: Principal Religions L: Main Languages W: System of Weights and Measures 
M; Monetary Unit (Currency) with exchange rates of Pound Sterling (£ 1) and US 
Dollar ($ n 

The population figures given are the latest available. Many of them are 
estimates. Weights and Measures fall into three divisions - the Imperial System 
(British), the Metric System and Local System, that is, the system peculiar to 
each country. The exchange rates given arc those recognised by the International 
Monetary i'lind (IMF) before the devaluations of 1971. 

For, j’ceent changes of administrative heads, sec ‘Heads of States’ infra 


AFGHANISTAN 

N; Kingdom of Afghanistan A: 650,000 

km. P: (1969 est.) 15,944,275 C: 
Kabul (4S?0,381. T: Heial (101.579 1 R: 
Moslem. L: Pakhto (Pashtii), Dari, Persian 
W: Metric and Local M: Afghani (200-A 
£1 80 A-.SI) 

Afghanistan a land locked kingdom 
in Central Asia, is bounded by USSR 
to the north, Pakistan to the east and 
, south and Iran to the west. Known origi¬ 
nally as Ariana, then as Khorasan (the 
land of the Rising Sun>, Afghanistan 
' was formed as a seperate state by Ahmed 
.Shah Durrani in A. D 1747. Modern 
Afghanistan emerged between 1884 and 
PM9. At the beginning of the present 
century. Nadir Shah c.stablished a new 
dynasty in Afghanistan. He was succeeded 
by his son Zahir Shah in 1933. 

On .luly 18, 1973, General Mohammed 
.Daud. who was Prime Minister (1953- 
*63) took over power, abolished the 
monarchy, declared a republic and 
installed himself as President. 

On Aug. 24, 1973, Zahir Shah, who 
was holidaying in Rome, with the royal 
family, announced his defacto abdication. 

Agriculture remains the mainstay of 
the economy. Sheep-rearing is another 
main occupation and the chief exports 
are wool and skins. About one-fifth of 
the land is under cultivation. Farming is 
limited to the fertile valleys. The chief 
minerals are copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
.silver, asbestos and oil. 

ALBANIA 

N: People's Republic of Albania A: 
27.748 sq km. P: (1969) 2,108,000 C: 
Tirana il971 figures) 180,000 R: Religion 


has been officially abolished: very small 
numbers are Christians L: Albanian (Tosk 
and Gcg being the two main dialects) 
W: Metric M: Lck (12 L = £ I 4.62 L - S1. ■ 

Albania lies on the west coast of the 
Balkan peninsula in south east Europe 
It is bordered by Yugoslavia to the north 
and east, <Greece to the south and the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas to the east. 
The country is mainly mountainous The 
chief ports arc Durazzo and Shengjin 
and the main towns Durres (80,000) ant* 
Vlora ^50,351). The principal river is 
the Boyanis. 

Albania was first established as an 
independent state in 1912, by a European 
conference which made Prince William of 
Weid the King. The King fled in 1914 
During World War I Albania was vari¬ 
ously occupied by many powers including 
Italy. Italy acknowledged Albanian inde¬ 
pendence in 1920. Albania became a 
republic in 1925 and a monarchy in 1928, 
when the President of the republic, Zog 
assumed the title of King. King Zog fled 
in 1939 when Italy annexed Albania 
During World War 11 the country 
remained under the Axis Powers. With 
the end of the war a provisional 
government under (icn. Enver Hoxha 
was established in 1945. In the general 
elections of 1945 the Communist swept 
the polls and Albania became a Commu¬ 
nist Republic. 

The Government of Albania is a 
Communist People's Democracy patterned 
after that of the Soviet Union. Accord¬ 
ing to the constitution adopted by the 
People’s Assembly in 1946 (and amended 
in 1950) the supreme governing body is 
the Presidium of the People's Assembly. 
Its President is the Head of the State. It 
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assumes the functions of the People's 
Assembly when the latter (elected every four 
years) is not in session. It appoints 
the Council of Ministers. The Albanian 
Labour (Communist), Party works closely 
with the government and is the main 
policy making body. 

All medical services are free. Religion 
has been ollicially banned from 1967. 
Formerly the population was predomi¬ 
nantly Moslem (70 per cent) with 15 per 
cent Catholics in the north and 15 per 
cent Greek Orthodox Christians in 
the south. 

More than 40 per cent of the land is 
farmland producing wheat, maize, sugar 
beet, cotton and tobacco and supporting 
a heavy livestock population mainly 
sheep and goats. The important minerals 
are coal, oil, chrome, copper and nickel. 
Industries include cotton textiles, woollen 
fabrics, leather goods, petrol, cement, 
sugar, beer and cigarettes. 

ALGERIA 

N: Democratic People’s Republic of 
Algeria A; 2,381,743 sq, km. P: (I9t>6 
Census) 12,101,994 C: Algiers (942,769) 
T: Oran (324,481;. Constantine (254,744) 
R; Moslem L; French and Arabic W: 
Metric M: Algerian Dinar (11.70 D - £ 1 
4.50 D -.S 1) 

Algeria is an independent republic in 
North Africa and extends for 640 miles 
along the shores of the Mediterranean 
between Tunisia and Libya on the east 
and Morocco on the west. Mali and 
Niger arc in the south. The plains lying 
along the coast are very fertile. The 
Atlas Mountains reaching to altitudes of 
some 7,000 ft. split the country into two. 

Algeria became a part of the French 
Empire in 1842. It became an indepen¬ 
dent republic on Julv ..3, 1962 The 
National Liberation Front, under Ferhat 
Abbas, formed the first independent 
government. Ferhat Abbas was over¬ 
thrown by Ben Khedda, an extremist in 
1961. In Sept. 1962, Ben Bella’s party 
won the elections. Ben Bella became the 
Premier and subsequently President. On 
June 19, 1965 Col. Boumedienne, 

Minister of Defence and Chief of Army 
Staff, deposed Ben Bella and assumed 
control of the state as President of a 
Revolutionary Council. 

The constitution was approved on 
Sept. 8, 1963 by popular referendum 

Includes European population esti¬ 
mated at 80,000; omits an estimated 

500,000 A'.t^erians abroad. 


settidg up a presidential system. Since 
June 1965, the functions of the Presidency 
have been exercised by the Revolutionary 
Council. 

The main agricultural products include 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, arti¬ 
chokes, flax and tobacco. Fruits like dates 
pomegranates and figs grow in abundance. 
Wine and olive oil are also produced. 
Cattle raising, however, is perhaps the 
most important occupation. Minerals 
include iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper 
and antimony. The annual industrial 
production of the country is estimated at 
about 470 million dollars. 


ANDORRA 

N: Principality of Andorra A: 465 
sq. km. P; '1971) 2i»,550 C: Andorra 
la Vella R: Christian L; Catalan W: 
Metric M: French Franc and Spanish 
Peseta. 

The Principality of Andorra founded 
in 1278 lies in one of the valleys of 
Eastern Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, about half way between Barcelona 
(Spain) and Toulouse (France.. 

Andorra, has no proper constitution 
and its international status is dubious. 
As an autonomous unit, Napolean granted 
it a republican constitution in 180b t 
But its autonomy was subject to the 
suzerainty of the president of France and 
the Bishop of Urgel in Spain The suze¬ 
rainty, however, is exercised only in name, 
Andorra having to pay 960 francs to 
France and 460 pesetas to the Bishop of 
Urgel as tribute. The suzerains appoint 
permanent delegates in Andorra represent 
them. 

The government is carried on by a 
Council of 24 elected members. All 
persons above the age of 25 may vote- 
No political parties exist, but there are 
usually two factions in the Council—a 
liberal group leaning to France and a 
conservative one favouring Spain. 

Andorra is an agricultural country. 
Cereals, potatoes and tobacco being the 
principal crops. Livestock is estimated 
at 25,000 sheep, 3,000 cattle and 1,000 
horses. There is a milk farm outside, 
the capital. Iron, lead, alum, stone ancKd 

timber are the principal products, though''^ 
tourism is the main source of income 
There is no income tax, death duty o/ 
customs. 
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ARGENTINA 

N: Republic of Argentina A: 4,027.024 
sq. km P: (1970 Census) 23,364,431 C: 
Buenos Aires (5,9(K),000) T: Cordoba 
(846,000), Rosario (751,000), La Plata 
(406,000) R. Christian L; Spanish W; 
Metric M: Peso Commercial Rate: 13.03P= 
£ 15 P = 81 l-'inancial Rate 24.97 P = £1 
9-58 P = SI. 

Argentina lies at the tip of South 
America extending for some 2,300 miles 
from Bolivia to Cape Horn. Its maximum 
width Is 930 miles. There are four 
distinct mountian groups in Argentina- 
the Andean, Central, Missionis and 
Southern. The Southern Andes contains 
beautiful lakes and provides excellent 
fishing. The highest peak in the Americas, 
Aconcagua is in Argentina East of the 
Andes are great plains and forests where 
wheat cultivation and cattle raising are 
carried on. Argentina has an excellent 
river system with the terminal in Rio de 
la Plata river 

Originally discovered by Spanish ex¬ 
plorers in 1515-16, Argentina remained 
under Spanish rule till 1810, when it 
became a republic. A democratic consti¬ 
tution was adopted in 1853. In 1946, 
Gen. Juan Peron established a dictator¬ 
ship which lasted till 1955, when the 
armed forces took over the government. 
From 1955 to 1970, four regimes succeeded 
one another till Gen. Lanusse came to 
power in March, 1971. 

Argentina is a Federal Republic with 
22 states, the National Territory of 
Tierra del 1 uego, Antarctica and South 
Atlantic Islands. The federal government 
has a separate executive, legislature and 
judiciary similar to that of USA. 
Executive power is vested in the President. 
The Congress has two houses, the senate 
consisting of 46 members and the 
Chamber of Deputies consisting of 192 
members. 

The mountains of Argentina abound in 
deposits of iron, coal, lead, copper, zinc, 
gold, silver and sulphur. Petroleum 
is also found in abundance. Meat¬ 
packing is the chief industry, with flour 
milling coming second. Agriculture and 
animal husbandry form important 
segments of tbe economy. 

AUSTRALIA 

N: The Commonwealth of Australia 
A: 2,967,909 sq miles P: (1970 sept, est) 
12,800,000 fin 1968 the estimate of per¬ 
sons with 50 per cent or more aboriginal 
blood was 122,000) C: Canberra—Federal 


Capital (130,250) State Capitals-Sydney 
(2,780,310), Melbourne (2,475,300), 
Brisbane (853,000), Adelaide (825,400), 
Perth (663,000;. Hobart (150,910), T; 
New Castle (346,970), Wollonggong 
(203,110) R; Christian L: English W: 
Imperial and Metric M: Australian 
Dollar (2 16 AD-=£1 0.82 AD-$1). 

Australia, variously known as ‘The 
land of the golden fleece’ and ‘The land 
of the Kangaroo’ is the world’s largest 
island (?) and a continent. It is situated 
to the south-east Asia, and is surrounded 
by the Indian Ocean in the north, wc.st 
and south and by the Pacific Ocean in 
the ea.st. It has a unique assortment of 
flora and fauna, not found elsewhere In 
the world. The full blooded aboriginal 
population, numbering below 20,000 are 
primitive and nomadic. The boomerang 
was invented by these nomads. 

Australia was discovered by Captain 
James Cook in 1770 He claimed the 
vast island for Britain. In about fifty 
years Australia became a British depen¬ 
dency and a settlement for British convicts. 
From a convict settlement Australia deve¬ 
loped into a British colony. New South 
Wales was occupied in 1770, Victoria 
was formed in 1851, Queensland in 1859, 
Western Australia in 1892, and Tasmania 
in 1856. In 1901, the Australian colonics 
were federated into the Commonwealth of 
Australia, by an Act of Parliament. The 
federating States were six in number New 
South Wales with its capital at Sydney, 
Victoria (capital Melbourne'., Queensland 
(capital Brisbane), South Australia (capi¬ 
tal Adelaide), Western Australia, (capital 
Perth) and Tasmania (capital Hobart). 
Two territories also form Part of the Com 
monwealth. Northern Territory, covers 
more than 520,000 sq, miles of whicli 
94,025 sq. miles are reserved for aborigi¬ 
nals, This is now federal territory along 
with Canberra, the capital territory. 

In 191] the Commonwealth acquired 
from the State of New South Wales, the 
Canberra site for the federal capital. Queen 
Elizabeth II is the queen of Australia 
and is permanently represented by a 
Governor—General and a t rovernor in each 
of the States. The I’ederal Parliament 
consists of two houses, the Senate in which 
the States are equally represented and the 
House of Representatives, which is elected 
on the basis of population. The executive 
power is vested in the Governor-General, 
who is assisted by a Cabinet under a 
Prime Minister, responsible to .he Federal 
Parliament. 

The external territories of Australia 
are: Papua, Norfolk Island in the Pacific, 
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the 27 Cocos (Ruling) Islands and Christ¬ 
mas Island in the Indian Ocean, Australian 
Antarctica, Heard Island and Mac Donald 
Islands, Coial sea Islands, Mac Quarie 
Island and Ashmore and Carbien Islands. 

W'ool is Australia’s primary industry. 
Wheat is by far the most important agricul¬ 
tural crop, about half of which is exported, 
tiold, silver, lead, zinc and copper have 
long been exploited but recent discoveries 
of oil, natural gas, coal, nickel, iron ore and 
bauxite have changed the Australian eco - 
nomy. Manufacturing industries now 
account for 28 per cent of the GNP. 

AUSTRIA 

N; Republic of Austria A: 83,850 sq, 
km. P: n)t71 Census) 7,443,809 C: Vienna 
(1,603,408) T: Graz (249,2111, Linz 
'204,627), R: Christian L: German, with 
small Croat. Czech Slovene speaking mi¬ 
norities W: Metric M: Schilling (60.30 Sch 
-f I 23 20Soh-Sl) 

A republic of Central Europe, Austria 
is bounded by W. Germany, Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein in the west, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and W. (iermany in the north, 
Hungary in the cast, and Italy and Yu¬ 
goslavia in the south. Over 90 per cent 
of t he country is mountainous. 

Au.stria came under the rule of the 
Hapsburgs in 1278. Tyrol was added in 
1363 and Bohemia and Hungary in 1526. 
Under the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, the country had an area of 261,259 
sq. miles and a population of about SI 
million. With the defeat of Austria-Hun 
gary in the First World War, the Hapsburg 
Empire was dismembered and Austria 
became an independent republic- In 1939, 
Hitler annexed Austria and joined it to 
Germany. After the defeat of Germany 
in the Second World War, Austria once 
more became a republic In the 1971 elec¬ 
tions, the Socialist Party came to power. 

Austria has a bicameral federal parlia¬ 
ment consisting of Nationalrat and Bun- 
desrat Nationalrat 'National Council) 
has 183 members, elected on universal 
adult suffrage, for four years. Bundesrat 
(Federal Council) has 54 members, elected 
by the federating States. Their term expires 
with the expiry of the terms of the pro¬ 
vincial government, which elected them. 
The Provincial Assembly (Landtag) exer¬ 
cises the same functions in the State, as 
the Nationalrat in the federation. The 
President is the Head of the State and 
is elected directly by the people for a term 
of 6 years. 


BAHRAIN 

N: Emirate of Bahrain A: Total area 
(255 sq. miles) of which Bahrain Island 
alone covers about 217 sq miles. P: 

(1972 est.) 225.000 C: Manama (88,785) 
T: Muharraq Town (37,732) R: Moslem 
LtArabic and Engiish.W:Metric M:Babrain 
Dinar (1.142 BD- £1 0.440 BD -$U. 

Bahrain, which became an independent 
State on Aug. 15, 1971 is an Arab state 
comprising 33 small islands, in the Persian 
Gulf. Bahrain is the biggest of the is¬ 
lands and has lent its name to the 
whole archipelago. 

Bahrain emerged into history between 
3000 and 2000 BC, when its merchant ves¬ 
sels carried pearls, ivory, rare metals and 
precious stones between the Indus Valley 
in India and Sumeria in Mesopotamia. 
Umayyad Caliphs of Damascus first redu¬ 
ced the islands to submission They we.'e 
followed by the Abbasid Caliphs of 
Baghdad. The islands again became free 
between the lOlh and J6th centuries. The 
Portuguese occupied them in 1522. They 
were driven out by the Iranians, who in 
their turn were ousted by the Atabi 
Arabs in 1783. Though independent, the 
Atabi Arabs were frequently subjected to 
piratical attacks. Therefore, the ruling 
Sheik accepted British protection in 1861. 
Thus Bahrain became one of the Trucial 
States in the Persian Gulf. The British 
left in 1971 and Buhiain became an 
independent monarchy. 

The traditional occupations of cattle- 
breeding, agriculture and fishing are still 
practised but many modern industries have 
also come up clothing, soft drinks, 
plastics, boat-building and industrial gases 
Oil accounts for the lion’s share of the 
State revenues—about nine million dinars 
Though Bahrain's production of crude oil 
is relatively small, compared to other 
Gulf countries, it has the second largest 
refinery in the Middle East. 

The people enjoy a very high standard 
of life. Education is fret upto the secon¬ 
dary level and heavily subsidised with 
scholarships at higher levels. 

BANGLADESH 

N; People’s Republic of Bangladesh 
A: 55,126 sq. miles P: (1971 est ) 
61,823,000 C: Dacca (915,100) T: Chittagong 
(457,700), Khulna (403,400', Narayanganj 
(389,000) R: Moslem, with a small mino¬ 
rity of Hindus L: Bengali, Bihary and 
Hindi W: Imperial system (pending the 
introduction of a metric system) M:Taka 
(18 97 T=s£i 7.3T-$1). 
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Bangladesh came into existence as an 
Independent state on Dec. 16, 1971, when 
the Pakistani army surrendered to the 
Indian Commander of the joint forces of the 
Indian army and Mukti Babini (Liberation 
Army of Bangladesh) at Dacca. 

Bangiadesh.comprising what is known 
as East Bengal, had always been part of 
India. When Pakistan was carved out of 
India in 1947, East Bengal went to Pakis- 
tan and was called Hast Pakistan. A 
movement for provincial autonomy for 
East Pakistan was started by the Awami 
League under Sheik Mujubir Rehman, 
which developed into a war of liberation 
and the Indo Pakistan war in Dec. 1971. 
The war ended in 16 days with the surren¬ 
der of the Pakistan army and Bangla¬ 
desh emerged as the independent sovereign 
state. 

A Constitution providing for a parlia¬ 
mentary democratic form of government, 
was approved by the Constituent Assembly 
of Bangladesh on Nov. 4, 1972. The Con¬ 
stitution came into force on Dec. 16, 1972, 
the anniversary of the libeiation of 
Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh is bounded on three sides 
by India—West Bengal on the north and 
west, Assam on the north and north-cast 
and Tripura in the cast. Burma lies to the 
South east, and constitutes the only non- 
Indian boundary of Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh has a land and sea frontier 
of about 4,712 km. of which 28o km- is 
with Burma. The country’s sea coast runs 
over 716 km. 

The population of Bangladesh accord¬ 
ing to the 1961 Census was SO.84 millions 
■ 2ij,349,000 males and 24,491,000 femalesi. 
The distribution of different religious 
groups was Muslims 80.43 per cent, Hindus 
including Scheduled Castes 18.45 per cent, 
Christians 0.29 per cent, Buddhists 0.74 
per cent and others 0.09 per cent. 

Bangladesh is fed by a number of 
rivers branching out from the Ganga 
Brahmaputra system. It is a land of heavy 
rainfall, no part recieving less than SO 
inches annual rainfall, with some areas like 
Cox’s Ba/ar and Sylhet registering 150 to 
200 inches rainfall. 

The economy is primarily agricultural. 
Out of a total area of 35.3 million acres 
22.4 million (about 63 per cent) is under 
cultivation. Rice is the most important food 
crop, production amounting to over 10 
million tons yearly. Bangladesh is the 
biggest producer of jute, in the world, 
commanding 80 per cent of the world’s 
total production. 


Industrially, Bangladesh is backward, 
Textiles, sugar factories, hosieries, alu¬ 
minium works and jute mills comprise the 
bulk of industrial production in the State- 

Fauna. Bangladesh possesses a great 
abundance of wild life, including big game 
which is largely concentrated in jungles. 

It is estimated that there arc 200 species 
of mammals, 750 of birds, 150 of reptiles 
and 200 of marine and fresh water hsb. 

BARBADOS 

N: Dominion of Barbados A: (166 sq. 
miles) P: (1970 Census) 240,000 C: 
Bridgetown (105,000) R: Christian L: Eng¬ 
lish W: Imperial System M: East Carib¬ 
bean dollar (4.80ECD=£l 1 84 ECD-=$1). 

The island of Barbados, is the most 
easterly of the Caribbean islands, lying 
about 250 miles north cast of the mainland 
of South America. It is included in the 
Windward Isle group and is surrounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Barbados was claimed for England by 
Captain John Powell in i(')05 and was 
first settled in 1627. It joined the West 
Indies Federation on its formation in 
1958, remaining a member until the dis¬ 
solution of the Federation in 1962. 
Barbados became fully self-governing 
within the Commonwealth on November 
30, 1966. 

It adopted Dominion status within the 
Commonwealth. The Queen is represented 
by a Governor General and executive 
power is in the hands of a Cabinet consist¬ 
ing of a Prime Minister and not less than 
five other ministers. Parliament consists of 
a Senate of 21 members, appointed by 
the Governor General, and an elected 
House of Assembly. 

Agriculture and tourism dominate the 
economy of Barbados. Sugar, molasses 
and rum account for 90 per cent of exports- 

BELGIUM 

N: The Kingdom of Belgium 30,513 
sq km. P: (1970) 9,690,991 C; Brussels 
(1,071,194) T; Antwerp (673,111 j, Brabant 
(2,177,975), L; Flemish, French and Ger¬ 
man W: Metric M: Belgian l'ranc(115 
BF=£ 1 44 B1’=S I) 

Belgium, known as the Cockpit of 
Europe is bordered by the Netherlands in 
the north, W. Germany and Luxembourg 
in the east and France in the south. 

Belgium, the land of the Felgai has a 
history going back to the days of Juilus 
Caesar. After the fall of Napoleon, Bel¬ 
gium became part of the Netherlands but 
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became an independent monarchy in 1830. 
It was occupied during both the World 
Wars by Germany but regained its inde¬ 
pendence with the end of the wars- Belgium 
consists of nine provinces. 

According to the constitution of 1831, 
Belgium is a “constitutional representative 
and hereditary monarchy”. The head of 
the govetnment is the King. The legis¬ 
lature consists of a Senate whose members 
arc elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly, and a Chamber of 
Deputies whose members are also elected 
for four years by proportional representa¬ 
tion. Universal adult sulTrage is in force 
and voting is compulsory. 

Belgium has been troubled since the 
end of the Second World War by the 
language qusetion. The French speaking 
Walloons and Dutch speaking Flemings 
have always been at logger heads. With 
the linguistic problem remaining unsettled 
Belgium continues to be a bilingual State. 

Coal compiiscs the chief mineral 
wealth of the country. Important industries 
are mining, steel, glassware, diamond- 
cutiiiig, food, beverages, fish, textiles and 
chemicals. Antwerp in Belgium is the 
world’s most diamond trading centre 
The principal ciops arc oats, rye, wheat, 
potatoes, barley and sugar -beets. 

BHUl'AN 

N; Kingdom of Bhutan A: f 18,000 sg 
miles—6,000 sq. miles of forestj. P: 
(1970cst.) 1,100,000 C: Thimphu r8,000; 
R: Buddhist and Hindu L: D^ongka and 
Nepali W: Local M: Indian Rupee and 
Tikehung valued at half Rupee (18 97 
R = £l 7.28 R=Slj 

Bhutan is a semi independent state 
in the Himalayas, with Tibet on the 
north, Assam on the east, West Bengal 
and Assam on the south and Sikkim on 
the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west with a maximum breadth 
of 90 miles. 

In recent ccnturic'-' Bhutan was bese 
by its neighbours in the south (British 
India' and by the Tibetans in the north. 
After a war in 1865 the British annexed 
part of southern Bhuian. In 1949 India re¬ 
turned the an .^xed lands to Bhutan and 
took over control of external alTairs. After 
the assassination of the Prime Minister 
.Tigme Dorji on April 5, 1964, his brother 
Lhendup Dorji, was appointed acting 
Prime Minister. But in November 1964 
the King Jigme Dorji Wanchuk assumed 
direct rule. He died of heart failure on 
21 July, 72 at Nairobi, Kenya. His son 


Jigme Singye Wanebook was crowned 
King on 24 July, 72. 

The Government is monarchic but the 
King is advised by an assembly (Tsongdu) 
of 130 members. By a treaty signed with 
India on August 8, 1949, Bhutan receives 
a cash subsidy of Rs. 500,000 from India 
and enjoys transportation rights through 
India. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation- 
The principal products are rice, Indian 
corn, millet, lac, wax, musk etc. India 
is providing ail aid to modernise the 
economy of Bhutan. 

BOLIVIA 

N: Republic of Bolivia A: l,098,600sq. 
km. P: (1971 cst.) 5,062,500 C; La Pa/-- 
Seat of Government (562,600), Sucre- 
Capital R: Christian Ll Spanish W: 
Metric M; Peso (28.4 P = £ I J1.8 P = •$ 1 > 

Bolivia, a South American state, lies 
astride the Andes and has a great central 
plateau 12,000 ft. above sea level and is 
500 miles long. Bolivia is bounded by 
Brazil in the north and . north east, 
Paraguay in the east, Argentina in the 
south and Chile and Peru in the west. 
Lake Titicaca on the Peru Bolivian 
border is the highest lake in the world 
on which steam boats plv (12,50'» ft. . 
It 'is the largest inland lake in South 
America (3,200 sq- miles'. 

Originally part of the ancieift Incan 
Empire, Bolivia was occupied hy the 
Spanish in the 16th century. It remained 
under Spanish rule till 1825 when it be¬ 
came independent. Bolivia has been 
named aftci Simon Bolivar, the famous 
South American fighter for freedom. 
Bolivia, like most Latin American states 
has had a number of coups and coun¬ 
tercoups • Since 1964, when Ganeral 
Ovando Candia ousted Preside it Victor 
Pa/ Estenssoro and seized power, Bolivia 
already had six coups. The latest coup 
was staged on August 21, 1971, when the 
leftist President Juan Jose Torres, who 
came to power by a coup in October 1970 
was himself driven out by the rightist 
army leader. Col. Hugo Banzer. Col. 
Banzer proclaimed himself President of 
Bolivia on August 22, 1971. He is the 
liftyeighth President in 146 years. 

Agriculture, the mainstay of the 
country engages 70 per cent of the 
population. Tin mining is the most 
important industry. Bolivia produces about 
30,000 tons of tin, nearly 15 per cent of 
the world's total output. Antimony and 
tungsten are the next most important 
minerals. Crude oil is tapped at the rate 
of 35,000 barrels a day. 
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BOTSWANA 

N: Republic of Botswana A: 222,000 
isq. miles P: (1971 Census) 625,893 C: 
Kiaborne (27,876) R: Tribal and Christian 

I L; English and Tswana W: Imperial M: 
Rand (1.954 R-£l 0.75 R=$l) 

The Republic of Botswana (formerly 
i^nown as Bechuanaland) is located in 
Southern Africa, and is bounded by South 
Africa in the south, Namibia (Southwest 
Africa) in the west and Rhodesia in the 
north east. Botswana is a vast tableland 
much of it sand-veld. It is very sparsely 
populated and mainly suitable for cattle 
laising. 

The British protectorates of Bcchuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland were 
often called the ‘High Commission Terri¬ 
tories’ because until 1963 they were 
governed by a British High Commissioner. 
He was also British Ambassodor to South 
Africa and was responsible for the terri¬ 
tories to the British colonial ofilce. 
Bechuanaland became internally self- 
governing in March 1965 and attained full 
independence on Sept 30, 1966 under the 
name Botswana. 

The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in a parliament consisting of 
the President and the National Assembly 
acting after consultation in certain cases 
with the House of Chiefs Executive power 
is vested in the President. 

Cattle industry is the most important 
economic activity. Beef is the main export. 
\sbcstos, mangane.se, gold and silver are 
the leading mineral resources. 

BRAZIL 

N: I'ederaiive Republic of Brazil A: 
8,511,965 sq km. P: (1970 Census. 
93,215,301 C; Brasilia (546,015) X: .Sao Paulo 
5,978,977), Rio dc Janeiro (4,315.746) 
R: Christian L: Portuguese W: Metric M. 
Cruzeiro (14.90 Cr=£l 5.731Cr=Sl) 

Brazil, the largest of the South Ameri¬ 
can States, both in area and population 
has for its neighbours Venezuela, Colombia 
and the three Guyanas to the north, Peru 
and Bolivia to the west, and Paraguay, 
Argentina and Uruguay to the south. 
Brazil is dominated by the Amazon river 
which is navigable through the whole of 
its course through Brazil—some 2,093 miles. 
The majestic falls of Iguassu, one of the 
, natural wonders of the world are on the 
■' border of Parana, one of the southern 
stales of Brazil. The south central region 
of Brazil having a favourable climate. 
Contains 45-per cent of the population and 
accounts for 75 per cent of the agricultural 


produce and 80 per cent of the industrial 
output. 

Brazil was opened up as a Portuguese 
colony by Pedro Alvarez Cabral. Por- 
uguese navigator. It remained a Portu¬ 
guese colony till 1808 when the Portuguese 
royal family fleeing from Napoleon’s armies, 
established its capital at Rio de Janeiro. 
Thereafter Brazil became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. When Dom Joao returned 
to Portugal his son Pedro, stayed over in 
Brazil and proclaimed Brazil an 
independent kingdom in 1822. His son, 
Don Pedro II was driven away on Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1889 by a popular revolution 
which established Brazil as an independent 
republic under the name United States of 
Brazil. Brasilia was made the new capital 
on April 21, I960. 

Under a new Constitution promulgated 
on Oct. 17, 1969 Brazil has a parliamen¬ 
tary form of government with a bi¬ 
cameral iegi.slaturc, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies Senators arc elected 
for eight years and Deputies for 
four years. The President is elected 
for 5 years, but is not eligible for a second 
consecutive terra. Brazil is divided into 
21 States each with a Governor of its own 
and live federal territories, including the 
federal district of Brasilia. Like most 
South American States, Brazil has had 
frequent political turmoils. These political 
troubles have often rendered the constitu¬ 
tion unworkable. 

Brazil possesses vast deposits of mineral 
wealth—iron and monazite, gold, nickel, 
chrome, industrial diamonds, quartz, 
mica, tungsten, tantalite, coal and oil. 
Oil is a state monopoly. The hydro- 
electrical potential is estimated at more 
than 8 million kw- Cotton weaving is the 
most important industry and engages 25 
per cent of the total laboui force in the 
country. Brazil is the world’s greatest 
coflee producer. Other crops are bananas, 
cotton, oranges, pineapples and corn. 
Cattle-raising and pig rearing arc major 
occupations. Rice, cocoa, pinewood, beans 
and tea are among the major agricultural 
exports. The country has a monopoly of 
the kind of wax whicli is used fur insula¬ 
tion and phonograph records. 

BULGARIA 

N: People’s Republic of Bulgaria A: 
110,912 sq. km. P; (1969) 8,514,900 

C: Sofia (885,665), T: Plovdiv "252,491), 
Varna (230.475), Russe (153.559) R; 
Christian L: Bulgarian W: Metric M; 
Leva (2.80 L=£l 1.08 L=8 1 ) 
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Bulgaria in south -east Europe, is 
bounded by the Black Sea on the east, 
Turkey and Greece in the south, Yugo¬ 
slavia on the west and Romania on the 
north. 

The Bulgars, Slavic people who 
settled in Bulgaria in the 7th century A D 
had embraced Christianity in the 9th 
century. In the 14th century the Turks 
conquered Bulgaria. By the 19lh century 
the Bulgars revolted against the Turks and 
became an independent monarchy. After 
the Second World War, monarchy was 
abolisiied and Bulgaria became republic. 

Under the constitution adopted in 1947, 
Bulgaria has a unicameral legislature— 
the National Assembly. The National 
Assembly is elected for four years and it 
elects the members of the Presidium and 
the premier. Actually the government is 
run by the Communist Party of Bulgaria- 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes and tobacco- 
A planned scheme for industrialisation is 
under way- Already 98 per cent of the 
industry, 95 per cent of agriculture and 99 
percent of the retail trade are controlled 
by the State- About 85 per cent of 
Bulgaria's external trade is with the Com¬ 
munist bloc. 

BURMA 

N: Socialist Republic of tlie Union of 
Burma A: 2'il,228 sq.miles P:(l97lest). 
28,201,000 C: Rangoon (1,854,159) T: 
Mandalay (401,633 , Moulmcin 1172,569), 
Basscin (136,429) R: Buddhist L: Burmese 
W: British System M: Kyat (13 94 K-£l 
5.35K=.sl). 

A republic of south east Asia, Bui ma 
is on the Indo Chinese peninsula, bor¬ 
dered by Bangladesh, India, Tibet, China. 
Laos and Thailand, The country is watered 
by the Irrawady which forms one of the 
most fertile basins in all Asia and which 
is famous for rice, maize and other agri- 
cultuial produce. 

Originailyi a part of British India, 
Burma became a .separate unit of the 
British Commonwealth in April 1937. It 
became an independent country on Janu¬ 
ary 4, 1948, The Union of Burma con¬ 
sists of Shan State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah, 
the Chin Hills District and the Arakan 
Hill Tracts. The Government of Premier 
U Nu, elected in I960 was overthrown 
on March 2, 1962 by a military coup 
under Gen. Nc Win who dissolved the 
Parliament. A Revolutionary Council 
consisting of 18 army, navy and airforce 
officers were set up to rule the country. 
Gen. Nc Win serves as both President 
and Prime Minister 


All political parlies except the Socialist 
Programme Party were dissolved in April, 
1964. The State Councils of five states 
have been replaced by State Supreme 
Councils. 

Burma is known as the ‘‘rice bowl of 
the I’ar East”. The chief minerals are 
petroleum, lead, silver, tin, zinc, tungsten 
and gems. The rubies, sapphires and jade 
found in Burma are especially famous. 

BURUNDI 

N: Republic of Burundi A: (10,747 sq. 
miles P: (1970 est.) 3,340,000 C: 
Bujumbura (90.000) R: Tribal and Chris¬ 
tian L; I’rench and Kirundi (official 
languages) and Swahili W: Metric M: 
l ianc Burundi (228 l’=£l 87.5 F=S1;. 

The Republic of Burundi is a small 
state in Eastern Africa. It is bordered 
by the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
I in the west), Rwanda in the north and 
Tanzania in the east and south. 

Burundi attained independence on July 
1, 1962. Prior to independence, it formed 
part of the Belgian administered UN Trust 
Territory of Rwanda Urundi. On Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1966 Premier Michel Micombero 
seized power, dissolved the government 
and appointed himself Picsidcnt of the 
Republic. 

The population Consists of Hutu of 
Baliutu tribesmen, Tutsi or Watutsi people 
and Twa or Batwa pygmies. The economy 
is entirely agricultural, manioc and sweet 
potato, being the important food crops 
and colfec and cotton, cash crops Coffee 
is the country's major export (85 per 
cent). 

CAMEROON 

N. Federal Republic of Cameroon A: 
476,000 sq. km. (E. Cameroon 432,000 ^q. 
km, W Cameroon 44,000 sq-km-) P: 
(1970 est.) 5,836,000 C: Yaounde—Capital 
of the Federation as well as of East 
Cameroon State (150,000) T: Douala 
450,000), Tiko-Victoria-Bwa Capital of 
West Cameroon (50,000) R; Tribal and 
Christian and Moslem. Christians comprise 
about 33 per cent of the population and 
about 56,000 arc Moslems. I.: French 
and English W; Metric M: CFA Franc 
(SeciCentral African Republic) (661 Cl’A 
Fraocs-£l 254 CFA Francs=Sl). 

Located in West Africa, Cameroon is 
hounded by the Gulf of Guinea (South 
Atlantic) and by Nigeria, Chad, the (Central 
African Republic, Gabon and the Congo 
Republic. Douala is the main commercial 
centre and port. 
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Cameroon, originally part of the Ger¬ 
man colony Kamerun in W, Africa* 
passed under the French UN Trusteeship 
and became a republic in I960. In 1961, 

I British Cameroons were federated with 
I Cameroon, forming the i'ederal Republic 
of Cameroon. 

Cameroon has a central Government 
and two provincial governments—East 
Cameroon and West Cameroon. The 
President and Vice President are elected 
by direct universal suffrage. The President 
appoints the Cabinet- 

The Federal Legislature has 50 mcm- 
pcrs 40 from East and 10 from West 
Cameroon, elected by universal suffrage 
for five years.The State governments have a 
single legislative assembly also elected 
on universal suffrage for five years. The 
State Premiers are nominated by the 
President of the Republic. 

Cameroon is mainly an agricultural 
country raising c.icoa, palm oil, coffee, 
rubber, groundnuts, bananas and cotton. 
It has one of the highest per capita iii- 
cotnes in tropical Africa East Cameroon 
is industrially developed, aluminium and 
chemicals being the main industries. 

CANADA 

N: Dominion of Canada A: 3,851,809 
sq. miles P: '1971 cst-i 21,561,000 C: 
Ottawa '536.000, TiMontreal (2,570,000 1 . 
Toronto ^2,36('i,000^ R: Christian L: 
English and French W: Impel ial M; Ca 
naclian Dollar (2.(.0 CD - £ 1 1.00 CD - 
81). 

Canada is the second largest country 
in the woild It occupies all of the North 
Americen continent north of the US 
except Alaska in the west and the small 
I’rench island of Si- P»crre and Miquelon, 
it is bounded in the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, Batlin Bay and the Davis Strait, 
in the north east and in the cast by the 
-Atlantic Ocean, in the south by the USA 
in the west by the Pacihe Ocean and in 
the northwest by the US state of Alaska. 
'Thirty per cent of the population speak 
Prcnch. There are about 231,000 Indians 
and 15,000 Eskimos. 

Canada has a federal parliament, con¬ 
sisting of two Houses -House of Com¬ 
mons and Senate. The House of Com¬ 
mons comprises 265 members, elected 
by popular vote for live years. The Senate 
consists of 102 members appointed for 
life (75 years of agel by the Governor 
General. The Governor General is 
appointed by the British Sovereign on 
the recommendation of the Canadian 


Federal Government. The provinces are 
under Lt. Governors, appointed by the 
Governor General in Council and arc 
assisted by provincial ministers, responsible 
to the provincial legislature. The provincial 
legislatures are unicameral, consisting of 
an elected Legislative Assembly. 

In 1497, John Cabot in the service 
of King Henry VII of England landed 
near Newfoundland and claimed it for 
Britain. In 1534, Jacques Cartier, a French 
man landed further south and claimed 
the area for France Brilian and France 
thus became rivals for the possession of 
the new colony. The Anglo J’rench wars 
resulted in France losing its hold on 
Canada and Britain becoming the un- 
di.sputcd master. However, the I’rench 
settlers formed a powerful element in the 
Canadian population and Britain found 
it necessary to protect its special 
Interests- The Quebec Act of 1774, was 
intended to placate the French population 
The Act established french civil law 
throughout the then province of Quebec 
and guaranteed the free exercise of 
Roman Catholicism. The Constitution Act 
of 1791 divided Canada into two—the 
ITench speaking Lower Canada (Now 
Southern Quebec) and the English 
speaking Upper Canada inow Southern 
Ontario). The Act of Union, 1840 united 
the two Canadas into one State. In 1867 
the British North America Act created 
the Dominion of Canada, a federal unit 
made up of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Lower Canada (Quebec) and Upper Canada 
(Ontario). Today the Dominion of Canada 
consists of 10 provinces—Newfoundland 
being the 10th province to be added 
to the federation on April I, 1949- and 
two tcrrilorics. The federal units with 
their capitals aic as follows Alberta 
(Edmonton), British Columbia 'Victoria), 
Manitoba (Winnipeg), New Brunswick 
(Fredericton), Newfoundland (St. Johns’>, 
Nova Scotia (Halifax), Ontario (Toronto), 
Prince Edward Island (Charlotte Town', 
Quebec (Quebec), Saskatchewan (Regina)- 
Yukon Territory (Whitehorse>, Northwest 
Territories (Yellow Knife). 

From a primarily agricultuial country 
famous for logging, fishing and fur, 
Canada has transformed itself into one of 
the leading industrial countries of the 
world. Automobile parts, the head 
export list, followed by wood pulp and 
timber. Wheat is still a major item 
of export. Canada's industrial structure 
has been built up mainlv by foreign 
investments, especially USA. it is estimated 
that 50 per cent of Canada's 120 largest 
nianufaeiuring companies arc wholly 
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owned or controlled by foreign connpanics. 
Canada is today, the world’s largest pro 
duccr of asbestos, silver, nickel, and zinc- 
It is rich in many other minerels, iron, 
copper, uranium, cobalt, platinum, lead 
and gold. It has vast reserves of oil and 
natural gas- Though Canada is ninth 
in the world in crudeoil production 
it is Canada's biggest dollarearning 
mineral* 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

N' Central African Republic A. 621,600 
sq- kin. P; iI968 Census) 2,255,536 
C: Bangui '298,579) R; Chri-stian and 
Tribal L: French 'Official) and Sangho 
(NutiunaF W: Metric M: CI'A J ranc* 
(6611'-£1 2541 -IS 1) 

Tlie Central African Republic lies in 
the heart of equatorial Africa It is 
hounded by Chad to the north, Sudan to 
the cast. People's Republic of the Congo 
and Zaire to the south and Cameroon to 
the west The population consists of 
over 80 ethnic groups of which the most 
important arc Benda, Baya, Mandja, 
Oubangua, Sara and Ferti. 

F'ormcrly the territory of Oubangui 
Chare, in J iench Equatorial Africa, the 
countiy took its present name, when it 
became self governing in 1938. It became 
fully independent in I960, as a member 
Slate of the I rcnch Community. The 
Republic was admitted to membership 
of the UN on 20th Sept. 1960. On 
Januaiy 1, 1966 Coi Jean Bedel Bokassa, 
Chief of Stall of the Army ousted 
President David Dacko and seized control 
of the goveinment. The new regime 
abolished the 1960 constitution and 
dissolved the National Assembly. 

The present government is in the 
hands of a Revolutionary Council. A 
new constitution is to be drawn up- 

Principal agricultural products arc 
cotton, colTcc and peanuts. Cotton leads 
in exports. Diamonds account for half 
the country's export earnings. Uranium 
mining is becoming increasingly important. 

CHAD 

N; Republic of Chad ,-\: 1,269,100 sq- 
km. P: (1968''St-} 3,500,000 C; Fort Lamy 
(132,502) R; Moslem and Tribal L: French, 
Arabic and Tiibal W: Metric M: CFA. 
Fianc (Sec Central African Republic) 
661 CI A Franc^£l 254 CFA=$I. 

* There is coininon currency with the 
Congo (Ilraz7.avi11e), Gabon and Chad, The 
currency unit is the Franc of the African 
Financial Community (Franc CFA). 


The Republic of Chad is bounded by 
Libya on the north, Sudan on the ea.st, 
the Central African Republic on the south 
and Cameroon and Niger on the west. ^ 

Formerly a province of French 
Equatorial .Africa, Chad became in¬ 
dependent on August II, I960. It is a 
member State of the French Community. 

In 1962 a new constitution was adopted 
for a presidential type of regime. 

The country’s economy is entirely rural 
and is based on agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Cotton and meat are the main 
exports. Cattle, sheep and camels arc 
raised 

CHILE 

N: Republic of Chile A; (286.39) sq. 
miles P; (1970 Census' 9,780.000 C: Sa . 
ntiago (2.586,212i T: Valparaiso (292,847) 
Concepcion {19(»,3I7) R: Christian L; 
Spanish W: Metric M: Escudo i70E-£l 
28E-S1 . 

The Republic of Chile, lies on the 
J*acific coast of South America, occupy¬ 
ing the strip of land between Peru and 
Bolivia in the north to Cape Horn in 
the south It has a coast—line of 2,9lK) 
miles with an average breadth of 100 
miles. Chile lias overseas possessions, 
so to speak, having an interest in Tierra 
del Fucogo Island. It has complete 
control over the Eastcin Islands---.Salay 
Gomez, San Ambrosio and San F'tlix 
and Juan Fernandez Islands - all in the 
South Pacific. 

Originally a Spanish colony, Chile 
became independent between 1810 and 1818. 
It is one of the very few South 
American States that have had stable 
governments. 

Executive power is vested in the Presi¬ 
dent, who is elected by popular vote for 
six years. The legislative body is the 
National Congress, consisting of a Senate 
of 50 members and a Chamber of Depu 
tics of 147 members. 

There are many large dairy farms. 
Vineyards cover 250,000 acres. Though 
wheat and other cereals arc cultivated, 
Chile has to import about one-third of 
Its food. It is the world’s fourth largest 
producer and the second largest 
exporter of copper There arc impor¬ 
tant deposits of nitrate, gold, silver and 
iron ore. Oil production provides about 
half the oil required by the country. 
Chile nationalised the USA owned copper 
mines in 1964 
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CHINA 

N: The People’s Republic of China A: 
9,561,000 sq. km, P: 697.600,000 (onicial 
5«»igure announced in 1972 by the govt.) 
C: Peking (7,500,000) T: Shanghai 

(10,800,000), Tientsin (4,000.000), 
Shenyang (Mukden) (2,420,000), Wuhan 
2,230.000), Canton (2,200,000), Chung¬ 
king (2,160,000/ Harbin (1,590,000), Luta 
1,590,000) Nanking (1,450.000' 
R; Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist, Moslem, 
Christian (Muslims number about 10 
million and Christians around 4 million) 
L: Chinese (Mandarin), Mongol, Turki 
and Tibetan (provincial languages) 
W: Local M: Yuan 5.9y=£l 2 45 y $1 
1-67 y—1 Soviet Rouble. 

The most populou.s country in the 
world and the third largest in area, China 
is bounded by the USSR, Mongolia, 
N. Korea, N. Vietnam, Laos, Burma, 
India, Bhutan, Nepal, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. CItina is made up of 
21 provinces, 5 autonomous regions of 
nationalities ' Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
Uighur, Kwangsi-Chuang Ningsia-llui, 
(Tibet) and three municipalities, Peking, 
Shanghai and Tientsin, under direct 
government administration, 
t S/echuan, with a population of just 
68 million remains the most populous 
province, followed by Shantung with 55.5 
million and Honan with 50.3 million. 

• These otficial figures are very much lower 
than most foreign estimates. 

China is essentially an agricultural 
country. The main crops are rice, other 
grains, tea, tobacco, sugarcane, Jute and 
hemp The main forest produce are teak 
and ting oil. Among principal industries 
are cotton and woollen mills, iron, 
leather and electrical equipment. The 
chief minerals arc coal, gold, copper, 
‘lead, zinc, silver, tungsten, mercury, anti¬ 
mony and tin. China like Russia foUov/s 
a planned economy. The first five Year 
Plan ran from 1953 to 1957 and the 
second from 1958 to 1962. By 1962, long 
term planning gave way to annual plans. 
A third Five Year Plan was started in 
1966. 

One of the oldest countries in the 
world, China was for many centuries a 
monarchy. The revolutionary movement 
led by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, overthrew the 
monarchy and established China as a re¬ 
public on January I, 1912. In 1931 Japan 
Occupied Manchuria and in 1933 the bor¬ 
der province of Johol. By 1937 Japanese 
armies had advanced far into the country 
and regular war broke out between China 
and Japan. With the defeat of Japan in 


the Second World War, China got back 
all the lost territories. A new constitution 
was proclaimed in 1947. But in the mean¬ 
time, the Koumintang (Chiang Kai-shek’s 
party) and the Communists, who had 
Jointly stood together against Japan, had 
fallen out. In 1948 the Communists took 
over Manchuria and by 1950 the whole of 
China passed under Communist rule. 
Chiang Kai-shek and what was left of his 
party moved on to Taiwan, 110 miles off 
the mainland where they formed the 
Nationalist Rcpnblic of China. The 

People’s Republic of China was pro¬ 

claimed in Peking on September 21, 1949. 
Since November 1965 a “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” has been under way. 
Its aim was to enforce the ideology of 
Chairman Mao Tsc-tung. It has led to 
many changes in the party and govern¬ 
ment hierarchies. 

The National People’s Congress, elected 
for four years on the basis of one Deputy 
for every 100,000 persons i.s the highest 
legislative authority in the Stale. The 
Standing Committee of the Congress is 
a permanent body. It convenes the Con¬ 
gress, conducts the elections interprets 
the laws, promulgates decrees and super¬ 
vises the work of tJie government. The 
executive power is vested in the Slate 
Council consisting of a premier, deput.v 
oremieis and ministcis. 

On Oct. 26, 1971, China was admit¬ 
ted as a member of the UN and as one 
of the five permanent members of ihc Secu¬ 
rity Council, with the right to veto. Com¬ 
munist China thus displaced Nationalist 
China or Taiwan, in the United Nations- 

China is a nuclear power well advanced 
in space technology. It launched its first 
earth satellite in April, 1970. 

COI.OMBIA 

N: Republic of Colombia A; 1,138,914 
sq. km. P: ! 1971 cst.; 21.793,800 C; Bogota 
,2,663.000), T: Mcdclhn (l,147,bOO), Caii 
968,900), R; Christian, Jewish minority 
L; Spanish W; Metric M: Peso (54. 75 P 
-£l 20 45 P-$l; 

The Republic of Colombia situated in 
the extreme north west of South America 
extends up to the Isthmus of Panama, 
with the Caribbean Sea on the north and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west- It is 
bounded on the north east by Venezuela, 
on the east by Brazil, and on the south 
by Peru and Ecuador. Bogota, the capital 
founded in 1 538, is situated in the Andes, 
8,6t>0 ft, high. 

Colombia was once pari of ihc South 
American Spanish Empire. In 1819, 
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Simon Bolivar leading a revolt against 
Spain, established Greater Colombia- 
Greater Colombia split up into dilTcrent 
states. In 1829—30 Venezuela and Ecuador 
became independent slates. New Granada 
and Confederation Granada withdrew 
from Greater Colombia later. The Re¬ 
public of Colombia including Panama 
became a separate state, under a consti¬ 
tution dated August 5, 1886. Panama 
became an independent republic on No¬ 
vember 3, 1903. From 1950—57 General 
Royas Pinilla ruled as dictator. From 1957 
democratic government was re-established 
in Colombia. 

The Legislative authority is the Con¬ 
gress, consisting of Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Members of both 
Houses are elected for 4 years, on a po¬ 
pulation basis. Executive power is vested 
in the President, who is elected on adult 
sulVragc for four years. Under a 1959 
amendment to the Constitution, the 
President must alternatively be a member 
of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 

Colombia’s main product is colTcc, 
which accounts for 80 per cent of the 
country's exports. Other products are 
tobacco, cotton, sugar, wheat and bananas. 
The counrry is a big producer of petro¬ 
leum and the world's leading producer of 
emeralds (about 90 per cent) It is 
one of the few countries where plantinum 
is found. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, lead and mercury. 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC Oh HIE 
CONGO 

(See Zaire) 

REPUBLIC OF CONGO 

N: People's Republic of the Congo* 
A: 349,650 sq. km. P: (1971 est.) one 
million C; Brazzaville (200,000 , T: Pointc 
Noire (100,000j R; Tribal, Christian and 
Moslem L: French, Lingala and Kongo 
W: Metric MiCl'A Franc (661 F-£I 
254F=.S1'‘ '’Sec Central African Republic). 

The People’s Republic of the Congo 
is bounded on the north by Cameroon and 
the Central African Republic, east and 
south by Zaire and the west by the Re¬ 
public of fiabon. 

Formcr'v part of the French Equatorial 
Africa and known as French Middle 
Congo, the Republic of the Congo became 


There were two African States both 
named Congo, in the first instance. 
One of them, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, changed its name to Zaire. 
Congo (Brazzaville) is now the only State 
that tali.es the name Congo and is 
conveniently referreil to as the Congo. 


autonomous within the French Community 
in 1958 and fully independent in Aug. 

1960. Ever since independence, Congo had 
experienced only troubles. In 1968 tha 
National Council of the Revolution (CNR)' 
led by Capt. Ngoubi took over the 
government and abrogated the 1963 Con¬ 
stitution. In 1969 a radical reorganisation 
took place and a new constitution was 
promulgated as on Dec. 30, 1969. Under 
the new constitution, the Congolese 
Worker's party (PCT) is the ultimate politi¬ 
cal authority in the State The party has 
been getting support both from Russia 
and china. The Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the PCT is the President 
of the Republic and the Head of the Stale 

Chief agricultural products arc palm- 
oil, kernels, peanuts and sugar. Diamonds 
are mined and form a major item of ex¬ 
port. Potash isanotlicr important mineral.* 
Main exports arc timber, diamonds, palm 
oil, sugar and peanuts (groundnuts'^. 

COSTA RICA 

N; Republic of Costa Rica 50,900 
sq km. P; l,685,750C: San Jose (201,117 
R: Christian L: .Spanish W: Melric M: 
Colon (22.55 C-£l 8 60 C-SI) 

The Republic of Costa Rica is a Central 
American slate. It lies between Nicaragua 
and Panama The Caribbean Sea is in the 
north and Pacilic Ocean is in the south. 

1 oi neatly three centuries Costa Rica 
formed part of the Spanish American 
dominion. In 1821, this conutry joined in 
the war of independence, f rom 1824 to 
18.39 it was a part of the confederation 
of Central America The corstitution 
currently in force was adopted on Novem¬ 
ber 8, 1949 

Executive power is vested in the Presi¬ 
dent assisted by two Vice-Pre.sidenls and 
a cabinet. The President is elected for a 
four year term. The legislative organ is 
the unicameral National Assembly of 57 
members elected for four years. Election 
is based on universal sulVragc. Voting is 
compulsory for all citizens who arc 20 
years of age or above. 

The economy is mainly agricultural, 
CotVecis the most important product, 
accounting for about half the exports. 
Bananas, cocoa, honey, cattle, and recently 
sugar, are other items of export- Rice, 
corn and beans are produced mainly for’ 
home consumption. Sulphur, limestone and 
bauxite arc the chief minerals. Industry 
is mainly small scale, textiles, leather 
goods, chemicals and furniture. 
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CUBA 

N: Republic of Cuba A: 110,921 sq.km. 
JP: (1970 Census) 8,553,395 C: Havana 
(1,755.360) T: Santiago dc Cuba (249,600), 
Camgucy (170,500), Guantanamo (131,400) 
R: Christian L: Spanish W': OfTicially the 
Metric System is in force, but the US 
system is widely used. M: Peso (2 55 Pa 
Cl IPeso-Sl,'. 

Cuba is the largest island in the Cari¬ 
bbean Sea, among the Greater Antilles 
group. Its neighbours arc USA, Mexico. 
Jamaica and Haiti. The Baham i Islands 
are in the north. 

Columbus discovered Cuba in 1492. 
Tollowing the discovery, the Spaniards 
occupied the island and ruled it for four 
centuries. After the Spanish American war 
.^ifl898, Cuba became an independent 
republic, but under US protection. On May 
20, 1902 an autonomous government was 
inaugurated with an elected President and 
a legislature of two houses. In 1934, 
Batista Y Zaldwar, an army sergeant over¬ 
threw the government and put up his own 
men in the government In 1940 he 
assumed power as President himself. 

In 1959, General Batista the dictatorial 
President was overthrown by rebel forces 
led by Dr. Fidel Castro. Fidel Castro 
took ever power in 1959. He dissolved 
the Congress and established a totalitarian 
government on the Communist pattern. 
No elections have been held since. 

Cuba's economy is mainly dependent 
on tobacco and sugar. Cuba is the largest 
producer of sugar in the world. Sugar 
accounts for 85 per cent of Cuban exports. 
Tobacco is the second largest crop. Cattle, 
poultry and fishing have become impor¬ 
tant in recent years. Cuba is rich in nickel 
deposists Copper, chromite and manganese 
are also found. The important industries 
are sugar, molasses, syrups, brandy, ru<n, 
cigarettes, sponges and dairy products. 
Cuba has large forests of mahogany, cedar, 
ebony and dye- woods. 

CYPRUS 

N: Republic of Cyprus A; 3,572 sq. 
miles P: (1970 est.) 633,000—Greeks 
518,000, Turks 115,000 C; Nicosia (115.000) 
T: Limassol \51,500) R: Christian and 
Moslem L: Mordern Greek and Turkish 
W; Imperial, Metric and local M: Cvprus 
^ound (1 CP=£1 0.385 CP-$1) 

The Republic of Cyprus is the third 
largest island (after Sicily and Sardinia) 
in the Mediterranean Sea, about 44 miles 
south of Turkey, and 65 miles west of 
Syria. 


Cyprus became a Crown colony of 
Britain in 1925. Biitish rule was opposed 
both by the Greek and Turkish factions. 

The Greeks demanded union with 
(Jreece, called Enosis. The Turks opposed 
the movement. In February 1959, the con¬ 
flict between Greeks and Turks was 
brought to a close. The two factions agreed 
to an independent Cyprus with a Greek 
as President, a Turk as Vice-President 
and a 70:30 representation for Cireeks 
and Turks in the legislature- Archbishop 
of Cyprus, Makarios Ill, was elected the 
first President in December, l‘>59. The 
constitution was approved in April, I960. 
Serious fighting broke out between Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots in late 1963. In 
April 1964 a United Nations peace-keep¬ 
ing foice was set up and a UN mediator 
appointed. 

President Makarios was ousted in a 
military coup on July 15, 1974. Nikos 
Sampson assumed Pre.sldency on July 15; 
and on July 23 Glafkos Clerkles succeeded 
him. 

Although Cyprus has derived its name 
from copper, for which the island was 
famous in ancient days, the country is 
essentially agricultural. About 30 per cent 
of the land is under cultivation.The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, fruits, olive and 
cotton Minerals include cupreous and 
iron pyrites, and asbestos. Copper and gyp¬ 
sum account for two thirds of the exports. 

CZECHOSl .OV AKIA 

N: C^echoslovak Socialist Republic 
A: 127,869.55 sq km P: il969i 14,406772- 
Czechs, 9,841,805 Slovaks 4,.564.967 C: 
Prague 1 1,081,608T: Brno (337,673 > 
Bratislava (288,042), K: Christian L: 
Czech and Slovak. \V: Metric M: Koruna 
(Kes) 17.28 Kes £ I 6.63 Kes 81 

A socialist republic landlocked in 
Central Europe, Czechoslovakia lies 
between Poland, USSR, Hungary, Austria 
and Germany iWest and East). The State 
is composed of two main population 
groups) Czechs (about 65 per cent) and 
Slovaks (about 29 per cent)- 

Czechoslovakia has been under 
Communist domination since 1948. As a 
socialist republic it has a Soviet-type consti¬ 
tution, nationalised industry and collecti¬ 
vised agriculture. Effective control of the 
entire governmental apparatus resides in 
the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. In January 1968 
Alexander Dubcek succeeded Antonin 
Novotny as Party Secretary. He has since 
been removed from office and Gustav 
Husak put in his place- 
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According to the Constitutional law 
adopted by the National Assembly on 27 
Oct, I96ii, the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic became on Jan. 1, 1969 a federal 
state of two nations of equal rights—the 
Czechs and the Slovaks The Czechs 
and the Slovaks form two republics 
within the federation, each with its own 
government. The Supreme body is the 
Federal Assembly for a five year 
term. The Federal Assembly consist of 
two Houses—the House of the People 
and the House of Nations. The Presi¬ 
dent elected by the J’ederal Assembly 
appoints the national government, headed 
by a Prime Minister. 

DAHOMEY 

N; Republic of Dahomey A: 113,048 
sq. km. P: <1969 est.) 2,645,000 C: Porto 
Novo (74,000 1 T: C'Jtonou (120,000. R; 
Tribal, Christian and Moslem L: I’rench 
and Tribal dialects W: Metric M: CFA 
Franc .'See Central African Republic' 

A republic of West Africa, Dahomey 
IS located north of the Gulf of Guinea 
and is bounded by Togo. Upper Volta, 
Niger and Nigeria. The Majority of 
people follow tribal religions. Christians 
form about 15 per cent and Moslems 13 
per cent of the population. The ollicial 
language is French but tribal languages 
continue in vogue. 

Formerly, one of the provinces of 
French West Africa, Dahomey became a 
self governing republic within the French 
Community in Dec. 1958 and an in¬ 
dependent state on Aug. 1, 1960. The 

country had been plagued by coups and 
counter coups- A constitution was adopted 
by referundum in 1968 hut it re¬ 
mained a dead letter Elections were 
held in 1968 and 1970, only to be 
annulled later. A Charter of ‘funda¬ 
mental law' was announced in May 1970 
under which a Prcsidental Council of 
three becomes the supreme organ of the 
State. The Chairman of the Council is 
the Head of the State and Chairmanship 
rotates among the members every two 
years- The Council will rule until fresh 
elections are hidd and a new constitution 
drawn up. 

Dahomey’s principal products are 
palm oil, kernels, peanuts, cotton, colTee 
and tobacco. 

DENMARK 

N: Kingdom of Denmark A: 43,069 
sq. km. P: <1971 est.) 4,950,598 C: 
Copenhagen (805,331) 'I'; Aarhus (238,138', 
Odense 1 165,520' R: Christian L: Danish 
W; Metric M: Krone (Kr) 18.19 
Kr-£1 7.00 Kr-iil) 


Denmark occupies the peninsula of 
Jutland in North Europe, between the 
North Sea on the west and the Baltic Sea 
on the east. The kingdom of DenmaTl?’*| 
includes the islands of Zealand, Furen and 
Bornhom and 480 smaller islands between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. Outlying 
possessions are Greenland and the Faroe 
Islands in the North Atlantic. 

Denmark figured in European history 
between the 9th and 11th century, when 
the Danes raided Western Europe and 
Britain. It was frequently at war with 
surrounding poweis—Britain, (iermany, 
Norway and Sweden. Denmark’s period 
of expansion lasted till the end of Ihe 
fifteenth century, when it began to lose 
ground to the burgeoning German and 
Swedish kingdoms 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy-- 
the King and the Parliament iFolketing) 
jointly holding legislative powers. Under 
the constitution of 1953, Denmark has a 
unicameral legisalture of 179 members 
elected for four years on a system of 
proportional lepresentation. Two members 
arc elected from the Faroe islands 
and two from Greenland. 

More than 70 per cent of the land - 
IS under cultivations and employs roughly 
25 per cent of the population. Denmark 
exports butter, chec.se and bacon. Fisheries 
form one of the majjr occupations Ship 
building, nvichincry of different lypes; 
textiles, iron and steelware acccount for 
a major portion of industry. Denmark 
is famous for its co-operative institutions. 
The first co-operative society in Denmark 
was established in 1866. Denmark’s mer¬ 
chant licet has 360 v".ssels of more than 
2,000,000 gross tons 

Danish Merchant Marine consists of 
35 steamers and 3,198 motor vessels with 
3,413,855 gross tonnage 

DOMINICAN REPUBI.IC 

N: The Dominican Republic A: 

48,442 sq. km. P: (1970 est.) 4,011,589 
C: Santo Domingo 0>71,402) T: Santiago 
(155,151) R: Christian L; Spanish W: 
Metric system is officially in force but the 
Imperial system is often used. M: 
Dominican Republic Peso (2.55 RD-£l 
IRD-81, 

The Dominican Republic occupies the 
eastern two-thirds of Hispaniola, the 
second largest island of the Greater Antilles. 
Haiti which occupies the western one-third 
of the island forms the western bound¬ 
ary of the Dominican Republic. Atlantic 
borders it in the north and the Caribbean 
in the south. 
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Columbui discovered this island in 
1942. I'rom then until 1821 the Spaniards 
ruled over this country. The western part of 
Kthe island, Haiti, was later occupied and 
colonised by the French. In 1844 Domi¬ 
nican Republic became independent. From 
19(13 to 1970 political confusion prevailed in 
the country leading to frequent change 
of governments. In 1966 a new consit- 
tution was adopted but the struggle for 
power continued. With the re election of 
Dr Balaguer as President and the-form¬ 
ation of a new National Congress in 1970. 
matters appear to have settled down. 

The constitution provides for a Presi¬ 
dent and a Vice President who are elected 
by direct popular vote for four years and 
a National Congress consisting of a .Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies, whose 
members arc elected for a four-year term. 

The country is predominantly agricul¬ 
tural. The most important crops aie 
sugarcane and coffee Various minerals 
arc found, principal among which arc 
gold and copper. 

ECT'ADOR 

N: Republic of Ecuador A: 281,341 sq, 
km excluding eastern provinces for which 
no figures are available P: il970 est • 
6,177,127 C: Quito '528,094,. T; Guayaquil 
,794,.301) R: Christian L: Spanish and 
Indian and tribal diaicct.s W: Metric M: 
Sucre 25 S-=S 1. 

Ecuador lies on the northern Pacific 
coast of South America. It is bounded on 
the north by Colombia, on the east and 
south by Peru and on the west by Pacific 
Ocean. Two ranges of the Andes cross the 
country, from north to south, dividing it 
in to three natural legions, coastal, high¬ 
lands and the orient Guayaquil is the 
chief seaport and airport. The Galapagos 
Islands belong to Ecuador. 

Ecuador was part of the great Inca 
Empire, which the Spanish conquistadors 
destroyed in 1533. In 1822 Ecuadoi became 
free and joined the federation of Colom¬ 
bia—Eicuador, Colombia, Panama and 
Venezuela -under the leadership of Simon 
Bolivar. In 1830, the federation was dis¬ 
solved and Ecuador became an independent 
state. Its first constitution was drawn 
up in 1945. From 1961 to 1971, there was 
absolute political confusion, one leader 
j giving way to another and one regime 
following another. In 1967, a newconsti 
tution was promulgated In Feb. 1972 
the Commander in Chief of the Army, 
Gen. Rodriguez deposed President Ibarra 
■ and took over the government. 


The constitution of 1967 provides for 
a President and a Vice President who are 
elected by direct popular vote for four years 
and a National Congress consisting of a 
Senate, whose members are elected for 
two-year terms. Ecuador is likely to revert 
to the 1945 Constitution, with the re-esta- 
blishmcnt of democratic government. 

The economy is dominated by three 
commodities, bananas, coffee and cocoa. 
Ecuador is the world’s largest producer 
of bananas. 

Silver ore is now the chief mineral 
product. The production of petroleum 
is increasing. There arc large deposits 
of copper, iron, coal and lead. The so- 
called ‘Panama’ hats made of Toquilla 
straw are made in Ecuador. The country 
is also the chief source for balsa wood 
which is half as heavy as cork but 
very strong. 

EGYPT 

N: Arab Republic of Egypt A: •.002,000 
sq km. P: 1970 est.) 33,329,000 C; Cairo 
'4,219,853. T; Alexandria 1^1,801,056 , 
Port Said (282,977), Suez (264,098 
R; Moslem and Christian L: Arabic 
W: Metric M: Egyptian Pound (1 1 EP-£I 
0,423 EP-81) 

Egypt, traditionally known as the (iift 
of the Nile occupies north east Africa 
and is bounded by the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Israel, Sudan, Libya, the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Red Sea The United/'rah 
Republic was formed on 1 eb, 1. »958, 

under the leadership of Gumal Abdul 
Nasser of Egypt. The Union originally 
comprised Egypt and Syria and was 
intended to embrace all the Arab St.itcs 
from the Atlantic to the Persian (itilf. 
Syria left the Union m 1961. In 1971 
Egypt, Libya and Syria formed a new 
1-edcration of Arab republics Egypt, 
until then known as the I nited Arab 
Republic, changed its name to the Arab 
Republic of Egypt. 

Egypt has one of the oldest civilizations 
in the world, its recorded history going 
back to 4090 BC. Around 3200 BC 
Upper and Lower Egypt were united 
into a single Kingdom under the Pha¬ 
raohs. Alexander conquered Egypt in 3.32 
BC. 

Thereafter a number of foreign powers 
have occupied Egypt—Rome, Omayyad 
Caliphs, Ouoman Turks and the British. 
Islam was introduced into Egypt during 
the Omayyad conquest in A D 7th century. 
The Ottoman Turks were represented in 
Egypt by the hereditary viceroys called 
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Khedives. Egypt became a British protec¬ 
torate under the Khedives. In 1922 it 
became an independent monarchy. The 
monarchy was overthrown by a military 
coup under Gen. Neguib in 1952. But the 
General was ousted by Col Nasser in 
1954. Nasser was elected President in 1956. 
Egypt precipitated a war with Israel in 
May 1967 and being defeated, she lost 
the territories on the eastern side of the 
Suez Canal (See Israel ). 

Under the constitution approved by 
refenindum in Sept. 1971 Egypt is a 
democratic socialist state. A programme 
of socialism is being actively implemented. 
All banks and insurance companies have 
been nationalised and most ot the indus¬ 
trial and trading concerns. Land is being 
re-distrihuied among the poor peasants- 

The highest authority is the President. 
He is assisted by the 1 irst Vice President 
and various V'lce-Presidents. The 
Executive Council consists of a Prime 
Minister, Dy Piime Minister and 
Ministers. 

The main agricultural area is Lower 
Egypt which covers the delta of the 
Nile. The chief crops are cereals, 
vegetables, cotton, sugar and fruits of 
various kinds. The dams covering the 
Nile waters arc among the laigest in the 
world. Aswan at the First i^ataract on 
the Nile is 176 ft. high and creates a 
reservoir 230 miles long. A variety of 
minerals is found in Egypt, piincipally 
phosphate rock and petroleum. Others 
are magnesium, talc, gypsum, coal, alum 
and sulphur. Principal exports arc cotton, 
rice, mineral products, textiles, refrigera¬ 
tors. tyres, cement and electrical instru 
ments. 

EL SALVADOR 

N: Republic of El Salvador A; 20,935 
sq. km. P: (1970) 3,533.628 C: San 

Salvador (358,913) R: Christian L: Spanish 
W: Metric M; Colon (6.55 C —£1 2.33C- 

Sl). 

El Salvador is bounded on the north 
west by Guatemala, on the north and 
east by Honduras and on the south by 
the Pacific Ocean 

El Salvadoi became independent in 
1821 A new constitution was adopted 
in 1962, The lcgi.slalivc power is vested 
in the Legislative Assembly of 52 
members elected by direct vote every 
two years. The President is elected for 
five years 

The country is predominantly agri ¬ 
cultural. The principal crop is coffee, 


which provides half the exports. Other 
products are cotton, maize and sugar. 
Fisheries are being developed and figure 
prominantly in the expoit list. Industry t 
is growing. The country is a member 
of the American Common Market. 

EQUATORIAL GUINEA 

N: Republic of Equatorial Guinea 
A: 28,051 sq. km P:250,000 CtSanta Isabel 
'In I'ernanda Poo) (37,185) R: Christian 
L: Spanish Fang, Combe, Bujeba, Bubi, 
Ibo and other tribal dialects, W: Metric 
M: Peseta <171.7P-£I 66 P-.$l) 

Equatorial Guinea, formerly Spanish 
Guinea, comprises the islands of Fernando 
Poo, Corisco, .Great Elobey, Small Elobey 
and Annobon and the mainland territory 
of Rio Muni on the west coast of Africa. 

I'ernando Poo was discovered by a ’ 
Portuguese sailor who named it I'ormosa. 
In 1778, the King of Portugal gave the 
island away to the Spanish King who 
owned the mainland, Rio Muni (Spanish 
Guinea). Both the territories became inde 
pendent as a unified country on October 
12, 1968 under the name Equatorial Guinea 

The President is elected for a 5-year 
term- He nominates a Vice-President The 
National Assembly is a unicameral body 
consisting of 35 members elected for a 
5-year term 

The island of Fernando Poo is mostly 
mountainous and coffee is cultivated up- 
to 3,000 ft. and cocoa upto 2.000 ft. There 
are also forests of ebony, mahogany and 
oak Main products of Rio Muni are 
cocoa, coffee and timber. 

F.rillOPIA 

N: Empire ol Ethiopia A-1,221900 sq. 
km including Eritrea P: 'i969 70 est.) 
24,700,000 C: Addis Ababa (644,200) 
T: Asmara-Capital of Eritrea '190,500) 
R: Christian. Moslem and Tribal 

L: Amharic (ofhcial language), English and 
Arabic W: Metric M: Ethiopian Dollar 
(6 0 ED=£1 2.3 ED=.'S1). 

Ethiopia is a mountainous country in 
North East Africa, having access to the 
Red Sea, through the province of Eritrea, 
which was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 

Ethiopia is an unusual country, a 
mixture of old-world feudalism and 
modern democracy. The tall slender and 
brown-complexioned Amharas who in¬ 
habit the mist-shrouded highlands domi¬ 
nate the empire. They form about 25 per 
cent of the population. The highlands 
plunge abruptly down to scorching deserts 
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in the interior and to the Red Sci in the 
cast This desert land is inhabited by 
Gallas, Somalis, Afars and other groups, 
.who are predominantly Muslim. These 
have been eternally at war with Amharas 
for control of the area. 

The independent Ethiopian Coptic 
Christian Church is the strongest force in 
the country. The religion reflects m<tny 
-lewish traditions and rituals. The 
Emperor describes himself as the ‘Lion of 
.liidah'and claims descent from Solomon, 
through his legendary seduction of the 
Queen of Sheba 

Ethiopia is one of the most ancient 
countries of the world with a colourful 
history. It is one of the few surviving 
monarchies. Italy occupied Eritrea, then 
part of Ethiooia in 18S0. In 1936 
.Mussolini completed the conquest of 
Ethiopia and added it to the Italian 
empire. In 1941, Ethiopia was liberated. 
In November 1962. Ethiopia was pro 
claimed a unitary State, thereby ending 
the federal arrangemjnt established on 
September H, 1952 under which the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea was 
joined to Ethiopia and granted internal 
autonomy. 

Under the constitution of 1955, the 
Parliament consisted of the Chamber of 
Deputies, elected by universal sutTrage, 
and the Senate, whose members were ap¬ 
pointed by the Emperor. The Emperor 
retained veto power ovet legislation pissed 
by the Parliament. 

The Ethiopian armed forces by slow 
deliberate s^eps had been extending their 
hold on the country for some time. They 
gradually stripped the emperor of his 
powers. 

The Armed I’orccs on Sep 12, 1974 
deposed Emperor Haile Selassie and an¬ 
nounced establishment of a provisional 
military administration. The 82 year old 
emperor and all members of the imperial 
family were detained The deposition of 
the emperor means the virtual end of the 
world’s most ancient monarchy which 
traced its origin to Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. 

FIJI 

N: Fiji" .4: (7,055 sq. miles) P: 1971 
est.) 531,000 C: Suva (60,000) R: Christian 
and Hindu L: English W: Imperial M: * 
Fijian dollar (2 F-£l 0 86F 81). 

I 

Fiji consists of about 320 is]and.s, lying 
1,100 miles north of New Zealand* The 

* Fiji converted to decimal currency on 

13-1-69 at the rate of 2 Fiji-^£1 Fiji. 


largest of the islands Viti Levu constitu¬ 
ting more than half of the total land area 
of Fiji islands is the seat of the capital, 
Suva. I'lji lies on the main route between 
Australia. New Zealand and North 
America and is the centre of communi¬ 
cations in south west Pacific. 

Some of the islands—Vanua Levu, 
Taveuni and others were first di.scovered 
by the Dutch navigator Tasman in 1643. 
Captain James Cook and other British 
.seamen subsequently discovered other 
islands. In 1804, the first European 
settlement was established at Levika. The 
European settlers were followed by 
missionaries who converted the natives 
to Christianity. In 1874 the islands were 
annexed to Britain- I’rom 1879, inden¬ 
tured Indiin labour was imported into 
the islands to work on Europen sugar 
nlantations Practically all the incoming 
Indian workers settled permanently in 
the islands The Indians now form 50 
per cent of the population. Melanesians, 
the original inhabitants make up 43 
per cent, the rest (7 per centl being 
made up of Europeans, Chine.Se and 
otheis Inslilutions of self-government 
for Fiji were started in 1904, with a 
European dominated elected council In 
1963, both Indians and I'ijians were 
given elective representation On October 
To, 1970 Britain granted indepcmience 
to Fiji. 

Fiji has a bicameral legislature con¬ 
sisting of a Senate of 22 members and a 
House of Representatives of 52 members 
Half the Senate members are appointed 
for six years and the oiher half l^or three 
years. The House of Representatives is 
elected for five years. The Head of the 
State is the Queen, represented by a 
Governor CGeneral. 

I'iji is a famous tourist centre Its 
main products are agricultural. Sugar 
and coconuts form 90 per cent of the total 
exports. Mining »s limited. Gold, copper 
and bauxite are at present exploited. 

FINLAND 

N: Republic of I'inland A: 337,932 sq 
km P: (1970 est) 4,679,000 C: Helsinki 
(517,000' T: Tampere '156, 380. R: Chris- 
tian L: I'innish and Swedish (both offi¬ 
cial languages) W: Metric M; Markka 
(10.58 mk-£l 4 07 mk-.s|)- 

The Republic of Finland is bordered on 
the north by Norway, on the west by 
Sweden and the (hilf of BoJiaia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland and on the 
east by the USSR. Aland islands, number¬ 
ing 300, with a lOlal area of 572 sq miles 
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are adminislercd byl'inlandasa separate 
Department. 

Finland is a Baltic State, which once 
formed part of the Russian Empire. In 
1917, it became an independent republic 
In I‘t39 the Soviet Union invaded Finland 
and annexed some 17,000 sq. m. of Finnish 
territorv In 1941, taking advantage of 
the German invasion of Russia, Finland 
tried to take back its lost territories. But 
with Russia emerging triumphant, I'inland 
had to cede more territories and to pay a 
heavy indemnity. The Russo-Finnish rcla 
tions are now stabilised by a number of 
treaties with Russia. 

The President is chosen for six years 
by an electoral college of 300 members 
who arc elected by popular vote. The 
President appoints the Cabinet. There is 
a single legislative chamber -the Edusk- 
unta—of 200 members who are elected on 
a system of proportional representation. 

Finland's economy is based on conifer 
forests which cover 72 per cent of the 
land. Paper and pulp industry is highly 
developed and repiesents more than 50 per 
cent of the exports. Oihei industries are 
shipbuilding, metals, textiles, leather and 
chemicals l inhind has a fairly big licet 
of merchant maiinc with a gri'ss tonnage 
of 1,371.000 I'170) 

FR.XNCE 

N: Republic of France 543.998 sq 
km, P: 1971 est 51.030.000 C; Paris 
(2.607,025)+ T; Marseilles 893.771 
J.yons 1535,000) Toulouse (380,340r Nice 
(325,400', Bordeaux '270,996/, Nantes 
(265,009, Strasbourg (254,038,, Saint 
Etienne (216.020; Lc Haire (200,940i 
R; Chiisiian L. 1 rcnch W; Metric 
M: Franc 13.30 F-£l 5.12 F-$I 

France lies between three big countries 
Spain, Germany and Italy and the lesser 
.States of Switzerland, Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg The North Atlantic Ocean (Bay 
of Biscay) lies to the west and the 
English (ShanncI to the north, while the 
Mediterianean Sea bounds the south. 
The island of Corsica -the birth place 
of Napoleon—lying in the Mediterranean 
off the west coas. of Itlay and north of 
the island of Sardinia, forms an integral 
part of France. France h.is four major 
rivers, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne 
and the Rhone, with waterways totalling 
8,200 miles, of which canals comprise a 
little over 3,000 miles. 

Once a grand monarchy. The French 
Revolution (1789 1793. made France a 

* Grt-atfr I'ari.i (8,10i(,74<>) 


republic. The lust Republic was followed 
by the first Empire under Napoleon 
(I804-I8l4i; a monarchy (1814 1848 j: the 
Second Republic (1848-1852); the Seconds 
Empire (1852—1870); the Third Republic 
(1871-1948); the Fourth Republic (1948 - 
1958);and the Fifth Republic and the French 
Community in 1958- fJen. Charles dc 
Gaulle was elected the first President of 
the fifth Republic on December 21, 1958. 
After his rc-elccticn to the Presidency in 
December 1965, de Gaulle formed the 
government of his second seven-year term 
on January 8. 1966. (ieorges Pompidou 
was elected President in June 1969 follow¬ 
ing de Gaulle's resignation. Pompidou 
continued the Gaullist traditions and 
policy. 

The new constitution headed by the 
President provides foi a bicamcnii legis 
lature, the Senate and the National' 
Assembly. The President is assisted by 
an executive council comprising the Pre¬ 
mier, heads of states and cabinet members. 
The President is elected for seven years by 
an electoral college and has the power to 
appoint the Piemier, to dissolve the legis¬ 
lature and order new elections, to call 
for referendum on specific issues and to 
assume full powers in a national emergency 

France, agriculturally is a country of 
small farms, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oais, potatoes, grapes, 
fruits and nuts. The country is lich in 
mineral deposits The coal deposits of '■ 
Pas de Calais and Lorraine, the iron 
deposits in eastern France and the bauxite 
deposits in central I'rance are among 
the l it best in the world. Other minerals 
are lignite, pyrites, asphalt, rock-salt and 
potash salts Among manufactircd pro¬ 
ducts, the most important arc chemicals 
silk, and cotton textiles, automobile, 
aircraft, ships, precision instruments, , 
electronic equipments, perfumes and wines. 
France is the most important vinery in 
the world and produces as much as one 
billion gallons a year. Highly esteemed 
wines like Bordeaux, Champagne and 
Burgundy are named after provinces and 
regions in J'’rance, where they are mostly 
produced. 

GABON 

N; Republic tif Gabon A: 267,000 
sq. km. P: (1971 est) 752,2v5r: Libreville 
(105,080) K: Christian and Tribal L: 
French and Bantu dialects W’: Metric. 
M; CFA Franc (661 F-£l 254 F-SI) 

The Gabon Republic is situated on 
the western coast of Africa- It is 
bounded by Equatorial Guinea, Cameroon, 
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the Congo Republic and the Atlantic 
Ocean- 

Formerly a province of French 
Equatorial Africa, Gabon proclaimed 
independence on August 17, i960. Its 
first President Leon M’ba died in November 
1967 and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Albert Bongo. 

The head of state and head of govern¬ 
ment is the Presedent, elected by uni¬ 
versal suffrage for a 7 year term. The 
unicameral legislature—the National 
Assembly—is composed of 47 members, 
elected by universal suffrage for a five-year 
term. 

The economy, hitherto largely de¬ 
pendent on forestry, is now dominated 
by mining. The manganese deposits at 
\1oanda in the south is one of the 
world's lichcst deposits. Crude oil pro¬ 
duction is already the fifth highest in 
Africa. Uranium and gold are also 
mined. 

GAMBIA 

N; The Gambia A: 4,261 sq. miles 
P: (1971 est : 378,730 C: Bathurst 

36,.‘570) R: Moslem. Christian and Tribal 
L; English, Mandinka and Woloff W: 
Imperial and Metric M: Dalasi (5 D-£l 
1.92 n-si. 

Gambia is a narrow strip of land in 
West Africa, extending inland from the 
Atlantic Occcan for about 30 miles on 
either side of the (iambia River and 
completely surrounded by the territory of 
Senegal. Nearly half the inhabitants belong 
to the Mandinpo tribe 

Formerly a British colony and protecto¬ 
rate, Ciambia became an independent 
State within the Commonwealth on I'ebru- 
ary 18, 1965 and a Republican State in 
Nov. 1970. 

The President is the Head of 
the state and the government The House 
of Representatives, elected for five years 
consists of 32 members (elected on adult 
suffragel. four chiefs (elected by the Chiefs 
in Assembly, and three nominated mem 
hers without vote. 

Peanut.s are the main crop, along 
with rice and palm kernels. Textiles and 
clothing are significant items of Gambia’s 
imports - 

EAST GERMANY 

N: German Democratic Republic A: 
108,178 sq. km. P: '1970) 17,056,983 C; 
Berlin 1.085,441) T: Leipzig (584,365) 
Dresden (501,508), Karl-Marx-Stadt 
(299,312), R: Christian L: German W: 
Metric M: D D Mark (I0M-£1 3.92M 
-81.) 


The German Democratic Republic 
(East Germany) is bounded on the north 
by the Baltic Sea, west and south by West 
Germany, southeast by Czechoslovakia 
and east by Poland along the line of 
the rivers Odor and Ncisse. 

When Germany surrendered to the 
Allies in 1945 the coiMtry was divided 
into four zones of Allied occupation' The 
northern section of East Prussia with 
about 14 per cent of the population and 
24 percent of the area of the former 
Reich came under Russian occupation 
In 1949, when the Federal Republic of 
Germany,wasestablished in West Germany, 
the (ierman Democratic Republic was 
proclaimed in East Germany on Oct. 
7, 1949 In 1955 the State signed a peace 
treaty with Soviet Russia It has been 
a member of the COMECON since its 
foundation In 1984, it signed a twenty- 
year treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance with Russia 

The government is that of a people's 
democracy on the Soviet pattern. All 
citizens of 18 years and over have the 
right to vote representatives to ihe 
People's Chamber ■ Volkskammcr) who in 
turn elect the Prc.sidium, the Council of 
State and its Chairman, the Head of the 
State. I Also see West (ierraany) 

Important crops of East (Germany are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and potatoes 
Farming is oiganised on Slate sponsored 
Co operatise basis The only natural power 
source is lignite brown coal. which 
supplies 90 per cent of the basic energy. 
Industries aie highly developed -machinc-i, 
chemicals, heavy enginecrir.g and ship¬ 
building. Special stress is laid on quality 
products like optics, electronus and 
precision tools The Leipzig trade fairs 
are well known throughout the world. 
Out of 11,564 industrial enterprises in 
1970, 2.437 were State owned, 3,184 private 
owned, 5,632 joint State and private 
t)wned and 311 co-opciativcs 

WES I GERM ANY 

N: Federal Republic of Germany A: 
248,573 sq- km P: (I96'i) 61,195,000 C: 
Bonn (299.400) T: W. Berlin 2,1.34,300), 
Hamburg 1,817,100) Munich ■ 1,326,300.. 
Cologne (866,308', Essen (704."69 . 
Dtisscldorf (680,800 , Frankfurt am Main 
(660,410,, Dortmund 1 648,883), Stuttgart 
628,400), Bremen >607,200 , Hanover 
(517,800/, Nureinburg '477,108), R: 
Christian I.: German \V; Metric M: 
Deutsche Maik (8.31 DM=£1 3.20 DM=$1' 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany) lies in the heait of 
Europe. Its neighbours to the west are 
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Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg ami 
France, lothe south, Switzeiland and Aus¬ 
tria, to the east Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany and to the north Denmark. 

It was Bismark, Chancellor of Prussia 
who laid the foundation of the German 
Empire. In 1867, he formed the North 
German Federation with Prussia as the 
dominant member. In 1871, Germany 
defeated France and the King of Prussia 
was formally proclaimed the German Em 
peror. The German Empire reached its 
zenith before World War I With her defeat 
in the first World War, Germany lost all 
her overseas colonies and a good deal of 
her European territories In 1919, what 
was left of Germany was formed into a 
republic under the Weimar Constitution 
In 1933. Hitler, the leader of the Nazi 
party became Chancellor of Germany, 
with Von Hindenberg as President. After 
the death of Von Hindenberg, Hitler be 
came the 1 uchrer (leader; combining in 
himself the Presidency and the Chancellor¬ 
ship Hitler followed a policy of dictator¬ 
ship at horn'? and conquests abroad. He 
attacked Poland on September I, 19.''9 
and precipitated the Second World War. 
After the defeat of Germany, the erst¬ 
while German territory was divided into 
two occupation areas, Russia occupying 
East Germany, and USA, Britain and 
France occupying West fGermany. The 
city of Berlin was also divided into West 
Berlin U.S^and Biitain and East Beilin 
Russia). West Germany i Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany) came into being on May 
23, 1949 in accordance with the consti 
»ution drawn up by a Consultative As¬ 
sembly. The German Federal Republic 
consists of 10 states (Lander’ - West Berlin 
IS also a State of the I cderal Republic. 

The Berlin question had for long re 
mained an intractable problem for (he 
Allies US, France, Britain and Russia 
and for the two Germanys themselves. 
W. Berlin, that is, that pait ot Berlin 
which went to W Germany, is really an 
enclave, surrounded on all sides by East 
German Territory including East Berlin. 
The questi«in of passage to and from or 
through W Berlin naturally raised a lot 
of difficulties, bicl.cring and resentment 
in both C*imanys In 1971 after the 
talks between the parties concerned, it 
was agreed that there would be unimp^ed 
access from W. Germany to W- Berlin 
and from W. Berlin to East Berlin and 
other East German territories. 

The Head of State is the President, who 
is elected foi 5 years by the Federal As¬ 
sembly, convened for the purpose. Parlia¬ 
ment has twM chambers The Bundestag 


(Lower House) consists of 4'>6 voting 
members from the Republic and 22 non¬ 
voting members from West Berlin. The 
Bundesrat (Upper House) represents the 
State comprising the Federation and has 
41 voting members from the States and 
four non-voting members from West Berlin. 
The Chancellor is elected by a majority 
vote of the Bundestag. Both Houses of 
Parliament have a duration of four years 

West Germany showed a phenomenal 
economic growth during post-war years 
with industrial production increasing by 
276 percent over the 1936 level Since 
the currency reform in 1948 the economy 
of W. Germany has been completely recast. 
Today it is the second largest trading 
country in the world. Its oil refineries 
have an annual capacity of more than 
ten million and five hundred thousand 
ions. 

GHANA 

N: The Republic of Ghana A; 
92,100 sq. miles P:(1970 Census - 8.545,561 
C: Accra f633,‘>00) U: Christian. 
Moslem and Tribai L: English I'oHicial 
language) and eight major national lang 
uages, \V: Imperial M: Cedi (3 34 C-.£ 1 
1.28 r==.«!i) 

Ghana, named after an earlier African 
stale along the river Niger fAD 800 1076) 
is Composed of the former British 
Gold Coast Colony wilh its outlying lerri 
tones and British logoiand in We .tern 
Africa 

Ghana became an independent republic 
within the British Commonwealth on .liilv 
1. I960. The constitution of the lepublic 
provided for a President and a National 
Assembly, both elected every five years by 
popular vote. The President is both head 
of the state and head of the government 
On Septcmhei 7, 1962the National Assem¬ 
bly approved a motion making Kwame 
Nkrumah the lirst President, president for 
life On 1 cbriiary 1, 1964 two constilu 
tional amendments were approved in a 
referendum. The first made 5’resident 
Nkrumah’s Convention People's Party, the 
only legal party in Ghana The second 
gave the President power to remove any 
judge from the Supreme Court. 

On February 24, 1966, the C>hanaian 
army supported by the police seized con¬ 
trol of the government during the absence 
of President Nkrumah who was on a trip 
to Communist China and North Vietnam. 
Leaders of the coup dismissed President 
Nkrumah and his cabinet. They set up a 
seven-man National Liberation Council 
composed of army and police olhcers. 
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Dr. Koii Busia, the head of the new gov* 
ernment who took over power from 
the National Liberation Council was ousted 
on January 13, 1972, by a military coup 
under Lt.Col. I. K. Acharopong Dr- Busia, 
like Nkrumah was at that time away 
from the country in London. The 
coup leaders, calling themselves the Na 
tional Redemption Council, withdrew the 
Constitution, dissolved the Parliament and 
banned all political parties. Dr. Nkrumah 
died in exile, while in London, on 
April 27, 1972. 

Ghnna is primarily an agricultural 
country. It is the world’s largest pro - 
ducer of cocoa, which constitutes its 
biggest export item. Other cash crops 
include coconuts, plam oil, coffee and 
kola mils The country is rich in minerals 
including manganese, gold and diamonds. 

GREECE 

N: Kingdom of Greece 131,944 

sq. km. P: (1971 Census' 8,745,084 C; 
Athens ^867,023; T: Salonika '345 7991. 
R: Christian L: Modern Greek, including 
Kaphervsotui, the foimal language and 
demotiki, the commonly spoken language 
W: Metric M: Drachmae (76.50 D=£l 
30 D-Sli 

Greece occupies the southern part of 
the Balkan peninsula in the Mediterranean 
with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
Aegean Sea on the east Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria lie to the north of 
Greece, and Turkey to the north east. 

In ancient times, Greece was the seat 
of democracy, learning and culture. The 
achievements of the Greeks in political 
administration, philosophy, oratory, his¬ 
tory, poetry, sculpture and architecture 
form the foundations of modern European 
culture. Politically independent till the Krsi 
century B C, the Greek states succumbed 
to Roman might in the latter half of the 
first century B C. With the division of 
the Roman Empire, Greece became subject 
to the Eastern Roman Empire at Byzan¬ 
tium and later to the Ottoman Turks 
In 1830, Greece once more became an 
independent monarchic .state. In 1925 it 
became a republic but went back to 
monarchy in 1935. In the Second World 
War, Greece was first attacked by Italy; 
but the attack was repulsed. The German 
armies came next and overran Greece. With 
(he end of the Second World War, Greece 
again became independent and the Greek 
King, then in exile was recalled after a 
plebiscite. 

On April 21, 1967 the army took 
over power in Greece with the backing of 


King Constantine and arrested the Piimc 
Minister and political leaders. King Con¬ 
stantine supported the army in staging 
the coup, merely to strengthen his hands 
against his bitter political foe, former 
Prime Minister George Papandrcoii. But 
the subsequent military coup which took 
place on December 14 1967 deprived 

King Constantine of his royal authority. 
He had to flee to Rome Col. George 
Papadapoulos took over as Prime Minister, 
promised a plebiscite and quick return to 
democratic rule. The promise was not 
redeemed, though elections wcic held in 
1970 and 1971 for a Legislative Advisory 
Committee. Papadapoulos managed to 
keep control of state alTairs by Cabinet 
rcshulfics in June 1970, Aug. 1971 and 
Jan. 1972. 

With etfect from June 1, 1973 monar¬ 
chy has been abolished (by decree,) and 
Greece made a Presidential Parliamentary 
Republic, with George Papadopoulos as 
provisional President. He continues also 
as the Premier. 

Greece is primarily an agricultural 
country though only one-fourth of the 
land is cultivable. The chief ciops aie 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, cotton, tobacco, 
olives, citrus fiuits, raisins and ligs. Sheep 
constitute the major live stock item 
Cattle, pigs, horses and mules aic olso 
raised. The major minerals found in 
Greece are bauxite, magnesite, iron ore, 
copper, zinc and lead. Chief exports arc 
tobacco, olives and olive oil, figs, wine, 
brandy, citrus fruits, cotton und leather. 
In merchant shipping, Greece owns a 
surprisingly big tonnage with 19,250,000 
gross tons. Tourism is Greece's biggest 
industry, which brings in an annual income 
of nearly 300 million dollars- 

GU.Vl’EMALA 

N:The Republic of Guatcmjla A: 
108,889 sq. km. P; (1969 cst -1 5,030,000 
C: Guatemala City (680,357) U: Ciiristian 
L: Spanish, (official language) and Indian 
dialects W: Metric M: tiuetzal '2.6 Q=£l 
1 Q=$l). 

A republic of Central America, Guate¬ 
mala is bounded by Mexico, British Hon¬ 
duras, Honduras, El Salvador, the Carib¬ 
bean Sea and the Pacific Ocean It has a 
long Pacific coastline. 

Guatemala was a Spanish colony for 
about three centuries. The Republic was 
established in 1839. Guatemala is the 
third largest of the five Central American 
republics and has (he largest population. 
In 1954 President Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown by a military junta, its leader 
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Castillo Armas being installed as president- 
He was assassinated in 1957- Ydigoras 
Fuentes was elected President in 1958. He 
was deposed by the armed forces in 1963 
and a government charter was promul¬ 
gated in place of the constitution. Cesar 
Mendez Montenegro was elected president 
in 1966. A lot of terrorist activities broke 
out in the country and the right wing 
Gen. Carlos Arana Osoria was elected 
President in 1970. In Sept. 1970, Osoria 
proclaimed a national emergency, in view 
of the turbulent unrest in the country. 
Even though the emergency was terminated 
in 197D violence continued. 

Guatemala's fourth constitution came 
into effect on May 5, 1966. The consti¬ 
tution provides for a President and Vice- 
President, elected by popular vote for a 
4-year term The unicameral Congres.s 
consists of 55 members elected by popular 
vote. 

The soil IS very feitile. Agriculture is 
the most important occupation. The prin¬ 
cipal crop is coffee. Other important ex¬ 
port items arc bananas, cotton, gum, 
sugar and mai/c. 

GUINEA 

N: The Republic of Guinea .\: 245,587 
sq km. P: (1970 est.) 4,000,0t)0 C; Conakry 
' 172,500) R: Moslem and Tribal L: French, 
(oflicial language) and 8 national languages 
W: Metric M: Guinean Franc ^246.8= SI) 

Guinea, a former 1 rench overseas terri¬ 
tory in West Africa is bounded by Portu¬ 
guese Guinea, .Senegal, Mali, the Ivory 
Coast, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 

Uunder the constitution of the Fifth 
Trench) Republic, Guinea voted for seces¬ 
sion and proclaimed itself an independent 
republic on October 2, 1958. Guinea adop¬ 
ted its first constitution on 12th November 
1958, which provided Rn- the election 
of a President every seven years and for 
the government to be carried on by the 
President, with the assistance of a cabinet. 

The National Assembly is composed of 
75 elected members. The Democratic 
Party is the only political party in 
Guinea and there ir no opposition in the 
Assembly, '^ribai chieftaincies have been 
absolisbed and the government is highly 
centralised. Under President Sekow Tourc 
who was re -elected for a second seven 
year term in 1968, the country has followed 
a policy of nationalisation and State 
control of trade and industry. 

The chief agricultural products are 
palmnuts, bananas, coffee, groundnuts and 
millet, it exports coffee, honey, bananas. 


palm kernels, iron and aluminium ore* 
Guinea has probably the world's largest 
deposit of bauxite. Other minerals are 
gold, diamonds and iron ore. 

GUYANA 

N: The Republic of Guyana A; 83,000 
sq. miles P: (1970 est.) 721,098 C: George¬ 
town (195,00); R: Christian, Hindu, 
Moslem L: English (official language), 
Hindi, Urdu, other American dialects 
W: English M: Guyanese dollar (5 21 GD 
=£1 2 GD=$ 1 

Guyana former British Guiana) lies 
on the north east coast of South America., 
it is bounded on the east by Surinam, 
on the west by Brazil and Venezuela, and 
on the south by Brazil. 

Guyana was discovered in 1499 by 
Spanish sailors. It became a British po¬ 
ssession In 1814 and an independent 
sovereign slate within the Commonwealth 
of Nations on May 26, 1966. The consti¬ 
tution as amended in 1970 provides for 
a President, who is Head of State He 
i.s assisted by a council of ministers under 
a Prime Minister, responsible to the 
National Assembly. The National Assem¬ 
bly consists of 53 members elected by 
a ^ system of proportional representation 
for four years. 

The economy is based on agriculture 
Sugar and rice arc the main exports 
There arc considerable deposits of bauxite, 
gold and diamonds. Dense tropical foicsts 
cover much of the land. 

H\rn 

N: File Republic of Haiti A: 2/,750sq 
km. P: (1970 est). 4,870,000 C: Port au- 
Prince (200,000) R: Chi istian and Voodoo 
L: French 'official language)'- a Creole 
dialect is generally spoken W: Metric 
M: Gourde (13.06G=£l 5.23 G=SI) 

Haiti is part of the West indici island 
known as Hispaniola in the Pacil'c, lying 
between Cuba on the west and Puerto 
Rico on the east. Negroes form the majo¬ 
rity of the population, the rest being 
mulattos descended from former French 
settlers and slaves. 

Haiti was first disesvered by Columbus 
in 1492. It became a French colony 
from 1677. It proclaimed itself an inde¬ 
pendent republic In 1804 and continued 
to be so till 1820. Following a period of 
political violence, the United States occu¬ 
pied the country and restored order. The 
occupation was terminated in 1934. 
Nevertheless, political instability still 
prevailed in Haiti- A new constitution 
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promulgated in 1^57 provided for a presi¬ 
dential government. On April 8, 1961, 
President Francois Duvalier dissolved 
the Parliament. 

tf 

On May 25, 1964, the National Assem¬ 
bly approved a new constitution to re¬ 
place the 1957 constitution. This new 
constitution, endorsed in a popular ref¬ 
erendum on June 1964 and formally 
inaugurated by th.: National Assembly on 
June 21, 1964, granted a life tenure of the 
presidency to President Duvalier In April 
1971 ‘Papa Doc’ Duvalier died and his son 
Jean-Claude Duvalier became P.-esident 
for life The President’s militia, originally 
known as “Tontons Macoutes’ and ‘Leo¬ 
pards' actually runs the government 

Coffee IS the chief agricultural pro¬ 
duct, others being sisal, cotton, raw sugar, 
bananas, cocoa and tobacco Rice is 
grown for home consumption Rum and 
other spirits arc distilled from molasses 
and exported. Valuable wood of different 
varieties also constitutes a raijor item 
of export Minf^rals, most of which re¬ 
main uidcvcioped arc copper, gold, silver, 
iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel 
and gypsum 

HONDURAS 

N; The Republic of Honduras .A: 
112,088 sq. km. P; 1969 est.) 2,500,000 
C; Tegucigalpa 210,000. R: Chri.stian 
L: Spanish W: Metric, (oHiiciali USA 
measures arc in general use. Old Spanish 
measures are used locally M: Lempira 
(5.2 L-£l 2L-.S1) 

Honduras is a republic of Central 
.America lying between Nicaragua, El 
Salvador and Guatemala. It has a long 
northern coastline on the Caribbean side 
and a narrow southern outlet to 
the Pacific. 

Originally a Spanish colony, Honduras 
became independent in f821. On October 
3, 1963, the constitutional government 
of President Ramon Vjlleda Morales 
was overthrown by a coup d'etat and re¬ 
placed by a regime controlled by the 
military. 

On March 23, 1965 the Constituent 
Assembly elected Col. Os'aJdo Lopez 
Arellano, the Head of the Military Govern¬ 
ment since October 3, 1963, as Piesident 
of the Republic. In March 1971, Ramon 
Erncstc Cruz was elected President for 
SIX years. 

The chief crop is bananas which consti¬ 
tutes 65 per cent of the country’s ex¬ 
ports. Cotton, maize and tobacco are also 
grown. Timber is abundant and cattle 
raising is a major occupation. The mineral 


wealth of the country consisiing of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, antimony and 
coal remains largely unexploitcd 

HUNGARY 

N. People's Republic of Hungary A' 
235,919 sq km. P: (1971) 10,:J47.0(X) 

C: Budapest (1,940,000) K: Christian E; 
Hungarian (Magyar! W: Metric M: Foiint 
(28.18 F=£l 11.74 F=S1) 

Hungary, a communist state in Cen¬ 
tral Europe lies between Czechoslovakia, 
USSR, Romania and Austria. The eastern 
half of Hungary is mainly a great fertile 
plain, the Alford. The west and north arc 
hilly 

Hungary had a stormy histor y being 
successively overrun by Huns, Magyars, 
Turks, Hungarians and Austrians. In 1867 
Hungary became part of the Austro 
Hungarian empire. Austria -Hungary having 
been defeated in the First World War, 
Hungary became an independent re¬ 
public in 1918. In 1920, monarchy was 
restored with Admiral Nicholas Horthy as 
regent. Hungary joined tGermany in the 
Second World War. The < Germans re¬ 
moved Admiral Horthy and put Nazi 
supporters in power. Russian troops 
captured most of the country in 1945. 
In 1946 Hungary declared itself an in¬ 
dependent republic. The republic wa.s ended 
by Soviet Russia in 1947. A Soviet lypc 
constitution was adopted by Hungary 
in 1949, under which powci v as vested 
in a Parliament of 308 representatives 
and a presidium In 1956 Hungary re¬ 
volted against Soviet domination The 
revolt was crushed by Soviet Russia 
and the Communist Party in Hungary 
was restored to power under Janos Kadar. 

According to the constitution of 1949, 
the highest organ of State powci is the 
single chamber Parliament (National 
.Assembly) which elects the Presidential 
Council consisting of the President 
who is the head of state, two Vice- 
Presidents and 17 members. The Council 
exercises power when parliament is not in 
session The principal executive organ is the 
Council of Ministers headed by a 
Premier. 

Hungary was formerly an agricultural 
country, but since the last World War, 
industry has come to acoount for more 
than half of its total economy. Hungary 
exports engineering products, machine 
tools, motor vehicles, and electrical and 
electronic goods. Chief imports are iron 
ore, coal, crude oil and comumer goods. 
More than 97 per cent of agricultural 
land is collectivised Vineyards occupy 
around 500,000 pcrcs. 
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ICELAND 

N: Republic of Iceland A: I02,S46 
sq. km. P: (1970) 204,344 C: Reykjavik 
(KI.SoI) R: Christian L: Icelandic W: 
Metric M: Krona (222.50 Kr- £1 87.25 

Kr=81). 

Iceland is an is'and close to the Arctic 
Circle in the North Atlantic The Norwe¬ 
gian Sea is on the eastern side of Iceland. 
The land is not sunk under perpetual ice, 
as its name suggests. The warm Gulf 
Stream makes the winters mild. During 
the short cool summers, there is perpetual 
daylight for many weeks—making it an 
island of the the Midnight Sun ^See also 
Midnight Sun)- The island has appa¬ 
rently been formed by volcanic eruption 
and has many geysers and hot springs. 
Natural hot water from Iceland's hot 
springs arc pumped into towns, provid¬ 
ing heat for offices and residences 
Iceland has over 200 volcanoes, many of 
them still active. Mt. Hekla is the most 
famous volcano Iteiupted twice in this 
century, 1947 and 1970. The ocean 
surrounding Iceland has many submarine 
volcanoes. One such volcano created the 
Island of Surlsey iTsland of the Black 
Giant) in 1963. In 1972 another island 
Geirfugluskcr suddenly vanished, obvi¬ 
ously because of submarine volcanic 
eruption. i,See also Volcanoes, p 119). 

The people of Iceland are the descen¬ 
dants of the dare devil Vikings of Norway, 
the first of whom settled in Iceland in 
AD S74. The Vikings were adventurous 
sea farers, who arc reputed to have first 
discovered (Jreenland (AD 982' and 
North America (AD 1000 . Iceland 
became an independent republic around 
.AD 930 and continued to be independent 
til) the 13th century Then it became 
part of Norway, and along with Norway 
passed under Danish rule When Norway 
was separated from Denmark, Iceland 
remained under Denmark as an autono¬ 
mous province. In 1941 the Althing 
(Parliament; voted for complete indepen¬ 
dence and a republic was formed on June 
17, 1944. 

The prc.sidcnt of the republic is elected 
by popular vote fo.- four years. Parliament 
has 60 members elected by popular 
vote for Tour years. Members of the 
Althing elect one third of their numbers 
to form the Upper House (20 members), 
the remaining 40 members form the 
Lower House- 

Much of the land in Iceland is uncul¬ 
tivated, the total cultivated area coming 
only to 65,000 acres Potatoes and turnips 
arc the major crops fishing industry is 


highly developed and forms the mainstay 
of Iceland’s economy. This industry is so 
important that Iceland in 1955 unilaterally 
extended its fishery limits to 12 miles to.J 
eliminate foreign competition. But foreign ‘ 
fishing fleets still competed and Iceland 
was obliged to extend the limits to 50 
miles from September 1, 1972. 

INDIA 

(See separate Section. 

INDONESIA 

N: Republic of Indonesia 1.904,345 
sq. km. P: (1971 Census) 122.864,000 
C: Djakarta (5.849,000) T: Bandung 
(I,l52,000)Surabaja (l,269,tXM) R: Moslem, 
Christian L: Bahasa Indonesian W: Metric 
M: Rupiah (1081 Rp-£1 378.00 Rp=$l) 

Indonesia formerly known as Nether 
lands East Indies is an archipelago of over 
3,000 islands, the largest being Java, 
Sumatra, Kalimantan, (Indonesian Borneo) 
Celebes and Irian Barat 'West New 
(•uineai. The capital is Djakarta, (he 
former city of Batavia, on the island of 
Java The population consists of various 
groups—Achinese, Bataks. Mcnangkabaus. 
Javanese, Sundancse, Madurese, Baiine.sc. 
Sasaks, Menadoncse, Biigincsc, Dayaks 
and Papuans. 

Following upon Japanese military 
occupation of Indonesia, the nationalists 
proclaimed an independent republic on 
August 17, 1945. The Netherlands govern¬ 
ment refused to rccogni.se the indepen¬ 
dent republic and an intermittent war 
lasting four years ensued between Nether¬ 
lands and Nationalist Indonesia. On 
December 27. 1949 the Netherlands 

government recognised the new republic 
In July 1950 the original constitution of 
the new republic was amended as a 
centralised Unitarian state under the name 
of the Republic of Indonesia In 1959, 
owing to economic and political unrest 
Dr Sukarno, the President restored the 
original constitution of 1945, which gave 
him unrestricted powers as President 
Premier. He announced a policy of 
“Guided Democracy”. The Parliament was 
suspended on March 5, 1960 and a 
communist backed new parliament was 
set up. Following a period of great 
unrest and internal disorder. President 
Sukarno agreed on March II, 1966 to 
hand over effective governing power to 
the anti-Communist military leadership 
headed by (iencral Suharto. The military 
leaders agreed to allow Sukarno to 
remain as a figurehead in the posts of 
President and Vernier. On July 5, 1966 
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the People's Consultative Congress dive¬ 
sted President Sukarno of his title as 
President for life. 

1 On Mareh 12, 1967, the Provisional 
People’s Consultative Congress approved 
a resolution according to which Pressdent 
Sukarno was replaced by Geneial Suharto 
as Acting President. On March 28, 1968 
Gen. Suharto was elected as the actual 
President of Indonesia. 

One of the world’s lichest countries in 
natural resources, Indonesia has vast 
supplies of tin, oil and coal and fairly 
big deposits of bauxite,manganese, copper, 
nickel, gold and silver its crude oil 
production is estimated at 25,310,000 
metric tons annually It is second only to 
Malaysia in tin production Agricultuie is 
the main occupation of the people and 
engages 80 per cent of the population. 
Crops include rice, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, pepper, kapok, coconuts and tea. 

IRAN 

N: Iran A; ((>27,000 sq. inilcSy P: :i%!) 
cst 28,380,000 C: Teheran (2,719,7.30 
T: Isfahan (424 045), Meshed (409,(>lf)i. 
K; Moslem L; Persian (Tarsi , Kurdish 
and Turkish dialects W: Metric and local 
M: Rial (197.5 R-£l 76 R-Sl). 

Iran (Persia occupies the great Iranian 
plateau in .South Western Asia. It is 
surrounded by Iraq and Turkey in the west, 
USSR in the north, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan in the cast and Persian Gulf in the 
south west. The southern coast of the 
Caspian Sea foims part of Iran's northern 
boundary. The Iranians are Aryans, be¬ 
longing to the same stock as the Aryans 
of India. 

Iran, foi merly known as Persia changid 
Its name to ‘‘Iran” in 1935. It is a country 
. of great antiquity, celebrated alike for its 
culture and military valour. The first 
Persian Empire was founded by Cyrus in 
549 BC. Ilis successor Darius I invaded 
Greece and was defeated at Marathon. 
Xerxes, who followed Darius attempted 
another conquest of Greece. Though he 
defeated the Greeks at Thermopylae and 
i>ccupicd Athens, his navy was routed in 
the battle of Salamis (480 BC). His army 
was defeatc.d later at Plataca '479 BC). 
Alexander of Macedon avenged the 
Persian attacks on Greece by defeating 
Darius III at Issusin 33 BC and con- 
.quering the whole of Persia. Subsequently, 
" Persia was ruled by the Seleucids. the 
Paithiansand the Sassanians. The Sassa- 
nian Arabs carried Islam into Persia and 
lor several centuries, the Caliphate in 
Persia was the pivotal point of Islamic 


religion and politics Ihc old Caliphate 
was transformed into an absolute mon¬ 
archy undci a Shah in AD 1502- 

In i960 the Shah sanctioned a consti¬ 
tution which provided for a Majlis 
(National Assembly) elected for four years 
and a Senate of 60 members, 30 of vvhom 
are elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. 
The Acts of the legislature require the 
signature of the Shah, The Shah may 
dissolove the legislaturee at any lime. The 
executive power is vested with a cabinet, 
which acts in the name of the Shah. 

Agriculture is the major occupation of 
the people- The chief agricultural products 
are wheat, barley, rice, fruits, wool, raw 
silk, sugar beets and cotton Sturgeon 
lish ( from which caviar is obtained) in the 
Caspian Sea provides an important source 
of income. Iran is one of the biggest 
oil producing regions in the East Othe. 
mineral resources include copper, lead, 
manganese, nickel, chromite, zinc and 
cobalt. Emeralds and other gems arc 
found in Khorassan and Kerman. Persian 
carpets made on handlooms and farmous 
the world over, are produced in Kerman, 
Qum, Tabriz, Arak, Meeshed, Isfahan and 
Kashan. 

IRAQ 

N; Republic of Iraq A; 438,446 sq.km 
P; 1 1970) 9,465,800 C; Baghdad , 1,884,151) 
T; Mosul (343,121 Basra '420,145) R: 
Moslem L: .Arabic (otlicial language , 
Kurdish, Tuikish and Persian (spoken 
languages) W: Metric M; Iraqi Dinar 
lO 859 1D-£I 0.327 \D M) 

Iraq is the modern name for Meso 
potamia (.Meso—middle, Potamia—iivcrs) 
the land lying between the two great 
rivers, the Euphrates and (he Tigris . 
It is surrounded by Iran on the east, 
Saudi Arabia in the south, Joidan 
and Syria on the wesi and Turkey on 
the north. The foimcr Turkish areas,Basra, 
Baghdad and Mosul aie now part of 
Iraq. 

Iraq is one of the most ancient conn 
tries of the world and has produced a 
culture, which has inlliienccd European 
and Asian civilizations. The ancient cities 
ofEridu Ur, Nineveh and Babylon, all of 
which wcic established in the Euphrates 
Tigris Valley, many centuries bcfojc the 
Christian era, practically laid the found 
ations of modern civili/ation. During the 
Tirst World War, Iraq was a part of 
Turkey. With the defeat of Turkey in the 
war, Iraq became a mandatory stale of 
the League of Nations under Great Biitian. 
In 1921, Emir Faizal, then king of 
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Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a referendum. 
In 1924 a constitutional monarchy was 
formed for Iraq In 1932 Iraq was reco¬ 
gnised as a sovereign state and enrolled 
as a member of the League of Nations- 
A revolutionary party under Abdul Karim 
Kassem, took over the government after 
the assassination of the reigning King 
t-'aizal 11 on July 14, 19S8. Kassem de¬ 

clared Iraq a Republic, with himself as 
Premier. In 1963 the Kassem regime was 
overthrown and Kassem was executed by 
a military junta under Col. Abdul Salam 
Arif In July 1968 the Baath Party under 
General Ahmed Hasan al Bakr captured 
power. The new party ended the Kurdish 
problem by granting autonomy for 
Kurdistan. 

IRELAND 

N: The Republic of Ireland \: (27,13(i 
sq. miles 1 P: (1971 Census) 2,971,230 
C: Dublin (568.772) T: Cork 1 122,146 
R: Christian L: Irish and English W; 
Imperial M: Irish Pound (£1 lrish=£I 
sterling 38- isl' 

Ireland or Eire the Emerald Isle, is an 
island in the N. Atlantic lying along side 
Great Britain The country is made up 
of a central plateau surrounded by isolated 
groups of hills and mountains, with a 
coastline highly indented with innumerable 
inlets and coves. 

Ireland was ru'ed by Britian. The Irish 
Home Rule Movement, however, gained 
momentum and in 1925 the Irish Free 
State was born. The constitution of 1937, 
restored the former name of Ireland (Eire; 
and declared Ireland a sovereign democ¬ 
ratic republic. It remained neutral during 
the Second World War and has since 
joined no military alliances. 

The Parliament is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people 
for seven years. The House of Representa¬ 
tives (Lower House) consists of 144 elec¬ 
ted members. The Senate {Upper House 
consists of 60 members, 11 of whom are 
nominated by the Prime Minister. The 
President on the advice of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter summons and dissolves the Parlia 
ment. He nominates the Prime Minister 
and appoi'.ts the other members of 
the Cabinet. 

Ireland is primarily agricultuial, the 
main crops being wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, turnips and sugar beet. Food 
processing is the chief industry followed by 
brewing, clothing, printing and metals. 
Wild life is scarce and snakes arc practi¬ 
cally non exi.stcnt. 


ISRAEL 

N: Israel A: (8,017 sq. miles) P; 
i 1972 cst.) 3,200,000 C: Jerusalem 
(291.7001 T: Tel-Aviv-Jaffa (384,400)- 
Haifa (217,000), Ramat Gan (115,500) 
R: Judaism L: Hebrew (ofTicial language) 
and Arabic W: Metric M: Israeli Pound 
10.94 Israeli Pound=£I 4.21 P=$l- 

A republic of the Middle East (West 
Asia) Israel is surrounded on three sides 
by Arab countries, who are leagued in 
opposition to Israel. On the north is 
Lebanon, on the east Syria and Jordan 
and on the south Egypt. The Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea lies to the west. 

Israel, a republic sot up in 1948, occu¬ 
pies the major portion of ancient 
Palestine- The Jews lived in Palestine 
from very ancient times but were 
expelled by the Romans after A D 137. 
Ever since, it had been the dream of 
every Jew to go back to the old homeland. 
This desire took shape in what is called 
the Zionist Movement started by Dr. 
Weizmann. Great Britain gave its support 
to the Zionist Movement, by the Balfour 
Declaration of November 2, 1917. On the 
strength of the Balfour Declaration, Jews 
from different parts of the world, began 
tp pour into Palestine as immigrants The 
neighbouring Arab States were alarmed 
at this immigration and attacked the 
Jewish settlements in Palestine in 1947 
with the object of driving out all Jews 
in Palestine The Jews successfully 
Withstood Arab onslaughts Palestine at 
the time was a mandated territory 
administered by Britain. On November 
29, 1947 the UN partitioned Palestine 
between the Jews and the Arabs. A new 
Zionist state called Israel was proclaimed 
in the Jewish are.i of Palestine on May 
15, 1948. Israel got the n'^w city of 
Jerusalem: Jordan, the Arab state got 
the old city. The first Constituent 
Assembly (Knesset) was formed in 
February, 1949, with 120 members. It 
elected Dr. Weizmann as the first President. 
In August, 1961 David Ben Gurion's 
Mapai Party came into power and Ben- 
Gurion became Prime Minister. Ben 
Gurion resigned in 1963 and Levi Eshkol 
became the next Prime Minister. He died 
on February 26, 1959 and was succeeded 
by Mrs- Golda Meir. Yitztak Rabin is 
Premier from June 3, 1974. 

In May 1967, President Nasser of 
Egypt blocked the Gulf of Aqaba, Israel’s 
outlet to the Red Sea and moved his 
troops into the Gaza Strip. Israel reta¬ 
liated by aerial attacks on Egypt, .Syria 
and Jordan and crippled the aerial 
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striking powet of Egypt This was followed 
up by military advances into Guza, the 
,Sinai Peninsula, West Jordan and Golan 
eights in Syria- In six days Israel had 
occupied the whole area and won the ,war- 
Israel annexed old Jerusalem and is in 
occupation of all the other territories 
captured. 

The President is elected for a live-year 
term by the Knesset. The Knesset (uni¬ 
cameral legislature of 120 members) is 
elected by universal direct suffrage for a 
four-year term. Election is based on a 
system of proportional representation. The 
I’remier and his Cabinet arc responsible 
to the Knesset The country is divided 
into six administrative districts. 

Israel has developed both agriculture 
and industry, in the little land alloted to 
It, with coasiderablc expertise and 
dliciency- They have liicrally made the 
deserts to bloom- Kibbutzim lcollective 
cultivation), irrigation schemes and recla¬ 
mation of desert land, formed the main 
features of agricultural development Citrus 
fruit.s arc the main exports. Wine-making 
IS an extensive industry. In diamond 
cutting, l.siacl comes next only to Belgium. 
The Valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
yield lock salt, sulphur and potash- 

ITALY 

N: Ropuhiic of Italv A; .TOi,25l sq 
km. P: 1970; .‘>4,683.000 C; Rome 

(2,778,872 T; Milan ■ 1,713,‘?39). Naples 
(1,278,051), Turin 1,190,688), R: Christian 
1-; Italian W: Metric M: Lira (1515 L- 
II 581-5-81). 

The Italian Republic occupies the 
long peninsular area in Eui ope extending 
from the Alps into the Mediterranean Sea. 
The peninsula is bounded by the Adriatic 
^ea on the cast, the Ionian Sea in the 
south, and the Ligurian and Tyrrhenian 
Season the west, Switzerland and Austiia 
form the northern boundaries. The islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and Capri in 
die Mediterranean belong to Italy The 
largest seaports are Genua, Naples, Venice. 
Trieste, Ancona, Bari, Brindisi and 
I’alermo The most important airports 
arc Rome and Milan. 

Italy once the headquarters of the 
(treat Roman Empire declined into an 
insignificant power, divided into many 
hetty states during the later Middle Ages. 
Jy^odern Italy began to develop when King 
'Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia became King 
of Lombardy, Parma, Modena, the 
Romagna and Tuscanv. Later Sicily. Naples, 
die Marches and Umbria came under 
\'ictor Emmanuel. Mantua and Venelia 


were added in 1866, The King formally 
entered Rome on July 2, 1871 The Vatican 
was recognised as an independent state on 
February II, 1929 The Fascist Party 
under Benito Mussolini took over the 
governrnent of Italy on 2Slh October, 1922. 
Mussolini soon became a dictator (II 
Duce). He conquered Ethiopia and made 
Victor Emmanuel emperot. He sided with 
Germany and Japan in the Second World 
War. In 1943 Fascism was overthrown in 
Italy, and Italy joined the Allies against 
ffermariy and Japan On April 28, I9'i5 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing 
squad of partisans Consequent on a re¬ 
ferendum on June 3, 1946, Italy voted for 
a republic The King laid down his king- 
ship and Alcide dc Gaspari, the Prime 
Minister, became head of the government. 
The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico 
dc Nicola as provisional Head of State. 
He was succeeded by Luigi I'.inaiidi the 
First president of the Republic in 1948. 

I'nder the 1947 consUiution, Italy has 
a Senate elected for '■ix years- The 

President of the Republic is elected for a 
seven yeai term. The President of the 
republic must be at icast 50 years of age. 
The Parliament consists of two Houses 
with equal legislative power 1 n the event 
of disagreement, a popular icfciendum is 
to be held The new Chamber of Deputies 
lias 630 members and the Senate has 

315 mcmbeis. In f'vc regions of Italy 
I Sicily, Sardinia, Trcnlin-Allo Adige, 
Friuli-Venezia <>iulia and Val d’ Aoisa> 
the rc is a large degree of regional 
autonomy. Each Region has a Regional 
Council and a Um/i/a Rv^ionale which 
holds executive power. 

Since World War H, Italy has ici)©- 

lutionised agricultural production. The 

chief crops arc grapes, wheat, sugarbcct 
and potatoes. White marble, coloured 
marble and alabaster arc among Italy's 
main exports. Iron and steel, industrial 
and electrical inachineiy. automobiles, 
machine tools and chemicals aic the 
chief industries of the Slate. Italy has a 
big merchant marine licet with a gro.ss 
tonnage of over live million. 

IVORY COAST 

N: The Ivory Coast A; 322,500 sq, 
km P: :l969est.) 4,200,000 C: Abidjan 

(500.000) R: Tribal, Moslem and Cluistian 
L: trench (ollicial language; and Tribal 
languages- W: Mciiic ]M: CI A Franc 
(6(*1 F=-£l 254J’-'5.1). 

A Republic on the Gulf of (>uinca. 
West Africa, the Ivory Coast is 
bordered by Mali and Upper Volta in 
the north, Ghana in the cast, the Gulf 
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oI (iuinca in the south, and Liberia and 
Ciuinea in the west- 

The Republic of Ivory Coast, once 
an overseas territory of France became 
an independent republic in August 1960. 
Since independence it has enjoyed almost 
unbroken political stability under President 
I'clix Ilouphouet-Boigny. 

The constitution adopted on October 
31, I960 provides that the executive 
power is vested in a President, elected 
by universal sulTrage for a 5-year term 
The unicameral legislature is the 70 mem¬ 
ber National Assembly, elected by uni¬ 
versal suffrage every five years. 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
employ 90 per cent of the population. 
Ivory Coast is the third most impor¬ 
tant coffee producer in the world and 
the most important African producer of 
timber, its biggest export, next to coffee. 
Cocoa, bananas and pine apples are the 
other important cash crops. Manganese 
and diamonds arc mined but other mincris 
jcmain unexploitcd’ 

JAMAICA 

N: .(umaica A: 1 4,243 9 sq. miles) P: 
(1970 Census) 1,861,300 C: Kingston 
(192,000) R: Chiistian L: English W: 
Imperial \1: Jamaican dollar '2jD--£I 
IJD-S 0.76. 

Jamaica, un island in the Greater Antil¬ 
les group of the West Indies) is situated 
in the Caribbean Sea, 90 miles south ot 
Cuba. The climate varies with altitude, 
being tropical at sea-level and temperate 
in the mountain area 

I'urmcrly a British colony, the island 
achieved autonomy in 1959 In 1958, 
lamaica joined Trinidad. Barbados, the 
Leeward and Windward Islands to form 
the West Indies ledcration but seceded 
in 1901. In 1962, it became fully inde¬ 
pendent as member of the British 
Commonwealth. 

As a member of the Commonwealth 
Jamaica recognises the Queen of England 
as Head of State. She is represented, 
by a Governor-General. Jamaica has 
a bicameral parliament consisting of 
senate an'< House of Representatives. The 
Senate consists of 21 members appointed 
by the Governor (ieneial- The House of 
Rcprc.seotatives consists of 45 members 
elected every five years by universal 
suffrage. 

Agriculture and mining form the back¬ 
bone of the economy. The dominant crop 
IS sugar, with molasses and rum as impor¬ 
tant by products. Bananas, citrus fruits 


and cocoanuts are also cultivated- The 
principal mineral is bauxite and new 
processing factories have made Jamaica! 
the world’s second most important prt^ 
ducer of alumina. Other industries arq 
cement, tobacco and consumer goods. 

JAPAN 

N: Japan A: 370,073 sq. km P; (1970 
Census) 103.720,000 C: Tokyo (11,408,000, 
T; Osaka (2,980,000), Nagoya (2,036,000;, 
Yokohama (2,238,000), Kyoto (1,419,000;, 
Kobe (1,288,0(X)) R: Shinto and Buddhist 
L: Japanese W: Metric Yen (801 Y»=£ 1 
308 Y=$l.) 

Japan consists of four main islands 
Honshu (Mainland 88,952 sq. miles), 
Hokkaido '30,304 sq. m.), Kyushu (16,191 
sq- m.) and Shikoku (7,240 sq. m.) and^ 
a number of islets. ’•'The islands lie in the' 
North Pacific Ocean. Japan is separated 
from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the 
East China Sea. Japan has a deepiv 
indented coastline measuring 16,654 miles 
Most important ports are Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagoya aud Osaka. 

Legend has it that the Japanese Empire 
was founded by Emperor Jimmu in 660 
BC. However, there was no centralised’ 
* authority until AD 1868, when Emperor 
Meiji unified the whole of Japan under his 
rule. Japan had little trade relations with 
foreign countries until Commodore Perry 
of USA in 1854 persuaded the Japanese 
to enter into a trade treaty with USA 
In 1889, Japan had her first constitution 
She defeated Russia in the Russo Japanese 
War of 1904-05. This victory raised 
Japan’s prestige among European powers. 
In 1910, Japan annexed Korea. In 1931 
she occupied Manchuria and entered into 
a war with China. By a surprise attack on 
the US naval base at Pearl Harbour on, 
December I, 1941 Japan involved herself 
in the Second World War on the side 
of the Axis Powers- The attack on Pear! 
Harbour was followed up by Japanese 
occupation of many Pacific islands and 
the conquest of practically the whole of 
south east Asia. Japan however surren¬ 
dered to USA on August 14, 1945. 

By a constitution adopted in May. 
1947 the Diet (Parliament) became the 
supreme law-making authority, the Em¬ 
peror remaining the symbolic head - The 
Diet has two chambers the House of Coun-„ 
cillors of 250 members, elected for six years 
and the House of Representatives of 46^ 


* The island of Okinawa captured by the 
USA from Japan in one of the last and 
bloodie.st battles of World 'Var It wa: 
returned to Japan in June, 1971. 
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members, elected for four years Executive 
•ower^ is vested irr the Cabinet headed by 
he Prime Minister who is elected by the 
Piet from its members. 

Rice, the staple food of Japan, is culti- 
ated in half the area of arable land. 
Jther crops are wheat, barley, potatoes, 
nd tobacco. Except for limestone and 
ulphur Japan is poor in minerals and 
apanese industry is heavily dependent on 
inported raw materials and fuels. Japan 
s one of the most industrially advanced 
ountries of the world. The principal 
ndustries are iron and steel, chemicals, 
extiles 'cotton, wool, silk and syntheticsj 
ishing, ceramics, precision instruments, 
ertili/ers, transport equipment and machi- 
lery and ship building. Japan's important 
hip yards numbering ^t2, produce more 
han 2..Jj?0,{)00 gross tonnage annually. 

.lORD.XN 

N: Hashemite Kingdom of Joidan* 
t: 94,500 sq. km P: (1971, cst.) 2.418,000 

Amman (520,700. 'I': Iibid 162,000), 
Nablus (213.000. Jordanian Jerusalem 
135,000) R; Moslem L: Arabic W-. 
Metric M: Jordanian Dinar (0,908 JD- 
II 0.357 JD-$I) 

A constitutional monarchy in south¬ 
west Asia, Jordan is bounded in the 
north by Syria, northeast by Iraq, east 
and south by Saudi Arabia and west bv 
'srael. 

Jordan was popularly known as Trans- 
Iordan till 194'J, when the popular name 
was changed to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan Thi population is chiefly Arabic 
>)f whom the majoritiy are Moslems and 
the rest Christians Half of Jerusalem 
lies in Jordan including most of the holy 
places of the Christian faith. Jordan was 
part of the Ottoman Empire from the 16th 
Century, until the end of World War 1. 
when it became part of the Palestine 
Mandate. In 194(>, Jordan became an in¬ 
dependent state. 

In May 1967, Israel attacked Jordan 
(IS part of its war against Egypt, with 
whom Jordan and Syria were in alliance. 
Israel occupied Old Jerusalem and the whole 
of West Jordan. Old Jerusalem was an¬ 
nexed to Israel, while West Jordan remains 
under Israeli occupation The loss of West 
Iordan has destroyed the {political integrity 
und the economic prosperity of .Jordan. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is 
constitutional monarchy. 'I'he King is the 
head of state and appoints the Premier. 
I he legislature. National Assembly, is 

' figures relate to the period before Israeli- 

Jurdan war uf Juno 1967. 


made up of a Senate of 40 members 
appointed by the King and a Chamber of 
Deputies of 60 members elected on man¬ 
hood suffrage. 

Jordan is largely a desert area, but the 
western portion i.s fertile and produces 
citras fruits, wheat, olives, grapes, (igs, 
and cotton. Phosphates from the Red Sea, 
make up the country's most important ex¬ 
port item, but tourism remains its main 
foreign exchange earner. 

KENYA 

N: Republic of Kenya A: 582,67<> 
sq. km. P; (1971 est.) 11,694,000 C: 
Nairobi (477,600; T: Mombasa (245,700) 
R: Tribal, Christian and Moslem I.: 
.Swahili (national language), Kikuvu. I uo 
and English W: Metiic M: Kenya shilling 
18 05 Ks-£ 1 7.14 Ks - SI) 

The Republic of Kenya is bordered on 
the noith by Sudan and Ethiopia, cast 
by the Somali Republic and the Indian 
Oc'cari, south by Tanzania and west by 
Uganda. 

Formerly Kenya was a British colony 
and protectorate. It became independent 
on Dec. 12, 1963 and remains within the 
Commonwealth as a republic. 

Executive power is in the hands of a 
President, Vice-President and Cabinet The 
legislature comprises a single National 
Assembly, the former Senate and House 
of Representatives having been merged in 
1967. 

Kenya's prosperitv re.«fs largely on 
agricultural products. The chief cash crops 
are cofiee, tea, sisai, cereals, wattle and 
pyrethiium Kenya is one of the few 
African countries with an important dairy 
industry. Mineral industries arc being 
organised and promise to develop. 

KHMER REPUBLIC (Cambodia) 

N: Khmer Republic 'Republique 
Kbmere) A: 181,035 sq. km P: (1969 
esl >6,701,000 C: Phnom- -Penh (394.000) 
R; Theravada Buddhism L: Khmer 
W: Metric M: Riel* (305 R-£l 

U7R=.S1). 

Khmer Republic a south east Asian 
State, is bounded by Thailand and Laos on 
the noith, by South Vietnam on the east 
and south and by the Gulf of Siam in the 
southeast. 

Khmer Republic reprc-sents the last 
remains of the great Khmer Emoire which 
in the 13th century, covered the whole ol 

• In Oct. 1971 the Riel was devalued 

and the new rale set at 1.39.72 - £l. 
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south east Asia from China to Uurma. 
In 1863, Cambodia, along with L.aos and 
Vietnam became a French Froteciorate and 
was generally referred to as Indo China. 
Cambodia became independent on Nov. 9, 
1953. On Oct 9, 1970 Cambodia was 

officially named the Khmer Republic. In 
March 1970, Cheng Hcng became pro¬ 
visional Head of State. On March 10, 
1972 Cheng Heng announced his resign¬ 
ation as Head of State in a nationwide 
broadcast and handed over power to 
Marshal Lon Nol. Marshal Lon Nol dis¬ 
missed the constitutional Assembly and 
took over power as Head of State. 

Khmer Republic is an undeveloped 
country with 50 percent of its land covered 
bv virgin forests. Rice occupies 80 per cent 
of the total cultivated area. Cattle rearing 
and lishing are fairly w'ell developed The 
forests arc rich invaluable timber. Iron, 
copper, mangoncse and gold are also 
foun«i. 

KOREA (NORIH) 

N: Domocntic People's Republic of 
Korea 121,r'3 sq km. P: '19(i9 cst ) 
13.300.000 C: Pyongyang Greater Pyong¬ 
yang) 1,364.000) R: Buddhist and 
Christian’^ I : Koican W: Metric M: Won 
'617W-£1 2.57\\--SI). 

North Korea ocucpics the northern 
part of the Korean peninsula It lies bet¬ 
ween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
•lapan. China is in the north 

I’ormeily known as the Hermet King¬ 
dom, Korea (North and South has a le 
corded history going back to 57 BC. The 
ancient Chinese invaded and ruled north 
west Korea for more than 400 years, 
iniluencine Koican culture- Round about 
AD 668 the Siila dynasty united the whole 
of Korea into one kingdom. Mongols 
invaded the country m ihe 13th century, 
.fapanese in the Kith and the Manchurs 
(China) in the 17th 1 cai of foreigner- 
fostered isolationisoin and Korea became 
‘Hermet Kingdom', clodng its doors to 
all but the Chinese 

As a result <'f the Sino Japanese war 
of 1894-95 Koiea became independent. 
But the Russo Japanese war of 1904-5 
ended Korean independent, The Japanese 
annexed i, in I9IU. 

Duiing the Second World War, 
Russia and America occupied North 
and South Korea respectively At the 
Potsdam Conference, the 38tli parallel of 
latitude was rccogni.scd as the line of 
division between the occupation areas of 
Russia and .\merica. North Korea was for¬ 
med into a Communist Republic--Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea—on May 


1,1948. The Nrirth Korean army Invaded 
South Korea in 1950, with the active 
assistance of Communist China. America 
supported South Korea, The war wjas, 
ended by an armistice on July 27, 1953 

The highest dc facto authority Is the 
Politburo of the Korean Worker’s Party 
The Politburo has II full and fourcandidau 
members. The Chairman of the Presidiun 
of the Supreme People’s Assembly is lh» 
titular head of state. The de I'lirc govern¬ 
ment is vested in a cabinet under a 
Premier, 

With the formation of the Communist 
republic in 1948, all industry was nationa 
Used and land distributed among the 
peasants. Agriculture, has since been 
collectivised. Industrial development ha< 
concentrated on heavy industry, electricity 
metallurgy, machinery and chemicals. Thf 
countiy is rich in coal and iron and mariv 
iionferrous metals. It is one the live ’.fad¬ 
ing countries of the world in the pro¬ 
duction of tungsten, graphite and magnesite. 

KORE\ (SOUTH) 

N: Republic of K'^rea A: (38,027 sq 
mi'es) P; f 1970 Census 31,460,994 C: Seoul 
.3,969,218) R: Christian, Mahayane 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shamanism, 
'Taoism and Chundo Kyo (a religion 
peculiar to Korea > L; Korean W: Metric 
M: Won (990 W-£l .372 W-^S] . 

South Korea Republic of Korea fornii 
the southern part ol the Korean penin¬ 
sula. It is bounded on the north be 
North K-)rea, on the east by the Sea ol 
Japan and on the west by the Yellow Sea 

South Korea aligned with USA and the 
West- form'd into a republic in May. 
1948 with Seoul as capital. .Syngman Rhce 
was made President and the Republic 
was formally proclaimed on August 15» 
1948. President Rhee was compelled tu 
resign m I960 The constitution \va> 
amended so as to replace the presidential 
system with a cibinei system At the 
next election I'Jiily I960) John Chang be 
came Prime Minister South Korea wa'' 
ruled by a military junta from May 16. 
1961 to December 16, 1963 On October 
IS, 1969 presidential elections were_hel;i 
and on November 26, 1963 a National 
Assembly was elected by popular vote. 

Under the constitution of 1963, thi 
President is elected by popular vote for 
four year term. The unicameral Natioi)^ 
Assembly, the highest legislative body 
consists of between 150 and 200 seats rep 
resenting both regional and nationa 
constituencies. The Prime Minister am 
Cabinet aie appointed by the President 
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Agriculture is tlie mainstay of the 
economy. The chief crop is rice. Wheat, 

^ barley and potatoes are also cultivated. 
,, 5 ! ish is both an export item and a source 
' of food. There are substantial coal de* 
posits. Other minerals include iron, tung¬ 
sten, graphite and fluorite New industries 
have been started, notably in textiles and 
food 

KUWAIT 

N: Slate of Kuwait. A 15,000 sq km 
P: (1970 Census; 733 000 C: Kuwait Town 
80,008 1 T; Hawalli (I06,.‘507) R; Moslem 
L; Arabic and English W: Metric 
M: Kuwait Dinar of 1000 (ils .857lils=£l 
329 lils-'3I). 

Kuwait, a small Arab state is on the 
north western coast of the Persian (-ulf 
between Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. With 
a per capita income of US dollars 3,738 
(nearly Rs 28,0(X)i Kuwait is one of the 
riche.st countries in the world. 

Kuwait was traditionally under the rule 
of the Al Sabah dynasty, founded in 1750. 
It became an independent state on .lune I*-), 
I'lfil. 

The ruler of Kuwait and head of state 
is the Amir. The ruler exercises his power 
through a council of ministers headed by 
a Prime Minister The legislative organ 
is the National Assembly t)f 50 members 
elected for four years by adult males except 
■servicemen and policemen. 

Petroleum is the country's only econo¬ 
mic asset, but a gigantic one. Kuwait is 
the world's fourth largest producer and 
the second largest exporter of petroleum 
Thcie arc no taxes except customs duties. 
The enormous income derived fn^m petro¬ 
leum conces.sion is being utilised in wel 
fare projects 

l.AOS 

N: The Kingdom of Laos A: 236,800 
sq. km P; (1970 cst ; 2,962,000 C: Vienti¬ 
ane (150,000) R: Buddhist 1.: Laotian 
and Tribal languages W: Metric M: Kip 
tl400 K-£l 540 K-81; 

Laos occupies a Strategic position in 
southeast Asia, bounded on the north 
by communis.t China, on the east by 
Vietnam (North and .South), on the south 
by Khmer republic (Cambodia) and on 
the west by Thailand and Burma. 

vT Laos is a constitutional monarchy of 
Thai origin. It became a French protcc 
torate in 1893 and a member of the 
I'rench indo Chinese Union in 1899 It 
became an independent state, by a treaty 
with Prance in 1949. 


Head of state is the King. E.xccutive 
power is exercised by the Prime Minister 
and a council i»f Ministers. The legislature 
consists of an advisory King’s Council 
and an elected National Assembly of 
59 members. 

The chief products are rice, tobacco, 
cotton, benzoin and shellac, tin and teak 
wood. Tin and timber are the principal 
exports. Other industries exist but on 
a very small scale 

LEBANON 

N: Republic of Lebanon A: 10,400 
sq. km. P: (1970 cst ) 2,700,000 C. Beirut, 
(1965 est I .500,000 'f; Tripoli (1965 est.; 
145,000 R; Christian and Moslem I.: Arabic 
■(French and English are widely under¬ 
stood) W: Metric M; Lebanese Pound 
(£L 8 24-£1 £L3 28-S1 

Republic of Lebanon, occupies a strip 
of land along the Mediterranean coast 
between Syria and Israel. Beirut the 
capital is an important airport. 

Before the second World War, Lebanon 
was a French mandated lerriiory. Inde¬ 
pendence was proclaimed in 1941 and 
Fiench forces left the country in 1946. 

There Is a single chamber parliament, 
the Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 
99 members elected every four years The 
President is elected foi six years and must 
be a Christian, while the Premier must 
he a Moslem. Voting is compuUorv 

Primarily an agricultural country. 
Lebanon produces olive oil, tobacco and 
fruits The chief Lebanese industries are 
oil refining, food processing and cement 
Tourism is a valuable source of income. 

LESOTHO 

N: The Kingdom of Lesotho A; 11,716 
sq miles P: U966 Census' 969.634 C. 
Maseru (1966 est 1 18,797 R; Christian 
and Tribal L; English and Scsotho *ht- 
language of ihe Basotho Tribe) W: Imperial 
M: Rand (South Afiican Currency 1.9.54 
R-£l 0.75R-.81) 

The Kingdom of Lesotho is an enclave 
within the Republic t'f South Africa, and 
is bounded by the South African pro 
vince of Orange Free state. Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal There are two main 
geographic divi.sions, the [.owlands at 
about 5 to 6 thousand feet above the sea 
level in the west and the Highlands rising 
to over eleven thousand feel in the east. 

Lesotho was a British protectorate 
under the name Basutoland, ’t became 
independent as Lesotho on Oct. 4, 1966 

The Parliament consists of the King, a 
National Assembls of 60 members elected 
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from single member constituencies. The 
Const!lulion was suspended in 1970 by 
Chief Jonathan, the Prime Minister who 
expelled King Moshoeshoe II and arrested 
the leaders of the opposition- A new 
constitution, radically dilTercnt from the 
old has been promised by the Prime 
Minister. 

The pirincipal occupation is agriculture. 
Lesotho possesses water and hydro-electric 
resources of great potential. Livestock, 
diamonds, wool and mohaii are, main 
exports. 

LIBERIA 

N:The Republic of Liberia A: ■:38,2.S0 
sq. miles'i P: (1970 cst 1,523,050 C: 
Monrovia : 150,000) R: Christian L: English 
(official language^ and Tribal W: Imperial, 
modified by US usage. VI: Libeiian dollar 
2.64 LD=£I 1 LD-I£i 

This independent republic lies on the 
Atlantic coast, the southern side of the 
West African bulge with Sierra Leone on 
the north west, (minea on the north and 
Ivory Coast on the east. 

Libeiia was founded in 1S22. It was 
declared a republic on July 26,1847. It 
IS divided into the Coastal Region of 
live countries and the Hinterland of four 
countries. 

The President of Liberia is elected for 
eight ye.irs He appoints the cabinet. The 
Senate (18 members) is elected for six 
years and the House of Representatives 
52 members for four years. Voters must 
be of Negro blood and must own 
piopertN, 

About 90 pet cent of the population 
is engaged in agriculture, much of it at 
subsistence level. Main crops are cassava, 
coffee, sugarcane and palm oil. Iron ore 
and rubber are the main exports 

LIBYA 

N: The Libvan Arab Republic A: 
1,759,500 sq.km. P: (1970 est.) 1,943,000 
C; Tripoli (19t.8 est.) 438,000 T: Benghazi 
'321,000 R: Moslem L: Arabic W; Metric 
M: Libyan Dinar (0 853 LD-£ 10.329-^81 

A republic on the north coast of Africa 
(Mediterranean coa'-t) Libya is bounded 
by Egypt. Su ian. Tunisia. Algeria, Niger 
and Chad. 

Formerly an Italian colony, Libya was 
conquered in 1942 by the Allied powers, 
Britain and France. In I94v it was created 
a sovereign state by a resolution of the 
UN and the United Kingdom of Libya 
was formed ir. 195i under King Idris 1. On 
Sept. I. 1966 a group of young army 
officers, led by Col. Mu.iramar alGadalli, 


effected a bloodless coup, deposing the 
aged king who was then convalescing 
abroad, and formed a Kevuliitionury Com¬ 
mand Council. Supreme authority is vested^ 
in the Revolutionary Council, by provisional 
constitution proclaimed in 1969. 

The main agricultural products are 
dates, olives, lemon, almond, wine and 
tobacco. Fishing, tobacco processing, 
dyeing and weaving are the important 
industries. Oil was discovered in 1957 and 
today Libya is one of the leading producers 
of oil in the world. Oil now accounts for 
99 per cent of Libyan export earning 
although it employs only about five per 
cent of (he total labour force. 

IJECHTENSTEIN 

N: Principality of Liechtenstein .A: 160 
sq, km P: 1970 21.350 C: Vaduz (3,921 
R: Chiistian L: German W: Metric 
M: Swiss Franc (10 05 fr-£l 3.85 fr-$I). 

Liechtenstein is a small state on the 
Upper Rhine, between Austria and Swit¬ 
zerland It measures 24 km from north 
to south and 9 km from east to west 

The principality of Liechtenstein was 
created in 1719 as a li-ef of the Holy 
Roman Empire The French, under 
Napoleon occupied it for a time. After 
Napoleon's downfall in 1815, Liechtenstein 
joined the Germanic Confederation In 
'866 when the Confederation was dissolved 
Liechtenstein established itself as a 
completely independent monarchy. In 1923. 

II entered into a treaty with Switzerland, 
which entitles it to share Swiss currency, 
customs and postal system But unlike, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein has not yet en¬ 
franchised its women. 

By the 192i C institution, Icgisl.ative 
powers devolved on a Diet of 15 members 
elected for four years. The K.ng contri¬ 
butes about $110,000 annually lo the' 
public treasury. There are no taxes, the 
principal source of public revenue being 
the fees levied on international companies 
who have their headquarters in the State 

The economy is mainly industrial. 
Chief industries are machines and tools, 
textiles, foodstuffs and lealherware. Finely 
engraved postage stamps are sold to 
philatelists around the world. 

LUXEMBOURG 

N: The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
A: 2,586 sq. km. P; (1970 est.) 339,848 
C; Luxembourg 1 76,143) R: Christian 
L: French ' official language), O :rman and 
Letzehurgi.sh (spoken language) W: Metric 
M: Luxembourg i'ranc (115 Lfr-=^£l 

44 Lfr-lSl . 
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Luxembourg is a small state lying in 
between Germany, Belgium and France. It 
is a Grand Duchy, which was successively 
‘Under the domination of Spain, Austria 
and J'rnnce until 1815 Its independence 
was Confirmed by the Treaty of London, 
1867. 

Under the Constitution of 1868 as 
amended in I‘119 and 1956 there is a 
single chamber legislature, the Chamber 
of Deputies, with 56 members elected for 
five years. The Grand Duke, chooses the 
Ministers, who form the Cabinet, consist¬ 
ing of the Prims Minister and six mem¬ 
bers. In addition to the Cabinet theie 
IS a Council of State of 21 members 
nominated by the Grand Duke, who form 
the Suprem*.' administrative tribunal and 
also carry outccilain legislative functions 

As a member of the European Econo¬ 
mic Community, the Benelux, the Euroftean 
Steel and Coal Community and the 
F-URATOM. Luxembourg is a highly 
indiistiiali.sfd state. Its non deposits, for¬ 
med the basis of a b'g steel indiisiiv, 
which account? for 70 per cent of the 
country's exnorts Since 1960, there has 
been a diveisitication of the economy, 
intended to ieduce the country’s depen¬ 
dence on steel. Agriculture occupies only 
10 per cent of the populatiim. 

MMAGASY REPl BMC 
(MADAGASCAR) 

N: The Malagasy Republic A: 595.790 
SCI km P: (196S 7,027,415 C: Tananarive 
1.15,000 T: T.imatave 55.000' R:Chiis- 
lian, Moslem and Tribal L: Malagasy 
and French 'ollicial languages), Hova and 
other dialects, 'spoken languages' 
W: Metric M: I'lanc Malagachc FMG 
(661 FMG-Cl 251 FM'''-i:i). 

Malagasy Repuldic, fiumerly the 
1 rench overseas territory of Madagascar 
is a large island off the east coast of 
Africa from which it is separated by the 
240 mile wide Mo/.imbique Channel. 

Madagascar became a French protec¬ 
torate in 1885 and in 1 896 a French colony. 
It proclaimed itself an autonomous re 
public within the French Community on 
October 14, 1958. Complete indepenclcnce 
was achieved in I960 

The executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected for a seven year 
term- The legislature consists of two 
Houses, the National Assembly and the 
Senate 

The President Philibert Tsiranana re- 
I'Wed on Oct. 11,1972 and turned over 


full executive powers to Army Chief of 
Stair, Gen, < labrtel Kamanantsoa who 
(as Prime Minister; funned a new' 
government. 

The economy is es.sentially agricultinal- 
Rice is the staple food and coffee the 
chief export. Tobacco, rubber and vanilla 
are also cultivated. Large herds of cattle 
arc raised. Mineral deposists include 
graphite, mica, nickel and copper. Since 
1960, chromite is being mined. An oil 
refinery is already working ami oil pros¬ 
pecting goes on apace. The ccemomy is 
operating under Five Year Plan 

MALAWI 

N: Republic of Malawi A: 45.747 sq. 
miles P: '1971 est.) 4.549,0(X) C: Zomba'* 

119,666) R: Tribal, Christian and Moslem 
L; English official languaiTC , f 'hicliewa, 
a local dialect is being developed as the 
national language W; Impenal M: Kwacha 
K2-tl K 0 77---SII. 

Malawi was onginailv known as 
Nvasaland and formed par' ol the 1 eder- 
aiion of Rhodesia and Nyasalaml under 
British domination The predominantly 
African population agitated for imlepen 
dence foi Nyasaland undci the leadership 
of Dr Hastings Banda. The British 
Ctoseinmcnt under their policy of prtt- 
gressively liberating colonies and protec¬ 
torates, granted independence to \yasa 
land, separating it from Norihcrn and 
Southern Rhodesia. On Jtiiv 6. 1964 
Nvasaland was rehorn as indepcndeiit 
Malawi State Malawi became a icpublic 
in .Inly, 1966. 

The Head of Slate and Ciovcniment is 
the Picsident Di Hastings Banda was 
appointed President foi life in l“71. 

l-!\cculive power is vested in the Presi 
dent, acting as the Prime Minister. 
Mtnisters are responsible to the I’resi- 
dent. There is a Parliament consisting of 

the President and the National Assembly 
of 75 members, of whoin 60 are elected 
and 15 nominated, for five years 

Malawi has a length of 520 miles. Its 
width varies from 200 to 50 miles. It is 
bounded by Tanzania, Mozambique and 
Zambia. Lake Nyisi lies on its ea.-.tein 
side A land of lakes and mountains, 
Malawi has infinite beauty ano is con¬ 
sidered a tourists' paiadiss^. 

* A new capitul i:- beinii huili at l.ilc.niLWc 
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MALAYSIA 

N: The Federation of Malaysia 
A; 127,581 sq. miles P: (1970 Census > 
10,434,000 C: fFederal Capital Kuala 
Lumpur f451,728) T: Oeorge Town 
270 ,0191, Ipoh (247,689). Johore Bahru 
'135,936) R: Moslem, Buddhist, Hindu 
and Christian L: Malay (National lang* 
uagei, English is widely spoken, Chinese 
dialects and Tamil W: Imperial and local 
M: Malaysian dollar (7.35 Md=£l 
2.82 Mu=Sl). 

Malaysia consists of the 11 Malayan 
states and the Borneo states of Sarawak 
and Sabah (North Borneo . Malaya on 
the Malay Peninsula, is bordered on 
the east by the South China Sea. on the 
south by the strait of Johore, on the west 
by the Strait of Malacca and the Andaman 
Sea, and on the north by Thailand 
Sarawak and Sabah are bordered on 
the south by Kalimantan. On the west, 
north and east are the South China, Sulu 
and Celebes Seas The population of 
Malaysia is mixed. The Malay proper a 
southern branch of the Mongoloid race 
account for about 50 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. the Chinese for about 37 5 per cent 
and Indian for about 11 per cent. 

The Federation of Malaysia was for¬ 
mally inaugurated on September 16, 1963 
It comprises the Federation of Malaya 
which includes 9 Malay Sultanates) and 
the two former British Straits Settlements 
of Malacca and Penang and the former 
British Crown colonies of Sabah (previ¬ 
ously known as British North Borneo and 
Sarawak. Singapore which was a member 
of the I cderaiion of Malaysia when it 
was first inagurated,severed its ties with 
the Federation on August 9, 1965 and 
became an independent republic. 

The supreme head of Malaysia is an 
elected monarch- The monaich acts on 
the advice of Parliament and a Cabinet 
The I'ederal Parliament is composed of 
two Houses, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Senate has 58 
members who serve six year terms. The 
Houses of Representatives has 144 mem¬ 
bers elected for six year terms The Fed¬ 
eral Executive is the Cabinet, headed by 
the Prime Vi.nister, leader of themtjority 
m the Federal Huuse of Representatives 

The economy is sustained on the export 
earnings of a narrow range of products, 
principally, rubber, tin, palm oil and 
timber. Malaysia is the world's leading 
producer of rubber- Palm oil and timber 
are increasing in importance as export 
items- Malaysia is also the world's major 
pioducer of tin, providing about 40 per 


cent of the world output. Iron ore, gold, 
ilmenitc and bauxite form other major 
mineral resources. Oil production is be¬ 
coming important. Sarawak is already 
producing about /h,000 barrels a day. 
Other areas are being explored for oil. 

MALDIVES 

N. The Republic of Maldives* 
A: 20,000 sq. miles P: (1970) 114,469 
C: Malei (13,610) R. Moslem L: Maldi¬ 
vian (a dialect of Sinhalese) W: Imperial 
M. Maldivian Rupee '5.9R^ S 1) I Maldi¬ 
vian Rupees 1.25 Sri Lanka Rupees. 

The Maldives, an independent Sultanate, 
is an archipelago in the Indian Ocean' 
to the south west of India and to the 
wes» of Sri Lanka The archipelago 
consists of 19 coral atolls including 
about 2,000 individual islands, and extends 
for about 300 miles from north to south, 
the northernmost atoll lying about 300 
miles south-west of India and 400 miles 
from Sri Lanka 

The Islands had been a British protected 
state since 1887. The Maldives attained 
full independence on July 26, 1965. It 
became a republic on November II, 1968 

The Head of the State is the President 
elected hv popular vote every four years 
The Majlis is the legislative body, consis¬ 
ting of 54 members, elected for five 
years The President is assisted by a 
cabinet, chosen by him, but responsible 
to the Majlis 

Most of the people arc seafarers. 
Coconuts, fruits and millet are the main 
crops. The chief I'xrcupation is fishing, 
and production of processed fish is the 
main industry 

MALI 

N: Republic of Mali A: 1,239,998 sq 
km P: (1969) 4.929.000 C. Bamako 

• 175,000) R: Moslem and Tirbal L: French ' 
'olfi::ial language). Bambara, Sonrai and 
a number of other languages \V: Metric 
M: Mali Franc (1326 Mali Francs =•£! 
5I0MF = 81). 

Mali is a land-locked state in West 
Africa, bounded by Algeria on the north, 
Mauritania and Senegal on the west, 
Cfuinea and Ivory Coast on the south 
and Upper Volta and Niger on the east- 

The Republic of Mali in West Africa 
was once a French overseas territory. In 
1958, it became a republic called the 
Republic of Soudan, within the French 
Community In 19.50, it joined with' 
Senegal to form the Federation of Mali- 
The Federation was dissolved in Aug I960 

Known as the Muhlive Isiniuis until 

April 1969. 
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and the Soudan was proclaimed the 
Republic of Mali. 

On Nov. 19, 1964 President Modibo 
Keita was overthrown in a bloodless 
coup d’etat led by army officers under 
St. Moussa Traore. They rule the country 
under a provisional constitution. 

The country is poor in natural resour¬ 
ces. A large part of it lies in the 
Sahara desert Only about 20 per 
cent of the land is cultivable The main 
crops are rice, millet and groundnuts- 
Live.stock-raising is important and the 
processing of hides and skins, remains the 
only industry. There is extensive river 
fishing and good c.vport trade in dried 
and .smoked fish. 

MAITA 

N: Malta A: 121 sq. miles P: (1970) 
^122,187 C; Valetta (15,466) K: Christian 
L: Maltese and English odicial language) 
Italian is widely spoken W: Imperial 
M: Maltese Ptiund (0.98 M£-£l 0.37 
M£-$|.) 

Malta is an island in the central Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, 60 miles from Sicily and about 
200 miles fiom the African coast This 
state also includes the adjoining islands 
of Cio7o and Comino. 

Malta became an independent member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations on 
September 21. 1964. The British Queen 
is represented in Malta by the Governor 
Cieneral. 

The head of Government is the Prime 
Minister, leader of the majority in the 
unicameral Parliament (the House of 
Representatives), which comprises 50 
members elected by universal suffrage, 
every five years under a system of 
proportional representation. 

The rocky country has no natural 
resources, no rivers, no lakes and almost 
no trees. Cultiv.tble land amounts to less 
than half the area and is mainly taken 
up for building houses. With the drastic 
reduction of military expenditure by 
Britain, the Maltese had to set up new 
industries to support themselves. Textiles, 
footwear, rubber products and plastics 
are now exported Agricultural products 
include onions, potatoes and tomatoes. 
Tourism hdwever remains the island's 
major industry. 

MAURITANIA 

N: The Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
A: l,03;).000 .sq. km P; i|968 cst.) 
1,120,000 C: Nouakchott (20,000) 
R: Moslem L: Arabic and French (official 
languages) W: Metric M: CFA Franc 
'661 l’-£l 2SI F-81). 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
is on the Atlantic coast of the West 
African bulge. It is bordered by Spanish 
Sahara in the north west. Algeria in the 
north east, Mali in the cast and Mali 
and Senegal in the south. 

Mauritania, a former French overseas 
territory became an autonomous unit in 
1958 and fully independent in I960. It 
has chosen to remain outside the French 
Community. 

The constitution of 1961 provides that 
the head of state shall be a President 
elected by universal suffrage for a five 
year term. The National Assembly, a uni¬ 
cameral legislature, is also elected by 
universal suffrage for live years. The 
President is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers which he appoints. 

The economy is traditionally nomadic- 
Livestock, mainly sheep are gra7cd over 
a wide area. Fishing is important Impor¬ 
tant deposits of Iron and copper have 
been sighted and are being exploited 
Oil prospecting goes on 

MAURITIUS 

N: Mauritius'^ .A: (720 sq. miles) P: 
(1969 est ) 798,684 C; Port Louis 

(140,000) R: Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
L: English, French official purposes) and 
Creole 'derived from French), Hindi, 
Urdu and Chinese W: Metric M' Rupee 
13.33 R-£l 5 11 R~sl , 

Mauritius lies about 500 miles cast 
of Malagasy in the Indian Ocean. The 
northern part of the island is a flat 
niain rising to a fertile central plateau 
bordered by mountains 

Mauritius was discovered by the 
Portuguese between 1507 and 1512, but 
the Dutch were the first settlers. The 
British occupied the island in 1810, and 
it was formally ceded to (ireat Britain by 
the Treaty of Paris (1914 .. It became an 
independent state on March 12, 1968 

The head of state is Queen Elizabeth 
U, who is represented bv a Governor 
General- The legislative assembly has 70 
members, from which the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet are chosen. 

The island is an extreme example of 
a one crop economy, sugar cane being 
the only crop that supports the economy 
Molasses, tea and tobacco are exported 
There is widespread unemployment, which 
is probably the underlying reason for the 
racial tensions in the country lictween 
Indians, Negroes, Europeans and 
Coloureds- 

• Dependencies-Podrijiufs, AiifttcifK and 

Cargudu^ Carajus. 
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MEXICO 

IS: United Slates ol' Mexico A; 
1.972,547sq km P(l970Census)48.38l,547 
C; Mexico City i2,902,%9) R; Christian 
L: Spanish \V: Metric M: Peso 

.12.45 P-£l 12 48 P-s| . 

A federal republic of* middle America 
Mexico is bounded by the US, British 
Honduras and t Guatemala Gulf of Mexico 
and Gulf of Campeche are in the east 
while Pacific Ocean and Gulf of California 
are in the west. The climate varies with 
altitude. The lowlands are hot and wet. 
or damp while the highlands are temperate 
Much of the north and west is desert. 

Its history falls into four epochs- the 
era of the Indian empires before 1521) 
the Spanish colonial phase (1521 1810). 
the period of natitmal formation 1810- 
1910) and the piesent period which began 
with the social revolution of I9l 1-21. 

The constitution of Mexico ts rimilai 
lo that of the United Stages, The execu- 
ti\c is led by ihc President elected ftn- 
-.ix sears. The legislature consists of two 
Houses, the Senate* of 60 members elected 
for six years and Chamber «rf Deputies 
of 210 members elected for three years. 
The Federation is made up of 29 states, 
two Icrritoriei, and a federal district 
Mexico City . Mexico City was the 
venue of the 1968 0!>mpics. 

Mexico IS well suited for agriculture 
but is obliged to import fttod The 
important agiiculturai products atemaixe, 
rice, wheal and sugar. Sea fishing is also 
important ns an occupation. Mining is 
the principal industrv. Mexico is one of 
the w'orld's leading producers of silver 
and sulphur. Oil is an important item of 
the economy with 14 refineries working. 
Other minerals include coal, /inc, lead and 
manganese. 

MON.UO 

N; The Principality of Monaco A: 

• 70 hectares 1.51 sq km. P; 1970 
211,.52 C: Monie Carlo (1968 9,948 R: 
Christian L: french and Monegasque 
a mixture of French and Italian W: 
Metric M: French I nine Sec under 
France). 

A sovereign principality on France’s 
'.outh-eastern Mediterranean coast, Monaco 
IS bounded on land by the French 
department ot Alpes Maritimes 

Monaco has existed as a separate 
entity since the lOth century AD. 
During the french Revolution, Monaco 
lost ns indepeiuicnce but regained it in 


1814- On .Ian. 7, 1911, Prince Albert, 
great-grandfather of the reigning sovereign 
Prince Rainier promulgated the first 
constitution, which was amended in 1917. 
The legislative power is exercised by the 
Prince and the National Council of 18 
members, elected for live years Executive 
power is exercised in the name of the 
sovereign by the Minister of State, assisted 
by three members of the Council of 
< Government. 

Monaco is famous as a tourists' 
centre. Its main souices of rcvenui^ aie 
tobacco monopoly and taxes on gambling 
c.arried on in Monte Carlo, Casino 

MONGOLIA 

N; Mongolian People's Republic A* 
1.565,000 sq. km. I*. (1960 l.2U),?00 

C; Ulan Bator U969 e^i. 254,000 R- 
Buddhist, Lamiiism still survives I • 
Mongolian (written since 1916 in Russian 
characters) W: Metric M: Togrr^g 
9 60 T-£l 4.55 T si . 

The Mongolian People's Republic lies 
ill Central A.sia with the S<i\iet Union 
lo the north and China t<> the south, 
east and west 

Northwo^t Mongolia is fertile hut the 
soiiin west IS mostly desert, including the 
famous Gobi desert and t.hc Ordos desen 
in the extreme southeast. I he maioiitv 
of the popu1ati(>n is still nomadic 

Mongolia. originally a Chinc.se 
piovinfc proclaimed its independence in 
1911. A revolutionary government came to 
power in 19,21. A People's Republic was 
proclaimeu with Russian assistance in 1924 
In 1946 China recognised the independenee 
of the Mongolian Peeipic’s Republic and 
this independence was guaranteed bj the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 19.50. Mongolia 
became a mcmbei of the UN in 1961 
A 20-yeai Ticaty of Fiiendsiiip, Co- 
operaiion and Mutual Assistance wi'h the 
Soviet Union was signed in 1966. Though 
treaties of friendship and economic 
assistance have been signed both with 
China and the Soviet Union, the Moi« 
goUan Republic leans more towards Russia 
than China. 

Legislative power is vcstcti in Ihc (Great 
People’s Khural, which meets anually 
and is elected for a three-year term. In 
the period between sessions the highc.si 
organ of stale power is the Presidium of 
the Great People’s Khinal. The highest 
executive organ is the Council of Mini¬ 
sters, responsible to lltc Gieat People’s 
Khural 

Livestock raising is the principal 
occupation and comprises horses, oxen, 
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sheep, goals, and camels. The herdsmen 
arc organised in collectives. State I'arms, 
of which there were 32, in 1970, practice 
large-scale agriculture and have brought 
vast ureas of virgin land under culti¬ 
vation. Minerals include tin, led and 
coppei. Indusirialisation, with foreign 
aid is on the way. 

MOROCCO 

N.' Kingdom of Morocco. .\. 500,00(1 
stj. km. P: (1969) 15,030,000 C: Rabat 

1970 csl.) 261,000 I’: Casablanca 

1,250,000), Marrakesh (262,200) R; 
Moslem L; Arabic W: Meiiic M; Dirham 
12 Dh=£l 4.66 Dh-.sl.) 

The monarchy of Morocco, occupying 
I he north-weslcrn tip of Africa is a 
icmnant of the great Shercclian Empire 
founded by Arabs in the 7th ccntuiy 
AD and which lulcd the wliolc of Norlh- 
wc'.l Africa and much of Spain It is 
hordc.'cd by Algeria on the cast and the 
Spanisli Saliara on tlic south. North 
Atlantic Ocean on the west and Medi¬ 
terranean Sea on the north The Atlas 
inouniains stietch acioss Morocco. 

By the beginning of the 20lh ccntuiy, 
p.iil ol Moiocco came under the inllucoce 
of the Erench and part under Spain. 
Tangier, the leading port of Morocco 
was an international zone. In 1956 
Morocco became independent having 
concluded tieaties with l ianCe and Spain 
in 1957 Moiocco was proclaimed a 
Kingdom under King Mohammed V. 
langict was incorpoialed into Morocco 
m I960 

Primarily an agiicultural country 
Morocco produces cereals, including 
barley, wheat and com. Vineyards aic 
.tbundant and dates form a regular crop. 
Livestock raising is important and fishing 
IS well developed. Tlic most important 
mineral extracted is phospitate, of which 
Morocco icmains a world supplier. Othei 
miucruls aie iron oic, coal, lead and 
mangaiiese. 

M use A I AND OMAN 

N; Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
V: 82,000 sq. krn P; il970 cst.) 750,000 
('. Muscat R: Moslem L: Arabic W; 
Imperial, incLrie and local M; Rial Saidi 
(RS1-£1, RS0 384=81) 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
lies in the south cast part of the Arabian 
1 Peninsula. Us coast line stretches along 
the Arabian .Sea, Oulf of Oman and 
Persian Oulf. 

The country has a long history. Faily 
Scinilic liibal settlers were conquered by 


the Persians by about 550 B C. Later 
eonquerors were the Parthians, the Caliphs 
of Baghdad, Turks, Portuguese and 
Persians again The Al bu Said dynasty 
threw out the Persians in 1744. 

The Government is a hereditary 
monarchy. The Sultan is assisted in his 
government by a personal Adviser, the 
Minister or the Interior, a Military 
Secretary and the Secretary for Lxiernal 
Affairs. 

Cultivated arcus produce bananas, 
grapes, wheat, vegetables, coconuts and 
frankincense. The chief exports arc dates 
and other fruits, sailed lish and pearls- 

NAURU 

N: Republic of Nauru 8 2 sq. 

miles P: (1971 cst.) 6,927 C: Nauru 
R; Christian L: English and Nauruan 
VV: Imperial M: Australian dollar. 

Nauru is a small island in theccntial 
Paciiic. It is an oval-shaped upheaval 
coral island of approximately 12 miles 
in circumfeiencc, surrounded by a reef 
which is exposed at low tide 

Nauru island was discovered by Capr 
Feain in 1798 In 1888, Germany con¬ 
quered the island and set up a colony 
During the first World War, Austialia 
occupied it on behalf of the allied forces 
It was administered under a mandate 
conferred on the British ['mpire aiuJ 
appiovcd by the League of Nations until 
November J, 1947, when the UN General 
Assembly appiovcd a trusteeship agree¬ 
ment with the governments of Austialia, 
New Zealand and United Kingdom as 
joint administering auihoiity- Nauru 
became an independent republic on 
January 31, 1968 

The head of slate is the Picsidcnl 
He is assisted by a 4 man cabinet. The 
legislative Assembly is unicameral, 
consisting of 18 raembcr.s elected by 
universal suffiagc. 

About four-fifths of the area of Nautu 
IS phosphate bearing rock Expoit: 
Phosphates- 

NEPAL 

N: Kingdom of Nepal ■ 54,362 
sq.niiies) P: (1971 Census) 11,292,84! 
C: Kathmandu 1 332.982) R: Hindu and 
Buddhksl L: Nepali VV: Imperial and local 
M: Nepalese Rupee (26.38 N R-£i 10.1 
NR-Sl) 

Nepal IS a constitutional monarchy in 
the southern slope ol the Himalayas, situ 
ated between Ind’a and China. Sikkim 
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lies to the cast or Nepal. It was origi¬ 
nally divided into numerous petty 
principalities under local chiefs- 

By the 19th century, the petty chief¬ 
tains were united under the ruling family 
of the Shahs But the kings of the Shah 
family were virtual prisoners of the Rana 
family, who claimed to be hereditary 
Prime Ministers of Nepal. In 1951, 
Maharajadhiraja Tribhiivana Vir Vikram 
ended the rule of the Ranasand established 
a popular government. 

On December 15. 1960 King Mahen- 
dra suspended the Parliament, dismissed 
the government and assumed full powers 
On December 16, 1962 the King promul¬ 
gated a new constitution which estab 
lishcd “Partyless Panchayat Democracy” 
Under this system the National 
Assembly consists partly of elected 
members and partly of nominated 
members. King Mahendra died on January 
31, 1972. He was succeeded by his son 
King Dircndra. 

Nepal is rich in forest wealth and 
quartz deposits. The principal exports are 
jute, rice, cattle, hides, wheat and herbal 
drugs. 

NETHERLANDS 

N: Kingdom of the Netherlands A: 
33,68tJ sq km. ^excluding Antilles and 
Surinam! P:(1970 est.. 13,119,430 C: 
Amsterdam 1971, 820,406 Seat of 

Government, The Hague 537,643) T: 
Rotterdam 679,032). Utrecht (278.417 
R: Christian L: Dutch W: Metiic M: 
Gulden, also known as Florin or (luildcr 
(8.27 G=£l. 3 20-.S1 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
comprises the Netherlands, Antilles and 
Surinam. The Netherlands is located in 
Europe, between Belgium and Germany 
The country is plainland with an average 
height of 37 ft. above sea-level Much of 
the land however, is below sea-level and 
is protected by dykes, which extend for 
some 1,500 miles 

In the 9th century A D when the Holy 
Roman Empire disintegrated, the low 
land countries of Europe—Netherlands, 
Holland, Belgium and I'landers—split up 
into a numbc’ of duchies. These little 
principalities remained under Burgundy 
for some time and later under the Spanish 
King. The Spanish King Philip II sent 
the Duke of Alva, as Governor to check 
the rise of nationalism and the growth 
of Protestantism in the lowland areas. In 
1579 William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
formed a confederation of the northern 
provinces (lowlands) cant'd Estates, in the 


Union of Utrecht. This was the tirst step 
towards the formation of a nationalist 
State. The Union repudiated Spanish 
sovereignty in 1581 and became the Dutch 
Republic. But in 1795. France established 
its dominance in the Netherlands. In 1813 
the French were expelled from Holland. 
In 1815, the Congress of Vienna, formed 
a kingdom of the Netherlands, including 
Belgium, under William 1 with Brussels 
and The Hague as alternative capitals. In 
1830 the Belgians revolted and formed a 
separate kingdom. 

The constitution of the Netherlands, 
first promulgated in 1814, but later 
amended provides for a hereditary consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. Parliament is bica¬ 
meral, consisting of the Lower Chamber 
or Second House and the first Chamber 
or Upper House 

NEW ZEALAND 

N: Dominion of New Zealand A: 
103.740 sq miles P; ' 1971 Census) 
2,862.631 C Wellington (324,032) T: 
Auckland (689,400) Christ Church 
(302,610) K: Christian. LiEnglish and Maori 
dialects W: Imperial* M; New Zealand 
Dollar .2 20 NZ=£1 0.82 NZ=S1 ■. 

New Zealand lying in the South 
Pacific Ocean with Tasman Sea on the 
west, consists of two large islands. North 
Island (44,281 sq m.' and South Island 
'58,093 sq. m.- and numerous small islamls 
of which Stewart Island 670 sq m j and 
Chatham Island arc the largest. Cook 
Strait separates North Island from South 
Island. Th- islands cover a diversity of 
topographical features, with mountains, 
lakes, waterfalls, virgin forests, volcanoes 
and hot springs. 

New Zealand was discovered in 1642 
by a Dutch navigator, Abel Janszoon 
I'asman. British sovereignty was pro- 
i laimed in 1840. New Zealand is the home 
of the Maoris, a highly developed Poly¬ 
nesian race, whose ancestors had migrated 
to New Zealand several centuries ago. It 
became a Dominion in 1907 and an inde¬ 
pendent member of the Commonwealth 
in 1947. 

It is a self -governing membe'' of the 
Commonwealth and the Queen is repre¬ 
sented by a Governor General who is aided 
by an executive council. The unicameral 
legislature consists of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives of 80 members elected for a 
term of 3 year?. 


* The metric system was introduced into 
the schools in 1971; the whole country is 
expected to go metric by 1975. 
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Primary industries arc dairying, meat 
and wool- The major crops are wheat, 
oats and barley. Minerals include coal 
^and gold- Pulp and paper industry is 
*^highly developed. Iron, steel and alumi< 
nium arc new industries. 

NICARAGUA 

N: Republic of Nicaragua A: 118.358 
sq.km P: '1968) 1,841,759 C: Managua 
397,663) R; Christian L; Spanish W; 
Metric (Spanish and local measures arc 
also in general use) M: Cordoba (18-35 
C=£l 7.05 C-81). 

Nicaragua is located in the heart of 
Central America, bordered on the north 
by Honduras, on the south by Ci)sta Rica, 
on the east by the Caribbean Sea and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

After gaining independence from Spain 
in 1821, Nicaragua was united for a 
short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, 
Hnallv becoming an independent nation in 
1838 

Since 193i) the Somaza family had 
dt)minaied Nicaraguan politics. From 
1936 ti) 1967 there were 4 Presidents of 
whom 3 were Somozas. Gen. Anastasio 
Somo/a, who became President in 1967 per¬ 
suaded both Houses of Legislature to vote 
their own dissolution in 1971 on the 
strength of a promise to draw up a new 
.constitution and to hold fresh general 
elections 

Agriculture is the principal source of 
national income The most important 
agricultural pioducts are cotton, colfec, 
sugarcane and cocoa. Chief industries 
arc matches, leather, beer, plywood, 
cosmetics and plastic goods. Gold and 
copper arc mined. 

MGER 

N; Republic of the Niger 126,700 
sq.km. P: n970cst } 4,016,000 C. Niamey 
86,000) R; Muslim and Tribal L: French, 
local languages Tuareg, Djcrma, I’ulani 
and Hause) W: Metric M; Franc Cf'A 
661 CFA=-£1 2.54 CI’A-.SG 

The Republic of the Niger, a former 
I rcnch overseas territory lies in the heart 
of West Africa'. It is surrounded by Algeria 
and Libya in the north, Chad in the cast. 
Nigeria and Dahomey in the south and 
-Upper Volta and Mali in the west. 

' Formerly, part of French West Africa. 
Niger became a self governing republic 
Within the !■ rcnch Community in 1958. 
It became fully independent oh August 3. 
I960. 


Niger is a republic with an elected 
President who is the head of the executive 
It is an agricultural country with very 
limited resources- The principal crop is 
peanuts, with cotton following. Raising 
of cattle is the next most important 
occupation of the people. 

NIGERIA 

N: Federation of Nigeria A: 356,669 
sq. miles P: (1963 Census! 55,770,056 
C: Lagos, (Federalcapital) (665,246i. Ibadan 
'Western State Capital' '627,379) R; Mos¬ 
lem, Christian and Tribal L; English. 
Hausa, Ibo and Yornba W; Imperial and 
local M: Nigerian Pound (0.85 N=£l 
0-33 N-SI) 

The Federation of Nigeria is a West 
African coastal state within the Gulf of 
Guinea, with Niger to the north and 
Dahomey and Cameroon on either side 
It was composed of four distinct autono¬ 
mous regions, each with its own adminis¬ 
tration. Northern, Western. Mid-western 
and Eastern; plus the federal territory 
of Lagos. 

As reorganised in 1967 Nigeria is now 
made up of 12 States, the Northern region 
having been split into six States and the 
Eastern into three, in addition to the Mid 
Western, Western and Lagos States. 

Formerly a British colony and protec¬ 
torate, Nigeria became a federation in 
1954. It became an independent state 
in 1960 In October 1963 Nigeria became 
a republic within the Commonwealth. In 
January 1966 the civil government was 
brought to an end by the overthrow and 
death of two regional premiers and of 
the I''cdcral Prime Minister Sir Abubakcr 
Tafawa Balewa. A provisional military 
government headed by Maj, Gen. Johnson 
Aguiyi Ironsi took over both the federal 
and regional governments The Federal 
system was abolished by Maj. Gen. Ironsi 
in May 1966 and a unitary form of 
government was introduced. Intcr- 
communal violence resulted in the disloca¬ 
tion of the country and the brcakdowti 
of central authority. Maj. Gen. Ironsi 
was killed in July, 1966 and his successor 
Gen. Gowon revived the Federation, 

A rift developed between the Federal 
Government and the MMitary Governor 
of the Eastern Region, Col. Odumegwii- 
Ojukwu, over long term constitutional 
arrangements. On May 30, 1967 the 
Eastern Region seceded from the Federa¬ 
tion of Nigeria, declaring itself an in¬ 
dependent republic, Biafra. The federal 
government refused to recognise the seces¬ 
sion. The unequal civil war between the 
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iO!>t of the Federation and seceded 
Uian-u ended in 1970 with the Federal 
troops occupying the whole of Biafra. 
Nigei ia is again a single political entity- 
Under a constitutional decree of 1967 
all powers arc vested in the Supreme 
Military Council, made up of the Military 
Governors of the 12 States the heads of 
services and the Inspector General of 
Police under the chairmanship of the 
Conimaiulei in Chief, Gen. Gowon who 
had promised a return to Curlian rule, as 
early as possible. 

The chief agiicultural products arc 
cocoa, palm oil, nalm kernels, cotton 
rubber, peanuts and skins Tin, lead and 
asbestos represent the chief minerals. 
There is extensive exploitation of the finest 
for vaiious timbers. Crude oil exports 
have become important since 1970 
Industry is dixersilicd; beer, ccincni, 
cigarettes and aluminium products being 
the main items. 

NOKW V\ 

N: Kiimdom ol Norway Noiwav 
Svalbard) sq. km. P 1970 

.1,SSX,305 C: Odo 481,548) R; Christian 
1,; Norwegian. There are two foi ms of the 
Norwegian language W; Metric N. Krone 
(17.28 Kr-Jfl 6.65 Ki=i:i 

Norway extends along the western part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula from the 
Skagciak which separates it from Denmark 
to tlie North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, 
svherc 'i meets I inland and Soviet Russia 
The country’s greatest length is I ,100 
miles vvith a width \arying from 4 to 
270 miles. Noiway is known as the La/n/ 
of t/ii’ MidniffhI Sun, See p. 169) because 
in the North Capo area, the sun does not 
set from the middle of May until the 
end of .luly, nor docs it use above the 
hoiizon from the end of November to 
the end of January. More than 72 pet 
cent of Norway is unproductive Rivers 
and lakes occupy about 5,000 aq niiks. 
and forests nearly 30,000 sq. miles 

Norway was an independent countly 
for many centuries, but was united with 
D'.:nraark between 1381 and 1814 and 
with Sweden between 1.814 and 1905. In 
1905 Norway and Sweden agreed to di.s- 
solve the union, butli becoming inde¬ 
pendent sovereign states. The constitution 
adopted by Norway in 1814 provides foi 
a constitutional monarchy. with a 
parliament the .Storting) consisting of I5(i 
members, elected foi four yeais. 

Exccutne power is m^minally vesteil 
in the King The King's executive powei 
is exercised thiough the State Council or 


Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister. 
The King appoints the government in 
accordance with the will of the Storting 
(Parliament). 

The important agricultural products are 
oats, rye and potatoes A special feature 
of Norway is that agriculture is combined 
with fishing, fur, farming and forestry. 
Fishing is a major occupation with im¬ 
mense quantities of cod. herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon Forests 
provide raw material for many industries. 
Mining is an important industry. There is 
very little coal, but plenty of hydro¬ 
electric power to run big factories. The 
principal m tniifactures arc food productsx 
machinery and metal work, wood, paper 
and pulp, textile, soap, aluminium and 
electro-chemical products 

P.VKISIAN 

IN: Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
.M0.403 sq. miles P: '1972'sept.) 6,4,892,000 
C: Islamabad il96l Census’) 50.000 1; 
(all 1971 est. Kaiachi 3.442,000. Lahore 
1,985,800 . Rawalpindi (489,500), Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind) '785.000), Lyallpur (l,0l(S,400), 
.Multan 677,800), Pcshawai 318,700 
R: Moslem L: Urdu (National language 
and English W: Imperial M: Pakistan 
Rupee 12.41 Rs =£1 4 76 Rs. &L. 

The State of Pakistan, now con- 
Imcd to West Pakistan, oiiginally came 
into existence in 1947, following the 
partition of India, into two States, Lidia 
and Pakistan. Pakistan thus formed, 
consisted i f two distinct and distant 
geographical blocs -West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan, separated fi om each other, 
by nearly 1,000 miles of Indian tci ritory. 
In Dec, 1971 East P.akistan declared 
Itself an independent sovereign republic 
under the name of Bangladesh. Thus 
Pakistan was reduced to Wc^t Pakistan, 
made up of the old British pi ovinccs of 
Sind, part of Punjab. Baluchistan and the 
North West Frontier Province West 
Pakistan, that is, the present day Pakistan, 
borders Afghanistan, Iran, India and 
China. 

Pakistan his had a troublesome 
history from the outset. First constituted 
as a Dominion in the Biiiish Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, with Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. l ather of Pakistan as Governor 
General, Pakistan proclaimed itself a re¬ 
public within the Commonwealth in 1956 
General Iskandar Mirza, the first 
President was displaced by the Comman¬ 
der in Chief Gen Ayub Khan in 1958. 
In 1969, Gen Yahya Khan took over ihe 
government. He retired in disgiacc and 
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gave over Uic government to President 
Bhutto. 

In the interval, Pakistan embroiled 
.itself in wars with India, over Kashmir, 
Rann of Kutch and East Pakistan, losing 
the last of the wars ignominiously in 
1971 and with it East Paki.stan. East 
Pakistan has since become an independent 
country under the name Bangladesh On 
April 10, 197 5, the National Assembly of 
West Pakistan adopted a new constitution. 
The four provinces, formed in 1970, 
namely .Sind, Punjab, Baluch'stan and 
Frontier Province constitute the Pakistan 
of today 

Agricultuic is the mainstay of Pakistan 
economy. Wlical, sugar cane, and cotton 
arc the major crops. Indusliics are being 
developed with foreign assistance. The 
emphasis is however, on armaments, on 
which Pakistan spend.s ncaiiy 6(1 per cent 
of its total levciitie which comes to 
about 10 per cent of the Clioss National 

IMOliuCt. 

PAN WI \ 

IN: Rc|Hiblie of Panama .\: 75,(>50 sq 
ktn. (o.xcludmg the Panama Canal Zone) 
P: ' I‘i70 Census 1 I,42K.(!ST C: Panama 
City ?fS7()4) R: Christian L: Spanish 
W; Imperial and Metric M- Balboa 
( 2.60 B-ii IB-.si . 

Panama is a narrow stiip of tcnitoiy 
at the southern end the Isthmus sepa- 
laling North and South Americas It is 
situated between Costa Kiea in Central 
.Ninerica and Colombia in South America. 
The Caribhea.i Sea is on the north and 
Pacilic Ocean in the south At its narrow¬ 
est point, 50 miles wide, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans are united b> 
the famous Panama Canal. 

In 1.501 Spain discovered Panama. 
Panama left Spain to join Colombia m 
IH2I. After a levolt in 190.5 it declared 
It*.- independence and established a sepa • 
lale government. 

On October 12. 1968 the civilian 
government of Arnulfo Arias was ousted 
by a military coup d' etui. Following the 
military coup the National Assembly was 
dissolved. Aftei eleven days. President 
■Arias was deposed. Foiii montns of 
uncertainty continued, when Goii. Omai 
To’-rijos, Commandci of the National 
(luard, emerged as the leader of the 
nation. Gen Torrijos has piomi.sed a 
Constituent .As.scmbly to draw up a new 
constitution. 

The soil is extiemclv fertile but near¬ 
ly One-hall of the land K uncultivated. 


The chief crops arc bananas, cocoa, coffee 
and ccieals Industry is mainly centred 
around sugar and alcoholic beverages 
Shrimp lishing is important. There aic 
limber resources, notably mahogany. 

PARAGUAY 

N: Republic of Paraguay .V: 406,752 
sc|. km P: ( 1970 est.i 2,5X6,000 
C: Asuncion '440,000) R: Christian 
1/ Spanish W': Metric M; Gurani 
(52IG-£1 126G--S1) 

Paraguay is one (d iJie landlocked 
countries of South Amci ica eiowdcd bet¬ 
ween Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina. The 
Paraguay river is navigable for some LSCO 
miles and steamers come up to Asuncion, 
w'hich is the chief port of the state, ITiis 
makes up for lack of coast line of 
sea harbours. 

.Sebastian Cabot landed in Paraguay in 
1527. By 1555, Paraguay had become a 
Spanish possession. In IXtl it gamed 
its independence fiom Spain, and for 
a biicf intorva! (1X15—1840) leinaincd 
under a dictaliir. After a series of battle-, 
with Bra/d, Argcntuia and Utuguay, Paia- 
guay adopted a const itulion in 1870, which 
was recast after 1968 

Executive power exercised by the 
Piesidcnt, assisted by a Council of Slate 
The lcgi>!alurc is the bicaincial chamber 
of Senators and Dcpulicj., elected for 
a five year term. 

About 75 per cent of llic pi'pidalion is 
engaged in agriculture and allied pm suits, 
with catile bicedingas an important I’Ccupa- 
lion. The most important agricultural 
crops are corn, cotton, beans, tobaccci 
and citrus fruits The limber resouiccs 
of the st.ite arc enormous. The chiel 
exports are beef and other food products, 
qucbiaclu) i.Iiard wood), liide^ and skins. 

PERU 

N: Republic of Pciu 1,285.215 

.sq. km P: 1970) l.f,586,500 C: Lima 

(.5,155,800- R; CIni.siian L: Spanish 
and Oucchiia Indian language. W: 
Metric M; Sol 112.85 S- £1 45 5 S-S1 ) 

Peru, on the west cua^l of Soutii 
America along the Pacific, has lor its 
neighbours, Ecuador and Colombia in the 
north, Brazil and Bolivia in the east and 
Chile in the south Peru has a eoast-hne 
of some I.-^IO miles. Its greatest width 
ts about 800 miles. The Andc' mountains 
dominate Peru. Some of iheiarcM species 
of animals, the iicuna. the Hama, the alpaca 
-and the Ctoss-hic'-d paco-ncuna, arc found 
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in Andean niountainb, where they arc now 
protected. 

Peru was originally the scat of the 
famous Inca >Red Indian) Empire In 1533 
Francisco Pi/zarro, the Spanish conquis¬ 
tador raided Peru, looted the country and 
enslaved its inhabitants. In 1535. Pizarro 
established the capital city, Lima, and in 
1537 the port Callao Pizarro was killed 
in wars with Incas and rival Spaniards, 
but peril remained a Spanish colony. 
Lima was the seat of the Spaish Viceroys 
until IS21. when Jose dc San Martin, 
the Argentinian liberator captured it. In 
1824 Simon Bolivar and Antonio J. de 
Sucre defeated the Spanish and gained 
independence for Peru- 

On October 3, 1968 the civilian govern¬ 
ment of Fernando Bclaunder Terry was 
ousted by a military coup led by Gen. 
Juan Velasco Alvarado, lie suspended 
the Constitution and formed an all¬ 
military cabinet. 

The leading agricultural products arc 
cotton wool, hides, skins, suear, coffee, 
rice and potatoes Corn which is native 
to Peru is the staple food of the Indians, 
who also cultivate alfalfa Fishing 
industiy is well developed and Peru is the 
world’s most important producer of 
lishmcal. The mountains are rich in 
minerals and some mines dating back to 
the Incas, arc even now worked. Peru is 
one of the leading producers of vanadium 
and siher. Some of the biggest coppci 
mines in the world arc located in Peru. 
The chief exports are cotton, lish products, 
petroleum, sugar, copper and iron ore. 

PHILIPPINES 

N: Republic of the Philippines \: 
II 5,600 sq miles P: (1970 36,849.000 
C:Manila Administrative capital(1,3.30,780 
Quezon City--Official Capital (754,452) 
U: Christian and Moslem L: Philipino 
Tagalog) and English W: Metric M- 
Philippine Peso (16.9P=£1 6.44P SI; 

Philippines consisting of a group of 
7,109 islands is an archipelago, in the 
Pacific lying ofl' the eastern coast of 
As'a. The island chain stretches 1,150 
miles from north to south and is f»90 miles 
wide. Only 462 of the.se islands arc 
larger than one square mile in area. The 
most important islands are Luzon in the 
north and Mindanao in the south. 

The Philippines were conquered by 
Spain in 1565 but were ceded to America 
by the Treaty of Paris (1898) which en¬ 
ded the .Spanish-American War. During 
the Second World War, Japan conquered 
the islands but v'as driven out in 1945. 


Philippines became an independent re¬ 
public on July 4, 1946. 

The government organisation is similar 
to that of the United States- The President 
is elected by all literate voters of 21 
years and over. Legislative power is 
vested in Congress comprising the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

Forests cover 60 per cent of the islands 
and provide plenty of excellent timber, 
gums and resins. The main occupations 
arc agriculture, livestock raising, lum¬ 
bering, fishing and mining. Mineral 
resources include gold, silver, iron and 
chromite. The chief agricultural products 
are rice, manila hemp from abaca, copra 
and sugar cane. 

POLAND 

N; people's Republic of Poland A. 
312,677 sq km. P: '1970) 32.605,000 
C: Warsaw (1,309,999) T: Lodz '762,000) 
Cracow (585,000) R: Christian L 
Polish \V: Metric M; Zloty 9 54Z=£I 
3 68Z-SI 

A people’s republic of Upper Central 
Europe, Poland is bordered by the Baltic 
Sea, USSR, Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany. 

Poland whose history goes back to the 
first century AD became a great power 
between the 14th and 17th centuries. 
During the 18th century the Polish terri 
tory was successively partitioned between 
Piussia. Russia and Austria Over run by 
(he Auslro-German armies in the First 
World War, Poland became independent 
in November 1918 During the Second 
World War, Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia attacked Poland and by a treaty 
partitioned the country (for the fourth 
time) between themselves. With the end 
of the .Second World War, Poland again 
became independent but passed under the 
control of Soviet Russia. 

Under the constitution of 1952, the 
highest authority in the republic is the 
Sejm (Parliament) elected for 4 years by 
popular vote. From its number, the Scjrn 
elects the 15 members of the Council of 
State, the President of which is the head 
of State. Supreme executive power rests 
with the Council of Ministers. 

Fortyfivc per cent of the population 
is engaged in agriculture Chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
sugar beets, tobacco and flax. The country 
has vast resources of mineral wealth, 
particularly coal, besides iron, lignite, 
petroleum, natural gas, lead, potassium 
salts and zinc. Textiles, chemicals and 
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metallurgy aie old established industries, 
now owned by the State. New industries 
include automobiles, tractors, heavy 
machinery, shipbuilding and aircraft. 


PORTUGAL 


The West African colony, Guinea 
Bissau has already proclaimed independ - 
cnee. Portugal has formally recognised 
its Independence. (>uinea Bissau has been 
admitted to the United Nations in Sept. 
1974. 


N: Republic of Portugal A: 92,072 
sq. km. (including the Azores, Madeira 
and Porto Santo) P: (1970) 8.668,200 

C: Lisbon (782,260) T; Oporto (310,437) 
R: Christian L: Portuguese W: Metric 
M: Escudo (71 E - £ 1 27.50 E - $ 1) 

Portugal is a small rectangular terri¬ 
tory in the south west corner of the 
Iberian peninsula. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Spain and the south 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Portugal was an independent kingdom 
from the 12th century, until a revolution 
/n 1910 drove out King Manuel II and 
proclaimed a republic. In 1928, Dr. 
Antonio Salazar became the Prime 
Minister and established a dictatorial 
regime, which ended only with his death 
in 1968. His successor. Dr. Marcello 
Cactano followed a more liberal policy 
Gaetano's policy was not as progres- 
i-ive as hoped and the army took over 
the government on April 25, 1974. Gen. 
Antonio De Spinoia, Icadci of the army 
junta, formed a piovisioncd govetnment, 
until a National Constituent Assembly 
^'ould be elected to draft a permanent 
contribution. 

Gen Spinoia initiated a major de¬ 
parture in government policy. He decided 
to give up all the colonial possessions of 
Portugal. The most important colonial 
possessions lay in Africa, where, for long, 
African freedom movement has been 
shaking the foundations of administration. 
The total area of the Portugal African 
'Colonics is 20,72,783 sq km. compared 
with 91,631 sq. km of Portugal and its 
adjacent Islands. The colonics had a 
population of 14,740,940 compared with 
8,668,267 in Portugal. Angola is the lar¬ 
gest in area (1,246,700 sq. km) among 
the colonics having a population of 
5,673,046. It is 22 times bigger than 
Portugal itself Mozambique has the lar 
gest population numbering 8,233,83^ in 
an area of 784,961 sq km. The other two 
Portuguese colonics are Macao in China 
with an area of 16 sq km and a population 
of 248,636 and Timor with an area of 
d4,925 sq-km and a population of 610,270 
Portugal has also recogni.sed th*' right of 
I he Islands of Cape Verde, San Tome 
and Principe in the Atlantic Ocean to 
independence. 


Nineteen per cent of the country is 
forest, where pine, oak, chestnut and 
cork grow in abundance. Vineyards arc 
found everywhere and wines, olive oil 
and fruits are produced in large quantities. 
The major minerals arc coal, copper, 
kaolin, lithium and titanium. Textiles, 
chemicals, paper and glassware are the 
principal manufactures The main exports 
arc wine, canned sardines, tuna, ancho 
vies, resins and cork. Portugal leads 
the rest of the world in the production 
of cork. 

PUERTO RICO 

N: Commonwealth ofPuciio Rico 
A: 3,423 sq. miles P; (1970) 2,713,147 
C; San Juan '824,758) R; Chri.stian 
L: Spanish and English W. United States 
Svstem and local M: ITS dollar 

'2.60.S=£I;. 

The island of Puerto Rico, lies 50 
miles east of Hispaniola (Haiti and Domi¬ 
nican Republics) in the outer Caribbean. 

Puerto Rico, was a Spanish colony for 
400 years until 1898, when it passed to 
the USA under the Treaty of Paris. In 
1952, USA granted autonomy to the is¬ 
land, under which it continued as a 
‘Commonwealth’ associated with USA- 
Executive power is vested in a Governor 
elected for a four year term and a Cabinet 
of lOsccretaiies The legislature is bi¬ 
cameral consisting of a Senate of 27 
members and a House of Representatives 
of 51 members elected for four years. 
Puerto Ricans are citizens of USA with civil 
but not political rights The USA is res¬ 
ponsible lor the island's foreign policy 
and defence. 

ITom a purely agricultural country, 
Puerto Rico is fast changing to an indus¬ 
trial economy. The main crops arc sugar, 
tobacco and colTec. Industries include 
cigars, alcohol, chemicals and household 
appliances. Tourism is an important 
source of revenue. 

QATAR 

N: The Sheikdom of Qalar A; 4,000 
sq miles P: i'I970 est.) 112,000 C: Doha 
(80,000) R: Wahabi Muslims L; Arabic 
VV: Imperial, Mctiic and local M; Qatar; 
Dubai ryal ll.45Q/Dr=£l 4 41 Q/Dr=81) 
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Qatar, which was ihc largest Trucial, 
State in point of area, now independent 
ts a 100 mile long tongue of land jutting 
into the Persian Gulf. It is surrounded 
almost on the three sides by the Persian 
Gulf. Saudi Arabia lies to the south- 

Thc Sheik is the absolute ruler, though 
ceitain social and economic reforms have 
been can icd out. Qatar's only economic 
activity is the oil industry, which fetches 
around £ 70 million yearly. 

RHODESIA 

N: Rhodesia A: (150,820 sq miles) 
P: (l!»7l cst ■ 5,500,000 Africans 5,220,000 
Euiopcans 24'),000 and others 26,000 
C: Salisbury 439,000 R: Tribal and 
Christian. The Asians arc almost equally 
Muslim i)i Hindu). L; English (uiricial 
language) Hantu languages W: Imnerial 
\I: Rhodesian dollar RS-£0.58 R sL- 
US SI.40) 

Rhodesia lies in south Ccntial Afiica 
witli Mo7anibk|ue to the cast. Zambia to 
the noith west, Botswana to the south 
West and South Africa to the .south 

Rhodesia was lirst occupied by the 
Uiitish South African Company under a 
charter from the British Government. The 
lirst settlers, supported by a constabulary, 
drove out the natives from northern and 
eastern Rhodesia. In 1S93, the rest of 
Rhodesia was occupied. The natives re¬ 
belled and attacked the white .settlers, 
killing a number of ilicm. The Biitish 
troops ictaliatcd, killing a lot of nalises 
and ciushing tnc rebellion- In 1923 
Rhodesia was converted into a colony of 
Britian and was federated with Nyasaland 
to form the Ccntial Afncan I'edcration 
of Nyasuland and Rhodesia. The fedc- 
lation was dissolved in 1963. Northein 
Rhodesia was formed into the independent 
slate of Zambia and Nyasaland became 
the independent state of Malaur m 1%4. 
Southern Rhodesia diopped the prefix 
Souihcin’ and became plain ‘Rhodesia". 

The 19')1 Omstitulion for (.Southern 
Rhodesia diawn up by the British Govern¬ 
ment, luovidcvl for ultimate rule by the 
majority, which meant a government of 
the natives- in order to forestall such a 
contingency, the whites, led by Ian Smith, 
(he Piime Ministci of Rhodesia, made a 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence. 
UDI)onNov 11, 1%5- Britain insisted 
on the principle of No Independence Be¬ 
fore Majoiity Rule, (NIBMAR; ami passed 
the Southern Rhodesia Act (1965i, de¬ 
claring void any constitution pas.sed 
independently by Rhodesia. A slulematc 
ensued. 


Rhodesia cut the Gordian knot bv 
discarding all lies with Britain and pro¬ 
claiming itself an independent sovereign 
icpublic in I96‘). A settlement however, 
was reached with Britain in Nov- 1975^ 
under which the Republican Constitution 
of 1969 will be maintained but the number 
of African seats will increase as more 
Africans attain voting qualiilcations 

At present, legislative power is vested 
in a legislature, consisting of the President 
and Parliament. The Parliament consists 
of a Senate and a House of Assembly 
The Scn.ate comprises 23 members. It) 
Europeans and 10 Africans and three nomi¬ 
nated by the Presiden*. The House of 
Assembly consists of 66 members, 50 
Europeans and 16 Africans 

Rhodesia is ruh in minerals notably 
gold, asbestos, chrome and coal The 
Wankic Colliery is the largest coal mine 
in the world- Industries include fiiocl 
processing, metals, textiles and cnginccriiu: 
Mai/c, groundnuts, cotton and tobacco 
are the chief crops, tobacco, being the 
most important one. 

ROMANIA 

N: Socialist Republic of Roniatiia 

237,500 sq km. P: I970j 20,252,.541 
C." Bucharest 1,574.536) T: Constanta 
238.1 18, Ploiesii <217,341) K: Christian 
L: Romanian W: Metric M: Ecu 14 40 
I,cu-£I 5 5 I cu -.si 

Rominia, a Balkan slate in S.iuth 
Eastern Europe lies in between the Sovie» 
slate of Russia, Ukraine and Moldavi-i 
and Bulgana, Yugoslavia and ilungaiy. 
Part of Its eastern houndaiy is the Black 
Sea The Carpathian mountains cut into 
the north east portion 

Modern Romania was formed m 1861 
by the meigcr of the old D.ician king¬ 
dom with the principalities of Wullachia ’ 
and Moldavia dominated by Turkey. In 
1877 Romania proclaimed independence 
from Turkey and was recogniseti as an 
independent kingdom by other European 
powers in 1881, with King Carol I as 
Head of the .State. In 1886 Romania 
became a constitutional monarchy with 
a bicameral legislature. Romania has had 
a troubled history since 1886. Having 
helped Russia against Tuikcy in 1877 78 
it was defeated by the Austro -German 
alliance in the First Woild War. With 
the defeat of Austria Germany in the 
I 'irst World War, Romania again became , 
independent and added to itself the pro¬ 
vinces of Bessaiabia, Biikovina. Transyl¬ 
vania and Banal. Du'inglhe Second World 
War, Marshal Anlonescu who dominated 
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Romjnian politics, forced Roiiuiiiia to 
help Na/i Germany against Soviet Russia 
,in 1941. In 1944 Anioncscu was over- 
hrown by King Michael 1 with Soviet 
help and Romania rejoined the Allies. 
King Michael abdicated under Commu¬ 
nist pressure in 1947. In the same year 
the Soviet troops occupied Romania and 
a People's Republic was formed. 

The new constitution adopted in 
August 1965 vests supreme executive, 
legislative and judicial authority in the 
Grand Assembly, elected for a four year 
period and cemsisiing of 465 members 
The State Council elected by the Grand 
National Assembly, from among its mem¬ 
bers. is the permanent executive body anti 
K siibordin.Ue to the Assembly. 

. UN5AM)\ 

N: Republic of Rwanda A: 76,T?Ssi|. 

I tn P:. 19 .9 , 3,667,000 C: Kigali ■ 2\000 
R: Tribal, Christian and Moslem l.‘ 

! rench and Kinyarwanda ofTicial languages) 
W: Metric M: Rwanda Franc '240 RF- 
•J 92 in RF-M . 

Rwanda is a republic m Central Fast- 
ern Africa, just below the equator It 
IS bordered by Zaire, I'ganda. Tanzania 
•md Rurundi. The population of Rwand.i 
includes W.itusi, Bahiiiu and Bilwa tubes. 

^ The Republic of Rwanda, formerh 
part of the Belgian Triis'eeship of Rwanda- 
IJnmdi in east central Africa became 
independent in 1962 Ihundi. now called 
Burundi also became independent in (he 
^amc yeai 

F.xecutive povvei is exercised by the 
President assisted by a cabinet of 13 
ministers Legislation is carried out bv 
ihc Legislative Assembly of 147 mernbeis 
^i-lecied by universal adult sulfrage. 

The economy is agiictihuial and re¬ 
mains mainly at the subsistence level 
CofTee, cotton and pyrethrum arc the 
principal crops. Minerals include tin ore. 
tanfalile, wolfiam and beryl Industry is 
undeveloped. Livestock-raising is wide¬ 
spread and hides and skins are swported 

SAN MARINO 

N: Republic of San Marino A: 61 
sq. miles P: 1969 esl ) I9,0(K) C: San 
Marino .4,500) R: Christian L: Italian 
^W: Metric M: Italian Lire. 

San Marino, the oldest state in 
F.urope, is situated on the slope of Mount 
I'itano in the Apennines on the Adriatic 
■ idc in the heart of Italy. San Marino has 
ns own coinage and postal stamps, but 


Italian and Vatican currency aic in general 
circulation. 

it claims to be the oldest stale in 
Kuronc, having been founded in A D301 
The Communists took over the admini¬ 
stration of the slate in 1945 but were 
expelled in 19.57. 

San Marino is governed bv a (-rand 
Council of 60 members elected every five 
years by popular vote Two membeis of 
the Grand Council are appointed to act 
as Regents every six months The Re¬ 
gents exercise powei in conjunction with 
the Council of State which is made up 
of ten departments. 

The principal products arc wheal 
wine and olives- Industries include, textiles, 
cement, paper, leather and woolen goeds 

SAUDI ARABIA 

N; Kingdom of Saudi .Aiabia A: 
850.000 sq miles (approx) P; (|964 csi 
6,000.000 C: Riyadh Royal ('apit.al 
(169.000 .Icddah Administral ive capiia* 
i48 0()0)T; Mecca (1^9,000. Medina 
72.000 R.'Moslem L' Arabic W: Metnc 

M: Suidi Riyal (10 75 R -Cl 4 14 R si) 

Saudi Arabia occupies neaily four 
fifths of the Arabian peninsula with (he 
Red Sea on the west and the Persian 
Gulf on the east .Iordan and Iraq he in 
the north and Kuwait in Ihe north cast. 
Yemen is in the south west and South 
Arabia in the south It compiises loui 
Piovinces, the former Sultanaic of Nejd, 
the Kindom of llejaz, with its dependen¬ 
cies and Asir and El ilasa, now kno'./n 
as the Eastern Province In ihe. province 
of Hejaz are Medina, where Mohammed 
the Prophet was buried on .lime 7, 63? 
and Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophol 
Theie is a great mosque in Mecca, which 
shelters the sacred shrine, the Kaaba 
On one side of the Kaah.i, is the black 
stone believed to be given lo Ab'-aham, 
by Archangel t iabricl. This vhrinc is the 
place of pilgiimage foi all Muslims the 
v'orld over. 

The Sultanate of Ne|d, long an inde¬ 
pendent state, came under Tuikish iiile 
in the 18th century. In 1913, Mohammed 
Iban Sand founder of ihc Saudi dynasty 
overthrew ihe Turks and captured 
the Turkish province of Il.isa. In 1925, 
he occupied Hejaz and in 19,6 most of 
Asir. On No.ember 2, 1964 King Sauu 
abdicated and Ciown Prince I risal was 
proclaimed king 

The king rules 'ii accordance with the 
Sharia or sacred law of Islam. .A Council 
of Ministers is appointed bv the king 
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The decisions of the Council of Ministers 
are subject to royal approval 

Saudi Arabia has great oil wealth, 
second only to that of Kuwait in the 
Middle East The oil concession is held 
by the Arabian American Oil Company 
(ARAMCO) which is owned by several 
American companies The royalties and 
taxes on oil, form the mijor source or 
public renvenue. Other minerals, most 
of them recently discovered, are gold, 
silver and iron. All the same, Saudi 
Arabia remains an agricultural country 
whose main* products are dates, wheat, 
barley, fruit, hides and wool. 

SENEGAL 

N: Republic of Senegal A: 196,192 
sq. km. I*:(1969cst ' l.SOO.OOO C: Dakar 
(600,000) R: Moslem <'80 percent) Chris¬ 
tian and Tribal L; French (official language. 
Wolof. Toucouloiii and other native ton¬ 
gues W; Metric M: CFA Franc t66ICFA- 
£1 2.54 fTA .Si 

.Senegal lies on the West African bulge. 
It is bounded on the north by Mauritania, 
on the east by Mali and on the south 
by (fuinea and P<’rluguts-: Guinea. In 
the southern Piirt of the countrv. the 
independent nation of (iambia forms a 
narrow enclave extending some 200 miles 
into the interior 

Foi mcrly a F'lench colony, Senegal be¬ 
came a self-governing republic within the 
French community m 1958. In 1959 it 
joined with the former French Sudan 
to form the Mali Federation The Federa¬ 
tion was declared an independent political 
entity in June, I960. Two months 
later, it was dissolved. Senegal retaining 
its independence In Dec 19 .2, the Prime 
Minister failed in an attempt to over¬ 
throw the President and was arre.sted, 
tried and imnri*oned. This led to the 
President combining in himself the offices 
of the President and Premier. The 1963 
constitution as amended in 1967 confirms 
a Presidenlial system of government 

The President is elected by popular 
vote for a 5-vear term and is eligible for 
re-election The National Assembly, the 
unicameral legisFiture, is also elected by 
universal sulTrage for a 5 year period 

Agriculture and livestock raising are 
chief industries There are important de¬ 
posits of aluminium phosphate Develop 
ing industries include food processing, 
chemicals and cement Groundnut ac- 
crunis lor 75 per cent of the total value 
of exports. 


SIERRA LEONE 

N; Sierra Leone A: 27,925 sq. miles 
P; (1970 fst.) 2,500,000 C: I'reetowK^. 
(I27,917j R; Tribal, Christian and Moslem- 
minorities L: English (official language), 
Krio, Mende andTemne (tribal tongues) 
W: Metric M: Leone (2L-£I 0.77L-- 

Sierra Leone (meaning mountain of the 
lion I was the name originally given to 
this area by Portugues? sailors mainly 
on account of the thunder-storms around 
its coastal peaks. It lies on the bulge, along 
the west coast of Africa, between Guinea 
and Liberia- 

Formerly under British rule, .Sierra 
Leone became independent in 19()l. The 
new constitution abolished the division 
of the country into a colony and a protec-* 
torate. Elections were held in 1962 and 
won bv the Sierra Leone People's Pa. ty, 
led by Sir Milton Margai. With the death 
of Sir Milion in i964, troubles started 
brewing. On two occasions the Army 
intervened and civilian government was 
restored in 1957, under Siaka Stevens. 
The new government faced rough weather 
until 1971, when a republican constitution 
was, at Iasi adopted and Stevens became, 
t'.ie Executive President. 

Sieira Leti.ic is a republic within the 
Biitish Commonwealth The Executive 
President is assisted by a cabinet headei. 
by the Pi ime Minister The House ol 
Representatives, consists of 85 members, 
elected by universal sulTsage and 12 para¬ 
mount chiefs. 

The economy is based on agriculture 
and mining. Principal pioducls arc indus¬ 
trial diamonds, iron ore, bauxite, kola nuis. 
palm kernels. dKoa and ginger. 

SIKKIM 

N: Kingdom of Sikkim A: (2.828 sq 
mi es P:* 1970 est 194.000) C-Gangtok 
I2,u00) R; Mahayana Buddhisir. State 
Religion; Hindu. There are also Jains 
Muslims and Christians, L: Sikkimese. 
Nepilese and Lepcha W: Imperial and 
local M: Indian Rupee (£1-Rs. 18 97 

SI -Rs. 7.28 . 

Sikkim is a small mountainous state 
inthceistcrn Himalayas, bounded bj 
Tibet, India, Nepal and Bhutan The 
main trade routes between India ancj 
Tibet pass through Sikkim. The Lepcha,s 
from Assam. appear to have been thi* 
original settlers of Sikkim In the 16th 
century the Dhutias from Tibet came 

* The population includes Nepalese, Bliutia-.. 

Lepchas, and Tsongs. 
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and settled in Sikkim. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, Gorkhalis of Nepalese 
extraction, poured into Sikkim, reducing 
the Bhutia'Lepcha community to a 
minority. The ruler or the Chogyal of 
Sikkim belonged to the Bhutia tribe which 
was closely allied to the Lepchas. The 
Chogyal always favoured his own commu¬ 
nity in complete disregard of the majority 
community. This has always fomented 
troubles. 

Until India became independent in 
August 1947, Sikkim w.as under British 
paramountcy. Under a treaty signed in 
(iangtok on December 5, 1950, the Govern¬ 
ment of India exercises lesponsibility with 
regard to the defence, external lelations 
and communications of Sikkim. 

Trouble broke out in April, 197.3, when 
the Ghorkali majority community launched 
an agitation for securing democratic 
rights. As the agitation turned violent, 
the Government of India, intervened and 
look over the administration. Negotiations 
between the Chogyal and the party leaders 
which were opeml by the Government 
of India, have ended amicably. The Chogyal 
has agreed to introduce democratic 
reforms and adequate representation for 
all communities. 

Lok Sabha on Sep 4, 1974 gave its 
approval to the Constitution 36th 
Amendment Bill conferring Sikkim an 
“associate” status with the Indian Union. 

Forests occupy one-third of Sikkim but 
are largely unexploited. Sikkim produces 
lice,corn and millet, cardamom, oranges 
and apples, f'lrdamom and oranges form 
important items of export. 

SINGAPORE 

N: Republic of Singapore A: 225.6 sq 
mile.s P; ■ 1970Census 2,074,500 (Chinese 
■1,579.800) C: Singapore Citv (1969 es* ) 
2,033,500 R: Buddhist, Taoist, Moslem, 
Hindu, Christian, Confucianism L; Malay 
(National language;. Vlalav, Chinese .Man¬ 
darin), Tamil and English oiliciai 
languages') W: Imperial and local M: 
Singapore dollar (7 34 S.d £ 1 2 8lSd -Sl) 

Singapore is an island situated at the 
southern tip of the Malay peninsula with 
which It is connected by a cause-way 
across a three-fourth mile wide strait. The 
island is 27 miles wide and 14 miles long. 

Founded in 1819 by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Radies, Singapore was a British 
colony until 1959 when it became an inter¬ 
nally autonomous state within the 
Commonwealth. At a referendum in Sep 
ember 1962, over 70 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of Singapore V(4ed to accept the 


proposed terms to establish the Fedeiation 
of Malaysia. The association proved 
politically unworkable and in August 1965 
Singapore withdrew from the Federation 
and formed a separate republic. 

The President is the Head ofState.The 
legislature comprises a Parliament elected 
by universal adult sulTrage. A Cabinet 
presided over by the Prime Minister, runs 
the government. 

The country is an entrepot for Malaya 
and other southea.st Asian states The 
chief exports are rubber and tin. Indus¬ 
tries include tin smelting, rubber goods, 
lumber working and ship-building 

SOMALIA 

N; Somali Democratic Republic A: 
246,155 sq. miles P: 1970 esi. 4,000.000 
C: Mogadishu (1966 cst ■ 172.000 R; 

Moslem L: Somali (National language 
Arabic, spoken language, English and 
Italian (odlcial written languages' M: 
Metric M: .Somali Shilling (17 02 Sh- £l 
6.93--S1) 

A republic of noilh east Africa, the 
Somali Republic or Somalia is bounded 
by the Gulf of Aden on the north, the 
Indian Ocean on the cast. Ken.\a, Ethiopia 
and I rench Somaliland on the west. 

The Somali Republic was formed by 
the union of the former Italian Trust 
Territory of Somalia and the former British 
Somaliland. The 33 members ol the for¬ 
mer British Somaliland legisIaMve assem¬ 
bly met in loint session with the 90 
membeis of the Somalia legislative assem¬ 
bly on .'uly I, I960 to elect a provi.siona' 
President as Head of State. The President 
designated a Premier to form a govern¬ 
ment In October 1969 President Shermarke 
was assassinated and the army and police 
took control of the state On the first 
anniversary of the revolution, in Oct. 1970, 
the Head of the State, Gen Sieiad 
declared Somalia 'a socialist state'. 

The Supreme Revolutionary Council, 
consisting of all former army olliccrs, 
headed by the President is the ultimate 
authority in all matteis- The Council is 
assisted by a cabinet of 14 Secretaries 
of State. A new constitution is being 
drawn up. 

Somalia is an undeveloped agricultural 
country. Seventy live per cent of the 
population is nomadic, moving about with 
their flocks of sheep, goats aod camels 
Settled agriculture is now being developed 
along the river valleys Prospecting for 
oil and other minerals is going on 
steadily. 
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SOUri! AFRIC\ 

N: RepiiDlic of S nith Africa(Rcpublick 
Van Suid Afiikai A: 472,359 sq miles 
P: '1970 Census) 21.282,000-Whites 

3,7?9.0(X), Africans 14,893,000, Asiatics 
614,000Coloureds 1,996.000 C: CapeTown- 
l.egislali\e capital, '625,740 . Pretoria- 
Administrative capiial (492,577' T: 
Johannesburg 'l,3ti4,523', Durban 
,682,910), Tianskei (Bantu Homeland) 
Area; 15,83] sq. miles- Population: 
1.751.327 (Bantu 1,734,116-W’hiics 9,556. 
Colourevls 7,515, Asians 10 Capital; 
Crntata. R: Christian 1/ Afiikaansand 
English (olTiCial hinguages) Xho«a, Zulu 
and Sotho (principal Bantu languages! W; 
Imperial svslcm—bcinu changed in Metric 
M: Rand 1.954 R-£l 9.75 R SI) 

The Republic of South Africa lies at 
the soulhorn tip of ilie continent of 
Afiica. Bxhuanaland Botswana lies in 
the noith and Mo/amhiqiie in the NF!. 
It includes the original white colonies of 
the Cape ol Cood Hope, Natal. Tiansvaal 
and Orange i rce State. The Oiiinga River 
Basin covers 'ibou: lialf tlie area The 
admmistiaiive capita! is Pretoria and the 
ludicial capital is Bloemfontein South¬ 
west Africa (Namibia) i-. a mandated 
rerritoiy administered b\ the Republic o( 
South Africa. 

The lerrloiies now cornpiising the 
Republic of Soiiih Africa weio oiigmally 
Dutch Jind 1 nniish colonies in Soutii 
Africa. Transvaal and Orange F.ce 
Slate, lousi,ring o! the Boers citizens of 
Dutch CKir.aciion were independent le- 
piiblics After 'he iiiscr)vci> of gold in 
Transvaal in 1886, many outsiders, mainly 
F.nglish. called bv the Boers a'' UnUimhrs 
Oullandeis lusued into Transvaal This 
resulted in a war between the English and 
Dutch col mists, called the Boer War 
(189) 1902 III which the Briiish defeated 
ihc Boers, [iight ''ears thereafter, on May 
31, 1910, the independent states of Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange Tree Slate were incor¬ 
porated into the Union of South Africa 
as a dominion of the British Empire. 
The lininn became a republic on May 31, 
1961 leaving the British Commonwealth 
with effect funn Marcn 15. i960. 

Thecouniry followsapolicy of Aparilicul, 
the separate (I.;vdt>;')menl of laeial groups- 
and in 1959 the Promotion of Bantu self 
Goveinmcnt Bill was passed, under which 
Bantu territories are to be developed as 
.elf-governing slates within the Republic 
In .lanuary 1962 Tian-kei was declared to 
be ihe liisi of the Bantu Homelands to 
qii-dify lor self-govcrnmenl and in Decem- 
hei 196) ■ law was passi-d lo give Transkei 


considerable internal freedom In Novem¬ 
ber 1963 the first Transkei parliament 
was elected. 

The President of the Republic Is elected ** 
by the members of the Senate and the 
House of Assembly Executive power is 
carried out by an Executive Council 
appointcr! by the Slate President. The 
Senate (54 memt3ers) includes representa¬ 
tives of each Province and one representa- 
live of the Capo Province colouied people. 
Members of the Senate must be wliitc 
The House of Assembly (170 members) 
includes six mcmbeis represcniing South¬ 
west Africa (Namibia) and four members 
represcniing the Cape Province coloured 
people Ranui and Asians aic not idigible 
to vote 

Tile rnaior agncultiiial produci-. are 
codon, wheal, tobacco, sugarcane and. 
citrus fruit;. With vast mineral resouices. 
South Afric.t is the biggest gold and 
diamond producing coiinliy in die world 
and one of the biggest in uranium About 
4") per cent of the world's loial production 
of gold i-> from South .Africa. Other 
minerals include coal, copper tin. manga- 
ruse, non le.id and chrome 

SPUN 

N: Spanish .State 504,750 .q. km 

P:(I970 31.9) 8,000 C’- Madiid 3.121,000) 
!; Barcelona (1.7-12,00! Valencia (648,000 
Seville 1546,000 R- ChriNiian 1.: Spanish 
W: Metric \1: Peseta 168 I f—£1 
64.5 P-S 1 ) 

Spain IS bounded on tJie no>th by 
1 ranee and Bav of Bi.eav and on the we.vt 
by Poring.*!. To the cast is the Meditei- 
lanean, and twenty miles *o the south, 
Africa 

With the discovery ol Atncrica lot 
Spam by Columbus in 1492, the con¬ 
quest of Mexico by Cories, and Pent by 
Pizarro, Spam became a greal colonial 
empire. In Inirope, Spain cxientled into 
lialy and Netherlands With the defeat 
of the Spanish Armad.i by England in 
1588, Spam ceased lo be the leading 
Euiopcan powci and Netherlands became 
independent. I't>r a biicf p iiod Napoleon 
dominated Spam Thereafter, Spa/n was 
by turns an absolute monarshy, a consti 
tutional monaichy, a lepublic and again 
a constitutional monarchy, Primo do 
Riveia became dictator of Spam under 
King Alfonso XIII in 1923 In 1930 the 
dictatorship was revoked by King Alfonso 
but owing to the pressure of public opi¬ 
nion, Alfonso himself had lo abdicate in 
1931, when a leftist republic v/as pro¬ 
claimed. The new republic expiopriated 
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big landlords, dissolved religious orders, 
expelled the Jesuits and secularised the 
schools A popular election in 1936 con¬ 
firmed the leftist regime by giving the 
leftist Popular front a majority In the 
Cortes (legislature). 

But the army officers in Morocco, most 
of whom were conservatives, headed a 
revolt against the leftist regime in July 
1936, under Francisco Franco, and formed 
a provisional government. The new Repub¬ 
lic. reacted with vigour and a three year 
war ensued. The Soviet Union, France 
and Mexico actively supported the Republic 
while Franco was supported by Italy and 
Germany. The Civil War ended on March 
28. 1939, when Franco conquered Madrid. 
I’lanco was named Caiidillo or the leader 
of the nation. Chief of State, Commander- 
in Chief and Prime Minister of Spain. 
The Law of Succession drawn up in 1947 
and amended in 1966 defines Spain as 
iraditionallv a monarchy and states that 
General Franco will be succeeded by a 
King. 

Legislation is initiated by the Council 
of Ministers and General I'ranco has the 
power of veil) The Council of State, a 
partly elected, partly nominated body, is 
the supreme consultative organ advising 
the head of State. 

SRI LANKA 

N: Republic of Sri Lanka A: 65,610 sq. 
km. P: 1971 Census est ) 13,000,000— 
Sinhalese 8,885,000, Ceylon Tamils 
1.377,000, Indian Tamils 1,328,000, Ceylon 
Moors 740,000 C: Colombo 563.705' 
T: Jaffna (99,800), Kandy (75,900), Galle 
(71,700) R: Buddhist, about 60 percent 
and Hindus, 20 pci cent Moslems and 
Christians are minorities L: Sinhalese, 
Tamil and English W; Imperial M: Ceylon 
Rupee (15 57 R--£l > 99 R-Sl.) 

Ceylon, now officially called Sri Lanka, 
is an island about fifty miles east of the 
southern tip of India, Separated from India 
by the shallow Palk Strait, Sri Lanka 
looks very much like a pendant attached 
to the Indian peninsula Sri Lanka is 
bounded on the west by the Palk Strait 
and the Gulf of Mannar, cn the north 
and east by the Bay of Bengal and on the 
south by the-Indian Ocean. The population 
is predominantly Sinhalese, about 70 per 
cent. Tamils from India make up the 
second largest group, about 22 per cent 
The official language is Sinhalese, an off¬ 
shoot of the Indo-L'.uropean family. Tamil, 
however is also used for official purposes 
in Tamil speaking areas 

Sri Lanka became independent in 1948 
as a member of the British Commonwealth. 


In 1959, Solomon Bandaranaike, the 
Prime Minister was assassinated. This 
marked a turning point in the history of 
independent Sri Lanka. In i960, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike took over as Prime Minister. 
The 1965 elections brought a national 
government under Dudley Senanaike into 
power. In the 1970 elections, a three-party 
leftist coalition led by Mrs. Sirimao 
Bandaranaike came into power. Following 
an armed insurrection by extremist com 
munists. a state of emergency was declared 
in Sri Lanka on March |6, 1971- The 
rebellion was ruthlessly put down. 

A new constitution was adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly on May 22, 
1972. The Constitution renamed Ceylon 
at the Republic of Sri i.anka. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly which adopted the consti¬ 
tution will continue as the National 
Assembly, for another six years. The 
National Assembly is the supreme legis¬ 
lative body which in future will be elected 
on adult franchise for a term of six years. 

The present Prime Minister Mrs.Sirimao 
Bandaranaike is confirmed as the Prime 
Minislei for another six years The Prime 
Minister is the de facto Head of State 
and appoints the President of the Re 
public as the titular head I’he President's 
term is four years. 

The judiciary is independent but can¬ 
not question the validity of the laws 
passed or acts done by the National 
Assembly. Basic human rights have been 
formally recognised, but with supreme 
power vested in the National Assembly, 
these rights can at any time be altered 
or destroyed by the majority parly in 
the assembly. Though Buddhism is not 
declared as the State religion, the State 
is bound to ‘protect and foster' it. Sinha 
lese is the Official language Tamil trans¬ 
lations are however permitted 

Sri Lanka's majot products are agri 
cultural—lea, rubber and coconuts. Tea 
and rubber estates were originally esta¬ 
blished by British planters. In Dec. 1971. 
a major portion of British plantations 
was nationalised. Sri Lanka is not self 
sufficient in the staple food, rice, much 
of which is imported. The commercially 
important mineral is graphite, although 
there are deposits of iron ore, mona/itc, 
ilmcnite, limestone day and kaolin. 

SUDAN 

N: Demociatic Republic of the Sudan 
A: 2,505.805 sq km P: (1970, 15.503.000 
C: Khartoum (255,740) T: Omdurnian 
(252,430'), Port Sudan (108,930\ Khartoum 
North (123,050) R; Moslem, rribal and 
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Christian L: Arabic and Sudanese W; 
Local weights and measures being re 
placed by Metric system M: Sudanese 
Pound (0.867 S P=£l 0.35 S P-Sl). 

A republic of north east Afiica, Sudan 
IS bounded by the Arab Republic of Egypt 
on the north, the Red Sea and Ethiopia 
on the cast, Kenya in the south east Uganda 
and Deni. Rep of Congo on the south. 
Central African Republic and Chad lie to 
the west. Libya touches the north 
west corner The White Nile flows 
through the middle of the country and 
joins the Blue Nile at Khartoum. The 
Sudanese population consists of Arabs. 
Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood 

Sudan originally under F.gypt, liberated 
itself as a consequence of the Mahdist 
movement il884—85 j. Two outposts 
however were retained by Egypt- Wadi 
Haifa on the Nile and Suakin on the Red 
Sea Coast. The Dervish Rule, which 
followed the Mahdist uprising was so 
corrupt that Lord Kitchener with an 
Anglo Egyptian armv, overthrew the 
Mahdist regime in 1898. Thereafter, Sudan, 
was jointly governed by Britain and Egypt 
In 1*^55, the Sudanese people were asked 
to vote on the question of union with 
Egvpt or complete independence for 
Sudan. Having voted for complete inde 
pendence, a five member Supreme 
Commission (Council of State'; was esta¬ 
blished as a provisional government on 
.Tanoary 1, i95tj I ollowing a military 
coup (I'liat in 1958, the Army took control 
of the State A Supreme Council of 
Armed forces was set up which ruled 
until October 1964, when it was over 
thrown by a civilian revolution. Following 
elections in May 1965, Muhammed Ahamed 
Mahgoub was elected Premier. On May 25, 
1969 a military coup overthrew the 
government and a 10 man Revolutionary 
Council took contiol of the State under 
Maj. Gen. Nemery 

On July 19, 1971 a section of the army 
led by communists, captured the govern¬ 
ment and drove out Nemery- Nemery, 
however came back to power in three 
days’ time. The leaders of the Communist 
coup were executed. Under a referundum 
in Oct 1971 Nemery was installed as 
President and head of State Under the 
provisional constitution introduced in Aug. 
1971, a People’s Assembly is to draft and 
ratify h new constitution. 

The main agricultural crop is durra 
''sorghum) which is the country’s staple 
food. Other products include long-staple 
cotton, sesame, senna, peanuts, dates, 
hides and skin-., chillies, beans and corn. 


Sudan is the world’s principal source of 
gum arabi^. Rice, peanuts, cofTce sugar¬ 
cane and tobacco arc expanding items 
of agricultural production. Sudan’s 
mineral wealth includes copper, gold, iron, 
and salt, much of which lies uncxploited. 

SWAZILAND 

N: Kingdom of Swaziland A: 6,704 
sq. miles P: (1966 Census) 395,138 C: 
Mbabane-administrative capital (15,000) 
R; Christian and Tribal L: English 
and si-Swati W; Imperial (Planning to 
convert to metric system' M: (South 
African currency) Rand (1.9.S4 R-=-£ 1 
0 75 R-81' 

Swaziland is surrounded almost by 
South Africa north west, south and south¬ 
east) with Mozambique to the cast 

Swaziland, formerly a British protec¬ 
torate, attained its independence on 
September 6, 1968. It is a constitutional 
monaichy within the Commonwcaltli of 
Nations. The king of the Swazis, is the 
King of Swaziland and Head of the 
State. 

The King nominates the Prime Minister. 
Supreme legislative power is vested in 
Parliament. It is composed of two 
Houses—I louse of Assembly and Senate 

Sugai is the principal item in .the 
economy, with citrus fruits, cotton, rice 
and maize, coming next. But the main 
wealth of the Svvazis is cattle. There 
are consideiabic mineial reserves, 
especially, asbestos, iron and coal Iron 
IS the country's main export in minerals 

SWEDEN 

N: Kingdom of Sweden A: 449,750 
sq. km. P: (1971) 8,091,782 C; Stock 
holm (740,486), Mahno (265,505 . Uppsala 
(127,448), Vasterast 116,648 '. R: Christian 
l; Swedish W: Metric M; Sv/edish 
Krona (12.50 Kr-£1 4.81 Kr-81) 

Sweden occupies the eastern half of 
the Scandinavian peninsula It.s greatest 
length is 977 miles and maximum width 
311 miles. It is bordered by J'inland to 
the north east and Norway to the north¬ 
west and west The Baltic Sc.t and the 
Gulf of Bothnia lie to the east- 

Sweden once formed pan of the 
Scandinavian Union of Kalmar, but 
became independent between 1434 and 
1523 It is a constitutional monarchy. 
The King acts through a Council of 
State responsible to the Parliament. 
The parliament (Diet) consists of two 
chambers- Upper Chamber and Lower 
Chamber- 
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More than half of Sweden is forests. 
With only 9.1 per cent cultivated area 
and 2.5 per cent pasture land, Sweden 
maintains a very high efficiency in agri - 
culture. The chief agricultural products 
are cheese, butter, beef, pork, sugar- 
beets and vegetable oils. The country 
is highly industrialised with about 45 
per cent of the working population 
engaged in industry, as against 10 per 
cent in agriculture. The main raw 
materials for industry are forest wealth 
and iron. There is an abundance of water 
power. Coal and oil have to be impor¬ 
ted. Swedish steel is especially reputed 
for tool making. Sweden is one of 
the greatest produceis of wood pulp, 
paper and lumber. Other important 
industrial products are automobiles, ships, 
aeroplanes, ball bearings, textiles and 
electrical goods. 

SWITZERLAND 

N; Swiss Confederation A: 41,288 
sq. km- (1970, 0,269,783 C: Berne 
162,400) T: Zurich (422,600), Basle 
(212,900) Geneva 173,600), Lausanne 
1.37,400' R: Christian L: German, 
I'rench, Italian and Romansh, official 
languages, spoken by 74,20,4 and 1 per 
cent of the population respectively. 
Many speak more than one language. W: 
Metric M: Swiss Franc 10 05 rr--£l 
3.85 Fr^.Sl 

Switzerland, a federal republic in Cen¬ 
tral Europe, is bounded by France, 
Germany. Austria and Italy. It is a 
mountainous country, with the Alpine 
ranges rising from its bosom. The country 
IS famous for its mountain lakes. The 
Rhine, the Rhone, and some tributaries 
of the Danube rise from the Alpine 
ranges in Switzerland. 

Switzerland appears to have been first 
occupied by a Celtic tribe Helvetii Sub 
sequently, the Alemanniand the Burgundi 
overran it Then came the Franks. In 
the 9ihccntuiy, it became part of the 
Holy Roman Empire The Swiss Con - 
federation obtained its independence 
from the Holy Roman Empire in 1648. 
Switzerland's independence was formally 
recognised by the Treaty o( Westphalia, 
which ended the Thirty years’ War. In 
1798 Switzerland emerged as the Helvetic 
Republic or Helvetia, under the patronage 
of France. Since 1815 Switzerland has 
remained a completely independent 
country. 

The Swiss Confederation has a re¬ 
publican federal constitution. Parliament 
consists of two chambers of equal status— 
the Council of States (Siaenderat) and 


the National Council (Nationalrat). The 
22 cantons enjoy much local authority 
being served through cantonal cimncils and 
councils of government- The President 
is chief of the cabinet and also head 
of state. 

Previously, there was no female suffr¬ 
age in national elections and in most can¬ 
tonal elections-In June 1970, the Lower 
House unanimously approved the federal 
decree proposing the introduction of the 
right of women to vote in federal matters 
by way of revision of Art. 74 of the 
Constitution. 

SYRIA 

N; Syrian Arab Republic A; 185,180 
sq. km. P: (1970 6,794.998 C: 

Damascus (813,008) T: (1969 Census 
Aleppo (589,482). Homs (197.645 1 R; 
Moslem and Cliiistian L; Arabic, 
Kurdish (minority language) W: Metric 
M: Svrian Pound (1 I ?5 SP-£i 

4.30 SP-^SI) 

The Syrian Republic in the Middle 
East lies in between Tuikcy, Iniq, Jordan 
IsiacI and Lebanon. The Mediterranean 
Sea is on the west. The Orontes and 
Euphrates rivers pass thioiigh Syiia The 
chief sea-port is Latakia 

Syria, the seat of an ancient civilization 
was in the I9th century, part of the 
Turkish Empire. It became an indepen 
dent slate in 1920, but was administered 
hy France under a mandate till 1944 
On January 1, 1944 Syria became a fully 
independent sovereign republic When the 
United Arab Republic was csuiblisht d on 
I'ebruary 21, 1958 by the union of Syiia 
and Egypt, Syria lost its independent 
status and became a province within the 
UAR. But following an army coup in 
Sept- 1961, Syria proclaimed its indepen¬ 
dence and withdrew from the Union with 
Egypt. In I'ebruary 1966 the military 
government was overthrown by another 
military coup. The new militaiy junta 
appointed Noureddine Attassi, chief of 
state and Yussef Na\en head of 
government. 

Tn Mav 1967, Syria as an Arab state 
supported Egypt in its war with Israel. 
The result was that Israel attacked and 
occupied the (rolan Heights, from which 
Syria had been bombarding Isiaeli vill 
ages. The ceasc-lire has put Israel 
in control of Golan Heights in Syria. In 
Nov. 1970, the Baath party .ed by Gen. 
Hajez Azad seized power. In March 
1971, Hafiz Azad was elected President. 
In Sept. 1971, Syria joined Libya and 
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Egypt to form the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 

Syria has a republican form of 
government with an appointed President. 
A Council of Ministers is responsible for 
the government of the country. 

Agriculture and cattle-breeding com¬ 
prise the major occupations of the people. 
The chief crops are cotton, wheat, 
tobacco and olives The only mineral 
found is oil. industries include oils, soap, 
textiles, leather and tobacco. 

TATW\N 

N: Republic of China A: 13,885 sq. 
miles p; (1971) 14,875,774 C: Taipei 
(1.818,237) T: Kaohsing (828,191 .Tainan 
(474,835) R: Buddhist. Confucianism, 
Christian, Moslem L: Mandarin Chinese 
W: Local and Metric M: New Taiwan 
Dollar (104 NT=£1 40TN-$1) 

The island of Taiwan, formerly known 
as Formosa, includes not only Taiwan 
proper, but also a number of small islands^ 

Originally Taiwan and adjoining areas 
were Chinese territory, hut were ceded 
to Japan in 1895. After the Second 
World War. Gen Chiang Kai-shek 
occupied the island on behalf of National¬ 
ist China. In 1950, the remnants of the 
Nationalist Party under Chiang Kai-shek 
made Taiwan the headquarters of the 
Nationalist Republic of China. In 19.54 
the USA and the Nationalist (Jovernment 
signed a mutual security pact, pledging 
American pioteciion to Taiwan. In 1953 
the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu were included in the protected 
area. Taiwan still claims to be the legal 
government of ail China and is recognised 
as such by some countries, though in 
Oct. 1971, it lost its membership in the 
Li N and its permanent scat in the 
Security Council to Communist China 
Taiwan's claim that it represents China, 
is now merely an amusing fiction. 

The 1 lead of State is the President who 
is elected by the National Assembly. There 
are live Yuans 'Governing bodies/, the 
highest legislative organ being the Legis¬ 
lature Yuan- It is composed of 773 mem¬ 
bers elected 'w the people on a regional 
and occupational basis. Elections are by 
universal adult suffrage. 

The main agricultural products are 
rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, 
jute and turmeric. Camphor secured from 
forests is a governmental monopoly. The 
industries comprise sugar, tobacco, iron 
works, glass and soap- Gold, silver, copper 
and coal are the principal minerals. 


TANZANIA 

N: United Republic of Tanzania A: 
362,821 sq. miles (Mainland 341,150, 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1,021, Lakes Victoria. 
Tanganyika and Rukwa, 20,650) P; (1970 
est ) 12.896,000 C: Dar es Salaam (353,000, 
R: Tribal, Christian and Moslem L; 
Swahili and English (oilicial languages) 
Tribal W: Metric M: Tanzanian shilling 
(18.65 Ts-£1 7.14 rs---«l) 

Tanzania consists of the two states of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Tanganyika is 
situated in East Africa and lies in between 
Uganda, Kenya, Mozambique, Malawi 
and Zambia. Zaire is on the west and 
the Indian Ocean is on the cast Zanzibar 
consists of the islands of Zanzibar. 
Pemba, Lamu, Manda, Patta and Siu. 

Originally part of the German colony 
of East Arica, Tanganyika became a 
Trusteeship Territory under Britain in 
1946 In 1961 it became afully independent 
member of the British Commonwealth 
Zanzibar was formerly ruled by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and was British protcctoiato 
until December 10, 1963 It became 

internally self-governing on June 24, 1963 
and fully independent on December 
10, 1963. A revolutionary ■''party seized 

power on January 12. 1964 and the Sultan 
was forced to leave the country. On 
April 25. 19()4 an agreement was signed 
by the President of the Republic of 
Tanganyika and the President of <ite 
People’s Republic of Zanzibar to form a 
new sovereign State called the United 
Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar. In 
April 19o4 the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar was inaugi rated. 
It assumed the name Tanzania. The 
new government of the Republic includ¬ 
ing both Tanganyika and Zanzinari mini¬ 
sters has exclusive contiol over foreign 
affairs, defence, police, immigration and 
foreign trade of the two member countries. 
In April, 1972 Sheik Karume, President 
of the ruling revolutionary party in 
Zanzibar and first Vice President of the 
United Republic was assassinated. Aboud 
Jumbe succeeded him as Vice-President. 

Executive power is in the hands of 
a President who is elected by universal 
suffrage. The legislative organ is the 
unicameral National As.semb'y. 

The economy is agricultural The chief 
cash crops are sisal, sugar, cotton and 
coffee. Cloves are grown on the islands, 
chiefly on Pemba Livestock is extensively 
raised. Diamonds arc an important 
export. Other minerals include gold, tin 
and salt. 
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THAILAND 

N; Thailand A: 514,000 sq. km. P: 
(1970 Prelim, census) 34,152,000C: Bangkok 
'2,228,144) T: Nakon Ratchasima 
(1,547,0()0), Ubon Ratchatani (1,148,000) 
Ubon Dhani (1,118,000) R: Hinayana 
Buddhism and Moslem L: Thai W: 
Metric and Local M: Baht (54.63 B=£l 
20.8 B=S1) 

Thailand, formerly known as Siam, is 
a constitutional monarchy in southeast 
.Asia and has for its neighbours, Burma, 
Laos and Khemr Rep. The Uulf of Siam 
lies to the south and east. 

Thailand an ancient autocracy, became 
a constitutional monarchy in 1932 and 
liad a troubled political history since 
Marshal Pibul Songgram assumed power, 
after a coup in 1947 but he was overthrown 
in 1957. In 1948 the country assumed its 
present name Thailand 

On October 20, 1958 the Supreme 
Commander of the Thai armed forces, 
Marshall Sarit Thanarat seized power in 
a bloodless coup, proclaimed martial 
law, abrogated the constitution of 1932. 
and dissolved the National Assembly and 
the Council of Ministers. On October 21, 
1958 all political parties were banned. 
Following the death of Marshall Sarit 
in 1963, General Thanom Kittikochorn 
became Prime Minister. In the face of 
continued political unrest, i'ield Marshal 
Kittikachurn proclaimed a military govern¬ 
ment in Nov. 1971. 

Under the constitution of 1959, the 
King is Head of State. Executive power 
is vested in a Council of Ministers who 
must not be members of Parliament. The 
Parliament consists of two houses—a Senate 
of 164 members appointed by the King 
and a House of Representatives of 219 
membeis-electcd for 4 years by direct 
adult suffrage. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the 
country and engages 91 per cent of the 
population. The chief crop is rice, much 
of which is exported. Coconuts, tobacco 
pepper, cotton and teak arc other items 
of agricultural exports. Minerals include 
coal, tin, iron, manganese, tungsten, anti¬ 
mony and mercury. 

TOGO 

N: Republic of Togo A: 56,600 sq. 
km P: (1970 census provisional) 1,956,000 
C; Lome (100,000) R: Tribal and Christian 
L; French (oHicial language) and Tribal 
languages W: Metric M: Cl’A Franc (661 
CFAF=£1 254 CFAF=$D 


The Republic of Togo, formerly 
Togoland lies on the western coast of 
Africa forming a narrow strip stretching 
from the coast of Gulf of Guinea (Atlantic 
Ocean) north to Upper Volta, with Ghana 
to the west and Dahomey to the east. 

Formerly a United Nations Trust 
Territory administered by France, Togo 
became an autonomous republic within 
the French Union in 1956 and achieved 
independence in 1950. On January 13, 1967 
the government of President Nicolas 
Grunitsky was overthrown in a military 
coup led by Col. Etienne Eyadema- Tn 
January 1972, a referendum confirmed 
Gen. Eyadcma as the President of the 
republic. 

The principal products arc cdIIcc, 
cocoa, cotton, palm kernels, kapok and 
groundnuts. Togo’s considerable natural 
resources are still largely undcveloed but 
phosphates arc being mined in increasing 
quantities, and now fotm the country's 
principal export. 

TONGA 

N: Kingdom of Tonga A- 270 sq 
miles P: (1969) 83,630 C: Nuku'alofa 
'15,685) R; Christian L: Engli.sh and 
Tongan W; Imperial M: ST 'Paanga; 
$T2.I0=£1 .ST0.83-.S1) 

Tonga consists of 150 islands and 
islets in the south western Pacific Ocean- 
The Tropic of Capricorn and the Inter¬ 
national Date Line cross each other very 
near Tonga' There are active volcanoes 
on four islands. 

The histosy of Tonga dates back to 
the tenth century. Europeans dj.scovcred 
it in 1641. Further voyages of discovery 
took place In 1773 and 1789. Tonga 
became a British protected state in 1900 
and independent state on June 4, 1970. 

The head of state is the King. He is 
assisted by a Privy Council and a Cabinet. 

Tonga is an agricultural country. Vege¬ 
tables and fruits are grown for local 
consumption. The most important export 
crop is copra; next come bananas. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

N; Trinidad and Tobago A: (1.980sq. 
miles) (Trinidad 1864 Tobago 116sq. 
miles) P: (1970 cst.) 1,02(),750 C: Port 
of Spain (86,150) R: Christian L; English 
W: Imperial M: Trinidad and Tobago 
dollar (4.80 T & T dollar=£l 1.84 T & T 
dollar = $1.) 
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Trinidad, the second largest and most 
southerly of the West Indian Islands 
(south of Windward Isles) lies very near 
the north coast of South America. At¬ 
tached to it for administrative puroposes 
is the island of Tobago. 

Formerly a British colonial possession 
Trinidad and Tobago became a member 
in 1958 of the newly established Federa¬ 
tion of the West Indies and in 1959 
achieved full internal self-government 
With the secession of Jamaica from the 
Federation in 1961, Trinidad and Tobago 
withdrew from the J'edcration. In 1962 
it became an independent state w'thin 
the Commonwealth 

The British Queen is represented by a 
Governor General appointed by her on 
the advice of the Trinidad and Tobago 
government Legislative power is vested 
in the Parliament, consisting of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
executive is the Cabinet headed by the 
Prime Minister, leader of the majority 
party in the House of Repiesentativcs. 

Crude oil is the mam industrial product. 
Tiinidad being the second largc.sl oil 
producer in the Commonwealth. Chief 
crops arc sugar, citrus fruits, bananas 
and rice. Impoitant industries arc oil 
rcliiiing and the manufacture of sugai. 
molasses and rum. 

rUNlSlA 

N: Republic of Tunisia A: 164,1.50 sq. 
km P: '1966 Ccnsu- i 4,53.1,351 C: Tunis 
78'*,787i T:Srax (100,000. R; Moslem L: 
Arabic (oHicial language) and Trench W; 
Metric M; Dinar (1.22 d=£l 0-48 d=8l) 

A republic of North Africa, lying on 
the Mediterranean coast, Tunisia is boun¬ 
ded by Algeria on the west and Libya 
on the cast. 

Formerly a French protectorate, Tunisia 
became autonomous in 1955 and achieved 
independence in 1956. The monarchy was 
abolished in 1957 and Habib Bourguiba 
became the fiist President. In Nov 
1969 President Bourguiba was rt elected 
for a thiid live year terra. 

Tunisia is an agricultural country, and 
produces wheat, barley, oats, dates, olives, 
apricots, almonds, figs, peaches, 
vegetables and alfa grass. The chief 
minerals arc phosphates, iron, lead and 
/inc The principal exports are olive oil, 
wine, piio^pltatcs and grains. 


TURKEY 

N: Republic of Turkey .A: 780,576 sq- 
km. P: (1970 est) 35,666,549 C: Ankara 
(1,208,791) T: Istanbul (2,247,630), Ismir 
(520.686) Adana (351,655) R: Moslem 
L: Turkish, Kurdish, Arabic W: Metric 
M; Lira (TL 36.48=£I TL 14=S1) 

A republic of southeastern Europe and 
Asia Minor, Turkey is bounded by the 
Aegean Sea, the Black Sea, the USSR, 
Iran, Iraq, Syria, the Mediterranean Sea, 
Greece and Bulgaria. Turkey occupies a 
strategic position, linking as it docs Asia 
and Europe, at the Straits of Bosphorus, 
between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea The major portion of Turkey 
lies in Asia, in what is called Asia Minot 
being bordered in Asia, to the east by 
USSR and Iran and to the south by Iraq 
and Syria The small territory that Turkey 
holds across the Bosphorus, in Europe 
IS bordered by Greece and Bulgaria, 

Asiatic Tuikey, that is, Anatolia, was 
the seat of one of the cat lie st civilizations 
known. In the 7lh century B C the Greeks 
founded the city ot Byzantium on the site of 
present-day Istanbul By/antium fell to 
Romms in AD 156. With the partition 
of the Roman Empire into Eastern and 
Western empires, Byzantium became the 
capital of the Eastern Empire. The Roman 
Emperor Constantine rebuilt Byzantium 
as Constantinople The Ottoman Turks 
conquered Constantinople in 14.53 and 
established the Ottoman Empire By the 
lirst decade of the 20th century tlic Turkish 
Empire, under Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
had already earned the nickname ‘the 
Sickman ot Europe’ by its unprogressive 
domestic policies and diplomacy In 
1908, the young Turks, virtually dethroned 
Sultan Hamid and attempted a series of 
liberal reforms. But the first World War, 
in which Turkey joined with the Central 
Powcis (Germany and Austria) practically 
ended the activities of the young Turks- A 
new party under Mustafa Kcmal Pa^ha 
(Ataturk) with the patronage of the Allied 
Powers drove out the old Sultan in 1922 and 
formed the Republic of Turkey (1923). 
Kemal Ataturk carried out far reaching 
reforms, including the formation of a 
democratic parliament in 1924 and the 
secularisation of the State in 1928. 
Ataturk died in 1938 and was succeeded 
by Isract Inonu as Premier. In 1965 the 
Justice Party led by Suleyman Demul came 
into power. In 1966, Gen. Gursel fell ill 
and was succeeded by (len. Sunay as 
President. In the 1969 elections, the Justice 
Party again came into power. But in 1971, 
the army intervened again and foimed a 
new government under Nihat Erim. 
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Under the 1961 Constitution, Turkey 
is a democratic republic with elections by 
universal suilrage held normally every four 
years. The President is elected by the Grand 
National Assembly for seven years. The 
President appoints the Prime Minister. 
The Prime Minister appoints the Council 
of Ministers. 

Agriculture maintains about 75 per 
cent of the population, the chief products 
being tobacco, wheat, cotton, olive oil, 
sugar and gums. Turkey is the world’s 
second largest producer of Sultana resins. 
Sheep and calile abound in the plateau 
of Anatolia and provide mohair of which 
Turkey is again the second largest producer. 
Tobacco, spirits, liquors, salt and tea are 

State monopolies. The main minerals are 
iron ore, copper and chromium, in the 
last of which, Turkey is one of the world’s 
leading producers. Oil is also produced in 
the south east. There is a refining capacity 
of 4.8 million tons a year. 

UGANDA 

N: Republic of Uganda A. 91,076 sq. 
miles I*: 1969 Census,' !t,52u,237 

C; Kampala (331,000) T: Jinja (100,000) 
R; Chiistian, Tribal and Moslem L: Eng¬ 
lish and Luganda ithe most important 
tribal language' W: Metric M: Uganda 
shilling (18.65 Us-£l 7.14 Us=.$l). 

Uganda, an equatorial state in East 
.Africa, is bounded by the Sudan on the 
north, Zaire in the west, Rwanda and 
Tanzania on the south and Kenya on the 
cast. The country is divided for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into Buganda and the 
Northern, Eastern and Western Regions. 

Formerly a British protectorate, Uganda 
became independent in 1962, and a 
republic on October 9, 1963 with the 
Kabaka of Buganda as President and 

Milton Obotc, leader of the Uganda 
People’s Congress as Prime Minister. Kival- 
ly between the Kabaka and Obote led to 
continuous unrest. In 1966, Obote led a 
pre-emptive coup against the Kabaka, who 
lied to Britain where he died In 1969, 
a new constitution was introduced and 
Obotc remained secure in power. But 
in 1971 Gen. Idi Amin drove out Obotc and 
took over the government. He has esta¬ 
blished a military government in the 
country. 

The economy is agricultural Main 
products arc cotton and coiTec. Tea, sugar 
vegetable oils, oil seeds, hides and skins 
are exported. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

N: United Arab Emirates A: (estimate) 
32,000 sq. miles P: (1972 cst.) 192,900 
C: Abu Dhabi (60,000; R: Moslem 
L: .Arabic W: Imperial, Metric and 

local M: Bahrain Dinar (in Abu Dhabi) 
and equal to 10 Qatar/Dubai ryals 
(11.45 Q/D ryals=£l 4.40 Q/D ryals=SU 

The United Arab Emirates consist of 
seven Sheikdoms in the Persian Gulf- 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Umm al 
Quwain, Ajman, Fujaria and Ras al 
Khaimah. The first six Sheikdoms signed 
the Union agreement on 2nd Dec 1971. 
Ras al Khaimah joined the Union only in 
February 1972 

These States were known as the Trucial 
States,because they had signed truces 
with Britain for protection. Before the 
British came to the Persian Gulf, 
pirates controlled the Gulf and the small 
sheikdoms had neither the naval strength 
nor the resources to put down the piiatcs 
In 1820, the British navy moved in, 
rounded up the pirate ships and burnt 
the entire pirate llect in the harbour of 
Ras al Khaimah. The Gulf was thus freed 
of piracy. Then a series of truces were 
signed with the various sheikdoms, under 
which Britain recognised their ruling rights 
and the sheiks accepted British protec¬ 
tion. In 1971, Britain left the Persian 
Gulf, leaving the sheikdoms .o fend for 
themselves. The original proposal for a 
union included Bahrain and Qatar, but 
these two States stayed out, as they felt 
they were strong enough to look after 
themselves. 

The highest authority in the Union is 
the Gulf Supreme Council, consisting of 
the rulers of the seven sheikdoms, with a 
President and a Vice-President There is 
also a Union Cabinet and a National 
Consultative Assembly wliich met for the 
first time Feb. in 1972. Every ruler has 
absolute authority over their subjects. 

Abu Dhabi, which is the capital of 
the Union is the largest of the Emirates 
in area. With a population estimated at 
W,000, Abu Dhabi produce 600,000 
barrels of oil per day. No wonder that, 
in per capita income Abu Dhabi tops 
all other countries. Abu Dhabi is linked 
to the mainland by a bridge \vhich cost 
a million pound sterling to build. Dubai 
ic the main port of the Union and now 
has the iaigest harbour in the Middle 
East. It has a population o' 60,000 out 

* Balirain ami Qatar alht> liail signed truces 

witli Britain ami were there! me counted 

aniong the Trucial Stales, previously. 
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of whicli only 20,UU0 are original Arab 
Dubaians. It has a daily production of 
100,000 barrels of oil. Dubai has acquired 
notoriety as a centre of smuggling. Sharja, 
with a population of 32,000 Ras al 
Khaimah with 24,000, Fujarah with 9,000 
Ajman with 4,200 and Umm al Quwain 
with 3,700 are the other constituent units 
of the Union. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

N: The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain A: (excluding Northern Ireland) 
iS8,764 sq. miles P:(1971 Census'53,821,364 
C: London 17,379,014) T; Birmingham 
(1,013,366), Glasgow (897,848.) Liverpool 
(606,834', Manchester (541,468». Sheffield 
(519,703', Leeds <494,971), Edinburgh 
i448,<S95;, Bristol (425,203'. Teesside 
(395,477 1 , Coventry (334,839) R: Christian 
L: English Welsh spoken in Wales i and 
Gaelic (in parts of Scotland and Northern 
Ireland) W: Imperial M; Pound Sterling 
(£) {£I=US 8 2 61 £0.38-US.S1 

A constitutional monarchy, the United- 
Kingdom comprises the Island of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, together 
with many small islands- It is separated 
from the coast of Western Europe by 
the English Channel to the south and by 
the North Sea to the east. The northern 
and western shores are washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Great Britain. It is the largest of the 
islands forming the United Kingdom It 
comprises England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 
St. George’s Channel and Irish Sea lie 
between UK and Ireland. Britain is 
much less than half the size of France 
or Germany and would fit forty times into 
the United States of America Yet. for 
hundreds of years this island has had 
great influence in the world. I'rom its 
shores men set out to lay foundations of 
what is now the United States of America, 
to develop Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Indian continent and great areas of 
Africa. British institutions and methods 
of government have set the pattern for 
lovers of freedom everywhere. And to - 
day, Britain's Queen is Head of a family 
of scvcial million people, spread all over 
the world. 

On January 22. 1972 Britain was for¬ 
mally admitted to the European Economic 
Community, better known as the European 
Common Market. Britain’s economic 
policy both at h«)mc and abroad will in 
future be decided in consonance with 
the policy c~ the ECM. 


Great Britain is a constitutional 
monarchy. The sovereign is the Head of 
State and monarchy is hereditary. Actual 
power is vested in Parliament which is 
the Supreme legislative body in Great 
Britain. The Parliament consists of two 
house-the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. The House of Lords 
consists of (1) hereditary peers (2) life 
peers (3) peers elected for the duration 
of the Parliament and (4) the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and 24 bishops. 
The full House consists of about 1,080, 
though the average attendance is about 
190. The House of Commons has 630 mem¬ 
bers divided as follows: England 511, 
Wales and Monmouth 36, Scotland 71, 
Northern Ireland 12. The executive power 
is vested in the cabinet under a Prime 
Minister. The Queen nominates the leader 
of the majority party in Parliament as 
the Prime Minister who in turn form.* 
the cabinet. The cabinet is responsible 
to the Parliament. The highest judicial 
body is the House of Lords. As a judi¬ 
cial body, the House of Lords consists 
of the Lord Chancelioi and Law Lords 
who hear appeals and puss judgements 
in the name of the whole House of Lords. 
Below the House of Lords arc theCouit 
of .Appeal (Civil), the Court of Criminal 
Appeal and the High Court of Justice. 

For purposes of local government, 
England and Wales are divided into 61 
major administrative couniies, which hi- 
clude the county Greater London and 
82 minor county boroughs. In each county 
the Crown is represented by the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is assisted by a Shcrilf, 
an Under SheritT, a Clerk of the 
Peace who is generally the Clerk to 
the County Council, coroners and other 
officers. The counties are admin'stcred by 
popular elected county councils. A coun¬ 
cillor is elected for three years. The county 
councils co-opt a prescribed number of 
aldermen, either from their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen hold office for 
six years, half of them retiring every third 
year. 

The main central authority for 
London is the Greater London Council 
created under the London Government 
Act of 1963. The Council exercises 
Jurisdiction over the London City Cor¬ 
poration and 32 Greater London Boroughs, 
although the city council 'London) has 
autonomous jurisdiction m several matters, 
such as sanitation, police, bridges, 
justice etc. 

Legal government in Scotland under 
various Acts of Parliament is now in 
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the jurisdiction of burghs. Each burgh 
lias a town council, consisting of a 
provost or lord provost, bailies and 
councillors. The provost is the head of 
the Scottish municipality and holds office 
for three years. Bailies are selected from 
the councillors from among their own 
number. These act as magistrates- There 
are 200 burghs in Scotland, of which four 
ire counties or cities, 20 large burghs and 
176 small burghs. 

Britain is one of the world's leading 
industrial and exporting countries. Chief 
industries are iron and steel, engineering, 
chemicals, electronics, motor vehicles, 
aircraft, textiles, clothes and other con¬ 
sumer goods. Its coal mines yield about 
200 million tons annually. Although 
Britain’s agriculture and trawleriishing arc 
highly mechanised, half of the country’s 
food supplies and most of its raw materials 
are imported- 

Northern Ireland. Northern Ireland 
IS situated in the northeast of Ireland 
and forms part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Biitain and Northern Ireland. 
It eonipri.scs six Uliscr counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone The rest of the island is 
occupied by the Republic of Ireland. 

Northern Ireland was constituted as 
a Semi independent province of the United 
Kingdom under the Government of Ire¬ 
land Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 
Free State consequential provision) Act, 
1922. Under the Act, a separate parlia¬ 
ment and c\ecutive government were 
established for Northern Ireland. North¬ 
ern Ireland, compri.scs six administrative 
counties with the county boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry- The admini¬ 
strative counties are fuither divided into 
12 boroughs, 24 urban districts and 31 
rural districts. 

Legislative functions are exercised by 
I’arliament which consists of the Senate 
■md the House of Commons. Parliament 
'las powers to legislate in its own area 
^lone. All other affairs of Stale such as 
foreign policy and defence are reserved 
to the UK Parliament. Executive power 
exercised by the Governor and his 
Ministers. Northern Ireland returns 12 
members to the Parliament of UK and 
>hus becomes an integral part of the United 
.Kingdom. 

Following the continuous fights bet- 
‘•'''-‘cn the Protestant majority and the 
k'.'man Catholic minority and the in- 
‘ihiliiy of the North Ireland Government 
ensure peace, the British Government, 


on May 24, 1972, assumed direct control 
of Northern Ireland for a period of one 
year. 

Agriculture is the main occupation 
in Northern Ireland. Cattle, sheep, hogs, 
eggs, poultry, potatoes, milk and its 
by-products account for an annual out¬ 
put of £ 317,800,000. Linen, ropes, twines, 
rayon, clothing, tobacco, aircraft and 
shipping form the main branches of 
industry. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

N: United Slates of America A: 
3,615,123 sq. miles P: (1970 Census- 
241,720,134 C: Washington D. C. (2,861,OOOj 
T: New York (11,529,000', Los Angeles 
I Calif) (7,032,000), Chicago t6,979,00(»), 
Philadelphia (4,818,000). Detroit (4,200.000) 
San Francisco (3,110,()00i, Boston Mass 
^2.754,000). Pittsburgh (2,401,000'), Cleve¬ 
land (2,064,000., .St. Louis 1 2,363,000), 
Baltimore (2,071,000/, Minneapolis 
(1,814,000), Milwaukee (1,404,000', 
Houston (1,985,000), Bulfalo M,349,0r()). 
Cincinnati (13,85,000), Dallas (1,55<>.00C). 
Kansas Citv (1,25 7,0<)0 1 , Seattle (1,422,000 . 
Miami (1,268,000 1 , New Orleansf 1.04(>,000), 
San Diego (1,358,000), Denver (1,228,000), 
Atlania(1,390,000',Indianapolis '1,1 10 , 000 ), 
San Jose (1,065.000/, San Beruandino 
Riverside (1,143,000 , St. Petersburg Fla 
1,013.000) R: Chri.slian and Jewish L; 
English W: Imperial and American M: 
US Dollar (.Sl-£ 0.38) 

riic United Stales of Amciica is a 
federal lepublic composed of 50 states 
of which all except one—Hawaii islands 
arc in mainland America. 

History. The United Slates of America, 
which cover the central part ()f North 
America, grew out of the British Colonies 
that were established in Noith America 
in the first half of the 18th century. 
British colonies were originally established 
on the Atlantic Coast The firsi British 
colonial establishment was at Jamestown 
(Virginia) in 1607. Then followed (he 
historic sctilemcni of the Pilgrim Fathers 
at Plymouth (Mas.sachussctsi in 1620. 
Thereafter, other colonial settlements 
were founded in dilferent paits of the 
country. 

The colonics bccanv.’. entangled in wars 
almost from the beginning. They became 
first involved .n the colonial vars between 
England and France. Then they found 
themselves against their own mother 
country, England England had long treated 
the colonies as its appendages When 
the colonics prospered, England saddled 
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with war debts, regarded them milch 
cows. This attitude was reflected in the 
Stamp Act (1765) which set a tax on 
publications in the colonies, and the 
Townshend Acts (1767' which levied a 
tax on imports into colonics. The colonists 
objected to being taxed without their 
consent. ‘No taxation without representa¬ 
tion' became their battle cry. Owing 
to the dissatisfaction of the colonists, the 
Townshend Acts were repealed in 1770 
but England retained a tax on tea, as a 
token of its suzerainty over the colonics 
This provoked the so-called Boston Tea 
Party (1773) in which a number of mili 
tant colonists in Boston, boarded a British 
ship and dumped all the tea chests into 
the sea. England retaliated with punitive 
measures and a state of open conflict bet¬ 
ween the mother country—England—and 
the American colonies, ensued 

The First Continental Congress, spon¬ 
sored by Virginia, decided to stand up to 
Britain, as an organised unit and formed 
the Continental Army. Ccorgo Washington 
later to became the First President of 
USA was appointed Commaodcr-in Chief, 
A number of engagements between the 
British and Continental Armies followed 
with indilfeicnt results- 

On July 4, 1776 thirteen colonies adop 
ted the Declaration of Rights and thus 
assumed independence. I’hc thirteen were: 
Massachussets, New Hampshire, Con 
ncclicut, Rhode Island. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary¬ 
land, Viiginia, North Carolina, South 
Caiolinaand Georgia- 

As the war dragged on, the Continental 
Army gained the upper hand The battle 
of Saratoga (1777) marked a signal 
triumph for the Colonies. In 1778, the 
Trench forces came to the help of the 
Colonies and the British, despite many 
victories were forced back to York Town, 
wlicre Lord Cornwallis, Commander of 
the British forces, surrendered on October 
19, 1781. The surrender at York Town 
ended the American War of Independence. 

Under the Articles of Confederation 
i'I781) the revolting colonies formed a 
Union of Stales By the Treaty of Paris 
(1783) England formally recognised the 
United States 

riicrcafler the United States expanded 
to the west, embracing within the Union, 
the comparatively new States -Ohio 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Vermont, The 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, added another 
new State to the Union. A number of 
other accjuisilions and annexations follow¬ 
ed and by the middle ol the 19th century. 


the United States extended across America 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific. 

But by that time, a new question had , 
arisen to darken the political horizon 
USA. The southern states, mainly com¬ 
posed of cotton plantations, insisted on 
keeping up the slavery system while the 
northern states, which had no need of 
Negro slaves wanted the abolition of 
slavery. 

The issue cams to a head in I860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was elected Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln was a confirmed abolitionist 
of Negro slavery. The southern states, 
which insisted on slavery decided to secede 
from the Union and formed the Con¬ 
federate Stales of America. This secession 
started the Civil War between the seced¬ 
ing simthern status and the unionist , 
north in 1861. In 1863, Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation 'Proclamation, which liber-» 
ated all American Negroes from bondage. 

The Civil War continued. By 1865. 
the Civil War ended in complete victory 
for Lincoln and the northern stales In 
1865, Lincoln was assassinated by a south 
cm fanatic. 

The assassination was a political futility. 
Lincoln had already achieved the two 
giials he cherished—the integrity of the ' 
Union and the abolition ofslavcry- 

Aftcr the Civil War, USA rapidly c\-J 
panded politically and economically ln> 
1867 USA purchased Alaska from Russia 
The Spanish American War of 1898. 
resulted in the acquisition of Puerto Rico 
and control over Phillippinc Islands in 
the Pacific. The Hawaiian Islands over 
which USA had established a commer¬ 
cial hold were ultimately annexed. The 
Monroe Doctrine, laid down hy President 
Monroe prevented European nations from 
interfering in American politics and thus ^ 
paved the way for the establishment of 
a US hegemony over all America. 

Economically USA progressed so 
rapidly that it amazed the rest of the 
world Millionaires of the calibre of Rocke¬ 
feller, Carnegie, Morgan and Ford emer¬ 
ged. Gigantic combines dominated the 
American economy. 

USA’s participation in the First World 
Wai and the victory of the 4llics made 
it a world power. The end of the Second 
World War saw the emergence of USA,^ 
as one of the super-powers of the world- 

The Union originally comprised 13 
States, to which 7 were added subsequently. 
Thirty other Stales, which were formerly 
t'crritorics were also admitted into the 
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Union as full states, thus making up 50 
States in all, apart tVom the District of 
Columbia. Each state has its own con¬ 
stitution. The state constitutions provide 
for a legislature of two Houses, (except 
Nebraska which has only one Housed, a 
Governor and a judicial system of its own- 
The State governments can deal with all 
matters which arc not reserved to the 
federal legislature The following table 
gives the existing states of the Union with 
their area, population and capital. 



A rca 

Population 

Capital 

Sra/i- (s(f, mile) 

(1970) 


Alabama 

51609 

3444165 Montgomery 

Alaska 

586400 

.302173 

Juneau 

Arizona 

113909 

1772482 

Phoenix 

Arkansas 

53104 

1923295 

Little Rock 

California 

158693 

19951134 

.Saciamcnto 

Colorado 

104247 

2207259 

Denver 

Connecticut 

5009 

30.32217 

Hartford 

Delaware 

2057 

548104 

Dover 

District of 
Columbia 

o't 

756510 

Washington 

Florida 

58560 

6789443 

Tallahassee 

Georgia 

6424 

4589575 

Atlanta 

Hawaii 

83557 

7685rM 

Honolulu 

Idaho 

56400 

111 13976 

Boise 

Illinois 

36291 

5193669 

.Springfield 

Indiana 

56290 

2825041 

Indiana 

(Iowa 

82264 

2249071 

polis 
Djs Moines 

Kansas 

40395 

3219311 

Topeka 

Kentucky 

40395 

3'i43180 

Frankfort 

Louisiana 

48523 

992048 

Baton 

Maine 

.^3215 

3922399 

Rouge 

Augusta 

Maryland 

10577 

5689170 

Annapoii.s 

Massachu¬ 

setts 

8257 

8875083 

Boston 

Michigan 

58216 

3805069 

Lansing 

Minnesota 
’ Mississippi 

84068 

2216912 

St. Paul 

47716 

467399 

Jacks .n 

Missouri 

69686 

694409 

Jetl'crson 

Montana 

147138 

1483791 

City 

Helena 

Nebraska 

77227 

488738 

Lincoln 

Nevada 

110540 

737681 

Carson City 

New 

Hampshire 9304 

7168164 

Concord 

New .Tersey 

7836 

1016000 

Trenton 

NewMexico 121700 

18190740 

Santa Fe 

New York 

12166 

5082059 

Albany 

North 

Carolina 

52712 

617761 

Raleigh 

Sk^North 
,. Dakota 

70665 

10652017 

Bismarck 

Ohio 

41222 

2559253 

Columbus 

Oklahoma 

t)99l9 

2328284 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

96981 

2091385 

City 

Salem 

Pennsylvania 96981 

11793909 

Harrisburg 


Rhode 


Island 

1214 

949723 

Pjovidcncc 

South 

Carolina 

31055 

259051') 

Columbia 

South 

Dakota 

77047 

66s507 

Pierre 

Tennessee 

42244 

3924164 

Nashville 

Texas 

267338 

11196730 

Austin 

Utah 

84916 

1059273 

Salt Lake 

Vermont 

9609 

444330 

City 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

40815 

4648494 

Richmond 

Washington 

68192 

3409169 

Olympia 

West 

Virginia 

24181 

1744237 

Charleston 

Wisconsin 

56154 

4417933 

Madison 

Wyoming 

97914 

332416 

Cheyenne 


Government. USA is a fcdcial Republic. 
lOach of the 50 member states exercises 
a measure of internal self-government. 
The federal government has exclusive 
jurisdiction in foreign relations, foreign 
and inter state commerce, postal service, 
currency and the armed forces while other 
powers are vested in the states. Amend¬ 
ment to the constitution i.s provided by Art. 
5 of the constitution.Thcrc have so far been 
25 amendments The federal government is 
made up of three separate and independent 
institutions-thc executive, the legislature 
and the judiciary Executive power 's 
vcsicd in the President who holds oilicc 
for four years. He is elected, along with 
a Vice-President, by elections from each 
state, equal to the whole number of sen¬ 
ators and representatives, whicli the state 
may send to the Congress. The President 
is the Commandcr-in Chief of the Annv, 
Navy ami Air Force Legislative power is 
vested in the Congress whicii consists of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Senate consists of two members from 
each state, chosen by popular vote for 
six years, one-third retiring or seeking 
re-election every two years- The House of 
Representatives consists of 435 mcrabcis 
elected every second year. The number 
of representatives for each state is deter¬ 
mined on the basis of decennial census, 
.judicial power is vested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States The Supremo 
Court consists of 9 judges including the 
Chief .Tusticc. The judges arc appointed 
by the President with the approval of the 
Senate and hold ullicc during good 
behaviour. 

Economy. Tlic country is the world’s 
leading economic power. Chief imports 
are petroleum, non-ferrous metals, colTcc, 
machinery, textiles and newsprint In 
most other materials USA is self-support¬ 
ing Leading industiics arc steel, motor 
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vehicles, aerospace industries, tele¬ 
communications, chemicals, electronics 
and all kinds of consumer goods. The 
chief agricultural products include cereals, 
cotton and tobacco. Some of the large 
farm surpluses arc given as gifts to 
poor countries. Agricultural farms arc 
divided into commercial farms and other 
farms. Commercial farms include large- 
scale, highly mechanised farms, commer¬ 
cial family farms and small scale farms 
Other farms comprise mainly part -time 
farms where work is carried on only 
during specific seasons. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALISI 
REPUBLICS (USSR) 

N: Union of Socialist Soviet Republic* 
A; 22,402,200 sq km. P: (Pt71 esi.) 
243,900,000 C: Moscow (7,061,000) T: Len¬ 
ingrad (3,950,000), Kiev (1,632,000), 
Tashkent (1,385,000). Baku (1,261,000., 
Kharkov (1,223,000), Corky (1,170,000), 
Novo.sibirsk ''1,161,000 , Kuibyshev 
11.047,000). Sverdlovsk (1,026,000), Minsk 
(916,000). R: There is no state recognised 
religion, but the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of worship) Christian, Moslem 
and Jewish L: Russian and other provin¬ 
cial languages (120 languages arc spoken 
in the USSR) W: Metric M: Rouble 
(2.16 R=£I 0.9R=.'!:1;. 

USSR the largest country in tlic wot Id 
in point of area stretches across the 
continents of Asia and Europe. The country 
extends for over 6,000 miles from the 
Baltic to the Pacific Ocean, and for 3,000 
miles from north to south In the west 
it reaches the Gulf of Finland in Europe 
and in the cast the North Pacific Ocean 
in Asia. In the far north east the Bering 
Strait separates it from Alaska The major 
rivers of USSR in the European area are 
the Dneiper flowing into the Black Sea, the 
Volga and the Ural into the Caspian Sea, 
the Don into the Sea of Azov, the West¬ 
ern Dvina into the Baltic and the North¬ 
ern Dvina into the White Sea In the 
Asiatic area, are the rivers Ob, Yenisei 
and Lena each over 2,000 miles long and 
ilowing into the Arctic Ocean and the 
Amur which flows into the Pacific Ocean. 
The Caspia. Sea, the south end of which 
is in Iran, is the world's largest salt in¬ 
land sea. Others arc Aral Sea, Lake Baykal, 
Lake Balkhash and Lake Ladoga. 

History. The Russian Empire, under 
the Czars, comprised the major portion 
of the territory now forming the USSR 
The Czarisi regime was autocratic al¬ 
though there was a legislature -the Duma- 
elect^ on it limited franchise. The 
ineincicDcy, nepotism and corruption of 


the Czarist Government led to a popular 
revolt on March 12, 1917. The revolt was 
led by the members of the Duma, who 
were disgusted with the broken promises 
of the Czar and with the disastrous fate 
of the Russian armies in the First World 
War. The leaders of the Duma were ac¬ 
tively supported by councils (Soviets) of 
workers and soldiers, deputies in Petro- 
grad and other cities and later by coun¬ 
cils (Soviets; of peasants all over Russia. 
On March 15, 1917 the Czar abdicated. 
The provisional committee of the Duma, 
with the co-operation of the Pelrograd 
Soviet, appointed a provisional govern¬ 
ment under Kerensky, which declared 
Russia a republic on September 14, 1917, 
Very soon a struggle for power rose bet¬ 
ween the Soviets of workers in cities and 
the supporters of the provisional govern¬ 
ment. The Soviets having gained a majo¬ 
rity in the principal cities and in many 
of the army units, staged the famous 
October Revolution on November 7, 1917 
and ai rssted the members of the provi¬ 
sional government. The party of Soviets 
having become the majority party 
(Bolsheviks) had no diiUculty in disposing 
of the minority paily (Mensheviks) and 
assuming power for themselves on be¬ 
half of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
They formed a new government, the' 
Council of People’s Commissars, headed by 
Lenin. On January .31, 1918, the third 
All Russian Congress of Soviets, issued a 
declaration of the rights of the toiling 
and exploited masses, and proclaimed 
Russia a P.cpublic of Soviets of Workers, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants' Deputies. On July 
10, 1918, the fifth Congress adopted a 
constitution for the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic (Russian S.F.S.R) 
■The Soviet regime was oppo.scd in many 
quarters and a civil war ensued. As a result 
of the civil war Ukraine, Byelorussia and 
Transcaucasia joined the RSI’'SR by a 
treaty in 1922. In May, 1925 the Uzbek 
and Turkmen Soviet Republics joined the 
Union, and the Tadzhik Soviet Republic 
in December 1919. 

On December 5, 1936, a new consti¬ 
tution of the USSR was adopted by which 
the Kazakh Soviet Republic and the 
Kirghiz Soviet Republic were made consti¬ 
tuent membeis of the Union and the 
Transcaucasian Republic was split up into 
three separate republics, the Armenian 
Soviet Republic, the Azerbaijan Soviet 
Republic and the Georgian Soviet Re¬ 
public, each of which became indepen¬ 
dent members of the Union. In Septem¬ 
ber 1939 Soviet troops advanced into 
Poland as far as the Curzon line and 
incorporated the occupied Polish territory 
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into the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republics. On March .^1, 
1940, Russia attacked Finland and com- 
> pelled her to cede the territory round 
' about Karelian Isthmus. This was added 
to the Soviet Socialist Republic of Karelia 
to form the Karelo I'innish Soviet Soci¬ 
alist Republic which was admitted into 
the Union as the 12th Union Republic 
On August 2, 1940, the Moldavian Soviet 
Socialist Republic became the 13th mem¬ 
ber of the Union- On August 3, 1940, 
Estonia, Latvia and Littiuania which 
were annexed by Russia in the course of 
World War II were admitted as the 14th, 
15th and 16th republics of the Union. On 
July 16, 1956 the Karelo Finnish Re¬ 

public, constituent member of the Union 
was reduced to the status of an autono- 
, mous unit within the RSFSR. The 
number of federating (constituent,) units 
of the Union was thus reduced to 15. 
The Soviet Union consists of 15 Union 
Republics which include within their 
boundaries 20 Autonomous Republics, 
S Autonomous Regions, 10 National 
Districts, 6 Areas and 105 Regions. A 
brief description on each Union Republic 
is given below: 

Russian SFSK The Russian Soviet 
. Federal Socialist Republic embraces the 
whole of Russia, covering 76 per cent of 
the Soviet Union territory and contains 
■ 50 per cent of the population. It is the 
'dominating unit of the Federation. 

Ukrainian SSR is the most densely 
populated area of the Republics. It is the 
chief wheat producing area of the Soviet 
Union. The Donets Basin has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. 

Byelorussian SSR otherwise known as 
White Russia is situated on the western 
border of Soviet Russia. Principal crops 
are flax, grain and potatoes. Industries 
include agricultural machinery, machine 
tools, woollen textiles, linen, paper, leather, 
glass and cement- 

Azerbaijan SSR is the chief oil- 
producing area of the Soviet Union. Long 
staple cotton and white wheat are culti¬ 
vated here. Industries include iron, steel, 
cement and fertilisers. 

Georgian ' SSR contains the largest 
manganese mines in the world. Grain and 
grapes are grown here- The republic is 
. rich in timber resources. 

Armenian SSR cultivates cotton and 
'tobacco. Copper and lead are mined. The 
population is 88 per cent Armenian. 

Uzbek SSR contains the finest cotton 
lands in the Union. A high quality caracul 


fur is produced for export. Minerals 
include coal, sulphur, copper and oil. 

Turkmen SSR in Central Asia pro¬ 
duces cotton, grain and oil seeds. Oil, 
coal, sulphur, barite, lime and gypsum are 
also found. The Kara Kum desert occu¬ 
pies four-fifths of the territory. 

Tadzhik SSR (Tadzhikistan) compri¬ 
sing former regions of Bokhara and Turkes¬ 
tan is an agricultural area. Cotton, 
grain, sugarcane and a variety of fruits 
arc grown here Three fourths of the 
population arc Tadzhiks, mostly Sunnis, 
speaking an Iranian dialect. 

Kazakh SSR has vast deposits of 
coal, oil, iron, tin and copper. Its exten¬ 
sive pasture lands were converted into 
grain-growing lands in 1953-54. 

Kirghiz SSR on the border of Sinki- 
ang (China) is purely an agricultural 
area. Tobacco, cotton, rice and sugar 
beets are grown here. Cattle and horse 
breeding is a major occupation. 

Moldavian SSR is an agricultural 
region and grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes 
and water melons. Textiles and electrical 
equipment industries have been developed 
here. 

Lithuanian SSR on the Baltic is also 
an agricultural area, where cattle and 
hogs are bred Dairying is well-developed. 

Latvian SSR on the Gulf of Riga in 
the Baltic Sea has extensive timber and 
peat resources It produces rubber goods, 
dyes, fertilisers and glassv^are in addition 
to agricultural products. 

Estonian SSR situated on the Baltic 
Sea between Gulf of Riga and Finland, 
manufactures textiles and railway materials 
and is a shipbuilding centre. Its shale re¬ 
fining industry is said to be the biggest 
in the world. 


Union Republics of USSR 


Rrpuhlic 

Area 

Population 


SY/. milet 

[Tst J96S) 

Russian SFSR 

6,593,391 

127,911,000 

Ukrainian SSR 

232,046 

46,381,000 

Kazakh SSR 

1,064,092 

12,678,000 

Uzbek SSR 

158,069 

1 1.26(.,000 

Byelorussian SSR 80,154 

8,820,000 

Azerbaijan SSR 

33,‘‘36 

4,917,000 

Georgian SSR 

29,911 

4,659,009 

Moldavian SSR 

13,012 

3,484,000 

Lithuanian SSR 

2t..l73 

3,064,000 

Kirghiz SSR 

76,642 

2,836,000 

Tadzhik SSR 

54,019 

2,736,000 

Armenian SSR 

11,306 

2,306,000 

Latvian SSR 

24,695 

2,298,000 

Turkmen SSR 

188,417 

2,029.000 

Estonian SSR 

17,413 

1.304.000 
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Constitution and Government. The 
highest organ of political power in the 
USSR is the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
which exercises legislative functions It 
consists of two chambers, with equal 
powers, elected for a term of four ycars- 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities The highest executive 
authority is the Council of Ministers 
appointed by the Supreme Soviet. The 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet elected 
at a jrint meeting of both chambers acts 
as the supreme .state authority in the inter¬ 
vals between the sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet. It is responsible to the Supreme 
Soviet. The Council of Ministers is also 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet and in 
the intervals of sessions to the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet Legislation by 
decree is vested in the Council of Mini¬ 
sters. Each Republic and Autonomous 
Republic has its own Supreme Soviet and 
Council of Ministers. 

The Communist party willi 14.1 
million mimber-j 1070 plays a leading 
role in government and is a substantial 
policy making body. The supreme organ 
of the Party is the Congress which lays 
down policy and elects the Central 
Committee The Central Committee forms 
the Politbureau and the Secretariat In 
September 195? Nikita Krushchev was 
designated Fust Secretarv of the Central 
Committee In 1964, Nikita Krushchev 
was replaced as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers by A. N Kosygin and as 
.Secretary of the Communist Party Central 
Committee by L. I. Bre/hne\. 

Economy. USSR has a planned 
rtConom> Planning is based on public 
ownership in industry and trade and on 
mixed public and collective or co opera¬ 
tive ownership in agriculture 

The First Plan drawn up by the State 
Planning Commi'^sion tGosplan) was the 
‘Ceoiro’ drawn up in 1920. This was 
to be the basis for the electrification of 
Russia and the development of her eco¬ 
nomy for 15 years In 1925 Gosplan 
.started drawing up annual plans or esti¬ 
mates for the national economy. In 
1927-29, th Gosplan drew up the I irst 
Five Year Plan for Russia. This Plan 
laid stress on the development of heavy 
industries especially in outlying areas 
which were rich in natural resources. The 
Plan was to have run from October 1, 
1928 to Seplembar 30, 1933, but was 

declared as completed in December 1932, 
when 93.7 per cent of the planned indus¬ 
trial output had been carried out The 
Second Five Year Plan ran from 1933 to 


1937. (I aimed mainly at strengthen!ngu 
the defence capacity of the USSR and 
at increasing the output and quality of 
consumer goads. By 1937, the Plan for , 
heavy industries was overfulfilled by four 
per cent but the target for light indus¬ 
tries and consumer goods was not reached. 
The Third Plan for 1938 to 1942 en¬ 
visaged a steady increase in the output 
of capital goods and consumer goods, 
though stress was laid on war industries 
The Plan was upset by Hitler’s attack on 
Russia in June 1941. The Fourth Plan 
(i946 I 95 O 1 exceeded the estimated gross 
output of industry bv 2 per cent. The 
l iflih Plan (1951-55' laid stress on the- 
development of agriculture, output of 
consumer goods and expansion of inter¬ 
nal trade In 1955, the Gosplan was re¬ 
organised to Consist of two State Commi- , 
ssions for planning and the Gosecon- 
omcommissya for current planning In 
1957, the whole planning organization was 
overhauled. The State Committee for 
current nlanning Goseconomcommissya) 
was abolished and the Gosplan was given 
greater poweis The reconstitution of the 
machinery for nlanning was followed by 
a Seven Year Plan to run from 1950-65 

The Seven Year Plan provided for an 
air round increase in industrial output of 
80 per cent out of which consumer goods 
would account for 62 95 per cent, labour 
productivity of 45 50 per cent and an ^ 
agricultural output of 70 per cent 

In October 1991, the 22nd Congress 
of the Communist party approved a 20 
Year Plan ending in 1980. Thc^ 20 Year 
Plan envisages an increase on* the 1960 
level as tollows: Electnciry 900 per cent. 
Steel 400 per cent. Oil 500 per cent. 
Coal 200 per cen*. Machinery 1.000 per 
cent, Fertilisers 900 per cen'. Steel 400 
per cent. Oil .''00 per cent. Cement 500 , 
per cent, Textiles .300 per cent. Leather . 
and footwear 200 per cent, Grain 200 per 
cent. Milk 300 per cent and Meat 400 per 
cent- The Plan further envisaged a six 
hour day for a six day week, or 35 hours 
for a live day week by 1970. Housing, 
water, gas, heating, public urban trans¬ 
port and school meals arc to be free by 
1980. These and other measures are to 
Provide the matciia! and technical basi.s 
of Communism A new Five Year Plan 
(the Eighth Plan) prepared by the 23rd 
Congresss of the Communist Party in 
April 1966 set goals of a 40 per cent rise in. 
national income, SO per cent in industrial,,'!* 
output and 25 percent in farm production., 

The Eighth Five Year Plan ended wit' 
an increase of national income by 41 r>e , 
cent, industrial income by 50 per cen* 
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.ad rarm output by 21 per cent (Report 
by L- I. Brezhnev, March 30,1971 to the 
24tli Congress)- The Ninth Five Year 
^lan, presented by Alexi Kosygin, Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers on 
April 6, 1971, to the Twentyfourth 
Congress outlined the targets as follows: 
“In the five years, national income is to go 
up by 37 40 per cent and industrial output 
by 42 40 percent. Provision is made for 
ihe production of the means of produc¬ 
tion in the five years to go up by 41--45 
per cent and production of the articles 
of consumption by 44 48 per cent” (,p 22 '. 

UPPER VOLTA 

N: Republic of Upper Volta A: 274,122 
■.i). km. P: 1970 est.) 5,485,971 C: Ouaga¬ 
dougou (1I0,(X)0) R: Tribal. Christian and 
Mo.siem L: French (oilicial language), 
Mossi, Samo.Goiirounsi, (Native languages), 
W; Metric M; Cl A Franc '6fil CFA-£1 
254 Cl A-.SI) 

The Republic of Upper V'olta is a land¬ 
locked stale in West Africa surrounded 
by Mali, Niger, Dahomev, Togo, Uliana 
and the Ivoiy Coast. 

Formerly a province ol French West 
\frica. Upper Volta became a self¬ 
-governing republic in 1958 , achieving full 
independence in 1960. It elected to remain 
^utside the I lench Community proper 
^iit signed a bilateral agreement on April 
24, 1961, maintaining close ties with 
I’rance In .lanuary 1966, Col. Sangoule 
Lami/ana deposed President Yamcogo. 
dissoved the National Assembly, suspen¬ 
ded the constitution and assumed the 
position of Chief of State. 

Upper Volta is ruled by military decree. 
Local admini-stration is through five “De- 
,^>arimenls” divided into 44 districts. 

It is almost e.xclusively an agricultura. 
country with 90 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion dependent on agricuture. Livestock 
raising is highly developed and accounts 
for 50 per cent tT the country’s exports. 
Principal market crops are cotton, rice, 
peanuts and karite. Indu.stry is limited 
to local handicrafts. 

URUGUAY 

N: Eastern Republic of Uruguay A: 
177.508 sq. km. P: U970 est.i 2,88'),lUO 

Montevideo (1,350,000) R: Christian 

Spanish W: Metric M: Peso 1310 
Pesos-£1 519 Pcsos-Sl for Exports. 524 
*’esos-=$I for Imports. 

Uruguay is the smallest republic in 
■outh America. It lies on the north bank 


of the estuary of the River Plate with 
Brazil to the north and Argentina to the 
west. For administrative purposes the 
country is divided into 19 Departments 
each under a council of 5 members. 

Uruguay, once a part of the Spanish 
Empire and later a province of Brazil 
became independent in 1825 Uruguan 
politics from the outset have been 
dominated by tw'o rival parties the 
Colorados (Liberals i and the Balancos 
(Conservatives). The rise and fall of 
these parlies affected the fortunes of the 
.State. The system of government changed 
with the parties. Constitution was revised 
and re revised but the mounting economic 
problems were left to look after them¬ 
selves. The dissatisfaction of the masses 
was reflected in the activities of the 
guerilla organisation, Tupamaros. 

It was responsible for kidnapping the 
British Ambassador (ieoffrey Jackson in 
1971 Since 1968, the Tupamaros have 
managed 15 kidnappings. The Tupamaros, 
inspired by <rhe Guevara philosophy 
continues to be a tin cat to thv iniernal 
secuiity of Uruguay. 

Executive power under the existing 
constitution is exercised by the President 
and a Council of 11 ministers elected 
every 5 years The legislative body is 
the bi c.jmeral General Assembly con¬ 
sisting of the Senate of 30 mcml-ers and 
the Chamber of Deputies of 99 members. 

Livestock raising is llrugiiay’s piincipal 
occupation and takes up 60 pei cent of 
its total land aiea. The chief pioducts are 
meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus 
fruit, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. 
Important industries arc vineiy, meat¬ 
packing and textiles. 

VATICAN errv STATE 

N: Vatican City State A; 108.7 acres 
P: (1970est.) 847 C: Vatican City R: Chris¬ 
tian L: Italian and Latin M: Italian 
Lira (See Italy, p. 203) 1515 Lira-£l 

581 5 L^'Sl). 

Vatican City, the City of the Pope is 
an independent sovereign republic and 
includes St. Peters’ Cathedral, Vatican 
Palace and Museum, the Vatican fiardens 
and neighbouring buildings 

for many centuries the Pope iield 
temporal soveicignty over mid Italy, com¬ 
prising an area of 16,000 sq. r.iiles and 
extending from .sea to sea. These areas 
were known as Papal States. In 1871. 
these territories were incorporated into the 
State of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
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being confined to the palaces of the Vati¬ 
can and the Lateran in Rome and the 
Villa of the Caste! Gandolfo. However, 
the dispute continued between the Pope 
and State and was ended by the treaty 
and concordat signed in 1929, between 
Cardinal Gasparri f on behalf of the Pope) 
and Premier Mussolini on behalf of 
Italy. 

Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal system and police. The absolute 
head of the state is the Pope of Rome. 

VENEZUEI.A 

N; Republic of Venezuela A: 912.050 
sq. km. P: (1971 est.) 10,778,071 C: 
Caracas t2,5.5‘',379/ R: Christian (No 
State Religion) L: Spanish \V; Metric 
M; Bolivar 11.45 B £1 4.40 B—SI. 

Venezuela isixth largest country in 
South America’ ts the northernmost 
slate of South America and is surrounded 
by Guyana, Brazil and Colombia The 
Caribbean Sea bounds it on the north It 
has 72 islands totalling I4,fi50 sq. miles 
included in its territory. The largest of 
them, Margarita is nn important pearl 
centre and is now the State of Nueva 
Espaita The Orinoco river with its tribu¬ 
taries waters nearly four-lifths of tnc 
country and is the second largest river 
system in America, next only to the mighty 
Amazon. Angel Falls, said to be the 
highest in the world (3212 ft in all with 
one drop as much as 2,648 ft. is on a 
branch of the Caroni river. The main 
seaport La Guaira is 12 miles di.stant from 
the capital Caracas 

Columbus first discovered the mouth of 
Orinoco river in Venezuela In 1499 Alonso 
de Ojeda discovered Lake Maracaibo and 
called the land Venezuela, meaning Little 
Venice, because most of the native houses 
he saw were built on piles in the lake. 
Venezuela was under Spanish rule till 1821 
Then it became independent and joined 
the Colombian Federation. It seceded 
from the Federation in 1830 and became 
fully independent again. A new constitu¬ 
tion, the twenty sixth in the country’s 
history was promulgated in 1961. 

Venezuela is a federal republic consis¬ 
ting of zO states, a federal district, and 
two federal territories, each under a 
Governor. Executive power is vested in the 
President. The legislative organ is the 
Congress, consisting of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Venezuela is rich in minerals and is 
one of the world’s leading producers of 
petroleum Other minerals are iron, copper, 
tin, m'tnganese, diamonds and mica. The 


main agricultural produce is coffee, follo¬ 
wed by cocoa, balata, tonka-beans and 
rubber. New industrial undertakings 
comprise steel, petro chemicals, plate glass,^ 
and paper. 

NORTH VIET-NAM 

N: Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
A: 63,360 .sq. miles P: (1969 est.) 
21,300,040 C; Hanoi (1966 est.) (500,000) 
T: Haiphong (200,000) R: Buddhist, 
Taoist and Confucian I.; Vietnamese W: 
Metric M: Dong (8 83 D-£l 3 5 D-Sl' 
Tourist exchange rate 13.24 Dong-£l 
5.52 Dong---.81. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam) is bordered by China, 
the Gulf of Tonkin, the South China Sea. 
South Vietnam and Laos « 

The history of Vietnam opens before 
the Christian era when it was settled by ? 
the Viets who emigrated from central ’ 
China It was ruled by China till the lOlh I' 
century A D. In the 13th century, Vietnam 
became fiee, iiaving defeated the armie.s 
of Kublai Khan In the I5th century, the 
Poiluguese occupied the area known as 
Cochin China, and the French, the terri¬ 
tories of Tonkin and Annam. By the 19lu 
"century, Porfuguese had vacated Cochin •] 
China which became pari of Vietnam 
In 1863 Vietnam yielded Cochin China 
lo the French and in 1884 became a 
French protectorate In 1940Japan occu¬ 
pied Vietnam. During tlie occupation, the 
Nationalists formed an Independence 
League, the Viet Minh, headed by Ho Chi- 
Minh, the Communist guerilla leader. In 
August 1945 the Viet Minh forced oui 
Bao Dai, former emperor of Annam. 
who was installed by Japan as the head ol j 
all Vietnam With Communi ts in power in 
Vietnam, France sent out an expeditionarN^ 
force to reinstate Bao Dai. but suffereu, 
heavy losses and were finally defeated b> 
Viet Minh. A ceasefire signed at Geneva 
in 1954 divided Vietnam into two; North 
Vietnam going to the Communists and 
South Vietnam remaining under French 
control. North Vietnam constitution, adop¬ 
ted in 1959 provided fora Presiden! 
elected by Parliament and a Prime Mini¬ 
ster appointed by the President. The 
founder of Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh died in 
Sept 1969 

Legislative power is vested in the 
National Assembly elected for a 4-ye%J 
term by universal adult suffrage. The 
Assembly elects the President of the n- 
public for a similar period. Executive 
power is exercised by the Council of Mini¬ 
sters. 
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The economy of N. Vietnam is gover¬ 
ned by a five year plan. The chief crops 
are rice, wheat and maize. The vast forests 
yield bamboo and teak. There are coal 
deposits scattered over 750 sq. miles, produ¬ 
cing about 2.500,000 tons annually. Other 
minerals are tin, zinc, chromium, iron 
and mercury 

SOUTH VIET-NAM 

N; Republic of Vietnam A: 173,809 sq. 
km P: (1970) 17,333,388 C: Saigon 
n,763,692) T: Danang (427,827), Hue 
'209,217) R: Buddhist, Cao-Daists, Hoa- 
Hao. Confucian, Taoist, and Christian 
L: Vietnamese and Loo W: Metric M: 
Plastre-oBicial exchange rate 660 P=£! 
275 P^-S! (Other exchange rate.s also exist) 

The Republic of Vietnam ^S. Vietnam) is 
situated in the eastern part of South East 
Asia- It is bordered by N. Vietnam, 
the South China Sea, Khmer Rep.and Laos. 

The 1954 Geneva Agreement divided 
Vietnam into two States-—North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam On October 26, 1955 
Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of the interim 
government of South Vietnam proclaimed 
it a republic and became its first Presi¬ 
dent. President Diem was elected for a 
second term in 1961. In 1964 Diem was 
assassinated and a military junta seized 
power Air I'orce Commander Nguyen 
Cao Ky became Premier on June 19, 1965. 
Elections to a Constituent Assembly were 
held in September 1966, and in April 1967 
a new constitution was promulgated. In 
1967, Nguven Van Thieu was elected 
President. In 1971 President Thieu was 
elected unopposed for a second term. 

According to the constitution of 1967, 
executive power is vested in a President 
elected for a 4-year term by direct popular 
vote The President is empowered to 
appoint a Premier without seeking the 
approval of the legislature, but the latter 
can oust cabinet members by a majority 
vote and the Premier by a two-thiids vote. 

The chief products of S- Vietnam are 
rice and rubber. Maize, groundnuts and 
copra are also grown. Industry is confined 
to food processing, beverages and textiles. 

WESTERN SAMOA 

N: State of Western Samoa A: 1,097 
sq. miles P: (1970 est) 135,000 C: Apia 
(25,391) R: Christian L: Samoan and 
English VV: Imperial M: Tala. 1 tala 
-£0 57= US 81.5 

Western Samoa comprises 4 islands in 
the South Pacific Ocean, the largest of 


them being Savaii and Upolu. The In¬ 
ternational Date Line passes very near to 
Western Samoa. Eastern Samoa (Amer¬ 
ican Samoa) with its capital at Pago. 
Pago remains a dependency of the USA. 

Western Samoa was a German colony 
between 1899 and 1914 It became a 
New Zealand trusteeship after the First 
World War and fully independent on 
January I, 1962- A member of the 
Commonwealth, it is a semi -monarchical 
state with two tribal chiefs as joint 
Chiefs of State. Parliament comprises the 
Head of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
Tupua Tamasese Meaole, joint Chi«*f of 
State died on April 5, 1963. H. H. 
Malictoa Tanumafili, the surviving joint 
Chief of State will continue as the Head 
of Slate for life. Aftei his death, the 
Legislative As.sembly will elect a new 
Head of State for 5 years- 

The chief products are fish, copra, 
cocoa, bananas, taro, sweet Potatoes, bark, 
cloth and mats. 

YEMEN (NORTH) 

N; Yemen Arab Republic A: ^ 75,000 
sq. miles) P: (1970) 5,728.000 C: Sana 
' 120,000) R: Moslem L: Arabic W: 1 ocal 
M: Yemeni Rival (13R £1 4.69R-.S1). 

The state of Yemen is in the south 
west of the Arabian peninsula. It is 
bounded by South Yemen on the east, 
Saudi Arabia on the north and the Red 
Sea on the west. 

The Yemen Arab Republic was esta¬ 
blished after the Imamate (Moslem 
theocratic monarchy) was overthrown hy a 
coup d' ctat on September 27, 1962. The 
Government of President Abdullah al- 
Sallal which took over power from the 
Imam was ousted in a coup led by diss- 
dent republicans on November 5, 1967. 

The first permanent Constitution for 
the Republic was announced in Sana on 
December 28, 1970 by President Abdul 
Rahman Iryani during a meeting of the 
National Assembly. The Constitution 
provided for the establishment of a 
Consultative Council of 179 members, 20 
of whom will be selected by the Presi¬ 
dent and the rest elected by general 
franchise. 

The Council will be the country’s 
supreme legislative body and will be 
responsible for electing members of the 
live-man Presidential Council the chair¬ 
manship of which will be held in rotation. 

The Constitution is regarded as a 
working compromise between the repub¬ 
lican and royalist factions, in Yemen. As 
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such, it lias the blessing of Saudi Arabia 
which helped to bring about the reconci¬ 
liation between the two parties Signifi¬ 
cantly, one of the Constitution’s provi¬ 
sions bans all political parties, a move 
apparently designed to deter tribal or 
ideological rivalries from spreading to 
the Consultative Council. 

Other provisions of the Constitution 
cover human rights, equality for women 
and freedom of speech. 

The country is rich in oil, which forms 
the major source of public revenue. The 
main agricultural products are coffee, 
dates, heibs and fruits. Hides and preci 
ous Slones are exported. 

YEMEN (SOUTH) 

N: People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen A: : excluding outlying islands i 
178,932 sq. miles P: 1,500,000 C; 
As Shaab (formerly named A! Ittihasi T: 
Aden (100,000) R: Moslem L: .\rabic W: 
Impeliai and local M; South Arabian 
Dinar '1 SAD=£1 0..38 SAD=S1). 

South Yemen Republic comprise.s a 
strategic port (^de^. and a large area of 
mainly desert territory in Southwestern 
Arabia Its neighbours are North Yemen 
to the north west. Saudi Arabia to the 
north, and Oman to the east. The Arabian 
Ocean (Gulf of Aden) lies to the south. 

South Yemen (formerly Aden and the 
Protectorate of South Arabia) became 
independent on November .30, 1967 
Quatian Muhammed Al-Shaabi was 
appointed as the first President of the 
Republic. He formed a M-man govern 
ment on December 1, 1%7, with himself 
as Prime Minister. On June 22, 1969 
he resigned and was replaced by a 5-man 
Presidential Council headed by Salem 
Rubayyi. 

A new constitution was promulgated 
on November 30, 1970 under which 
South Yeman was renamed People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen 

The economy is chiefly agricultural 
The main crops are sorghum, sesame, 
millets, wheat and barley. The Abyan 
long-staple cotton is now the country’s 
main export. 

YUGOSI.AVIA 

N; Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia A: 255,804 sq. km. P:' 1970 
est.) 20,527,000 C: Belgrade (697,000) 
T; Zagreb (503.000), Skopje (228,000) 
R: Christian L: Serbo-Croat, Slovene 
and Macedonian are spoken W: Metric 
M: Dinar (44.30 D^£l 17 D=?l) 


Yugoslavia, a Balkan Stale, is made up 
of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slo¬ 
venia, Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and Macedonia. It lies between Austria. 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Albania, with a long sea-coast on the 
Adriatic side. 

The modern state of Yugoslavia, his 
grown out of a petty principality Serbia. 
Serbia was a vassal of Turkey since 1389 
It became an independent kingdom by 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 In 1913 as a 
result of the Balkan wars, Serbia expan¬ 
ded bv the annexation of Old Serbia and 
Macedonia. When th>’ Austrian Archduke 
Francis I'erdinand and his wife were 
assassinated at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914 
by a Serbian, the Austrian government 
declared war on Serbia and this sparked 
off the I'irst World War. When the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, along with 
Germany and Turkey were defeated in the 
l-'irst World War, Serbia rcg iined indepen¬ 
dence. adding to itself the former Austro- 
Hungarian provinces of Croatia. Dalmatia. 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia. Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, 
under Peter I of Serbia as King. The 
new state was named Yugoslavia Mon¬ 
archy continued in Yugoslavia, until 
World War If, when Germany invaded 
Yugoslavia and King Peter If fled to 
London A national liberation movement 
under Josip Broz, better known as 
Mtrshall Tito drove out the German 
invaders in 1941 45 Yugoslavia became 
a federal republic in 1946 with Marshall 
Tito, a Communist. a.s the head. Tito, 
though a Communist refused to accept 
dictation from Moscow and was de¬ 
nounced by the Communist Cominform in 
1948. Tito disregarded Moscow's threats, 
acceptrd aid from USA, Britain and 
I’rance, and followed an independent 
policy in utter disregard of Stalin’s power. 
In 1955 Premier Bulganin and Krushchev, 
brought about rapprochement with Yugo¬ 
slavia admitting the right of Yugoslavia 
to pursue its own policy. In 1963 a new 
constitution was approved appointing 
Marshall Tito, as President for lile. 

Yugoslavia is a socialist federal re¬ 
public. The head of state is the President 
elected by the Federal Assembly The 
Assembly comprises the Federal Chamber, 
the Chamber of Nationalities, the Econo¬ 
mic Chamber, the Chamber of Education 
and Culture, the Chamber of Social 
Welfare and Health and the Organi¬ 
sational-Political Chamber. Each Chamber 
has 120 Deputies. 

Yugoslavia is primarily an agricultural 
country, though its economic character 
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is being fast changed to that of an 
industrial country, by the programme 
of industrialisation. Nearly one-third of 
Yugoslavia is forest- About 60’per'cent 
of the land is devoted to agriculture, out 
of which per cent is taken up by 
cereals. The chief crops are wheat, tobacco 
hops, and fruits including grapes. The 
principal minerals are coal, iron, chrome 
antimony, manganese and lead Many 
farms are collectivised, but since FIS3, 
participation in collc'Ctivc farms has been 
made voluntary. Private holdings are 
limited to 10 hectares (24.7 acres). All 
industries are publicly owned. Private 
enterprise is limited to small-scale 
production. 

ZAIRE 

N: Republic of Zaire A: 2,344,88.^ 
sq. km P: (1970 est ) 21,053.000 

C: Kinshasa 1,323,000) U: Tribal. Chris 
lian and Moslem L: French (olficial 
language). Over 400 Sudanese and Bantu 
dialects are spoken. Swahili, Kiluba, 
Kikorgo and Lingala being the most 
wide spread. W: Metric M: Zaire 
(I..32 Z-£l 0 50Z-SI . 

The Republic of Zaire was known until 
Oct. 1971 as the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo. 11 is hounded by the Central 
African Republic, Sudan. Uganda. 
Rwanda, Burundi, Tanzania, Zambia. 
Angola, the Congo Republic (Kinshasa! 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The river Congo, the second biggest 
river in Africa, had lent its name to a 
vast area, which comprised the Democra 
tic Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa) and 

the People’s Republic of Congo 
(Brazzaville:. The Democratic Republic of 
the Congo changed the name of River 
Congo, into River 2^ire and with it. its 
own name as Zaire. Today the Congo river 
is known by both names. 

Originally a Belgian province, Zaire 
became independent in June 30, I960. 

There has been very little peace in Congo 
after independence, as the leaders were 

at loggerheads with one another. On 
November 25, 1965 (Jen. Joseph Mobutu 
seized control of the government in a 

‘ new military coup a second time (the first 
being on Sept. 14, I960) and has b.en in 
power since 

The new constitution adopted in 1967 
provides fora Presidential regime, with 


a single legislative chamber elected by 
universal suffrage and wide powers for 

the head of state who will also head the 
government. 

The major assets of Zaire is the Katanga 
copper mines and the diamond deposits 
in_ Kasai The country is rich in other 
minerals like cobalt, cadmium, manganese, 
zinc and uranium. The forests abound in 
highc)as$ wood like mahogany, ebony, 

teak, gum and resin trees; and wild life 
of all sorts, including lion, leopard, 
gorilla, antelope, buffalo, giraffe, okapi, 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 


ZAMBIA 

N: Republic of Zambia A; 290.586 
sq. miles P; 1 1969 4,056,995 C: Lusaka 

(262,182) T: Kilwc M 99,79.8), Ndola 
.159,876) R: Christian, Moslem and Tribal 
L; English and Bantu W: Imperial and 
Moiric M: Kwacha 1.86 K-El 0.71 K-SI' 

Zambia, in southern central Africa, is 
divided from Rhodesia (Southern' hy the 
Zambezi river and Lake Kariba- It is 
bounded by Tanzania. Mal.iwi, Mozambi¬ 
que. Rhodesia, South West Africa (Nnin' 
hia), Angola and Zaire. 

Under the name of Northern Rhodesia 
Zambia had British protectorate status at 
the inauguration of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in '953. In 

dependence was achieved in October 1964 
and the country adopted its African name 
Zambia. The former British protectorate 
of Barntseland was incorporated within 
the republic of Zambia in 1964. In 1969 
Barolsa province (one of the .seven pro¬ 
vinces that make up Zambia i was renamed 
Western Province and the Western Province 
was renamed Copperbelt Province 

It is an independent republic within the 
Commonwealth. Executive power is vesied 
in President and a cabinet, appointed 
by the President from among the mem 
hers of the National Assembly. 

Principal agricultural products are 
maize, tobacco, millet, cassava and 

groundnuts. Thecountry is rich in minerals 
including copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, 
vanadium and manganese Smelting and 
refining works have grown up around 
the mines. 



DEPENDENCIES 


Capital or 


Name 

Location 

Political Status 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population Head' 

quarters 

Afars and 
Issas 

Africa 

French overseas territory 
with a Governor 

X800 

126700 

Djibouti 

Angola'*' 

West Africa 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince with a Governor 
Cieneral 

481400 

339938 

Luanda 

Antigua 

West Indies 

British Associate State 

171 

63000 

St John’s 

Australian 

Antarctic 

Territory 

Antarctica 

Australian external 
territory 

2472(XK) Uninhabited — 

Azores 

Islands 

Mid-Atlantic 

Ocean 

Portuguese overseas 
Islands 

890 

327480 

Penta 
del Gada 

Ashmore & 

Carter Islands Indian Ocean 

Australian external terri¬ 
tory 

2 Uninhabited 

Bahamas** 

West Indies 

British associated State 
with a Governor and 
Legislative Council 

5LS2 

168209 

Nassau 

Bermuda 

N. Atlantic 
Ocean 

British colony iself-gover- 
nine) with Governor. 
Executive and Legislative 
Council 

21 

53000 

Hamilton 

Bouvet Island South Atlantic 

Norwegian dependency 

23 Uninhabited 

— 

British 

Antarctic 

Territory 

Antarctic 

British Colony 

650000 

96 

Stanley, 

Jalkland 

islands 

British 

Honduras 

Central 

America 

British Colony with 
Governor, Executive 
Council and Legislative 
Assembly 

K8K6 

12200 J 

Belize 

British Indian Western 

Ocean Terri* Indian Ocean 
tory 

British Colony consisting 
of Chagos Archipelago 
and the islands of Alda- 
bra, Desroches and 
Farquhar 

2000 

85 

Victoria 

British Solo¬ 
mon Islands 

West Pacific 

British protectorate 

11500 

161525 

Honiara 

British Virgin Caribbean Sea 
Islands 

British Colony with an 
administrator and execu¬ 
tive and a legislative council 5*1 

10500 

Road 

Town, 

Tortola 

Brunei 

North Coast 
of Borneo 
Island 

British protectorate ruled 
by Sultan with a legislative 

Council 2226 

137600 

Bandar 

Seri 

Begawan 


* Under negotiations for independence. 

** Became a fully independent State on the 10th July 1973, 
Prime Minister, Lyndon Pindling. 
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DEPENDENCIES 


Dependencies (contd.) 


Name 

Location 

Area in 

Political Status sq. miles 

Population 

Capital or 

1 Head' 

quarters 

Canal Zone 

Isthmus of 
Panama, 

Central 

America 

US administered territory 
under a treaty with 
Panama 

647 

51249 

Balboa 

Heights 

Canton and 

Enderbury 

Islands 

Oceania 

British/US Condominium 
administered by a British 
High Commissioner and 
US Administrator 

27 Uninhabited 

Cape Vcrdc+ 
Islands 

Eastern 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince ruled by a Governor 

1557 

244800 

Praja 

Cayman 

Islands 

West Indies 
'North-west 
of Jamaica) 

Biitish colony with an 
Administrator 

100 

10652 

George 

Town 

Christmas 

Island+t 

Indian Ocean 

Australian external terri¬ 
tory 

52 

343'J 

Flying 

Fish Cove 

Cocos 

(Keeling) 

Islands 

Indian Ocean 

Australian external terri¬ 
tory 

6 

684 

West 

Island 

Comoro 

Islands 

Mozambique 

Channel 

Indian Ocean; 

French overseas territory 
with a High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

863 

270962 

Moroni 

Cook Islands 

South Pacific 

A self governing territory 
of New Zealand 

93 

21260 

Raro¬ 

tonga 

Ceuta 

North Africa 

Spanish province 

19 

70098 

— 

Dominica 

West Indies 

British dependency 

290 

74000 

Roseau 

Easter Island 

Pacific Ocean 
(West of 

Chile,’ 

Chilean dependency 

50 

1000 

Han- 

garoa 

Faeroe Islands North Atlantic 

Danish ;Denmark; de¬ 
pendency 

540 

38000 

Thor- 

shavn 

1 aikland 
Islands 

South Atlantic 

British Colony with a 
Governor 

0200 

2109 

Stanley 

1 rench Guiana South America 

Overseas Department of 
France under a Governor 

34750 

48003 

Cayenne 

French 

Polynesia 

South Central 
Pacific 

French overseas territory 
under a Governor 

1543 

103000 

Papeete 

(Tahiti) 

I'rench 

Southern and- 

Antarctic 

Lands 

Indian Ocean 

French overseas territory 
under an Administrator 

202916 

177 

— 

Greenland 

Artie Sea 

Integral part of Deo- 

840000 

46331 

God- 


mark thaab 


Under negotiations for independence. 

To be distinguished from Christmas Island, Pacific, which forms part ot Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, (British Colony) 
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Dependencies (contd.) 


Name 

Location 

.-irea in 

Political Statui> sq. miles. 

Population 

Capital or 
Head¬ 
quarters 

Gibraltar 

Meditcirancan 

Sea 

British dependency ad¬ 
ministered by a Governor 

2 

28407 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands 
(Including 
Christmas 
Island) 

Western Pacific 
Ocean 

British colony admini¬ 
stered by a High Co¬ 
mmissioner 

283 

53517 

Tarawa 

Grenada'' 

West Indies 

British Associated State 
'Self governing) with a 
Governor and a Premici 

131 

105000 

St- 

George's 

Guam 

N. Paci'ic 

Territory (unincorporated) 
of the Us administered 
by a Governor 

212 

70000 

Agana 

Guernsey 

Channel 

Islands 

British Crown dependency 
administered by a 

Governor 

30 

48433 

Si. Peter 
Port 

Galapagos 

Islands 

Pacific Ocean 

Territory of Ecuador 

3000 

3000 

San 

Cristobal 

Guadeloupe 

East Caribbean 
Sea 'the most 
northerly of 

Windward 
Islands) 

Overseas Dcpaitmcnl of 
i rance with a Prefect 
and an elective General 

b«3 

327000 

Bu.ssc 

Terre 

Heard and Me 
Donald 

Islands 

Hong Kong 

Indian Ocean 
China 

Australian external 
tcrritoiy 

British colony ruled by 
a Governor 

112 

400 

Uninhabiicd 

4089000 Victoiia 

Howland, 
Baker and 
Jarvis Islands 

Oceania 

US incorpoiatcd tcrnioiy 

3 

Uniiihabitcd 

Ifni 

S. Morocco 

Spanish African province 
ruled by a Governor- 
(General 

579 

53000 

Sidi Uni 

Isle of Man 

Irish Sea 

British Crown possession 
administered by a Governor 

221 

50423 

Douglas 

Jan Mayen 

Arctic Ocean 

Norwegian ' territory 

144 

3b 

— 

Jersey 

Channel 

Islands 

British dependency ad¬ 
ministered by a Governor 

45 

64500 

St. Hclier 

Juan 1-crnandez Pacific Ocean 

Chilean Dependency 

69 

1000 

— 

Macao 

China / West of 
Hong Kong) 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince ruled by a Governor 

6 

300000 

Macao 

M-artinique 
tWc^l Indies) 

Eact Caribbean 
(one of the 
Windward 
Islands) 

Ercnch overseas depart¬ 
ment, with a Prefect and 
elective General Council 

431 

332000 

1 or t-de- 
France 

Midway 

Islands 

Pacific Ocean 

US unincorporated terri¬ 
tory governed by an 
Administrator 

-y 

2356 



. Lecamc fully ‘iiiilepcndunt uii Feb. 7. 1974; wat. admitted to the U. N. on Sep. 17, 1974. 
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Dependencies (contd.) 


Name 

Location 

Area in 

Political Status s<i, miles 

Population 

Capital or 
Head¬ 
quarters 

Montserrat 

West Indies 

British colony ruled by 
an administrator 

40 

12300 

Plymouth 

Mozambique* 

East Africa 

Portuguese overseas 

province ruled by a 303073 

Governor General 

8233034 

Lourenco 

Marques 

Namibia! 

South West 
Africa 

South African League of 

Nations mandate with 317827 

an Administrator 

615000 

Wind¬ 

hoek 

Netherlands 

Antilles 

Caribbean 

Sea 

.Autonomous part of the 
Kingdom of Netherlands 

390 

220091 

Willem¬ 

stad 

Curacao 

New Caledonia Souili Pacilic 
(East or 
Queensland, 
Australia). 

French Overseas territoiy 
administered by an 
Administrator 

7338 

100500 

Noumea 

New t>uineu 

Lastein half of 
the Island of 
New Ciuinea 

Australian Trust Territory 
governed by an 93500 

Administrator 

1578050 

Port 

Moresby 

Ncutial Zone 

Arabia 

Area jointly govetned by 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 

7000 

Uninhabited — 

New licbiidcs Pacilic Ocean 

British/French Condomini¬ 
um administered by a 
Resident Commissioner 

)700 

83000 

Vila 

Norfolk 

Island 

Pact tic Ocean 

Australian external territory 
governed by an Administrator 14 

1377 

Kingston 

Nicu Island 

Paeilic Ocean 

New 2^aland dependency 
administered by a Resident 
Commissioner 

100 

5302 

Alofi 

Papua* ^ 

New tiuinea 
Island 

Trust Territory of Australia 
governed by an ' 

Administrator 

90000 

620000 

Port 

Moresby 

Peter Island 

Antarctic 

Norwegian dependency 

90 

Uninhabited — 

Piicuitn Island Centra’ South 
Pacific 

British colony admini¬ 
stered by a Governor 

1.75 

90 

Adams- 

town 

Portuguese 

Guinea 

West Africa 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince ruled by a (.Governor 

1 3948 

530000 

Bissau 

Portuguese Last Indies 

Timor (Eastern 
portion of the 
island of 

Timor) 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince ruled by a Governor 

5763 

590000 

Dili 

(,}uccn Maud 
Land 

Antarctica 

Norwegian dependency 

— 

Uninhabited 

Reunion 

Indian Ocean 

French overseas department 
administered by a Prefect 

970 

447341 

Saint 

Dcnir 


Mozamliiqiic was granted independence by Purtu^al on iep. 7, 1974. The date of full 
independence was set for June 25, 1975. On Sep. 20, 1974 an interim tjovi rnment was 
installed with Joachim A. Chissano as Premier. 

South African mandate was terminated by UN but S. Africa considers the termination 
illeital. 

Papua (New Guinea) became a self-ijoverninii territory on Dev. 1, 1973. (Until full 
luJependenee, AustraMa will control the Teriitory’s defence and fureiitn affairs.) 
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Dependencies (contd.) 


Name Location 


Ross 

Dependency Antarctica 

Ryukyu Islands 
(Southern) Pacific Ocean 

St. Helena (in¬ 
cludes Ascen¬ 
sion and Atlantic Ocean 

Tristan da toll S. W. 

Cunha islands) Africa) 

St. Pierre and St. Lawrence 

Miquelon (>uir 

Samoa Pacific Ocean 

(American' 

Sao Toroe and Gulf of Guinea 
Principe (West Africa) 

Islands 

Seychelles VVesici i. 

Indian Ocean 

Spanish Sahara Northwest 
Africa 

St. Christopher 

' Kitts - West Indic') 

Nevis-Anguilla 

St. Lucia West Indies 

St. Vincent West Indies 

Surinam South America 


Svalbard Arctic Ocean 

Tokelau South Pacific 

Islands Ocean 

Trust Territory 
of the Pacific 
Islands (Mar¬ 
shall, Carolin 
<!nd Mariana Pacific 

Islands) 

Turks and Caribbean Sea 

Caicos Islands 

Virgin Islands West Indies 

Wake Island Pacific Ocean 

Wallis and S. Pacific 

Patuna Islands 


Political Status 


New Zealand dependency 
US Civil Administration 


British colony with a 
Governor 

I'rench overseas tciritoiy 
with a tiovernor 

US unincorporated terri¬ 
tory with a Governor 

Portuguese overseas pro¬ 
vince administered by a 
Governor 

British colony lulcd by a 
Governor 

Spanish African province 
with a Governor General 

British associated State 
with a Governor 

British associated state 
with a Governor 

British associated state 
under an Administrator 

Self governing part of the 
Kingdom of *he 
Netherlands 

Part of Norway Kingdom 
ruled by an Administrator 

Nev' ZeaJdOd island terti- 
tory administered by a 
High Commissioner 


United States Trust Territory 
with a High Commissioner 

British colony admini¬ 
stered by a Governor 

US unincorporated territory 

US unincorporated territory 
ruled by an Administrator 

French overseas territory 
governed by an 
Administrator 


tea in Capital or 

. miles. Population Head- t 
quarters 

160000 Uninhabited — 

Naha, 

848 089000 Okinawa 

Island 


119 

4829 

James¬ 

town 

93 

5300 

St. Pierre 

80 

28000 

Pago 

Pago 

372 

66000 

Sdo 

Tome 

107 

51396 

Victoria 

102703 

64588 

El Asiun 

138 

56000 

Basse¬ 

terre 

238 

110000 

Castiies 

1.50 

90000 

Kings- 

to^^n 

63061 

345000 

Para¬ 

maribo 

23957 

2900 

Longyear- 

byen 

4 

1900 

Fakaofo 


699 

102250 

Saipan 

166 

6272 

Grand 

Turk 

Island 

133 

74033 

Charlotte 

Amalie 

3 

1763 


98 

9000 

Matautu 


(Uwa) 



HEADS OF STATES 


4fghaiiistaii. President & Premier: Prince 
Mohammed Oaud, July 17. 1974 
\lbania. President: Haxhi Llechi, Aug 
I, 1953 Premier: Mehmet Shehu, July 
20. 1954. 

\lgeria. President: Col. Houari Boumed- 
ienne, July 5, 1965. 

\ndorra. General of the Council: FranccSc 
Esude-Ferrero. 1967 

\rgcntina. President: Isabel Marline? dc 
Peron, July 2, rJ74- 

Viistralia. Governor General: Sir Paul 
M C. Hasluck, Aoril 30, 1969. Premier 
Edward Gough Whillam, Dec. 5,1972. 
\ustria. President: Rudolf Kirchschlaeg* 
er, July 8, 1974 Chancellor: Bruno 
Kreisky, April 21, 1970 Foreign 
Minister: Erich Bidka-Karltrcu, July 
8, 1974 

Dahaiiias Piirne Minister: Lyndon O 
Pindling, July 10, 1973 
llahrain. Head of Stale: Premier: Sheik Lsa 
bin Sulman alKhalifah. Nov. 2, 1961. 
Itangladesh. President: Abu Sayeed 

Choudhry, Jan 12, 1972. Prime 

Minister; Sheik Mu|ibur Rahman, Jan. 
12. 1972 

Barbados. Prime Minislct: Errol Walton 
Barrow, Dec. 4, 1961. 

Belgium. Head of State; King Baudouin 
1, July 16, 1951. Prime Minister: Leo 
Tuidemans, Apr 25. 1974 
Bhutan. Head of State; Maharaja Jigmc 
Singhye Wangchuk, July 21, 1972 
Chief Minister. Lhendup Dorji, June 
1974. 

Bolivia. President: Col Hugo Banzer 
Saure?., Aug, 22, 1971. Foreign Mini¬ 
ster; (ten. Alberto (iuzman Soriano 
July 8. 1974 

Botswana. President: Sir Screlse Khumu. 
Sept. 30. 1966 

Brazil. President; (ien. Ernesto Geisel. 
Mar, 15. 1974, Foreign Minister: 

Antonio I'ancisco A/credo da Silvicra 
Mar. 15, 1974 

Bulgaria. Chairman of the State Council: 
Toder Zhivkov, July 7, 1971. Premier. 
Stanko Todorov, July 7, 1971. 

Burma: President; Gen. Ne Win, Mar. 2, 
1962. Premier: Sein Win, Mar. 4, 1974 
Burundi. President: Michel Micombero, 
Nov. 29. 1966 Premier; Albin 
Nyamoya, July 15, 1972. 

f ameroon. President: Alimadou Ahidjo, 
May 5, I960. Foreign Minister; Vin¬ 
cent Efon, July 3, 1972 


Canada. Sovereign: Queen Elizabeth IT, 
Feb 8, 1952. Governor General; 
Jules Lcgcr, Jan 14, 1974. Prime 
Minister: Pierre Elliot Trudeau, Apr. 
20. 1968 

Central African Republic. President: Brig. 
Gen Jean Badel Bokassa, Jan. 1, 1966 
Vice President: Antoine Guimali, June 

25, 1970. 

Chad. President: Fiancois Tombalbayc, 
Aug 11, I960, 

Chile. Supreme Chief (Head of State) 
Auguslo Pinchet Ugarie Sept. 11, 1973. 
China. Chairman of the Republic fHead 
of State): Tung Pi wu Nov. 1, 1968 
Premier; Chou Enlai, Sept. 21, 1949. 
Chairman of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party: Mao Tsc-tung, 
1949. 

Colombia. President; Alfonso Lopez 
Michelson, Aug. 7, 1974. Foreign 
Minister: Indalecio Ltevano Aquirre 
Aug. 7, 1974. 

Congo Republic. President: Maj. Marion 
Ngouabi, Dec. 31, 1968. Vice Presi¬ 
dent: Aloi.se Moudilcno-Massengo, 

Dec 16, 1970. 

Costa Rica, President: Daniel Oduber 
Quiios. May 8, 1974 Foreign Mini¬ 
ster: Gonzalo Facio Segreda. 

Cuba. President; Osvaldo Dorlieos Tor- 
rado, July 18, 1959. Premier Fidel 
Castro Ruz, Feb. 16, 1959. 

Cyprus. Ag Pre.sideni: Glafkos Cleridcs. 
July 23, 1974. Foreign Minister; 
loannis (7hristofides. Aug. 28, 1974. 

Czechoslovakia. President: Gen Ludvik 
Svobirda, Mar 30, 1968. Premier: 
Lubomier Stroughal, Jan. 28, 1970. 
First Secretary of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party; Gustav Husak, 
Apiil 17, 1969 

Dahomey. President and Chief of State: 
Maj. Mathieu Kerekon, October 

26. 1972. Foreign Minister; Michael 
Aladaye. Oct. 26, 1972 

Denmark. Monarch: Queen Margrcthc 11, 
Jan 14, 1972. Premier; Ankci 

Joergensen Oct. 5, 1972. 

Dominican Republic. President; Joaquin 
Balgauer, July 1, 1966 
Ecuador. President; (-ien. Guillermo 
Rodriguez Lara Feb. 15, 1972. 

Egypt. (Arab Republic of Egypt) Presi¬ 
dent; Amwar Sadat, Mar. 26,1973. 

El Salvador. President: Col. Arturo 

Armando Mohna, July 1, 1972. 
Equatorial Guinea. Head of State and 
I'oreign Minister: Francisco Macias, 
Sept. 22, 19t>8 
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Ethiopia. Emperor: Designate Crown 
Prince: Asia Wossen (only son of 
Emperor Haile Selassie'* sept 12, 1974. 
Head of Provisional Military Covt: 
Lt. General Aman Michael Andom 
Sept. 12, 1974 Foreign Minister: 

Zawde Gebre .Selassie, May 29, 1974. 

Fiji. Prime Minister: Ratu Sir KLamirese 
Mara, Oct 10, 1970 

Finland. President: Urho Kaleva 

Kckkoncan, Mar. 1, 195.i. Premier: 
Kaievi Sorsa, Sept. 4, 1972. 

France. President: Valery < discard d’ 
Estaing, May 27, 1974 Premier; 

Jacques Cheria, May 28, 1974. 

Gabon. President: Albert Bernard Bongo, 
Nov. 28, 1967. 

Gambia President: David Dauda K 
Jawara, April 24, 1970 Vice President: 
Shcrif M Dibba, Jan 1, 1968 

Germany East. Democratic Rep. of 
Germany) Chairman of the Council 
of State: Willi Stoph Oct. 1973. 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers; 
Horst Sinderminn, Oct 1973. 

Germany West (Federal Republic ol 
Germany) President; Walter Schccl 
May 15, 1974. Chancellor: Helmut 

Schmidt, May 16, 1974. 

Ghana. Picsident and Foreign Ministci: 
Col. I. K Acheampong Jan. 13, 1972 
Premier: Eric Mathew Gairy, Feb.2, 1974 

Greece. President: Lt. Gen. Phaidon 
Gizikis Nov. 25,1973. Premier: Consttin- 
tine Karamanlis, July 24, 1974. 

Gautimala. President; Kjcll Langcrud 
Gracia, July 1, 1974 Foicigii Minister: 
Alfonso Molina Orantes July, I, 1974 

Guinea. President: Sekou Tourc, Oct. 2, 
1958. Re elected on Jan. 1, 19!)8 
Prime Minister; Louis Lansana Beavogui 
Apr. 26, 1972. 

Guinea Bissau. President: Luiz Cabral, 
Sept 24, 1973. 

Guyana President: Arthur Chung, March 
17, 1970. Prime Minister: 1.. F. S. 
Forbes Burnham, Dec 14, 1964- 

Haiti. President; Jean Claude Duvalicr, 
Apr. 21, 1971. 

Honduras. President: Osvaldo Lopez 
Arellano, Dec. 5, 1972. Foreign Mini 
stcr; Cesar Datre.s, Dec. 6. 1973. 

Hungary. President: Pal Lozonezi, April 
14, 196 . I'irst Secretary of the Cent¬ 
ral Committee of The Hungarian Soci 
alist Workers 'Communist Party;; Janos 
Kadcr, Oct. 25, 1956. 

Iceland. President: Dr Kristjan EIdjaran, 
Aug. 1, 1968 Premier: Geir Halgrimsson 
Aug. 27, 1974 

India. Prime Minister: Indira Gandhi. 

Jan. 19, 1966 President: Fakhrudden 
Ali Ahmed, .Aug, 29, 1974. Vice 

President; B. D. Jatti, Aug. 31, 1974. 


Indonesia. President and Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik 

Iran Monarch. Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi, Sept. 16, 1941. Premier: Amir;, 
Abbas Hoveida, Jan 2n, 1965. 

Iraq; President Gen. Ahmed Hassan al- 
Bakr July 17, 1968 

Ireland. President: Erskinc Childers, 
June. 2, 1973. Prime Minister: Liam 
Cosgrave, Mar. 14 1973, 

Israel. President: Ephraim Katzir, May 
24, 1973 Premier; Yitzak Rabin, June 
3, 1974 

Italy. President: Giovanni Leone, Dec. 
29, 1971. Prime Minister: Mariano 
Rumor, June 21, 1973. 

Ivory Coast. Piesident: Fcilx Houphouct- 
Boigny, Nov. 27, 1960. 

Jamaica. Prime Ministei: Michael Man- 
ley, Mar. I, 1972 

Japan. Emperor: Hirohito, Dec. 25, 1926. 
Premier: Kakuci Tanaka, July 7, 1972 
Foreign Minister: Toshio Kimura, 
July 16, 1974 

Jordan. Monarch: King Hussein Ibn 
Talal, May 2, 1953. Premier: Zaid al- 
Rifai, May 26, 1973 

Kenya. President; Jomo Kcnnyatta, Dec 
iX 1964 Foreign Minister: Njorogc 
Mungai. 

khemr Republic (Cambodia). President: 
Gen. Lon Nol, March II, 1972. Pre 
mier: Long Borct, Dec. 2>>, 1973. 

Foreign Mini.stcr: Kcuky Lim Dec. 
26, 1973. 

Korea North. I’rcsidcnt and Picmici 
Kim 1 Sung. Dec 28, 1972- 

Korea South. Picsident; Gen Park Chung 
Hec, May 1971 Premier: Kim Chong 
Pil. June 3, 1971 

Kuwait. Head of Slate: Sheik Sabah al- 
Salem al-Sabah. Nov. 27, 1965 Prime 
Minister: Sheik Jabar al-A.imcd al- 
Jaber al-Sabah Nov. 30, 1965. 

Laos. Monarch: King Sav;xng Vathana,^ 
Nov 4, 1959 Premier: Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, June 23, 1962- Foreign 
Minister; Phoumi Vongvichil, Apr. 5, 
1974. 

lA'banon. President; Suleiman Franjieh, 
Sept- 23, 1970. Premier: Takieddin 
Soth, July 8, 1973 

Lesotho. Head of State: King Mosho- 
eshoc II. Prime Minister; Lebua Jona¬ 
than, July 7, 1965. I’oreign Minister: 

J. R. Kostsukoane, May 7, 1974- 

Liberia. President; William R. Tolbert, 
July 23, 1971. Secretary of State: 
Kocheford Weeks, Jan. 10, 1972. 

Libya. Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Command Council; Col. Maamar 
Ghaddafi, Sept. 8, 1969 Premier; 

Maj. Abdul Saiam Jallud, July 10, 1972. 
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Liechtcostcia. Suvcrcign: Prinue Fruncib 
Josef II, July 25, 1938. 

Luxembourg. (>rand Duke: Jean, Nov. 12, 
1964 Premier: Gaston Thorn, June 18, 
1974 Foreign Minister: Gaston Thorn, 
Jan. 31, 19h9. 

Malaga.sy Rep. «Madagascar) Prime 
Minister: Gen. (>abriel Ramantsoa, 
May 18, 1972 Foreign Minister: Didicr 
Ratsiraki, May 27, 1972. 

Malawi. President: Hastings Banda. July 
6 , 1966. 

klalaysiu. Head of Stale: Abdul Halim 
Muzzam Sultan of Kedah, Sept. 22 
1970 Prime Minister: Tun Abdul 
Razak. 

4aldive.s, Republic of President: Ibrahim 
Nasir, Nov 1 1 , 1968. I oreign Minister: 
Ahmed Zaki 

tlali. President and Premier: Col. 
Moussa Taore, Nov. 19, 1969. Foreign 
Minister: Sissoko. 

Malta. Sovereign: Queen Elizabeth II. 
Governor General: Sir AnU'ny Mamo, 
June 22, 1971. Prime Minister: Dorn 
Muitoll*. June 17, 1971. 

Vlauritaiiin. President: Mokhtar Ould 
Daddah, 1971. 

Mauritius. Govcinor General: Sir Raman 
Osman, Dec. 1972. Premiei: Scewoo- 
sagur Ramgoolam, Mar. 12, 1968 . 

Foreign Minister: Seewoosagur Ram- 
goolam leb. 2, 1''74. 

Mexico. President: Luis Echeverria Dec. I, 
1970. J oreign Minister: Emilio O. 
Rabasa, Dec. I, 1970. 

Monaco. Sovereign: Piincc Rainier Ill, 
May 9, 1949 Minister of Stale: Fran- 
cois-Didicr Grch, Apt. 2, 1969. 

Mongolia. Head of State 'Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Peoples Khural) 
Jamsrangiyn Sambuu Chairman of »he 
Council of ministers. Yumjaagiyn 
Tsedenbal. 

Morocco. Monarch: King Hussan 11, 
Feb. 26, 1961. Premier: Ahmed Osman, 
Nov. 19, 1972. Foreign Minister: 

Ahmed Laraki, Apr. 25, 1974, 

Muscat and Oman. Monarch: Sultan 
Quabus bin Said, July 24,1970. Prime 
Minister: Tariq bui Tacmicr, Aug. 9, 
1970 

Nauru. President; Hammer dc Roburl. 
May 18, 1969 

Nepal King Bircndra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva 1 Sovereign) Jan 31,1972. Premier: 
Kirti Nidhi Bista, Apr 14. 1971 

Netherlands. Monarch.’ Queen Juliana. 
Sept. 4. 1948 Premier: Joop Den Uyl, 
May II, 1973. 


New Zealand. Governor General; Sir 
Arthur Porritt, Nov 1967. Prime 
Minister and Minister of External 
Affairs: Wallace Edward Rowling, 
Sept. 6 , 1974. 

Nicaragua. President of the National 
Emergency Committee: Gen Somoza. 
Governing Council: (.Head of State) 
President of the Supreme Niger Mili¬ 
tary Council: Lt. Col. Seyni Kountche, 
April 17, 1974. Foreign Minister: Capt 
Moumouni Ammadou, April 17, 1974. 

Nigeria. Head of State: Gen. Yakubu 
Oowon Aug. 1, 1966. Foreign Affairs 
Commissioner: Okoi. 

Norway. Monarch: King Olab V Sept. 
21, 1957. Premier: Trygue Brattcli, Oct, 
16. 1973. 

Pakistan President: Chandri Fazal Eldhi, 
Aug. 14, 1973. Premier; Zufilqar Aii 
Bhutto, Aug. 14, 1973. 

Panama. President: Dcmetlrio Basilio 
Lakas Bahas, De. 19. 1969. Deputy 
Pi-esident: Arturo Sucre Pereiva, Dec 
19, 1969. Foreign Minister: Juan 
Antonio Tack. 

Papua New Guinea. Chief Minister: 
Michael Somari, April 20, 1972 De¬ 
fence & I'orcign Minister: Albert 
Maori Kiki. Aug. 2, 1973. 

Paraguay. President: Gen. Alfredo Stro- 
essner, Aug. 15, 1954 

Peru. President: Juan Valasco Alvarado, 
Oct. 3, 19G8 Premier and Defence 
Minister: Gen. Edgardo Mercado 
larrin, Feb 1, 1973. 

Philippines. President and Prime Minister: 
Ferdinand E. Marcos Nov. 1969. 
Foreign Minister: Carlos P. Romulu 

Poland Premier; Pjotr Jaros/ewie/, Dec 
23, 1970 Head of State: Hcnryke 
Jablonski, Mar. 28, 1972. First Secre¬ 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
United Workers, (Community Party) 
Edward Gierck Dec. 20, 1970. 

Portugal. President; Gen- l-'rancisco da 
Costa Gomes, Sep. 30, 1974. Premier: 
Vasco Gonealves, July 13, 1974 

Foreign Minister: Mario Soares, May 
15, 1974 

Quatar. Head of State: Sheik Khalifa bin 
Hamad al -Thani, I cb. 22, 1972 Chair¬ 
man of the Advisory Council; Sayed 
Abdutaziz bin Khalid al- Ghamcm 
Apr. 23, 1972. 

Rhodesia. President: Clilfoid W. Dupont 
Mar. 12, 1970. Prune Minister; Ian D 
Smith. Apr. 13, 1964. 

Romania. President of ihc Republic 
(Head of State): Nicolae Ccauscscu. 
Mar. 28, 1974. Premier: Mancna 
Manescu, Mar 26, 1974 General 
Secretary of the Romanian Communist 
Party: Nicolae Ccausescu, Mar. 22,1965. 
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Rwanda. President, Head of Govt, and 
National Defence Minister: Maj. 

General Juvenal Habiyarimana, July 
5, 1973. 

San Marino. Secretary of State for For¬ 
eign Affairs: Giancarlo Ghronzt, Nov. 
1966. 

Saudi Arabia. Head of State and Prime 
Minister: King Faisal Ibu Abdul Aziz 
al Saud, Nov. 2, 1964. 

Senegal. Head of State: Leopold Seng- 
hor. Sept. 5, I960- Premier: Abdou 
Diouff, Feb. 26, 1960. 

Sikkim. Indian Associate State from 
4-9 74. Chogyal: (Head of State) 
Palden Thonduf Namgyal Dec 2, 1963 
Chief Executive (Head of Govt): Kazi 
Lhenduf Dhorji, July 24, 1974. 

Singapur. President: Dr. Bengamin Henry 
Sheares, Jan. 2. 1971, Prime Minister: 
Lee Kwan Yew, June 5, 1969. 

Somalia. President of the Supreme Re¬ 
volutionary Council Head of State) 
Gen. Mohammad Ziyad Barre, Nov 1, 
1969. Foreign Minister: Omar Arteh 
Ghalib Nov. 1, 1969. 

South Africa. President: Jacobus Joha¬ 
nnes l ouche, April 10, 1968. Premier: 
Balthazar J. Vorstcr Sept 13, 1966. 

Spain. Gen. I'ranco delegates his powers 
as Chief of State to Prince Juan Carlos 
on July 19, 1974. Premier: Carlos 
Arias Navarro, Dec. 1973 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon). President: William 
Gopallawa, May 22, 1972. Prime 
Minister: Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
May 29, 1970. 

Sudan. President: Maj Gen. Gafaar al- 
Neraciry, Oct. 28, 19f>9. 

Swaziland. Head of State: King Sobhuz II. 
President: Nelio Celio, Jan- 1, 1972- 

Sweden. Monarch: King Karl XVI Gustav, 
Sept 15, 1973 vCcreir^onial figure head 
from Jan. 1, 1975) Premier: Olof 
Palme, Oct. 1969. 

Switzerland (Swiss Confederation) Presi¬ 
dent: Ernest Brugger. Jan. 1, 1974, 
Vice President: Pierre Graber, Jan. 1, 
1974 

Syria. President: Gen. Hofez al-Assad, 
Mar- 14, 1971. Premier: Mahmoud 
al-Ayub', Dec 2.3, 1972. 

Taiwan (Nationalist China) President: 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai shek, Sep 
l3, 1943. Premier: Chiang Ching Kuo. 
May 17, 1972 

Tanzania. President: Mwalimin Juliu!> 
K. Nyerere, Apr. 27, 1964. Premier: 
Rashidi M. Kawawa, Feb 17, 1972- 

Thailand. Monarch; Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
June 9, 1946. Picmier; Sanya Tham- 
marsak, Oct. 16, 1973. 


Togo. President: Brig. Gen. Grassingbe 
Eyadema (former nanre Etienne 
Eyadema) Apr 14, 1967. Foreign 
Minister: Joachim Huoledi. 

Trinidad and Tobago. Governor Gene¬ 
ral: Sir Ellis Emmanuel innocent 

Clarke, Jan 3J, 1973- Prime Minister 
and Minister for External Affairs: 
Eric Williams July 20, 1959. 

United States. President: Gerald Rudolf 
Ford, Aug 9, 1974. Vice President: 
Nelson A. Rockfeller, Aug, 9, 1974, 
Secretary of State: Dr Henry 
Kissinger. 1973. 

U. S. S. R. Chairman of the Prcsidiuig 
of the Supreme Soviet: Nikolai 
V. Podgorny, Dec 9, 1965. Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers (Premier) 
Alexi N. Kosygin Oct 15, 1964 
General Secretary of the communist' 
party of the Soviet Union: Leonid I 
Breshnev, Oct. 14, 1964 

Upper Volta. President and Prime Mini¬ 
ster: Lt. Col. Sangoule Lamizana 

Feb. 11, 1974. l oreign Minister: Capt 
Serje 

Uruguay. President: Juan M. Bordaberry, 
Mar- i, 1972. 

\ atican City. .Supreme Pontiff: Paul VI, 
„ June 21, 1963 Secretary of State-, 

Cardinal Jean Villot, Apr. 30, 1969’. 

N’cnezuela. President: Carlos Andres 
Perez Mar 12, 1974 Foreign Minister: 
Efrain Schaept Aiisteguiera April. 6, 
1973. 

Viet Nam, N. President; Tom Due Thang. 
Sep. 23, 1969. Premier: Pham Van 
Dong, Sep. 20, 1955. 

Viet Nam, S. President: Gen Nguyen Van 
Thieu. Oct. 3, 197 1 . Premier; Gen. 
Tran Thein Khiem, Sept- 1, 1969- 

Western Samoa. Chief of State; Chief 
Malietoa Tanumafili. Apr 1963. Prime 
Minister: Chief Tupua Tamasesu* 
Lcalolil, Feb. 26, 1970. 

Yemen-Democratic People's Republic of. 
'South Yemen) President: Salem Rabaya 
All. Prime Minister' Ali Nazar Moha¬ 
mmad. 

Yemen. N. Col. Ibrahim al Hamdi 
(Chairman of Revolutionary Council;. 

Yugoslavia. President of the Republic 
(Head of State) Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito, Jan. 14, 1953. Premier: Dzemai 
Bijcdic, July 30, 1971. 

Zaire Republic. President: Gen Mobutu 
Sese Soko, Nov. 25, 1965 I'oreign* 

Minister: Nguza Karl I Bond, Feb- 
21, 1972. 

Zambia. President: Kenneth Kaiinda, Oct. 
24, 1964 Prime Ministci: Maniza 
Chona, Aug. 28, 1973. 
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THE COUNTRY 


India. The name India is derived frr>m 
the river Influs which flows through the 
northwest of India, now, north-west India 
and Pakistan. The early Aryan settlers 
in India christened it the Simlhu, liter¬ 
ally, a vast sheet of water. 

The Indus is one of the great rivers 
of the world. Its annual flow is twice 
that of the Nile, and three times that 
of the twin giants, Euphrates and Tigris 
combined. The Aryans in their long trek 
through Inn into India could never have 
encountered a river of such magnitude 
as the Indus. That was probably why 
they called it the Sindliu In 522 BC 
Darius, the Persian IZmperor conquered 
the country around Indus and converted 
it into a Per>ian satrapy. The Persians, 
who found it diincult to pronounce an 
initial ‘S‘ turned Sindhu into Hindu 
Passing through Die hands of the Greeks, 
Hindu became Indus India was the country 
of the Indus With the Muslim invasions, 
the old Persian name leturned in the 
Jorm of Hindustan and the people who 
inhabited the land, came to be called 
Hindus. 

Thus the name Hindu, even in 
medteval times, did not signify the reli¬ 
gious community, with which it is identi- 
lied today It simply meant Indian 

Location. Geographically India occu¬ 
pies a strategic position in South Asia, 
looking across the sea to Arabia and Africa 
on the west and to Burma. Malaysia 
. and the Indonesian archipelago on the 
^ east. It is separated fiom the rest of 
s. Asia by the towering Himalayas which 
^orm an irregular crescent in the north. 

Historically, the mountain ranges on 
the north had kept India practically 
' segregated from the two mainstreams of 
i Asiatic history, one starting from the 
! Middle East and the other originating in 
I China. But India never turned out to be 
. u cu! de .sac of history. It opened up a 
third stream of Asiatic history, all its 
own, which so'far as our present know¬ 
ledge goes, began with the Indus Valley 
Civilization, six thousand years ago. 

Geological Structure. Geologically, the 
subcontinent of India, (including Pakistan 
and Bangladesh) is made up of three 
distinct ciust blocks. 

(1' Peninsular India or the Deccan 
Plateau, south of the Vindhyan moun¬ 
tains (2) Himaiavan ranges and their 


offshoots, that bound India on the west, 
north and east (3) lndo-(langetie Plain 
formed by three big rivers, the Indu.s. the 
Ganga and the Biahmaputra. This plain 
separates the Deccan Plateau from the 
great mountain ranges. 

These three blocks, can be conveni¬ 
ently divided into two geological areas 
(1) the Peninsular India, comprising 
the Deccan Plateau and its adjuncts and 
>2) the extra-Peninsular India, made up 
of the great Himalayan mountains and 
the extensive Indo Gangetic plain 

Deccan Plateau is geologically, the 
oldest portion I'f India's land surface and 
is believed to have been pan of a huge 
continent, that once covered the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans, uniting within its 
borders, America, Africa, India, Australia 
and Antarctica * 

The Plateau, or Peninsular India, has 
been a land surface, from the remotest 
period of geological history. It was 
believed that this area known as the 
peninsular shield was safe from major 
eat thquakes 

But the Koyni earthquake w'hich 
struck on 12th December, I‘>67 has 
rudely shaken this theory This eaith- 
quake is held to be tectonic!" in origin 
and appears to have originated from the 
Malabar fault or one of its satellites. This 
fault system extends fiom Kutch to Cape 
Comorin, accompanied by a system of 
parallel fractures. However, geologists arc 
not yet agreed on the hows and whys 
of Koyna. 

Extra-peninsular area comprising the 
Himalayas and the Indo Gangetic plain 
“appears to have been a comparatively 
weak and flexible part of the earth's 
crust which has undeigone a great deal 
of crumpling, folding and deformation. 
It has lain under the sea for the greater 
pan of its history and has undergone, 
at a very late geological epoch, an enor¬ 
mous amount of compression and moun¬ 
tain building material". 

It is one of the puzzles of geology, as 
Dr- D. N. Wadia points out, how fhrte 
geologically different crust blocks, like 
the Deccan, the Himalayas and *.hc Indo- 
Gangetic plain became welded into the 
geographical entity, called India. 

• See The SaAa ot the Continents p. ll.S 
-{■ See Earthquakes, p. 120 
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INDIA lies to the north of the equator, 
between 8“ 4' to 37" 6' north latitude 
and 68" 7» to 97" 25' east longitude. 
It is bounded on the south-west by the 
Arabian Sea and on the south-east by 
the Biy of Bengal. On the western 
border lies Pakistan and in the east, 
Bangladesh and Burma. The northern 
boundary is made up of the Sinkiang 
province of China, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim. The southern tip of India, 
Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari' is washed 
by the Indian Ocean. 

India measures about 3,219 km. from 
north to south and about 2,977 km. 
from east to west, with a total land area 
of 3,268,090 sq km It has a land 
frontier of 9,425 miles and a coastline 
of 3,535 miles. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal and the Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands in the 
Arabian Sea are parts of the territory of 
India 

India has seven major physiographic 
regions: 1) Northern Mountains, includ¬ 

ing the Himalayas and the mountain 
ranges m ihe north east, (2> The great 
Indo Gangetic plain- (3) Central High¬ 
lands, (4) Peninsular plateau, (5) East 
Coast, (6' West Coast, Hi Bordering seas 
and islands- 

All the major land form., hills, moun¬ 
tains, plateaus and plains are well re¬ 
presented in India. Much of the land 
surface of India has developed a plateau 
character. There are extensive plains 
either flat or roiling at levels ranging 
from 300 to 900 metres, dotted with 
conical or rounded hills or traversed by 
flat topped ridges. These arc mostly in 
the central highlands and the peninsular 
plateau of the Deccan. 

The alluvial plains however have been 
the most important land area, in India, 
historically and economically. Extending 
over 400,0"0 sq. km, this area is so fertile 
that it has encouraged agriculture from 
the earliest times, its topography facili¬ 
tates easy communication. This has led 
to the development of populous settle¬ 
ments- The western sections of the plain 
have river-borne alluvium mixed with 
windblown material, while the eastern 
section is made up almost entirely of 
river borne alluvium. These plains are 
watered by the great rivers of India— 


Indus, Ganga, and Brahmaputra in the 
north and Godavari, Krishna, Kavery, 
Mahanadi, Narmada and Tapti in the 
Peninsula. 

Mountain System. India has seven 
principal mountain ranges (1) the Hima¬ 
layas. (2) the Palkai and other ranges 
bordering India in the north and north¬ 
east, (3) the Vindhya. (4) the Satpurg, 
!5) the Aravalli, which separate the 
Indo-Gangetic plain from the Deccan 
Plateau, (6) the Sahyadri, which covers 
the eastern fringe of the West Coast 
plains and (7i the Eastern Ghats, irregu-”^ 
larly scattered on the East Coast of 
India and forming the boundary of the 
East Coast plains. 

Himalayas, the highest Mountain 
system in the world contains some ten 
peaks above 25,000 ft. They arc also 
the world's youngest and the longest east - 
west mountain system. It extends practi¬ 
cally uninterrupted for a distance of 
spme 2,500 km and covers about 
500,<K)0 sq km. They were upliftec' 
from the floor of the great Telhys Ocean 
about lifty or sixty million years ago 
They took some six or .seven million years 
to attain their full height. While Hima-^ 
layas were rising, they were also being 
eroded. This continuous erosion brought 
into being the three great rivers—Indus. 
Ganga and Brahmaputra. The alluvial 
deposits, borne down from the Himalayas 
by these rivers through millions of years, 
have filled up the depression between the 
Himalayas and the Deccan plateau and 
have brought into existence, the preseni/? 
Indo-Gangetic plain- 

The Himalayan mountain system is 
divided into three parallel 7.qnes: (i) 
the Greater Himalayas, the main ranges 
rise to an average elevation of 6,100 m. 
above mean sea level. This is the birth¬ 
place of multitudes of glaciers, some of 
which are among the longest in the 
world, (ii) the Lesser Himalayas lying 
south of the Greater Himalayas are the 
middle ranges, with an average height 
between 2,600 and 4,600 m. The Lesser 
Himalayas do not support any glaciers, as^ 
their altitude is below the snowline' 
(iii) the Outer Himalayas, comprise the 
mountain ranges that lie between the 
Lesser Himalayas and the plains of India 
They have an average elevation of 
1000—1300 metres. 
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Patkai, and allied mountain ranges 
run along the Indo Bangladesh-Burma 
border and may collectively be called 
^Purvachal or eastern mountains. These 
ranges forming an arc must have come 
into existence along with Himalayas. 

Aravalli range in north-western India 
is one the oldest mountain systems in the 
World. The Present Aravalli range is 
only a remnant of the gigantic system 
that existed in prehistoric times with 
several of its summits rising above the 
snow line and nourishing glaciers of 
stupendous magnitude which in turn fed 
many great rivers. 

Vindhyan range traverses nearly the 
whole width of Peninsular India—a dis¬ 
tance of about 1,050 km with an average 
^ elevation of some 300 metres. The Vindhyan 
ranges appear to have been formed by 
the weathered products of the ancient 
Aravalli ranges 

Satpura range, another ancient moun¬ 
tain system e.xtends for a distance of 
900 km with many of its peaks rising 
above 1,000 metres. It is triangular in 
shape, with its apex at Ratnapuri and two 
of its sides running parallel to the 
^ Narmada and Tapti rivers. 

Sahyadri, or Western Ghats with an 
.average height of 1,200 metres is about 
1,600 km long and runs along the western 
border of the Deccan Plateau, from the 
mouth of the river Tapti to Cape 
Comorin (Kanyakumari) the southern¬ 
most point of India, It overlooks the 
Arabian Sea, and catches the full force 
of the monsoon winds, thus precipitating 
heavy rains on the West Coast. 

Eastern Ghats, bordering the East 
Coast of India, is cut up by powerful 
rivers into discontinuous blocks of mo¬ 
untains. In its northern parts between 
the (lodavari and Mahanadi rivers it 
rises to above 1,000 metres. 

River System 

There are three main watersheds: 
(I) Himalayan ranges with its Karakoram 
branch in the-north, (2) Vindhyan and 
Satpura ranges in Central India and 
(3) Sahyadri or Western Ghats on the 
West Coast. All the major rivers of India 
originate in one or the other of these 
• water-sheds- 

Rivers of India are estimated to carry 
1.683,000 million cubic metres of water 
per year and in the process they do a 
lot of constructive work. They build 


alluvial terraces in the Himalayas, pied¬ 
mont plains at the foot of the hills and 
mountains, flood plains in their courses 
throughout and deltas at their mouths. 
The Indo-Gangetic plain in North India 
is the creation of the Indus, the Ganga 
and the Brahmaputra. The East Coast 
deltas are the handiwork of Mahanadi. 
Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery and Pennar 
rivers, while the West Coast deltas have 
been formed by Narmada and Tapti in 
the extreme north and by a host of lesser 
rivers-Sharavati, Netravati, Bharatapuzha, 
Periyar and Pamba in the far South- The 
rivers of India may he broadly classified 
into two categories, the Himalayan group 
and the Deccan group. 

Himalayan System. The rivers of the 
Himalayan System are geologically youn¬ 
ger than those of the Deccan and are 
rapid torrential streams which are still in 
a very youthful or immature stage of 
development. They are continuously at work 
in degrading or lowering their channels 
and cutting deep gorges, hundreds of 
metres deep through the mountain paths 
of their tracks. The main rivers of the 
Himalayan group are: Indus, Ganga and 
Brahmaputra. These rivers are both snow- 
fed and rain-fed and have therefore 
continuous flow throughout the year. 
Himalayan rivers discharge about 70 per 
cent of the total discharge of the Indian 
rivers into the sea. This includes about 
5 per cent from central Indian rivers, 
which join the C^anga and drain into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The Indus and five tributaries, 
Jhelum. Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej 
rise in Mount Kailas in Tibet and flowing 
through Punjab and Sind (Pakistan) fall 
into the Arabian Sea. 

The Ganga rising near the glacier 
Gangotri, in the Himalayas, flows through 
Uttar Pradesh. Bihar and Bengal and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. Ganga and 
its tributaries, Jamuna, Gumta, Garga, 
Sarda, Gandak, Chambal, Sone and Kosi 
spread out like a fan, in the plain of 
Hindustan, thus forming the largest river 
basin in India, with an area of one quarter 
of the total area of India, 

The Brahmaputra, rising in Western 
Tibet flows for some 800 miles through 
the Himalayas, then turns southwest and 
then south, joining the eastern-most 
branch of tne Ganga-the Padma-and 
empties together with Ganga into the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Deccan System. The rivers of Deccan 
denuding their beds for long geological 
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ages have developed flat valleys with 
low gradient'. The major Deccan rivers 
are Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery, Pennar, 
Mahanadi, Damodar, Sharavaii, Netra- 
vati, Bharatapuzha, Pcriyar, Pamha, 
Narmada and Tapti. These rivers are 
entirely rain fed with the result that 
many of them shrink into riuvlets when 
the hot season opens. The Deccan rivers 
contribute about 30 per cent of the total 
outflow in India. Of this, the rivers that 
flow from west to cast account for 20 per 
cent and those from east to west about 
10 per cent 

The findavari, Krishna, Cauvery, 
Pennar all rise in the Western Ghats and 
traverse the plateau and the East Coast, 
to fall into the Bay of Bengal, (iodavari 
has the second largest river basin in 
India, comprising about 10 per cent of 
the total area of India. The Krishna 


basin is the second largest in the peninsula, 
and the third largest in the whole of 
India. 

Mahanadi and Damodar rise in the 
north west of the plateau and flow east 
to fall into the Bay of Bengal. The 
Mahanadi forms the third biggest basin 
in the peninsula, and the fourth in all 
India. 

Narmada and Tapti rising in the 
northernmost extremity of the plateau 
fall into the Gulf of Cambay, in the 
Arabian Sea. Narmada, has a fairly ex¬ 
tensive basin, next only to those of Krishna 
and Mahanadi. 

Rivers Sharavati, Netravati, Bharata- 
puzha, Periyar and Pamba rise in the 
Western Ghats and cross the West Coast 
to fall into the Arabian Sea These rivers- 
are comparatively short with limited 
catchment areas and minor basins. 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


Flora 

FEW other countries of comparable 
size possess such a rich and varied vege¬ 
tation as India. Situated as it is between 
H“ 4' N. and 37" N of the equator, 
the country has a great latitudinal spread 
which means a wide range of temperature 
conditions. Altitudinally the extremes are 
even greater, tanging from sea-level to 
the highest mountains in the world. The 
humidity and rainfall also vary greatly, 
from the lowest point in Thar desert to 
the highest in the hills of Assam, where 
Cherapunji with an annual rainfall of 1,080 
cm. is reputedly the rainiest spot in the 
world. 

The Gazetteer of India (1965) divides 
India into eight botanical regions: 

Ij Deccan (2; Malabar (3) Indus plain 
'4) Ganga plain (5i Assam f6) Eastern 
Himalayas 1 7) We.stern Himalayas and (8; 
Andamans. 

Deccan region comprises the entire 
comparatively dry elevated tableland of 
the Indian neninsula. Palms of differ¬ 
ent kinds are endemic to this region. 

Malabar region covers the entire West 
Coast and the mountains of the Western 
Ghats. This is a region rich in tropical 
vegetation. The forest areas abound in 
hardwood. like rosewood, iron-wood and 
teak with numerous varieties of soft wood 
and bamboos of different kinds. 

Indus region comprises the plains of 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Yamuna river, Kutch 


and northern Gujarat. Tliis is very poor 
in endemic plants. 

- Ganga region covers the entire area 
from Yamuna to Bengal and Orissa. Here 
the forests are of widely dilfcring types 
Sal forests however dominate- 

Assam region is made up of the 
Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys with the 
intervening hill ranges. Here the vege¬ 
tation is luxuriant, with tall savanna 
grass, broad leaved forests and thick 
clumps of bamboos 

Eastern Himalaran region sweeps east¬ 
ward from Sikkim and embraces Da'jeeling, 
Kurseongand other places. About 4,000 
species of flowering plants including 20, 
palms, arc estimated to occur in this region. 
In the temperate zone of this region, we 
find different broad leaved species, many 
laurels and maples, alder, birch, conifers 
and junipers. Rhododendrons, dwarf 
willows and bamboos are other plants that 
abound in this region. 

Western Himalayan region extends 
from the Kumaun HMIs to Kashmir. 

The lower zone of this region is practi¬ 
cally covered with sal forests, except 
where the savannah lands break up the 
sal belt. Among palms, only 5 species occur 
in this region The temperate zone of this- 
region contains forests of conifers and 
broad-leaved temperate trees. Higher up, 
appear deodar, spruce and silver fir. The 
alpine zone extends from the upper limit 
of the temperate zone, to about 4,500 m. 
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or higher. The characteristic trees of this 
area are silver fir, silver birch and 
Junipers. 

Andaman region comprises the islands 
of Andaman and Nicobar. The main types 
of forests in this region are mangrove 
forests, beach forests, evergreen, semi- 
evergreen and deciduous forests- 

Fauna 

Mammals. The Indian mammalian 
fauna exhibits a great diversity inform. 
But certain groups like the duckbill, spiny 
ant -eater, kangaroo, opossum, koala, 
camel*, giraffe, zebra, hippopotamus, 
seals and walruses arc completely absent 
in India. 

Shrews, moles, hedgehogs, flying 
lemurs, bats langing from big fruii-bats 
with big wing span to tiny pipistrelles, 
monkeys, gibbons and langurs form the 
major group of mammalian animals in 
India- The pangolin (scaly ant eater) is re¬ 
presented in India by a single family, 
manUlae, with a single genus, manis and 
three species. 

The higher simian apes like the gorilla, 
chimpanzee and orgng -utan arc not found 
in India. 

Carnivora.Two types of wolf are found 
in India, the woolly wolf of Western Hima¬ 
layas, and the small Indian wolf which is 
seen throughoiil India. The jackal, is the 
commonest of, the canidae, being found 
in almost all villages, near hilly or forest 
areas. Four species of fox and several 
races of the Indian wild dog are found in 
lunglc areas. 

The sloth bear or the common black 
bear, is found throughout India; and the 
snow, red or brown bear and tlie great 
Asiatic black bear in the Western 
Himalayas. 

There is only a single specie of panda, 
but 18 species of martens, weasels, and 
others. Civets (civet cats) linsangs and 
mongooses of which there arc 18 species are 
found all over India. The Indian or striped 
hyena is the only species of the family in 
India and is found in almost all the forests. 

There are four species of panthers, the 
common leopard found all over India, the 
all black and albino leopards, both of which 
are aberrations but are often found and 
the snow leopard .seen only in the 
Himalayas. 

The tiger is the monarch of almost all 
Indian forests and very often a terror- 

* Domesticated one—humped camels arc 
used in north-western India as draught 
uniiiiais. 


striking animal, especially when it turns 
man-eater as it sometimes docs. 

The Board of Wild Life has recently 
declared Tiger as the national animal of 
India and a special project called ‘Project 
Tiger’ has been launched by the govern¬ 
ment to protect this fast-dwindling specie 
(see Wild Life, Infra). 

Asiatic lion, once rampant in north 
India, disappeared towards the end of 
the 19th century, leaving barely a dozen 
head in the Clir forest in Kathiawar in 
1880. Since then, the stringent protective 
measures adopted by the government, 
have increased the lion population to as 
much as 290 in 1965. 

India has different varieties of cats, the 
Indian desert cat, the common jungle cat, 
the leopard cat and the fishing cat. The 
lynx is found in Kashmir while the caracal 
is found in northwestern India. The clouded 
leopard, a rare species is found only in 
the Himalayas. The cheetah or the hunt¬ 
ing leopard, one oi the fastest runners 
known has practically disappeared from 
India. 

Ilcrbivora. The Indian elephants rule 
the forests of peninsular India. Being 
quite intelligent and amenable to training 
they are caught and used for hauling logs 
from inaccessible forests. They ate al«o 
used in India for ceremonial purposes. 
The great Indian one horned rhinoceros 
was rn the verge of extinction when the 
government stepped in and provided sanc¬ 
tuaries for them. There are now more 
than 400 of them in the sanctuaries. 

Horses are not indigenous to India, and 
of asses, only a single species is found. 
Two species of pigs are found, the wild 
boar and the pygmy hog Mouse deer, 
spotted deer, barking deer and sambar 
arc found all over India. The musk deer 
is confined to Kashmir. The Kashmir 
stag or haugul once abundant is now a 
disappearing family with hardly 550 heads 
left. It is now a protected animal The 
four-horned antelope, the Indian bison, 
black buck, and Indian gazelle are com¬ 
mon all over India, The Indian buffalo 
in wild state is found in Nepal, Assam 
and Madhya Pradesh, while the Asiatic 
ibex is confined to the Himalayas. The 
nilgai or the blue bull is a large animal 
which is a pest to crops and ranges all 
over India, except Bengal and Malabar. 

Gaur, wrongly called Indian bison is 
the tallest and the most handsome of the 
world’s wild oxen. They are a special 
attraction in Bandipur and Mudumalal 
sanctuaries in the ‘:outh 
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Reptiles. Only three species of croco¬ 
diles occur in India—the gharial found 
in a few rivers like the Indus, Ganga, 
Mahanadi and Brahmaputra, the marsh 
crocodile which is found all over India 
and the estuarine crocodile, that inhabits 
the mouths of rivers and canals near the 
sea. Alligators do not occur in India. 
About 50 species of turtles, tortoise and 
terrapins are known in India. Lizards of 
four types and snakes of many families 
appear in India. Among the common 
snakes of India are the rat-snake, the 
common wolf-snake and grass-snake. 

The Indian python is the biggest Indian 
snake going up to some 20 feet in length 
and weighing around 200 lbs. It is a 
beautiful snake, which is found everywhere 
in India, in the high forests, humid low- 
lying swamps and the arid thorn-bush 
scrub jungles. 

Among the deadly poisonous snakes are 
the krait of which there are eleven species, 
cobra, of which there are two varieties, 
the common cobi a and the king cobra or 
Hamadrayad which grows up to about 
4.5 metres. The vipers are represented by 
over 20 species, the commonest among 
them being Russels viper, saw-scaled viper 
and pit-vipet. 

Birds. It is estimated that there are 
1,200 species of birds in India, which 


work out at about 14 per cent of the 
world total of 8,600. Together with their 
sub-species or geographical races, the 
Indian forms reach a total of 2,061. Of 
these about 1,750 are resident in India 
and the rest migratory. 

The main orders are (1) divers,(2) grebes, 
(3) petrels and shearwaters, (4) tropic birds, 
boobies, frigate birds, pelicans, cormorants 
and darters—all fish eaters, (5) herons 
storks, ibises, flamingos, (6) ducks, geese 
and swans, (7) hawks- vultures, falcons, 
osprey—all birds of prey, (8) pheasants, 
junglefowl, spurfowl, partridges and 
quails—the so-called game birds, (9) 
button and bustard quails, cranes, rails, 
linfoot, bustards, (10) plovers, snipes, 
sandpipers, gulls and terns, (11) sand- 
grouse, pigeons and doves 02) para¬ 
keets, (13) cuckoos, (14) owls, barnowls 
and true owls, (15) frogmouths and night¬ 
jars, 06) tree swifts, and crested tret 
swifts, (17) Malabar trogon. Ward’s 
trogon and the redheaded trogon (18) 
bee-eaters, rollers, hornbills, king fishers, 

(19) barbets, honey guides, woodpeckers, 

(20) perching birds or song birds which 
cover more than half of the total Indian 
avifauna. 

^Indian peacock with blue plumage has 
been declared the National Bird and is 
now a protected species. 
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THE latitudinal spread of the country 
and the altitudinal differences prevailing 
from area to area, have combined to 
create various climatic zones in the 
country. Parts of North India, for example 
lying below the Himalayas have strong 

winters and hot summers, while the south 
generally has no winters at all. Allowing 
for such deviations, the climate of India, 
may be broadly desciibed as the tropical 
monsoon type. (See J'lora & Fauna-Supra) 

Temperature. Naturally enough, hill 
stations, coas.al areas and plateau regions 
have differing temperature conditions. Hill 

stations like Darjeeling and Simla have 
the lowest temperatures, with an average 
temperature between 15.7'‘ and 16.9* C. 
In coastal areas, Bombay on the west 
coast has an average temperature of 
30.5* C, while Madras, on the east coast, 

goes up to 33.4* C. In the plateau, Dehra 
Dun records an avervage of 27.5’ C. while 


Nagpur register.? an average of 35. f " C. 
the highest average in all India- 

Seasons. The Indian Meteorological 
Department recognises four seasons. (1) 
Cold weather season (Dec.-March). (2) 
Hot weather season (April-May),(3)Rainy 
season (June-Sept.) and (4) Season of re¬ 
treating south west monsoon (Oct.-Nov). 

Rainfall. In India, rainfall is erratic 
and ill distributed. It varies from place to 
place and from year to year. Areas like the 
West Coast, Bengal and Assam get the 
heaviest rainfall, with more than 80 inches 
annually. Places like Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar receive 40 to 80 inches 
rainfall. Madras, north western Deccan and 
upper Gangetic plain have 20 to 40 inches 
rainfall. The Rajasthan desert and the 
high Ladakh plateau of Kashmir receive 
only nominal rainfall, a mere four inches 
annually. At the other extreme, Chera- 
punji in Assam gets as much as 425 
inches rainfall, the highest in all India. 
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A more important feature of Indian 
rainfall is that it is not evenly distributed 
all through the year, as in some other 
countries, England for example. 

Rainfall Pattern in India and Britain 

Period Percentage the annual rain 

to India fall England & 

IValei 

June to Sept. 73.7 32.2 

Oct. to Dec. 13.3 30.4 

Jan. to Feb. 2.G 17.5 

March to May 10 4 19.9 

Total 100 100 

RAINFALL IN INDIA 


1974 

In 1974, the south-west monsoon 
kept up its schedule. It broke in Kearla 
in the last week of May a few days in 
advance of the traditional date-June 1. 
It came in full force on the 29th May in 
the proverbial manner— it never rains, 
but it pours. Cochin in Kerala, recorded 
a rainfall of 26 cm in 24 hours, on May 
30th. But at another point of entry- 
Bombay- the monsoon dawdled. It 
started as usual on June 7, but the rain¬ 
fall was poor. The total rainfall for the 
season, ending June 30 was below normal 
in Bombay- at 184.77 mm- The suburbs 
showed a heavier deficit. 


Season-wise Distribution* 

Approximate 
percentage to 

Rainfall season Duration the annual 

rainfall 


South west 

monsoon June-Sepl. 77.3 

Post monsoon Oct.-Dec. 13.3 

Winterer north¬ 
east monsoon Jan.-heb. 2.6 

Pre monsoon Mar.-May. 10.4 

Total 100 


Source: Directoruto of Ecunomic»> and 
Stubtistics. Govt, of India Minis¬ 
try of Fond, Agriculture, Com¬ 
munity Development and Co-ope¬ 
ration. 


THE MONSOONS 

India is fed by two rain-bearing 
winds, the South-west monsoon and the 
North-cast monsoon. The South west 
monsoon is the dominant monsoon in 
India. The North east monsoon comes 
after the south west. Compared to the 
South west, the duration of the North 
east is shorter. It is confined to a smaller 
area of the country and its rains are also 
less copious. But for some parts of the 
country, especially Tamil Nadu, the North 
east is the major monsoon. 

The South west monsoon opens in 
Kerala, (south west coast of India) round 
about the beginning of June- Sometimes, it 
is early, sopietimes late. In 191S, it 
was late as June IS, but in 1918 as early 
as May 19. The timing is important, 
for, by May the hot season will have 
reached its hottest and only the monsoon 
rains can relieve the scorching heat. In 
May 1972, for example, the temperature 
shot upto 45”-50° C.in most parts of India 
and sun-stroke deaths numbered S21. In 
1973,again in May, the heat wave casualties 
in North India, came to 117. 


The two openings showed up differently 
in the north west and north east India. 
The Kerala branch, moving in full force, 
unleashed a series of floods, in Assam, 
Bengal and Bihdf. The Bombay branch 
moving north east, left much of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, some parts 
of UP., and most of the north-cast, 
practically rain-less. The scanty Bombay 
branch was too feeble to support crops and 
brought about drought in a vast area. 
Thus, the experience of 1973 was repeat¬ 
ed. While some parts of India baked 
in the sun, the other parts were inundated. 
When drought destroyed many crops in 
some places, floods washed them out in 
many others • 

Assam suffered the first the dose of 
flood on June 20. The Brahmaputra 
swelled beyond danger point, at many 
places. Soon, the rest of north-west India 
was drowned in floods, Bengladesh and 
West Bengal suffering the worst. A new 
wave of flood broke out on July 1, a 
third wave on July 19 and a fourth on 
Scpt.l, involving Bihar and Orissa too. 
Kerala, the first entry point for the 
monsoon, also got itself embroiled in a 
series of floods. A new feature of 
Kerala floods, was landslides all over the 
hilly regions. Excessive rains, are supposed 
to have caused such extensive land slips. 
These landslides have destroyed many 
homes and farms in addition to causing 
other casualties. As on July 31, the 
flood death roll rose to 146 all over India, 
Statistics of other losses, have yet to come 

If the floods have destroyed standing 
crops and current production, the drought 
menaced future crops. By the end of 
June, only about 40 per cent of the total 
net sown area, received sufficient rains'for 
sowing. The rainfall increased in July, 
especially in and around Bombay. But 
the prospects of the kharif crop continued 
to be dismal. 
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Pre<hfstoric inhabitants 

Evolution in India. It would appear 
that despite the hoary antiquity of India, 
no native race evolved on its soil. This 
is surprring because in the Mioecne age, 
the Siwalik hills on the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas teemed with primates, 
who appear to have been near-human 
anthropoids. Over 80 specimens have 
been recovered from the Siwalik hills- 
These have been classified under four 
genera-- Sh-apithecus. Sugrivapithecus, 
Bramapithecus and Ramapithecus. 

Bramapit/u'i us and Rainapii/u'ciis appa¬ 
rently belong to the same spccie.+ Rama¬ 
pithecus. with an arched palate and wide 
curved jaw is definitely man like and is 
presumed to be the earliest ancestor of 
nian so far known, that is to say, the 
first specie in the line of hominidae 
(human family). This specie is supposed 
to have lived 14 million years ago. 

Vyith the appearance of Ramapithecus, 
evolution in India seems to have stopped 
short. A wide gap of 12 to 13 million 
years intervenes before human life appears 
in India, in the Pleistocene age. 

Early liihahitants; All the early in¬ 
habitants of India bad originally come 
from other lands. They have poured into 
India front prinicvel times. Many of them 
made India their permanent home. .Some 
groups, especially among Negritos and 
Austrics, appear to have treated India as 
a half way house. They have stayed in 
India, long enough to develop some of 
their sailent characteristics and have then 
left for other lands And always, new 
waves of immigrants kept coming in. A 
slow but steady process of miscegena¬ 
tion took place with the result that the 
original racial characteristics became pro¬ 
foundly modified. A new common type, 
that can only be described as Indian has 
been evolved. 

A common type is an amorphous 
conception, rather like the common man 
politicians talk about. Nevertheless, certain 
broad generalisations arc pos.sible. Wc may 
therefore, say that on the whole, the 
people of India are medium statured, 
mcsocephalic (medium head), or dolicho¬ 
cephalic (long head; and mesorrhine 


'r See Kamuuithecut. 


(medium nose). But there are more doli- 
chocephals (long head) in Peninsular 
India, while the extreme south has high 
percentage of brachyccphals (broad head). 
In the north leptorrhine long nose) is 
frequent among the higher castes while 
chamaerrhinc (broad noscj is common 
among the lower castes- In northwestern 
India there is definite evidence of a round- 
headed population of the Alpine or Dinaric 
type. In noi th-eastern India some 
Mongoloid groups arc predominantly 
round-headed while another group is 
medium long headed. 

Ethnic Groups 

Accoiding to Dr. B. b. Guha, Director 
of the Anthropological Survey of India, 
the population of India is derived from 
si\ main races with sub divisions as 
follows: 

' I 'l The Negrito t2' The Proto- 
Australoids oi Austrus (3) The Mongo- 
loidT consisting of (i ■ Paleo-AUmgoloids of 
both long-headed and broad-headed 
types and di) Tiheto-Moiigoluids. <4] The 
Mediterranean or Dravidian comprising (i) 
Paleo-Meditcrranean (ii) Mediterranean and 
I'l ill Oriental Mediterraneans. (5i The 
Western Braelivcephals, consisting of 
(i) The Alpinoid (li) The Dinaric and 
■lii) The ArntenuUl types, (t); Nordic 
A ryan. 

Negritos. Brachyccphahc 'broad 
headed] Negroids from Africa were the 
oldest people to have come to India 
These people are now found only in 
patches among the hill tribes of South 
India Hrulas, Kodars, Paniyans and 
Kurumbas) on the mainland. But they 
survive in the Andaman Islands, where 
they have retained their language. They 
are an inconsequential clement in the 
population of India- 

Proto-Austrialoids or Austrics. They 
were a race of people, with wavy hair 
plentifully distiibuted over their brown 
bodies, long heads with low foreheads 
and prominent eye ridges, noses with 
low and broad roots, thick jaws, large 
palates and teeth and small chins. 

Austrics, according to some scholars, 
originally came from Indo China and 
South China and spread past into India, 
and south into Malaya gnd the islands 
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beyond. Another view, which is more 
recent is that the Austrics are an old 
otlshoot of the Mediterranean people who 
came into India from the west, probably 

before the Dravidians- Anyhow, the 
Austrics of India represent a race of 
medium height, dark (and in some cases 
black) complexion with long heads and 
rather flat noses but otherwise regular 
features Miscegenation with the earlier 

Negroids, may be the reason for the 
dark or black pigmentation of the skin 
and flat noses. Austric tribes spread over 
the whole of India and then passed on 

to Burma, Malaya and the islands of 
South cast Asia. “The Austrics form the 
bedrock of the Indian people.”* 

The Au,strics laid the foundation of 
Indian civilisation. They cultivated rice 
and vegetables and made sugar from 
sugarcane. Their language has survived 
in the Kol or Munda speech, current in 
Eastern and Central India. 

'I Dravidians comprise all the three 
sub types, Paleo Mediterranean, the true 
Mediterranean and Orienlal Medi¬ 
terranean They appear to be people of 
the same stock as the peoples of Asia 
Minor and Crete and the pre-Hellenic 
Aegcans of recce. They are reputed 
to have built up the city civilization of 
the Indus Valley, whose remains have 
been found at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa The Dravidians must have 
spread to the whole of India, supplanting 
Austrics and Negritos alike. 

The Paleo-Mediterrancan type, medium- 
statured, dark skinned, and of sligiit 

build is largely found in Karnataka, 
T. Nadu and Kerala. The true Medi- 
lerrancan or European type, taller and 
fairer, occurs in the Punjab and Upper 

Gazetteer of India. 

The term Dra vidian derived trom the 
prc-Hellcnic Lycians uf Asia Minor who 
called themselves Trimnili, which the 
Greeks wrote as Tcrmilai. Termilai 
became Dramiza. Drami/a evolved it¬ 
self in two ways (1) In the South, among 
the Dravidians, the process was; dramiza 
> damiz > Tamiz(modernTamil). (2)In 
the north, among the Aryans; dramiza > 
draiuila > dravida (Dravidian). 


Gangctic Valley. The Oriental Medi¬ 
terranean, commonly miscalled Semitic 
or Jewish, with fair complexion and 
pronouncedly longish nose is found 
scattered all over India in Punjab, Sind, 
Rajputana, UP and elsewhere. 

Brachycephal groups both Alpine and 
Oinaric appear to have spread over the 

greater part of India, the dinaric type 
appearing in its purest form in Coorg 
but wel] marked in Bengal, Orissa, 
Kathiawar, Kannada and Tamil countries 
and the Alpine in Gujarat and in the 
West Coast of Maharashtra. The Parsees 

of Bombay, are a lately arrived brachy- 
cephalic group, allied to the Armenoids. 

Mongoloids of various types arc con 
fined to the northeastern fringes of India, 
in Assam, Nagaland, Mizo, Garo and 
Jainti Hills. Generally, they arc people 
of yellow complexion, oblique eyes, high 
cheek bones, sparse haii- and medium 
height. 

Nordic Aryans who migrated to India 
were a branch of Indo-lranians, who had 
originally left their homes in Central Asia, 
some 5,000 years ago, and had settled 
in Mesopotamia and Iran for some cen¬ 
turies. The Aryans must have come into 
India between 2,000 and 1,500 BC. Their 
first home in India was western and 
northern Punjab, from where they spread 
to the valley of the Ganga and beyond. 
The Aryans, coming into India en¬ 
countered the highly civilized Indus 
Valley people who had big towns, with 
fortifications and brick structures and 
many of the amenities of a quite high 
city civilization. The Indus people were 
essentially a city people while the Aryans 
were a pastoral race. 

It is not known how the Indus Civi¬ 
lization collapsed. S.R. Rao of the 
Archeological Survey of India believes that 
the Indus Valley Civilization was not 
destroyed by the conquering Aryans but 
by natural calamities like floods. He 

claims to have deciphered the Indus Script. 
This claim has not yet been accepted 
generally. 

But ever, though the Indus Valley Ci¬ 
vilization disappeared, the Ind is Valley 
people did not. The incoming Aryans 
must have by degrees, become intermingled 
with them and produced a new generation 
uf people. 
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THE first Census on an all India basis 
was taken in 1872. Thereafter, there had 
been regular decennial censuses in India, 
conamencing from 1881. The population 
of India, as on April I, 1971 was 
547.949,809 -- Males 283,936,614 and 

Females 264,013,195. 

India and the World. The present esti¬ 
mated population of the world is 
3,710 million. On this basis India 
accounts for about one-seventh or 15 per 
cent of the world’s total population. 
India ranks second among the countries 
of the world in population, the first being 
China, with 697,600,000. 

The world's biggest slate in point of 
area, USSR had a population of nearly 
242 million in 1970*, less than half that 
of India (547 million), Canada, the world’s 
second biggest state had a population of 
20 million in 1966 less than that of Kerala 
(21 million', one of the smaller states of 
India. Australia, classed as a continent 
by dint of size had only 12 million in 
1970, less than that of Punjab (13 million). 
Considering the fact that India occupies 
only 2.4 per cent of the world’s total area 
'fodia-3.2 million sq kms'i it is not sur¬ 
prising that population has become the 
No. I problem of India. 

Density and Growth Rate 

A study of the district-wise density and 
population figures shows that the hollow 
basin of thinly populated districts of 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, etc 
is getting filled up rapidly while the 
densely ^populated belt of the Gangetic 
plain, the East Coastal region and the 
Southern Peninsula are showing distinctly 
poor growth rates. The northern districts 
of Kerala seem to be showing consis¬ 
tently high population growth rate 
despite 'lelr being densely populatedt 
Similarly, the fairly densely populated 
belt of the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam 

Source: Pocket Book of population 

Statistics, Census Report. India . 

This is mainly because of the emigration 
of many families from central Kerala to 
the northern districts, where virgin forest 
lands we'-e available for cultivation. The 
emigration has taken place in quite recent 
times. 


has been showing high growth ratestt- I'he 
Gangetic Plain districts seem to show a 
sign of saturation leading to its surplus 
population being siphoned to the 
sparsely populated regions of the country. 
In Peninsular India, the areas that have 
shown a potential of high growth rates 
of population almost invariably seem to 
contain a metropolitan city such as 
Chingleput-Madras region in Tamil Nadu, 
Hyderabad in Andhra-Pradeshand Bombay 
and Thana in Maharashtra. 


Table 33 

Densitv and Increase of Population 
(1921 1971) 

Density Increase of Population 


Per cent 


Year 

Per. sif. km. 

Deeuile 

increase 

1921 

79 




1931 

88 

1921- 

-31 

ll.C 

1941 

100 

1931- 

41 

14.2 

1951 

113 

1941 

-51 

13.3 

1961 

138 

1951- 

-bl 

21.6 

1971 

182'- 

1961- 

-71 

24.7t 


V Density worked out afler excluding the 
Population and area of NEFA ond Jammu 
& Kashmir. 

Sex Ratio 

The sex ratio of the Indian population 
has generally been adverse to females, 
that is to say, the number of males has 
always exceeded that of the females. 

Districts 

Although males arc in a majority in 
the country’s total population, they arc 
outnumbered by females in as many as 
36 districts of the country, according to 
the final 1971 census figures. 

Males are in an overwhelming majority 
in all cities and towns indicating that 
most of them had left their spouses in 
rural areas. 

Females are in a majority in seven 
districts in U P, five in Kerala, three 
each in M. P, and Maharashtra, two each 

t [' This is partly explained by the iniiltra. 
tion of many Muslim families from East 
Pakistan (Bangladesh). 
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in Orissa, and T. Nadu and one each 
in Andhra, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Manipur and Rajasthan. 

I'emales outnumber males in the Union 
Territories of Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
Daman, Diu, Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam- 

Balaghat district in Af P is the only 
district in the country where the sexes 
arc nearly balanced. There are 488,790 
female in the district for 488,793 males. 


States 

Among the States, Kerala ha:; the 
unique distinction of having more females 
than males. The State's total population 
of 21,347,375 is composed of 10,759,524 
females and 10,578,851 males. 

Of the eleven districts of Kerala, fe¬ 
males outnumber males in Cannanore, 
Malappurani, Palghat, Trichur, Allcppey, 
Quilon and Trivandrum. In other districts 
the males and females run a neck to neck 
race. 

In t/ P females arc in a majority in 
Chamoli, Tehri (iarhwal, Garhwal- 
Pithoragarh, Almora, Pratapgarh and 
Jaunpur. Bilaspur, Raigarh and Raipur- 
arc the three female majority districts in 
Vf P. In Maharashtra, females dominate 
in the districts of Kolaba, Ratnagiri and 
Satara. 

Kutch district in Gujarat, Srikakulam 
in A P Saran in Bihar, Kangra in 

Himachal Pradesh, Manipur West in 
Manipur, Baudh Kaundmas and Ganjam 

in Orissa, Dungarpur in Rajasthan, 
Ramnatbpuram and Ti-mcveli in f. Nadu 
are the other female majority districts 
in the country- 

Literacy 

CAIso see Education and Research infra) 

The percentage of national literacy has 
''leadily increased from 16.6 in 1951 to 
24.03 in 1961. and to 29.3 in 1971. In 
absolute figures, however, the story is 
different- While there were only 298 mil¬ 
lion illiterates in 1951, there were 386 
million in 1971, showing an increase of 
>i'l8 million illiterates in 20 years. 

Among the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories, Chandigarh stands first in point 

literacy, with 61.24 per cent—66.56 
males and 54 13 females Kerala comes 


second with a total literacy percentage 
of 60.16—66.54 males and 53.90 females. 

While the overall national literacy 
percentage stands at 29.3 the percentage 
of literates among males is 39.5 and that 
of females 18,5. Of the males, 61.5 per 
cent of the literates live in the urban 
areas and 33.8 per cent in the rural 

areas. Among females, 41.9 per cent 
literates are in the urban areas and only 
12,9 percent in the rural areas. 

Urbanisation 

India has over 108.8 million city dwel¬ 
lers, a number that exceeds the total 
population of UK, Canada, Japan and 
Prance. But even with such a record, India 
occupied a fairly low position in the 
degree of urbanisation- 

India’s urban population comes only 
to 19 87 percent of its total population. 
Compared to the UK (78.87 per cent), 

Canada (73.58 per cent), lYance (69.97 
per cent), Japan (^68.09 per cent), the 
USSR (55.85 per cent) and even the Arab 
Republic of Egypt '^41.64 per cent), India's 
19.87 per cent city population is poor 
though more impressive than Sri Lanka 
(18.87 per cent) and Pakistan (13,57 per 
cent). 

Leaving aside the Union Territories 
which are mainly urban in character, the 
most urbanised State in the country is 

Maharashtra where 31-2 per cent or nearly 
one third of the population live in the 
cities. This is closely followed by T. Nadu 
(30.28 per cent) and Gujarat (28 13 per 
cent). West Bengal and Karnataka come 
next with about 25 per cent. Among the 
least urbanised Slates arc Himachal Pradesh 
7.06 per cent, Orissa 8.3 per cent, Assam 

8.4 per cent, Nagaland 9.9 per cent and 
Bihar 10 per cent. 

The number of towns in India has in¬ 
creased from 2,700 in 1961 to 2,921 in 1971 - 
Of these there are 142 class I towns with 
populations of 100,000 and above. Class 
II towns (.50,000 and above) number 198, 
Class III (20,000 and above) 617, Class IV 
(10.000 and over) 931, Class V (50C0 and 
over' 756 and class VI towns (less than 
500)' 277. 

Among the states, with the highest 
number of towns (.of ail classes) 1amil 
Nadu comes lirst with ^143 and Uttar- 
Pradesh second with 293 towns. 
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Table 34 





Population of India, 

States'Union 

Territories, 

1971 







Scheduled 

Scheduled' 

India I'Statcl 



Population 


Caste 

Tribe 

Union Territory 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Population Population 

INDIA 

Total 

547,349,809 

283,936,614 

264,013,19') 

79,995,896 

38,015.162 


Rural 

438,855,500 

225,218,984 

213,636,516 

70,441,388 

36,720.681 

STATES 

Urban 

109,094.309 

58.717,630 

50.376.679 

9,554,508 

1,294.481 

1. A. P. 

Total 

43,502,708 

22,008,663 

21,494,045 

5,774,548 

1,657,657 


Rural 

35,100,18! 

17,698,247 

17,401,934 

5,092,130 

1,572,627 


Urban 

8.402,527 

4,310,416 

4,092,111 

682,418 

85.030 

2. Assam* 

Total 

14,957,542 

7,885,064 

7,072,478 

912,639 

1,919,947 


Rural 

13,630,561 

7,126,453 

6,504.108 

826,911 

1,870,683 


Urban 

1,326,981 

758,611 

568,370 

85,728 

49,264 

3- Bihar 

Total 

56,353,369 

28,846,944 

27,506,425 

7,950,6.52 

4,932,767 


Rural 

50,719,403 

25,728,987 

24,990,416 

7,436,573 

4,725,693, 


Urban 

5,()33,966 

3,117,957 

2,516,009 

514,079 

207,074 

4. Gujarat 

Total 

26,697,475 

13,802.494 

12,894.981 

1,825,432 

3,734,422 


Rural 

19.200,975 

9,842,483 

9,358,492 

1,328,000 

3,507,152 


Urban 

7,496,500 

3,960,011 

3,536,489 

497,432 

227,270 

5. Haryana 

Total 

10,036,808 

5,377,258 

4,65^.5.50 

1,895,933 



Rural 

8,263,849 

4.420,225 

3,843,624 

1,698,626 

•.« 


Urban 

1,772,959 

957.033 

815,926 

197,307 

. . 

6. H. Pradesh 

Total 

3,460,434 

1,766,957 

1.693,477 

769.572 

141,610 


Rural 

3,218,544 

1,628,623 

1,589,921 

734,080 

141,055 


Urban 

241,890 

138,334 

103,556 

35,492 

555 

7. J & K 

Total 

4,616,632 

2,458,315 

2,158,317 

381,277 



Rural 

3,758,4) 1 

1,996,864 

1,761,547 

349,684 



Urban 

858,221 

461,451 

396,770 

31,593 

... 

8. Karnataka 

Total 

29,299,014 

14.971,900 

14,327,114 

3,850,034 

231,268 


Rural 

22,176,921 

11,249,209 

10,927,712 

3,202,756 

206,067 


Urban 

7,122,093 

3,722,691 

3,399,402 

647,278 

25,20! 

9. Kerala 

Total 

21,347,375 

10,587,851 

10,759.524 

1.772,168 

269,356 


Rural 

17,880,926 

8.8.52.35C 

9,028,571. 

1,600,645 

258,48t) 


Urban 

3,466,449 

1,73.5,501 

1,730,948 

171,523 

10,876 

10. M P. 

Total 

41,654,119 

21,455,334 

20,198,785 

5,453,690 

8,387,403 


Rural 

34,869,352 

17,823,411 

17,045,941 

4,769,1.‘S 

8,244,072 


Urban 

6,784,767 

3,631.923 

3,152,844 

684,532 

143,331 

11. Maharashtra 

Total 

.50,412,235 

26,1 16,351 

24,295,884 

3,025,761 

2,954,249' 


Rural 

34,701,024 

17,482,020 

17,219,004 

2,279.026 

2,825,955 


Urban 

15,711,211 

8,634,131 

7,076,880 

746,735 

128,294 

12. Manipur 

Total 

1,072,753 

541,675 

531,078 

16,376 

334,466 


Rural 

931,261 

470,231 

461,030 

15,802 

319,516 


Urban 

141,492 

71,444 

70,048 

574 

14,950 

13. Meghalaya 

Total 

1,011,699 

520,967 

490,732 

3,887 

814,230 


Rural 

864,529 

441,533 

422,996 

1,673 

747,11.< 


Urban 

147,170 

79,434 

67,736 

2,214 

67,117 

14. Nagaland 

Total 

516,449 

276,084 

240,365 


457,602 


Rural 

465.055 

241,171 

223,884 


438,218 


Urban 

51,394 

34,913 

16,481 

. . 

19,384 

15. Orissa 

Total 

21,944.615 

11,041,083 

10,903,532 

3.310,854 

5,071,937.. 


Rural 

20,099,220 

10,041,023 

12,058,197 

3,103,244 

4,924,582 


Urban 

1,845,395 

1,000,060 

045,335 

207,610 

147,35^ 


Includcb Mizu district, uuw conblitulud d!> Uniun Tcrritury ul Mizuram. 
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(Table contd.) 


Scheduled Scheduled 
Population Caste Tribe 


'tdialStatel 


Persons 

Males 

Females rupulation Population 

Union Territorrv 

'■> Punjab 

Total 

13.551,060 

7,266,515 

6,284,545 

3.348,217 


Rural 

10,334,881 

5,533,475 

4,801,406 

2,856,046 



Urban 

3,216,179 

1,733.040 

1,483,139 

492,171 

• > ■ 

7. Rajasthan 

Total 

25,765,806 

13,484,383 

12,281,423 

4,075,580 

3,125,506 


Rural 

21.222,045 

11,060,995 

10,161,050 

3.493,437 

3,057,790 


Urban 

4,543,761 

2,423,388 

2,120,373 

582,143 

67,716 

K. T. Nadu 

Total 

41,199,168 

20,828,021 

20,371,147 

7.315,595 

311.515 


Rural 

28,734.334 

14,438,727 

14,295,607 

6,050,302 

294,379 


Urban 

12.464,834 

6,389,294 

6,075.540 

1,265,293 

17,136 

?. Tripura 

Total 

1,556,342 

801,126 

755,216 

192,860 

450,544 

Rural 

1,393,982 

717,227 

676,755 

182,667 

445,059 


Urban 

162,360 

83,899 

78,461 

10,193 

5,485 

[) UP 

Total 

88,341,144 

47,061,421 

41,324,723 

18,548,916 

198,565 


Rural 

75,952,548 

40,214,012 

35,738,536 

17,147,032 

182,768 


Urban 

12,388,59'> 

6,802,409 

5.586,187 

1,401,884 

15,797 

1 W. Bcnj;al 

Total 

44,312,011 

23,435,987 

20,876,024 

8,816.028 

2,532,969 


Rural 

33,344,978 

17.173,552 

16,171,426 

8,093,232 

2,475,625 

Urban 

UNION TERRITORIES 

10,967,033 

6,262,435 

4,704,598 

722,796 

57,344 

A & N Islands 

Total 

115,133 

70,027 

45,106 


18,102 


Rural 

88,915 

53,195 

35,720 


18,099 


Urban 

26.218 

16,832 

9.386 

... 

3 

Arunadiul 

Pradesh 

Total 

467,511 

251,231 

216,280 

339 

369,408 


Rural 

450,223 

239,369 

210,854 

335 

365,939 


Urban 

17,288 

11,862 

5,426 

4 

3,469 

Chandigarh 

Total 

257,251 

147,080 

110,171 

29,073 

• . . 


Rural 

24,311 

14,444 

9,867 

5,273 

. , 


Ur'ian 

232,940 

132,636 

100,304 

23,800 

• . • 

. D & N Havel i 

Total 

74,170 

36,964 

37.206 

1,332 

64.445 


Rural 

74,170 

36,964 

37,206 

1,332 

64,445 


Urban 

. . . 


... 


... 

. Delhi 

Total 

4.065.t)98 

2,257,515 

1,808,183 

635,698 

• . « 


Rural 

418,675 

229,424 

189,251 

104,999 

. 4 • 


Urban 

3,647,023 

2,028,091 

1,618,932 

530,699 

. . 

'• Goa, Daman 

and Diu 

Total 

857,771 

431,214 

426,557 

16,514 

7,654 


Rural 

630,997 

310,909 

320.088 

10,809 

5,824 


Urban 

226,774 

120,305 

106,469 

5,705 

1,830 

' LM& A. Islands 

Total 

31,810 

16,078 

15.732 

... 

29,540 


Rural 

31,810 

16.078 

15,732 

• •• 

29,540 


Urban 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

^ Pondicherry 

Total 

471,707 

237.112 

234,595 

72,921 

. . . 


Rural 

273,419 

137,783 

135.636 

57,616 

4 . . 


Urban 

198,288 

99.329 

98,959 

15,305 
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Tabic 36 

States and Union Territories* 
Comparative Ranking 


IS 

e 

Statel Territory 

® . .o 

tl;® 

>0 

Rank 

1971 


<.s 

5|.^ 

^ E 
.o 

§ 

India 

546,955,945 

100 


1* 

UP 

88.129,453 

16.14 

1 

2. 

Bihar 

56,387,296 

10.31 

2 

3, 

Maharashtra 

50,295.081 

9.20 

3 

4. 

W. Bengal 

44.440,095 

8.12 

5 

5. 

A P 

43,394,951 

7.93 

4 

6. 

M P 

41,449,729 

7.58 

7 

7. 

T. Nadu 

41,103,125 

7.51 

6 


Karnataka 

29,224.046 

5.34 

8 

9. 

Gujarat 

26,660,929 

4.87 

;> 

10 . 

Rajasthan 

25,724,142 

4.70 

10 

11. 

Orissa 

21,934,827 

4.01 

11 

!2. 

Kerala 

21,280,397 

3.89 

12 

13. 

Assam 

14,857,314 

2.72 

14 

14. 

Punjab 

13,472,972 

2 46 

13 

15. 

Haryana 

9,971,163 

1.82 

15 

16 . 

J & K. 

4,615,176 

0.84 

16 

17. 

Delhi 

4,044,338 

0.74 

18 

18. 

H. Pradesh 

3,424,332 

0.63 

17 


Tripura 

1,556,822 

0.29 

19 

?.o. 

Manipur 

1.069,555 

0.20 

20 

21. 

Meghalaya 

983.336 

0.18 

21 

22. 

Goa, Daman 




& Diu 

857,180 

0.16 

22 

23. 

Nagaland 

515,561 

0.10 

23 

24. 

Pondicherry 

471.347 

0.09 

24 

25. 

NEFA 

444,744 

0.08 

25 

26. 

Chandigarh 

256.979 

0.05 

26 

27, 

A & N. 





Islands 

115,090 

0.02 

27 

28. 

D. & N- 





Haveli 

74 165 

0.10 

28 

P- 

L. M & A. 




r 

Islands 

31,798 

0.10 

29 


* 1971 Provisional Census Hgures. 


Table 37 






1 . 

■) 

*■> 

3 . 

4 . 


Density Ranking* 


182 per 

sq. km.) 


’> 

StatelTerritory 

•a-2 'S' 


,5* S' SiOv 

Delhi 

2,273 

Chandigarh 

2,254 

L. M. & A. Islands 994 

Pondicherry 

982 


1,792 

1,052 

831 

787 


5. 

Kerala 

548 

435 

6. 

W. Bengal 

507 

394 

7. 

Bihar 

324 

268 

8. 

T. Nadu 

316 

259 

9. 

UP 

300 

250 

10. 

Punjab 

268 

221 

11. 

Haryana 

225 

172 

12. 

Goa, Daman & Diu 225 

169 

13. 

Maharashtra 

163 

129 

14. 

A P 

157 

131 

15. 

Karnataka 

152 

117 

16. 

D. & N. Haveli 

151 

117 

17. 

Assam 

149 

112 

18. 

Tripura 

149 

107 

19. 

Orissa 

141 

113 

20, 

Gujarat 

136 

112 

21. 

M P 

93 

74 

22. 

Rajasthan 

75 

59 

23. 

H. Pradesh 

62 

51 

24. 

Manipur 

48 

35 

25. 

Meghalaya 

44 

33 

26. 

Nagaland 

31 

22 

27. 

A. & N. Islands 

14 

8 


Table 38 

Statement showing Growth of Population 
Statewise—1961-71 and its Comparison 
with 1951-61 Growth rate 


IndiajState 

Percentage growh Percentage 

Territory and 

rate of variation of 

Other Area 

popuiation col. 2 over 




col. 3 


mi.7i 

1951-61 


I 

2 

3 

4 

India 

+24.57 

+ 21.64 

+ 13 59 


States 


AP 

+20 60 

+ 15.65 

+31.63 

Assam 

+33.52 

+35.06 

—4.42 

Bihar 

+21.38 

+ 19 77 

+ 8.14 

Gujarat 

+29.21 

+26.88 

+ 8.67 

Haryana 

+31.36 

+33.79 

—7.19 

H. Pradesh 

+21.76 

+ 17.87 

+21,77 

J. & K. 

+29.60 

+ 9.44 

+213.56 

Karnataka 

+23.90 

+21.57 

+ 10.80 

Kerala 

+25.89 

+24.76 

+4.56 

MP 

+28.04 

+24.17 

+ 16.01 

Maharashtra 

+27.16 

+23.60 

+15.08 

Nagaland 

+ 39.64 

+ 14.07 

+ 181.73 

Orissa 

+24.99 

+ 19.82 

+26.08 

Punjab 

+21.00 

+21.56 

—2.60 

Rajasthan 

+27.63 

+26.20 

+ 5.46 

T. Nadu 

+22.01 

+ 11,85 

f 85.74 

UP 

+ 19.73 

+ 16,66 

+ 18.43 

W. Bengal 

+27 24 

+32.80 

—16.95 
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Territories 


A.&N. Islands -f81.il 

+ 105.19 

—22 89 

Chandigarh 

-fl 14.36 -f394 13 

—70 98 

D & N Haveli -f 27.95 

+.19.56 

—29.35 

Delhi 

-f 52.12 

+52.44 

— 0 61 

Goa, Daman & 



Diu 

-f 36.78 

+5.14 

+61.56 

L. M. & A 




Islands 

-f31.90 

+14.61 

+ 118.34 

Manipur 

-I-37.12 

-1-35.04 

+ 5.94 

Meghalaya 

+32 02 

+25 97 

+25.72 

NEFA 

+32.14 


• « • 

Pondicherry 

+27.71 

-f 16.34 

+66.52 

Tripura 

+36.32 

+ 78.71 

—53.86 


Tabic 39 



Literacy 1 

Ranking 







53 

2 


5 * 

K 

? o* 

5 VC -s: 

a 

§ 2 

e< Cr, 

5.S 

5;? 

Cj.S =< + 

r* 

o-.S 

India 

29.35’ 

" 24.03 .. 

+22.14 

1 Chandigarh 61.24 

51.06 2 

-t-19.94 

2 Kerala 

60 16 

46.85 3 

+28.41 

3 Delhi 


52 75 1 

+ 7.39 

4 Goa, Daman 



iv Dill 

44 53 

30.75 7 

4 44.8! 


5 

A & N- 






Islands 

43.48 

33.63 

5 

-1-29.29 

6 

L. M. &A 






Islands 

43.44 

23.27 

15 

+86. 

7 

Pondicherry 43 36 

37.43 

4 

+ 15.84 

8 

T. Nadu 

39-39 

31.41 

6 

+25.41 

9 

Maharastra 

39.06 

29.82 

10 

+30.99 

10 

(>ujarat 

35.70 

30 45 

8 

+17.42 

11 

Punjab 

33.39 

26 74 

13 

+ 12.87 

12 

W. Bengal 

33.05 

29.28 

11 

+ 12.88 

13 

Manipur 

32.80 

30.42 

9 

+ 7.82 

14 

Karnataka 

31.47 

25.40 

14 

+23.90 

15 

H. Prade.sh 

31.32 

21.26 

17 

■^47.32 

16 

Tripura 

30 87 

20.24 

19 

+52.52 

17 

Assam 

28.74 

29.10 

12 

— IJ4 

18 

Meghalaya 

28 41 

18.47 

21 

+53.82 

19 

Nagaland 

27.33 

17.91 

23 

+52.60 

20 

Haryana 

26.69 

19.93 

20 

f33.92 

21 

Orissa 

26.12 

21.66 

16 

+20.59 

22 

AP 

24.56 

21.19 

18 

-f I5.9r 

23 

MP 

22.03 

19.13 

25 

+28 6(3 

25 

UP 

21.64 

17.65 

24 

+22.61 

25 

Bihar 

19.97 

18 40 

22 

+ 8.53 

26 

Rajasthan 

18.79 

15 21 

26 

+23.54 

27 

J. & K. 

18.30 

II 03 

27 

+65 91 

28 

D&N Haveli 

14.86 

9.48 

28 

-1-56.75 

29 

NEFa 

9 34 

7.13 

29 

+31 00 


* Fitturo-! mchule i-hililrcn in 0-1 ase <iroup 
Source: Clfni'rul ot India. 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

HINDUISM 


The word Ilindn or its derivatives do 
not lind mention in any of the miiltitudi- 
nous books of the Hindu religion Nor 
has the use of the word, any sort of 
religious sanction. The word, as applied 
to religion, has came into use, only in 
recent times. Originally, the word Hindu 
was the Persian rendering of the Indian 

word Sindlw—\.hc San.skrit name of the 
river Indus. The Persian name Hindu, 
must have come into being in the 6th 
century BC, when the territory round Indus 
formed part of the Persian Empire. But 
the name disappeared from India, with the 
exit of tiiC Persians- It came back to 
India, centuties later, with the Muslim 
invasions from the north-west. At that 
time, however, the word Hindu simply 
meant Indian and had no religious conno¬ 
tation. Subsequently, under the Mugtial 
Emperors, the word assumed a religious 
tint and under the British it came to be 
applied exclusively to the people, who 
followed the age old religion of India. 


Early Vcdic Literature 

The basis of Hinduism lies ir the foui 
vedas of the Aryans The word veda is 
derived from vici, to know The vedas 
arc known as sruli, or that which is 
heard or revealed. The orthodox Hindu# 
think that the vedas are anadi, without 
a beginning. Others believe that the vedas 
were revealed to ancient rishis (sages! 
The Rif; veda is the earliest and the 
most important of the four vedas. It is 
the oldest scripture in the world having 
been composed in the third millennium 
BC. It consists of over 1,000 hymns, 
a heterogenous collection of prayers i" 
gods like Agni, Vayu, Vanina, Indra. 
Mitra, Soma, Uxlias and others, instruc¬ 
tions on rituals, incantations, songs and 
verses on nature The other three vedas, 
are more specialised. The Yajur Vedf 
deals mainly with sacrificial invocations, 
and the Atharva Veda deals with magical 
incantations and medicines. 

Each veda is divided into mantras 
(hymns;, Brahmanas which explain the 
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mantras and rituals, Aranyakas, mystic 
teachings meant for meditation in forests 
and Upanishads, speculations on Being 
;and Reality. Upanishad literally means, 
sitting down near and signifies a master- 
pupil relationship. The Upanishads arc 
otherwise known as Vedanta (onto means 
end) since they occur at the end of the 
vedas. According to Dr. Radhakrishnan. 
they number more than 200 though Indian 
traditions put them at 108. Chandogya. 
Mandnkya, Isa, Kena Katha, Miindaka, 
Svetasvatara, Taittirya, liruhadaranyaka. 
Prana Aitareya are among the better known 
Upanishads. 

Smriti is what is remembered. It sup¬ 
ports Sruti. It lays down the laws of 
individual and social life- While Sruti 
IS immutable, Smriti is changeable, since 
"laws must change according to the limes. 
Among the more famous smritis are 
those of Mann, Yajnavalkya, Parasara, 
Narada, Rhrign. Viswamitra. Apastanihn. 
and Bawdhyana. 

Vedangas. literally ‘limbs or mcmbeis 
of the veda' are meant to assist the 
itudy of the vedas and the performance 
of rituals. These include Siks/ia {pho¬ 
netics and euphony) (hliandas metre) 
Vvakarana (Grammar), niriikta (etymo 
• logy, and glossary) /yotisha 'knowledge 
of heavenly bodies, necessary for deter 
mining auspicious moments for sacrifices 
and other ceremonies and Kalpa cere 
monials). 

Early Aryan religion. The early Aryan 
gods were deifications of natural forces, 
indra, Agni, Varuna, Soma, Surya etc. 
They were worshipped with sacrifice. 
There were no temples or images. The 
sacrifices were performed on open altars, 
where a wood lire was lighted, and offer- 
ings of food and drink, in the shape of 
f’ meat, fat, butter, milk, cakes of barley and 
the spirituous drink soma, were offered to 
ihe gods, who were supposed to dwell in 
the sky. This was the vedic rite of 
homa, the quintessence of vedic religion. 

Transformation of Aryan religion. 
When the Aryans came to India, they 
encountered a highly civilised people— 
the Dravidians—the builders of the City 
Civilization of'the Indus Valley. They 
defeated the Dravidians and probably en¬ 
slaved them. But though superior in war, 
the Aryans, were far behind the Dravi- 
culture. Before long, they 
to the superior culture of the 
pre-Aryans and adopted it for their own 
(jraecia, capta, ferum, vietorem, cepit* 
Enslaved Greece made a slave of her 


* Horace, Epistles 2-1 line l.V*. 


^dians in 
^succumbed 


rough conqueror). Just as the Greeks 
Hellcniscd old Aegean legends of gods 
and goddesses, the Aryans ‘aryanised’ the 
myths and legends of the Austrics and 
Dravidians and claimed them as their own. 

Later Vedic Literature 

The mainstay of popular Hinduism is 
the later vedic literature, which consists 
of the puranas (old stories) and itihasas 
(epics). There are 18 puranas: Matsya, 
Markendaya, Bhagavata, Bhavishya, 
Brahma, Brahmanda, Brabmavaivarta, 
Vayu, Vishnu, Varaha, Vamana, Agni, 
Naradiya, Padma, Linga, Garuda, Kurina, 
and Skanda, There arc also a number 
of upa puranas or minor puranas. Some 
puranas are believed to date back to the 
pre-Christian era. But many are believed 
to have been written between the third 
and the seventh centuries AD. 

The puranas largely draw upon the 
myths and legends of the pre-Aryan in¬ 
habitants of India—the Austrics and the 
Dravidians. They deal with the stories of 
creation, destruction and renewal of the 
universe, the genealogy of gods and 
Manus and with the solar and lunar race 
of kings. They combine history and 
legend. But it is hard to pick out histori¬ 
cal facts from their legendary trappings 

The Itihasas or epics are two—the 
Ramuyana by Valmiki and the Mahahha- 
rata by Vyasa. Both these great works, 
drew their inspiration from pre-Aryan 
folk-lore- The story of Rama or the 
Ramayuna, looks like a blend of three 
distinct stories of pre-Ai-yan origin, put 
together at different times and finally 
embellished as a national poem of epic 
dimensions. The Mahahharata on the 
other hand, embodies the legends of 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans and was 
created consciously as the national poem 
of a new llindu nation of mixed orgin 
welded into one people under Brahmana 
guidance.** 

The Hindu Religion 

The popular gods of the early Aryans, 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, Surya and 
others yielded place in course of time 
to a group of more powerful and more 
personal gods, more profound and cos¬ 
mic and more philosophical in concep¬ 
tion—namely the puranic gods of Hindu¬ 
ism headed by 5/Va-C//wo and Sri-Vishnu. 
Siva and Uma are clearly pre-Aryan gods. 
Vishnu was partly Aryan-a form of Sun 
god and partly Dravidian the blue sky 
god. Sri was an Arvan goddess to start 


*• S, K. Chaterjee— Vedic India, (Bharat 
Vidya Bhavan.) 
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with, the Indian counterpart of the Euro¬ 
pean Ceres, but in her association with 
Vishnu as Gajalakshmi, she is indigenous 
and pre-Aryan. Krishna is a demon 
opposed to Indra in the Rig Veda but god 
of youth, in the Dravidian pantheon, who 
was later exalted as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

The vedic religion considered Indra as 
the most prominent and the most power¬ 
ful god and the Aryans eulogised him to 
a very high status in the Rig Veda. But 
he has been down-graded to an insigniti- 
cant position in the Hindu pantheon, 
under the pressurising impact of Dravidian 
deities. Ganesh, the Elephant-headed god. 
to whom no hymn is addressed in the 
Rig Veda, has come to occupy such pro¬ 
minence among the Hindu gods that he 
is worshipped as the first Lord in all 
sacred ceremonies The worship of the 
banyan tree, the propitiation of deceased 
ancestors, the concept of Yamaraj the 
God^ of Death, the idea of divine inenrna- 
tion in the form of Matsya Jish ■ and Kach- 
rop (tortoise) and the stories of Sesanaga 
and Hanwmm (monkey-god i are defini¬ 
tely pre-Aryan. Coconut narikcl or 
naryal), rice, betel leaf itambuL etc. 
which were used in the pre Dravidian 
austroloid culture, as offerings to their 
gods, are not only retained but have 
become indispensable in Hindu rituals. 

What Ultimately happend was that the 
simple forms of nature worship , followed 
by the Aryans, was overwhelmed by the 
more sophisticated Dravidian culture 
Many social customs widely prevalent 
among modern Hindus, arc conspicuously 
Dravidian and find no mention in the 
vedas. As a matter of fact, the basic- 
framework of modern Hindusim is essen¬ 
tially pre-Aryan and pre eminently Dravi¬ 
dian. The Aryans adopted this pre Aryan 
fabric and proclaimed it as their own 
inheritance. 

The outstanding instance of the 
Dravidisation of the Aryan religion is 
found in the preponderant place given to 
the puja form of worship compared to 
the Aryan homa. Puja rite, which in¬ 
volves, the offering of flowers, fruit 
leaves, wa*er etc. to an image or symbol 
of divinity is characteristically Dravidian 
This is now the everyday form of wor¬ 
ship for all Hindus—the homa being 
kept up artificially among limited groups 
of Brahmins or ICshatriyas- The 
imorimatur' or theological sanction for 
puja is found in the Bhagavad Gita* 
which is the bed rock of Hinduism 

Bhagavad Gita, occurs in the Malta- 

hharata. 


“If any offers me with devotion, a 
leaf, a flower, a fruit or water, I re¬ 
ceive that offered in devotion by the 
person whose soul is disciplined"^ 
Gita IX, 26. 

“Thecontext" as Dr. S- K. Chatterjee 
says “makes it clear that here, we have 
an apology for non vedic worship 
vis-a-vis the vedic fire-sacrificet this verse, 
in fact forms the great charter for the 
pnja ritual within the milieu of Vedic 
Brahminism.t 

The National Religion 

Hinduism, emerged as the national 
religion by a brilliant .synthesis of Aryan 
and non-Aryan ideas This ability to 
adopt or adjust alien ideas, has made 
Hinduism, a highly receptive and tolerant, 
religion. It is this receptivity that has 
helped it, to survive the onslaughts of 
other religions and influences, through 
centuries. 

When Budhism rose as a challenge 
lo orthodox Hinduism, Hinduism reacted 
by sanctifying Buddha as an avatar ot 
Vishnu- Similarly, the Jain idea of non¬ 
violence or non injuiy to living things 
appealed to many people as a gospel of 
i.vercy, goodwill and fellowship with all 
living creatures. Hinduism took over the- 
idea and worked it out as the doctrine of 
Aliimsa. which was elevated as the highest 
of all dharmas. In e'ctcrnal trappings too, 
Hinduism established much common 
ground with Buddhism and Jainism. For 
example, the Bodhi Peepul) tree, under 
which ‘he Buddha received enlightenment 
ami ihe Asoka tree under which Maha- 
vira received inspiration became as 
sacrosanct to Hindus, as they were to 
Buddhists or Jains. These trees arc grown 
in many Hindu temples, as sacred trees, 
even today. 

In spite of its great adaptability and 
accommodation, Hinduism has been 
rocked by dissensions and disputations 
The bitter struggle between Vaishnavatics 
and Saivaites, between supporters of the 
God Vishnu and devotees of the God 
Siva lasted for a long time. But thi^- 
was rather a struggle for supremacy in 
the Hindu fold -never a segregation 
from it. 

Like all old religions, the appeal of 
Hinduism has flagged and waned from 
time to time And from time to time 
reformers have sprung up-brilliant intellects 
and devout ascetics like Sankaracharyn 
(8th century A. D)., Ramanuja (12th- 
century) and Madhwa (13th cemury) who 

i Vedic Age F. 104. 
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have not merely restored popular faith, 
but also countered heretical or fissiparous 
lendcncics, hy a re -interpretation of Hindu 
^philosophy and reformation of Hindu 
practices, to meet the demands of the 
times. 

Modern Hinduism. Modern Hinduism 
may be dated from the days of 
Sri Sankaracharya, more than 1,000 
years ago Sankara lived in the 8th cen* 
tury A.D- He was born at Kaladi in 
Kerala, of a Namboodiri Brahmin family. 
He is by far the greatest of Hindu re- 
lormcrs. Before hs died at the early age 
of 32, he travelled through India thrice 
debating with .scholars and expounding 
his theory of Advaita or monism. He 
was not oniy a great thinker but also a 
great organiser Among the most durable 
' monuments to his organising zeal are 
the famous monasteries of Sringeri in 
Karnataka, Dwaraka in Gujarat, Puri in 
Orissa and Hadrimth on the snowy 
heights or the Himalayas. He purged 
Hinduism of many evil cults and prac¬ 
tices. Thus, the worship of the Mother 
Goddess, who was called by many 
names—Of't’/. Durga, Kali, Lakshtm, 
Parvati, Aniha, Amman etc —had de¬ 
generated into licentiousness Devi- 
worship, in the past was part of the 
Sakta cult with its five M’s ma/.vra (fish) 
mnmsa (meat , madra liquor) miidra 
dance I and mithima (copulation i- 
Sankara reformed this cult and restored 
!t to Its original purity Similarly, he is 
said to have put down the Kapalika.s, 
who indulged in human sacrilices to 
appease God Bhairava. Sankara thtis 
lejuvenatcd Hinduism and gave it a new 
philosopliy anil a new look. 

Ramanuja, the next great reformer 
lived in the 12th century A.D. He was 
born in Sriperumbadur in Tamil Nadu 
He modiiicd Sknkara’.s philosophy of 
Advaita and preached a new philosophy 
Visishtadvaitu or qualified monism. 
Ramiiuija laid great emphasis on Idiakti- 
marga or deliverance by way of devo¬ 
tion to a compassionate god, 'n contrast 
to Karmamarga or the wav of deliver¬ 
ance by the pcrfoimancc of vcdic rites^ 

Madhwa, born in 12.38, near Udipi in 
Karnataka is the third of the great re¬ 
formers, He is the supreme exponent of 
dvaita or dualism All these great re¬ 

formers stressed the importance of h/iak li 
or a devotion to a personal goo. 

The renovation of Hinduism started 
hy this great trio of the south, was 
continued by a number of saints and 
sages in the rest of India, Ramanandaof 
Allahabad, Vailabhacharyn ol Benares, 


Namadeva of Maharashtra, (who unlike 
others came from a low caste) Mirabai 
of Rajasthan (a princess turned Sanyasin) 
Ekanath, Tukaram and Ramdas, all from 
Maharashtra, Surdas, the blind poet of 
Agra, Lalla of Kashmir, and others. All 
these saints and sages propagated the 
Bhakti movement by songs and other 
literary compositions in the regional lan¬ 
guages. The adoption of the local verna¬ 
culars as the medium popularised the 
movement and spread it to every nook 
and corner of India, The institution of 
Bhajna or group singing of devotional 
songs, thus became established all over 
India. 

The greatest of the bhakti leaders, 
and one of the greatest reformers of 
Hindu religion is Chaitanya (1485-I.S33', 
who hailed from a Brahmin family in 
Bengal. At the age of 24 he became a 
Sanyasin and spent the rest of his life, 
preaching the bhakti movement all over 
north India. 

Organised work for the re-vitalisation 
of Hinduism,started with Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati (1824-1833). He founded the 
-l/M'rt .Vamu/and started the (puri¬ 

fication' mavement, for the conversion 
of non Hindus to Hinduism- He was a 
great Sanskrit scholar and admonished his 
followers to go back to the Vedas His 
work was continued after his death by a 
number of people, the mosi famous among 
them, being Swami Sraddhananda 

The next great reformer, in point of 
lime, was Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
(1836-1886). He was a poor priest in a 
temple of Calcutta, without any formal 
education, eastern or western. But he was a 
deeply religious man, who believed in the 
inherent truth of all religions. His catholi¬ 
city. mysticism and spiritual fervour, 
attracted a small band of devoted disciples. 
They formed a Mission named after him 
the Ramakrishna Mission- 

The most famous leader of the 
Mission was Narcndranath Dalta. un 
English-educated disciple of Paramahamsa. 
in later years, he became famous as 
Swami Vivekananda and cariicd the 
message ot Hindui.sm to far oif countries, 
like U. S. A. The Ramakrishna Mission 
stands for social and religious reforms, 
based on the ancient culture of India 

Other Religions (See religions - World . 

MAJOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 

The major religious communities of 
India are the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains and Zorastrians, 
Buddhists, Jains and Zorastrians arc 
numerically insignificant but tliey are 
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important in other ways and are therefore 
treated as tnajor communities. 

Hindus who total 547 million 
(547,949.809) account for 82.72 per cent 
of the total population of India. The 
States and Union Territories in which 
Hindus constitute less than 60 per cent 
population are; Kerala (59.41), Manipur 
(58.97), Punjab (37.54), Jammu and 
Kashmir (30.42), Arunachal Pradesh 
(21.99) Meghalaya (18.50), Nagaland 
(11.43) and Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Aminidivi Islands (4.86). In 38 districts 
out of the total of 356 in the country, 
the Hindus form less than 50 per cent of 
the population 

The Scheduled castes, numbering 79 
million, constitute 14.6 per cent of the 
population and the 37.9 million members 
of the Scheduled Tribes 6.93 percent 

Muslims numbering bl million 
(61,417,934 1 form the second biggest 
community in India, but comprise only 
11.21 per cent of the total population. 
The States and Union Territories in 
which their proportion is larger than the 
national average are: L.M & A Islands 
(94.37), Jammu and Kashmir (65.85). 
Assam ' 24.03), W. Bengal (20.46), Kerala 
(19.50', U. P. (15.48) and Bihar (13.48i. 
There are 38 districts in the country in 
which Muslims form more than 20 per 
cent of the population. 

Christians who number 14 million 
(14,223,382) is the third biggest commu¬ 
nity. although, they make up only 2.60 
per cent of the total population. The 
southern States of Kerala, Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh together account for 
more than 60 i^er cent of the Christians. 
The States and Union Territories in which 
more than a fifth of the population is made 
up of Christians are, Nagaland (66.76), 
Meghalaya (46.98), Goa, Daman andDiu 
(31.77), A. and N. Islands (26.35% Manipur 
‘'26.03) and Kerala (21.05)- 

Sikhs numbering 10 million (10,378,797) 
form 1.89 per cent of the total population. 
They are concentrated largely in Punjab 
which accounts for 78.62 per cent of the 


Sikh population in the country They con¬ 
stitute (^.22 per cent of the population of 
Punjab and 25.45 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of Delhi (Union Territory) and 6.29.. 
per cent of the population of Haryana. 

Buddhists numbering 3 million 
(3,812,315) form only 0.70 per cent of 
the total population. Maharashtra accounts 
for over 85 per cent of the total Budd¬ 
hist population of the country, though it 
forms only 6 47 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of the State In Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh 13.3 per cent of the population are 
Buddhists 

At the district level, in the three 
well-known Buddhist districts of Lahaul 
and Spiti (61.53) in H. Pradesh, Ladakh 
(51.82) in Jammu and Kashmir and 
Kameng (37.98) of Arunachal pradesh, 
the Buddhists form a .substantially large' 
proportion 

Jains numbering 2 million (2,604,646) 
make up 0 47 per cent of the population 
They are spread largely in the western 
part of the country, viz Maharashtra. 
Rajasthan and Gujarat But even in those 
States they form a very small proportion 
of the total population. The only States 
and Union Territories in which at least 
one per cent of the population are Jains- 
are: Rajasthan 1.99), Gujarat (1.69), 
Maharashtra (1.40) and Delhi (1 24). The 
Jains are essentially concentrated in urban 
areas. 

Zorastrians, who number 91,266 (be¬ 
low a million; have been included under 
‘Other Religions and Persuasions' in the 
Main Census Table- They are concent¬ 
rated in Maharashtra, (especially Bombay'' 
where they total 72,266. Their next 
biggest concentration is in Gujarst where 
they number 15,131, All other states and 
territories, excepting Nagaland, Tripura 
and Arunachal Pradesh, have minor 
colonies of Zorastrians, ranging from a 
nominal I (one) in Assam and Punjab, 
to 585 in West Bengal 

They form the single biggest segment 
in the category ‘Other Religions and 
Persuasions' which account for more than 
2 million (2,184.556) in the whole of India. 


Table 40 


Religious 

Community 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 

Jains 


Religions—Sex Ratio 
Persons Males 


453,292,086 

61,417,934 

14,223,382 

10,378,797 

3,812,325 

2,<.04,646 


234.837,669 

31,961,789 

7,161,792 

5,583,846 

1.942,757 

1,342,870 


Females 


218,454,417 

29,456,145 

7,061,590 

4,794,951 

1,869.568 

1.261.776 


Sex Ratio 
(Females per 
1000 males) 


930 

922 

986 

859 

962 

940 
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Table 41 

Percentage Distribution of Population by Religion 1971 
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INDIA 

100.00 

82.72 

11.21 

2.60 

1.89 

0.70 

0.47 

0.40 

0.01 

STATES 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 

100.00 

87.63 

8.09 

4.19 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

N 

N 

2. 

Assam “ 

100.00 

71.04 

24.03 

4.46 

0.08 

0.30 

0.09 

N 

. . 

3. 

Bihar 

100.00 

83.46 

13.48 

1.17 

0.11 

0.01 

0.04 

1.73 

N 

4. 

Gujarat 

100.00 

89.28 

8.42 

0.41 

0.07 

0.02 

1.69 

0.07 

0.04 

5 

Haryana 

100 00 

89.23 

4 04 

0.10 

6.29 

0.01 

0.31 

N 

0.02 

6. 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

100.00 

96.08 

1.45 

0 10 

1.30 

1.04 

0.02 

0.01 

N 

7. 

Jammu and 

Kashmir 

100.00 

30.42 

65.85 

0.16 

2 29 

1 26 

0.02 

N 

N 

8. 

Karnataka 

100.00 

86.46 

10.63 

2.09 

0.02 

0.05 

0.75 

N 

N 

9. 

Kerala 

100.00 

59.41 

19.50 

21.05 

0.01 

N 

0.02 

N 

0.01 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

100.00 

93.68 

4.36 

0.69 

0.24 

0.20 

0.83 

N 

N 

11 . 

Maharashtra 

100.00 

81.94 

8.40 

1.42 

0.20 

6.47 

1.40 

0.16 

0.01 

12. 

Manipur 

100.00 

58.97 

6 61 

26.03 

O.IO 

0.05 

0.13 

7.75 

0.36 

13. 

Meghalaya 

100.00 

18.50 

2.60 

46.98 

0.12 

0.19 

0.03 

31.45 

0.13 

14 

Nagaland 

100 00 

11.43 

0.58 

66.76 

0.13 

0.04 

0.12 

20.94 

N 

15. 

Orissa 

100.00 

96.25 

1 49 

1.73 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.42 

N 

16. 

Punjab 

100.00 

37.54 

0.84 

1.20 60.22 

0.01 

0 16 

N 

0.03 

17. 

Raiasthrin 

100 00 

89.63 

6.90 

0 12 

1.33 

0.01 

1.99 

0.02 

N 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

100.00 

89.02 

5.11 

5.75 

0.01 

N 

0.10 

O.Ol 

N 

19 

Tripura 

100.00 

89.55 

6.68 

1.01 

0.02 

2.72 

0.02 

... 

. . 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

100.00 

83.76 

15.48 

0.15 

0.42 

0.05 

0.14 

N 

N 

21. 

West Bengal 

100.00 

78.11 

20.46 

0.57 

0.08 

0.27 

0.07 

0.44 

N 

1. 

UNION TERRITORIES 

Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands 100.00 

6n.'t2 

10.12 

26.35 

0.75 

0.09 

0.01 

0 10 

0.66 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

100.00 

21.99 

0.18 

0.79 

0.27 

13.13 

0.01 

63.46 

0 17 

3. 

Chandigarh 

100.00 

71.68 

1.45 

0.97 25.45 

0.04 

0.39 

0.02 

N 

4 

Dadra and 

Nagar Haveli 

100.00 

95.83 

1.00 

2.58 

N 

0.10 

0.41 

0.03 

0.05 

5. 

Delhi 

100.00 

81.82 

6.47 

1.08 

7.16 

0.21 

1.74 

0.01 

0.01 

6. 

Goa, Daman 

and Diu 

100 00 

64.18 

3.76 

31.77 

0 10 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

0.07 

7. 

Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Islands 100.00 

4.86 

94.37 

0.75 

0.01 



0 01 


8. 

Pondicherry 

100.00 

84.97 

6.18 

8 76 

0.01 

N 

0.05 

0.02 

0.01 


* Includes Mizo district, now constituted as Union Territory of Mizoram 
N stands for Neitlitiible. 
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LANGUAGES OF INDIA 

MOTHER TONGUES 


India is a land of myriad tongues. 
The 19<jl census showed a total of 1652 
mother tongues, covering a population of 
438 million. Mother tongue has been de¬ 
fined as the language spoken in childhood 
by the person's mother to the person, or 
mainly spoken in the household In other 
I words, the language which people usually 
used in their homes- the home language - 
is taken as the mother tongue. 

Linguistic Groups 

The languages of India, have been 
evolved from four linguistic groups, which 
came into India with the Sino Tibetan, 
Austric, Dravidian and Aryan races in 
very ancient times. 

The earliest inhabitants of India arc 
supposed to be Negroids They have lost 
their language on the mainland of India, 
but have retained It in the Andaman is¬ 
lands. The negroid language surviving in 
the Andamans, is conveniently called 
Andwuancse. It is spoken by about 1000 
speakers. The negroids on the mainland, 
caught in the welter of new incoming 
'aces, like the Sino-Tibetans, Austrics, 
Dravidians and Aryans were compelled to 
give up their original language, and to 
issimilalc one or another of the new 
languages. These languages have inter ¬ 
acted with one another through centuries 
and have produced the present linguistic 
divisions of India. 

The two premier language families of 
India are the Dravidian and the Indo 
European families, both of which have 
mlluenced each other and have in turn 
been influenced by Sino-Tibetan and 
.'Vustric tongues. It is easy to spot Sino- 
Tibetan and Austric borrowings in 
^Jravidian and Aryan languages and mutual 
borrowings of the Dravidian and Aryan 
groups. 

Other Language Groups 

However, there are some languuges 
'll India, which show no adlnity to any of 
four major linguistic groups. The 
' Vn^a/ifor instance, a dialect spoken in 
Central India, obviously is a remnant of 
''ome other language, that must have come 
I'Uo India, at an unknown era in Indian 
•listory. It has not yet been indentified. 


Indo-Aryan Family 

Indo Aryan, the Indie branch of the 
Indo-European family, came into India 
with the Aryans. It is the biggest of the 
language groups in India, accounting for 
about 74 per cent of the entire Indian 
population. 

The important languages in this 
group are: 

1. Western Punjabi is spoken in the 
Western districts of Punjab- This is the 
old Indo-Aryan speech which has deve¬ 
loped in its own homeland for 3,000 years. 
This has no notworthy literature. Speakers 
now use either Eastern Punjabi, Urdu or 
Hindi. 

2. Sindhi, originally spoken in Sind, 
now in Pakistan, is now found in Wertern 
and Central India. In 1961, the major 
concentration of Sindhi speakers, was re¬ 
ported from Gujarat <5 lakhs) Maharashtra 
(3.5) Rajasthan '2.5) and Madhya Pradesh 

2). Sindhi has recently been recognised 
as one of the National languages (see also 
National Languages). 

3. Eastern Punjabi, spoken in and 
near Lahore(Pakistan) and Amrltsar{lndia) 
may be treated as the standard form of 
the old Indo-Aryan language. This is 
written mostly in the Gurmukhi script, bat 
Moslems show a preference for the Per¬ 
sian script and Hindus for the Nagari 
script. The question of script has been 
one of the major factors that have led to 
the division of old Punjab into (Sikhi 
Punjab and ,Hindu) Haryana. Eastern 
Punjabi is a rich and vigorous language 
and has developed a high literature. 

4. Hindi or Hindustani is now looselv 
u.sed to describe all languages and dialects 
current in India to the east of Punjab and 
Sind, north of Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
west of Orissa and Bengal and south of 
Nepal. Strictly Hindi is limited to a 
narrower circle which involves two major 
divisions—Eastern and Western Hindi. 
Eastern Hindi or Kosali has 3 dialects 
1,1) Awadhi or Baiswari,{X\\t language of the 
great mediaevai poet Thulasidas). {DBegheh 
and ^3) Chattisgarhi. Western Hindi 
dialects include KharihoU ///W/(Delhi', 
Bangani, Brajhashc, Kanauji and Bundeli. 
Hindi or Hindustani has produced two 
great literatures Urdu and {High) Hindi. 
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Both have the same grammer and the 
same basic vocabulary. They ditTer 
however in script and higher vocabulary. 
Urdu uses the Perso-Arabic script. It 
developed as a literary language in the 
18th century, mainly under the patronage 
of the Mughal emperors- Hindi began to 
develop in the 19th century. It uses the 
Nagari script and has a preference for 
purely Indian words, in contra*distinction 
to the numerous Arabic and Persian 
words borrowed by Urdu. 

5. Bihari is a name collectively 
applied to three dialects prevalent in and 
around Bihar— Maiihili, Magahi and 
Bhojpuri. These dialects cover some 16 
million speakers. Maithili <5 million) 
Magahi (3) and Bhojpuri (8 million). The 
official language of Bihar is Hindi in the 
standard Khari Boli form. 

6- Rajasthani is a name adopted by 
Grierson, to indicate a group of langua^s 
in the territorial limits of Rajasthan. The 
important languages in this group are 
Marwari, Main', Dltundari, Nimatfi, Hara- 
nti and Banjari. Marwari spoken at 
Jodhpur has a good literature. It is 
Marwari,which often passes for Rajasthani. 
The state language of Rajasthan is Hindi. 

7 Gujarati, the state language of 
Gujarat, was allied to Rajasthani till about 
AD. 1SOO Then, Gujarati came under the 
influence of Western Hindi and passed 
into the orbit of Hindi. Gujarati more 
or less developed on its own thereafter, 

8. Marathi, the state language of 
Maharashtra is a rich language with a 
literature that goes back to the 12th 
century. It has two allied speeches Konkani, 
spoken in and around Goa and Halhi 
current in the Bastar district of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

9. Assamese, the state language of 
Assam has developed through centuries 
of fusion with other languages. Though 
Aryan in origin, Assamese has been 
greatly influenced by speeches of the 
Austric and Sino-Tibetan family. 

10. Bengali, the state language of 
West Bengal in India has a highly develo¬ 
ped literature, one of the most advanced 
in the world. 

11. Or*va is the state language of 
Orissa. Though an archaic language it 
has a quite extensive literature. 

12. Pahari group consists of Himala¬ 
yan dialects, current from Chatnba, 
through Garhwal and Kumaon up to and 
including Nepal. The main speeches are 
Garhwali, Kumauni, Chamcali, Miendeali, 
Kului, Mahasu and Neapli 


13. Kashmiri belongs to the Dardic 
branch of the Indo-European family and 
not to the Indie branch. It has two 
major dialects —Kashmiri and shina. These 
languages have been subject to the influ¬ 
ence of Sanskrit and Prakrit, to such 
a great extent that they can now be 
regarded as branches of the Indo—Aryan 
group. 

14. Sanskrit, the classical language 
of India, represents the highest achieve¬ 
ment of the Indo-Aryan languages 
Although, hardly spoken now a days, 
Sanskrit has been declared as a national 
language, under the constitution. 

Dravidian Family 

Dravidian languages form a group 
by themselves and unlike the Aryan, 
Austric or Sino-Tibetan speeches, have 
no relations outside the Indian sub¬ 
continent, that is, India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. The Dravidian family is the 
second largest group in India, covering 
about 25% of the total Indian population. 

The Dravidian language came into 
India, centuries before the Indo-Aryan. 
It split into three branches in the Indian 
subcontinent—(l)The northern branch 
comprised firahid spoken in Baluchistan 
and Kurukh and Malta spoken in Bengal 
and Orissa (2) The central branch was 
composed of Tidugu, and a number of 
dialects spoken in central India— Kui, 
Khond, Holani, Konda, Gondi, Naiki, 
Parji, Koya and others. (3) The southern 
branch was made up of Tamil, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Ttdu, Badaga, Tada, Kota and 
Kodagu. 

The outstanding languages of the 
Dravidian group are (1) Tidugu, the state 
language of Andhra Prauesh is numericlly 
the biggest of the Dravidian languages. 
(2) Tamil, the state language of Tamil Nadu 
is the oldest and the purest bi anch of the 
Dravidian family. (3) Kannada, the state 
language of Karnataka, is another ancient 
Dravidian language that has developed 
individually. (4) Malayalam, the state 
language of Kerala, is the smallest and 
the youngest of the Dravidian family. 

Austro-Asiatic Family 

The Austro-Asiatic Family is a nu¬ 
merically minor language group, which 
commands around 6 million speakers, or 
1.5% of the total Indian population. This 
family is represented in India by two 
branches, (1) Munda and (2) Mon Khmer. 
(1) Munda or Koi languages are spoken 
by the hill tribes in Bihar, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa and Central India The important 
speeches of the Munda group are San tali. 
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Mnndarl, Ho, Bhunuji, Korku, Kharia 
and Sora each spoken by more than 
a lakh of people. 

(2) Monkhmer speeches include the Khasi 
group of languages in north-eastern India 
and Nicobarese of the Nicobar Islands. 
Khasi commands 3 or 4 lakhs speakers 
while Nicobarese has around 14,000. 

The Austric languages have never been 
written down and have consequently 
had no alphabet. The European missiona 
ries have tried to reduce some of these 
languages to some form of script in the 
19 th century They have tried the 
Bengali, Nagari and Roman scripts, with 
indifferent success. 

Khasi has accepted the Roman script, 
introduced by European missionaries. For 
Santali, the University of Calcutta has 
recognised all the three scripts—Nagari, 
Bengali and Roman. 


(S) Abor group in the extreme north¬ 
east commands over a lakh of speakers. 
The main speeches in this group are, 
Abor, Miu, Dafia, Aka, Mishmi, and 
Nokte. 

It is to be noted that all these langu¬ 
ages, except Manipuri has not developed 
any literature whether oral or written. 
They continue as spoken longues in small 
communities. 

Immigrant Communities 

Some communities long settled in 
India, have adopted Indian languages as 
their mother tongues. The Parsees for 
instance, speak Gujarati. The Beni Israel 
Jews of the Maharashtra, have given up 
their original Arabic in favour of the local 
language, Marathi. 

Table 43 

MOTHER TONGUES—1971 CENSUS* 


Sino-Tibetan Family 

The Sino-Tibetan family spreads over 
a vast area, in the north east, which are 
mountainous and .sparsely populated. The 
Sino -Tibetan speakers, all told, come to a 
little over 3 million and form only 0.73% 
of the Indian population 

Sino Tibetan family is represented in 
India by two branches (1) Thai - Chinese 
and (2) Tibeto-Burman. The Thai-Chinese 
branch has only one representative in 
India Khaniti, which is spoken by a small 
tribe of about 300 in the extreme north¬ 
eastern frontier of India. 

The Tibeto-Burman family is well 
represented by a number of languages- 
1) Bhutia group of languages is found 
along the tiacts to the south of the 
Himalayas from Himachal Pradesh in the 
west to Bhutan in the cast. The main 
speeches of this group are Ladakhi spoken 
by more than 50,000, Lahuri, Bhutani 
Sikkim, Bhotia and Balti. 

(2) Bodo group, includes, Bodo, Meeh, 
Caro. Tripuri. Omasa, Koch, Rabha, and 
Mikir. 

(3) Naga group consists of a number 
of speeches among which Anganii, Serna, 
4o, Lotha, Mao and Konyak may be 
mentioned. 

(4) Kuki-Chin group consists of a 
number of well-known speeches of which 
Mathi or Manipuri deserves special 
mention. Manipuri is the state language 

, of Manipur- Lushai -Mizo is numerically 
the biggest of the other languages, with 
speakers numbering about 2 lakhs. Next 
come Paite, Hmau, Halam, which belongs 
’() the sub-group Thado and are each 
spoken by some 10,000 people. 


Showing numerically important mother 
tongues at Country level as of 1971 with 
strength of speakers of5000 and above 
arranged in descending order 
of population 
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Hindi 153,729,062 82.348,8.30 71,380,232 
Tclugu 44,707,697 22,620,902 22,086,795 
Bengali 44,521.533 23,092,124 21,429,409 
Marathi 41,723,893 21,327,427 20.396,466 
Tamil 37,592.794 19.026,145 18,566,649 
Urdu 28,600.428 14.925,238 13,675,190 
Gujarati 25,656,274 13.246,233 12,410,041 
Malaya- 

1am 21.917.430 10.980.446 10.936.984 


Kannada 21.575,019 
Oriya 19,726,745 
Bhojpuri 14,340,564 
Punjabi 13,900,.202 
Assamese 8,958,977 
Chhattis- 

garhi 6,693,445 
Maeahi/ 

Magadhi 6,638,495 
Maithili 6,121,922 
Marwari 4,714,094 
Santali 3,693,558 
Kashmiri 2,421,760 
Raja¬ 
sthani 2,093,557 
Gondi 1,548,070 
Konkani 1,522,684 
Dogri 1,298,855 
Gorkhali/ 

Nepali 1,286,824 


11,027,864 10,547.155 
9,964,238 9,762,507 
7,215,337 7,125,227 
7.469,766 6,430.436 
4.687.944 4,271.033 

3.291.959 3,401,486 

3,358,228 3,280,267 
3,120,975 3,000,947 
2,424.979 2.289,115 
1,866.828 1,826,730 
1,299,487 1,122.273 

1,076,145 1,017,412 
766,888 781,182 

755,155 767,529 

677,189 621.666 

725,412 561,412 


* Provisional Figures, 
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Garhwali 

1,277,151 

607,253 

1.69,898 

Ciamti/Gavit 

136,209 

68,816 

67,393 

Pahari 

1,269,651 

646,035 

623,616 

Ahirani 

132,522 

66,283 

66,23‘t 

Bhili/ 




Varli 

113,291 

56,493 

56,798 

Bhilodi 

1,250,312 

631,002 

619,310 

Badagu 

104,919 

52,430 

52.489 

Kurukh/ 




Bhatri 

103,766 

.51,530 

52,236 

Oraon 

1,240.395 

619,823 

620,572 

Khaira 

102,712 

49.944 

52,768 

Kumauni 

1.234,939 

599,326 

635,613 

Malpaharia 

99,313 

49,979 

49,334 

Sindbi 

1.204,678 

621,499 

583,179 

Mcwati 

94,687 

49,524 

45,163 

Lamani/ 




Bhagalpuri 

94,401 

48,437 

45,964 

Lambadi 

1,203,338 

617,580 

585,758 

Kharia 

88,389 

44,044 

44.345 

Tulu 

1,156,950 

566,290 

590,660 

Kol 

82,904 

41,288 

41,616 

Bagri 

1,055,607 

528,197 

527,410 

Pnar/Synteng 

82,493 

40,757 

41.736 

Mewari 

817,974 

419,592 

398,382 

Dangi 

80.533 

41,031 

39,502 

Sadan/ 




Marari 

78,832 

39,513 

39,319 

Sadri 

807,184 

406,073 

401,111 

Maria 

78.495 

39,114 

39,381 

Nitnadi 

794,246 

400,391 

393,855 

Dhodia 

75,657 

37,051 

38,606 

Manipuri 

780,871 

392,230 

388,641 

Rcang 

74,931 

38,344 

36,587 

Muadari 

770,916 

385,359 

385,557 

Kisan 

73,847 

36,830 

37,017 

Ho 

749,793 

370 463 

379,330 

Konya k 

72,338 

37,(X)3 

35,335 

Malvi 

644,032 

3271880 

316,152 

Coorgi/Kodagu 72,085 

36,120 

35,965 1 

Surgujia 

536,271 

268,072 

267,599 

Bhartnauri/ 




Bodo/Boru 

509,006 

260,^28 

248,278 

Gaddi 

70.217 

35,834 

34.383 ‘ 

Khorlha/ 




Karmali 

69,620 

34,638 

34,982 

Khotta 

503,760 

2M,660 

243,100 

Bajjika/ 




Banjari 

471,853 

241,031 

2.30.819 

Vajjika 

1.9,070 

35,084 

33,986 

Kachciilii 

470,991 

232,275 

238,716 

Ghakama 

68,711 

35,698 

33,013 

Anga/ 




Ycrukala/ 




Angika 

423,502 

219,738 

203,764 

Yeruklci 

67,352 

.34.159 

33,393 

Garo 

411,532 

210,268 

201,264 

Kolami 

66,868 

34,101 

32,767 

Khasi 

384,006 

191,012 

192,994 

Bilaspuri/ 




Bundcl- 




Kahluri 

66,188 

32.421 

33,767 

khandi 

376,036 

200,376 

175,6()() 

Ao 

65,275 

32,591 

32,684 

Kui 

350.396 

172,556 

177,840 

Serna 

65,227 

32,756 

32,471 

Halabi 

346,259 

172,366 

173,893 

Kulvi 

63,716 

32,465 

31,25! 

Nagpuria 

335,126 

167,156 

167,970 

Ilaryanvi 

62,790 

32,626 

30,164 

Harauti 

334,377 

173,450 

160,927 

Tangkhul 

58,167 

28,935 

29,232 

Gojri 

330,485 

177,1154 

152,634 

Kishanganjiu 

56,921 

28,998 

27,923 

Korku 

284,022 

144,046 

139,976 

Ladakhi 

56,737 

28,662 

28,075 

Lushai/ 




Jaunsari 

56,556 

31,718 

24,838 

Mi/o 

270,312 

133,362 

136,950 

Siraji 

56,135 

28,485 

27,650 

Tripuri 

268,948 

137,700 

131.248 

Vasava 

56,028 

27,938 

28,090 

Bhilali 

240,724 

124,253 

122,471 

Kangri 

55.386 

27,935 

27,451 

Mandeali 

241,443 

II8,(i51 

122,792 

Chambeali 

52,973 

26,676 

26,297 

Baghcl- 




Gurmukbi 

52,882 

80,702 

22,180 

khandi 

231,231 

121,848 

109,383 

Rabha 

51,129 

26,02/ 

25,102 

Bard 

230,034 

120,058 

109,976 

Kabui 

48,(.00 

23,599 

25,001 

Savara 

221,712 

110,073 

111,639 

Bhumij 

46,244 

22,697 

23,547 

Munda 

217,565 

111,844 

105,721 

Laiia 

46,108 

22,471 

23,637 

Koya 

21I,8V7 

105,404 

106,473 

Kinnauri 

45,464 

22,021 

23.443 

Miicir 

198,973 

102,206 

96,767 

Mawchi 

44,236 

22,373 

21,863 

Khond/ 




Lodhi 

44,074 

22,247 

21,827 

Kondh 

195,409 

97,039 

98,370 

Bishnupuriya 

43,813 

22,170 

21.643 

English 

191,579 

98,416 

93,163 

Parji 

43,676 

21,855 

21,821 

Saurashtra 

181,289 

91,080 

90,209 

Angami 

43,569 

21,978 

21,591 

Mishing/ 




TJiado 

42.344 

21,007 

21,337 

Miri 

.80,684 

92,913 

87,771 

Tibetan 

41,725 

22,(516 

19,109 

Pa war i 

176.018 

91.015 

85,003 

Bhadrawahi 

40,200 

20,580 

19,620 

Panchpargania 160,085 

81,375 

78,710 

Balti 

40,136 

20,526 

19,610 

Surajpuii 

159,677 

82,415 

77,226 

Hmar 

38,207 

19,634 

18,573 i 

Dhundhari 

155.040 

79,741 

75,299 

Dima.sa 

37,900 

19,065 

18,835 

Kokoa/Kokni/ 



Lotha 

36,949 

18,413 

18,536 

Kukna 152,987 

7f;,444 

76,543 

Adi Gallong/ 




Chodhari 

138,978 

69,6()5 

69,313 

Gallong 

36,864 

18,233 

18,631 

Awadbi 

136.259 

70,369 

65,890 

Jatapu 

36,450 

18,367 

18,083 
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Vadari 

35,900 

17,935 

17,965 

.luang 

Kishtwari 

12,172 

Churahi 

34,669 

17,614 

17,055 

12,166 

Kachari 

34.609 

18,002 

16,607 

Bilaspuri 

11,959 

Nissi 

33,857 

16,487 

17,370 

Lakhcr 

11,867 

'Madrasi 

32,976 

18,336 

14,640 

Kaikadi 

11,846 

Sondwari 

31,488 

16,531 

14,957 

Bakerwali 

11,621 

Kuki 

30,254 

15,442 

14.812 

War 

11,517 

Dhurwa 

29,376 

14,758 

14.618 

Rclli 

11,151 

WaDcho 

28,649 

14,575 

14,074 

Baigani 

11,113 

Paitc 

27,157 

13,640 

13,517 

Hindustani 

11,053 

Garasia 

27,156 

13,862 

13,294 

Lepcha 

11,044 

Adi 

27,151 

13,476 

13,675 

Madhesi 

11,029 

Braj Bhasha 

25,864 

13,714 

12,150 

Chinese/Chini 

10,958 

Panwari 

25,400 

12,704 

12,696 

Jaipuri 

10,869 

Bhotia 

25,158 

12,535 

12.623 

Yerava 

10,867 

Kshatriya 

25,06() 

12,813 

12,253 

Meithei 

10,837 

Chakru/Chokri 24,953 

12,775 

12,178 

Paradhi 

10,691 

(iiijari 

24,624 

12,983 

11,641 

Khezha 

10,667 

Mode 

24,330 

12,088 

12,242 

Lalung 

Pawi 

Parsian 

10,650 

Dorli 

llaijong/ 

24,320 

12,148 

12,172 

10,560 

10.504 

Hajong 

23,978 

12,366 

11,612 

Tadavi 

10,229 

Monpa 

23,921 

12,030 

1 1,891 

Kodu 

10,182 

Arabic/Aibi 

23,318 

12,739 

10,579 

Kamari 

10,106 

Bihari 

23,222 

1.5,282 

7,940 

Shina 

9,902 

Pardesi 

22,903 

11,816 

H.OS'' 

Pangwali 

9,800 

Jamatia 

22,446 

11,258 

11,188 

Zou 

9,749 

Tagin 

22,077 

10,876 

11,201 

Mating 

9,710 

Bangni 

21,981 

10,889 

11,092 

Baori 

9,697 

Kurmuh That 

21,328 

10,650 

10,678 

Kushti 

9,44) 

•Muwasi 

21,120 

10,433 

10,687 

Kalari 

9,287 

Gavvari 

21,096 

10,747 

10,349 

Paomci 

9,188 

Khairaii 

20,849 

11,024 

9,825 

Manjhi 

9,155 

< 'adaba 

20,414 

10,270 

10,144 

Tnar 

8,792 

•Sangtam 

19,998 

9,758 

10,240 

Chungli 

8,784 

Mao 

19,968 

9,900 

10,068 

Dhandi 

8,763 

Phom 

18.017 

9,408 

8,609 

Afghani/Kabuli 

1 

1 

Nicobaresc 

3di Minyoiig/ 

17,971 

9.287 

8,684 

Pashto 

Rathi 

8,688 

8,669 

Minyong 

; 7,016 

8,453 

8,563 

Rcngma 

8,578 

I.ahauli 

16,749 

8,429 

8,320 

Gujjari 

8,566 

Mu'/alTarpuria 

16,305 

7,898 

8,407 

Khatri 

8,423 

Bajbangsi 

16,079 

8,452 

7,627 

Purbi 

8,073 

Nlshang 

15,969 

8,081 

7,888 

-Nagri 

8,012 

Chang 

15.816 

7,968 

7,848 

Padari 

7,927 

Multaiii 

15,692 

7,947 

7,745 

Kuruba/ 

Konda 

15,651 

8.054 

7,.597 

Kurumba 

-’,903 

Parsi 

15,463 

7,902 

7,561 

Govari 

7.893 

Deori 

14,937 

7,72{ 

7,214 

Samantha 

7,887 

Khandcshi 

14,697 

11,0.^0 

3,607 

Pothwaii 

7,862 

^iimauri 

14,542 

7,508 

7,034 

Kotvali 

7,784 

klieimnungan 

14,414 

7,535 

6,879 

Kaman/ 

Mahili 

14,299 

7,314 

6,985 

Miiu Mishmi 7.598 

Korwa 

14,246 

7,182 

7,064 

Kudubi 

7,554 

Ivoda/Kora 

14,141 

7,121 

7,020 

Naga 

7..532 

Koch 

13,842 

6,871 

6,971 

Idu Mishmi 

7,531 

Yinichungre 

13,564 

7,258 

6,306 

Tharu 

7,514 

hunchhi 

13.385 

6,890 

6,495 

Hill Miri 

7,337 

kpaiani 

13,083 

6,616 

6,467 

Adivasi 

7,275 

Mech 

12,919 

6,830 

6,089 

Jashpuri 

7,211 

Muria 

12,898 

6,427 

6,471 

Halani 

7,123 

^‘liang 

12,891 

6..393 

6,498 

Nagarchal 

7,090 

Mogh 

12.378 

6.388 

5,990 

Tangsa 

7,071 

Vaiphci 

12.209 

6.165 

6,044 

Koni 

6,969 


5,9S4 

6,175 

6,460 

5,871 

5,85'J 

6,068 

5.655 
5,469 
5,778 
5,624 
5,714 
5,549 
6,362 
5,759 
5,627 
5,568 
5,556 

5.441 
5,473 
5,096 
5,680 
5,100 
5,047 
5,338 
5,247 
4.941 
4,828 

4.937 
5,036 
4,674 
4.326 
4.531 
4,889 
4,2''3 
4,366 
4,477 

5.250 

4,468 

4,282 

4,437 

4,184 

4,449 

4,218 

4,191 

4,207 

3.938 
1,286 
3,982 
3.956 

3,725 

3,816 

4,060 

3,459 

3,999 

3,(i0() 

5,036 

3.656 
3,520 
3,668 

3.441 
3,485 


6.188 

5,991 

5,4"9 

5,996 

5,987 

5,553 

5,862 

5,682 

5,335 

5,429 

5,3.30 

5,480 

4.59() 

5,110 

5,240 

5,269 

.5,135 

5,226 

5,177 

5,464 

4,824 

.5,129 

5,135 

4,768 

4,655 

4,859 

4,921 

4.773 

4,661 

4,771 

4,961 

4,657 

4,266 

4,499 

4,418 

4,286 

3,438 

4,201 

4,296 

4,129 

4.239 
3,624 
3,794 

3.736 

3,696 

3,955 

3,601 

3,880 

3,828 

3,87 3 
3,738 
3,472 
4,072 
3,515 

3.737 

2.239 
3,.555 
3,603 
3,422 
3,630 
3,484 
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Singraulia 

6,958 

3,528 

3,430 

Mathuri 

6,621 

3,396 

3,225 

Anal 

6,592 

3,230 

3,362 

Zerai Naga 

6,472 

3.185 

3.287 

Natakani 

6,360 

3,255 

3,105 

Dafla 

6,331 

3,176 

3,155 

Pania 

6,325 

3,127 

3,198 

Paola 

6,225 

3,060 

3,165 

Gangte 

6,033 

2,988 

3,045 

Portuguese 

6,029 

2,880 

3.149 

Kolchi 

6,015 

3,572 

2,443 

Islami 

5,965 

3,093 

2,872 

Ghati 

5,961 

3,218 

2,743 

Bhateali 

5,907 

3,061 

2,846 

Hazaribagia 

5,570 

2,914 

2.656 

Dhangri 

5.492 

2,712 

2.780 

Bharia 

5,381 

2,850 

2,531 

Naikadi 

5,351 

2,633 

2,718 

Chamari 

5;324 

2,797 

2,527 

Irula/Iruiiga 

Digaru/Taaon 

5.300 

2,722 

2,578 

Mishmi 

5,227 

2,530 

2,697 

Raj put i 

5,111 

2,679 

2,432 

Mahl/Maldivian 5,035 

2,245 

2,790 

Suiircc: Language flanclbook 

Mother 


Tongues in Census 


II. Natiunal languages 

India, never had a common language 
which was intelligible to the masses every¬ 
where in India. For many years, Sanskrit 
remained a common medium. But it was 
the language of the learned classes and 
not of the masses. Under the British, 
English became a sort of lingua franca’. 
Here again, it was restricted to the 
educated few. 

When India became independent, the 
question of a common language, naturally 
came up. With the blessings of Gandhiji 
and the support of the leading congress 
politicians, it was agreed that Hindi should 
be groomed as the common language of 
free India. At the same time, however, 
the Congress advocated the foimition of 
linguistic states in India. This policy in¬ 
volved the recognition of regional lan¬ 
guages Ua national languages. 

The Constitution, therefore accepted 
all the major regional languages as 
national languages and Hindi as the 
ollicial language of the union. This meant 
that ultiiPHtely Hindi would emerge as 
the common language for all India. 

As matters stand, the Constitution has 
recognised 15 languages. They are speci- 
fied in the VIII schedule to the Constitution. 

They arc:— fl) Assamese (2) Bengali 
'3) Gujarati (4) Hindi (5' Kannada (6) 
Kashmiri .'7i Malayalam iH) Marathi 
(9) Oriya dOj Punjabi (11; Sanskrit 
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fl2j Tamil, (I3j Telugu, il4; Urdu 
(15) Sindbi. 

Of the 15 languages listed, in the 
schedule, all except three— Sanskrit 
Kashmiri and Sindhi— are oiFicial lan¬ 
guages of the various states. 

1- Assamese 

Assamese, an Indo-Aryan language is 
the official language of Assam State. More 
than 57 per cent of the population of 
Assam, speak Assamese. The rest of the 
population speak other languages like 
Bengali (about 17 per cent), Khasi, Bado, 
Garo etc. which are mostly the languages 
of neighbouring states. 

Assamese has developed as a literary 
language from the 13th century. It has a 
fairly good literature. 

2. Bengali 

One of the leading Indo Aryan lan¬ 
guages, is the ollicial language of West 
Bengal. Bengali, is spoken by 86 million 
people, the majority of whom arc now in 
Bangladesh, formerly East Pakistan. 

Bengali emerged as a separate language 
around AD 1000. It is now one of the 
most advanced languages of India. 

3. Gujarati 

^ Gujarati, a member of the Indo Aryan 
family is the ollicial language of the state 
of Gujarat. 

Gujarati started oul as an indepen¬ 
dent language around AD 1200. It has 
progressed at a rapid pace and is now 
one of the most developed Indian languages. 

4. Hindi 

Hindi, numerically the biggest of the 
Indo-Aryan family, is the ollicial language 
of the Government of India. According to 
the 1961 census Hindi was returned by a 
total of 133.5 million speakers This is 
exclusive of Bihari, Raiasthani, Urdu 
and Pahari languages, which would add 
up to another 60 million, bringing up the 
Hindi speaking population, close on to 
2(X) million. 

Among the various dialects of Hindi, 
the dialect chosen as official Hindi, is the 
standard Khari Boli, written in Devanagan 
script. This speech was originally spoken 
in Delhi and some Western UP districts 

J’rom the literary point of view, the 
term Hindi, covers not only the Khaii 
Boli form, but also a number of othc 
dialects like Brajbasha, Bundcli, Awadhij 
early Marwari of Rajasthan and the 
Maithili and Bhojpuri speeches of Bihar. 

Hindi, in the standard Khari Bo'i 
form, is a late-comer on the Indian 
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linguistic scene. It started developing, only 
in the second half of the 19th century. 
To-day. being the odiciai language of six 
States and the Indian Union, Hindi is 
receiving high patronage. This patronage 
and support has encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi as a great literary language. 

5. Kannada 

Kannada, the official language of the 
state of Karnataka, belongs to the Dra- 
vidian family- The majority of its spea¬ 
kers, is found in Karnataka where they 
form more than 65 per cent of the 
population- 

Kannada, as an independent language 
dates from the 9th century. It has rich 
literary traditions 

6. Kashmiri 

Kashmiri, a language of the Indo- 
Aryan group, is often taken as the state 
language of Jammu and Kashmir. Actually, 
Urdu is the state language of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Kashmiri is just one of the 
national languages recognised by the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Kashmiri- speaking population in 
Jammu and Kashmir comes to about 55 
per cent of the total population. Dojri, 
comes next with about 35 per cent, Pahari, 
Vunjabi, Ladakhi, Gojri and Urdu were 
the other mother tongues returned in 
ihe 1961 census 

Kashmiri literature goes back to AD 
1200. It is comparitively a developed 
language. It is written, at present, in the 
I'erso-Arabic script 

“I Malayalain 

Malayalam, a branch of the Dravidian 
family, is the oflicial language of the 
state of Kerala. Malayalam struck out on 
fets own by the 10th century AD. It is 
^>ne of the most developed languages of 
Midia. 

K. Marathi 

Marathi, belonging to the Indo-Aryan 
slock is the oflicial language of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Though Marathi, separated ^rom the 
main Indo-Aryan stock, at a very early 
date, its literary career began only in 
the 13th century. Since, then, it has 
made wonderful progress. It is today, a 
^tlly developed literature of the modern 
Ipc. 

Oriya 

Oriya, a branch of the Indo Aryan 
family, is the official language of the state 


of Orissa, where Oriya- speaking popula¬ 
tion comprise some 82 per cent of the 
population. 

Onya is found recorded as far back 
as the 10th century' But its literary 
career began only in the 14th century It 
has a fairly good literature 

10. Punjabi 

Punjabi belongs to the Indo-Aryan 
family and is the official language of the 
state of Punjab. 

Punjabi, though a very ancient langu¬ 
age, turned literary only in the 15th century. 
As a literary laneuage, it had a poor 
record till the I9th century From the 
19th century, Panjabi showed vigorous 
development in all branches of literary 
activity It is written in the Gurumukhi 
■" script. 

11. Sanskrit 

Sanskrit, one of the national languages 
is also one of the oldest languages of the 
world - perhaps the very oldest to be re¬ 
corded. It starts with Rig Veda, which 
appears to have been composed around 
2000 BC Early Sanskrit is known as 
Vedic .Sanskrit and covers the period bet¬ 
ween 2000 and 500 BC. Classical Sanskrit 
covers the period between 500 BC and 
AD 1000. 

The contributions of Sanskrit to 
Indian culture and literature are immeasur¬ 
ably vast and profound. .As R C- Nigam 
obscives, ‘To the long sweep of its history, 
although without any chronological do¬ 
cumentation, Sanskrit has set forth 
intensive literary activity, both in quantity, 
as well as in quality, in almost ail depart¬ 
ments of letters literature, philosophy, 
arts and science, even though a consider¬ 
able lot of It, still continues in the form 
of manuscripts and a good deal appears 
to have been lost’'. 

12. Sindhi 

Sindhi, a national language, is a branch 
of the Indo -Aryan family. It is spoken by 
some 7 million people, of whom 5 1/2 
million live in Sind (Pakistan), and the 
rest mostly in India According to the 1961 
census, there were over a million Sindhi 
speakers in India. 

Sindh’, has preserved some of the 
archaic features of the old Indo-Aryan 

♦ 'Gu/mukhi’ literally means ‘from, the 
face of the iiuru’. It is the name given 
to the script devised by the Sik.i guru. 
Guru Angad in the, 16th century. The 
Gurmukhi is based rii the old Sharda 
script, which is r dated to the Nagari 
script, 
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language. Il has two important dialects, 
VichoU spokan in Hyderabad (Sind) and 
Kacchi spoken In Kutch, Gujarat. Sindhi 
uses the Pcrso-Arabic script in Pakistan. 
Speakers in India use the Devanagari 
script. 

Sindhi has not developed any worth¬ 
while literature. 

13. Tamil 

Tamil, the oldest of the Dravidian 
languages is the state language of Tamil 
Nadu. Tamil literature goes back to cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. “In origina¬ 
lity, though not in extent, Tamil literature 
stands by itself”. It represents certain 
new literary types which are not found in 
Sanskrit and other Aryan languages. The 
language is spoken by 30 millions or more 
and judging by its modern publications, 
it is advancing at a fantastic pace. 

14. Iclugu 

Tclugu, numerically the biggest of the 
Dravidian languages, is the state language 
of Andhra Pradesh. It is ihc biggest 
linguistic unit in India, next to Hindi. 
TeJugu is found recorded from the 7th 
century AD. But it was only in the Ilth 
century, that it broke out into a literary 
Language. 

15. Urdu 

Urdu, the state language of Jammu 
and Kashmir, is also used as an additional 
oflicial language in Uttar Piadcsh. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1961 census, Urdu is spoken 
by more than 23 million people in India. 

The name Urdu is derived from 
'Zahan-c- Urdu-Muala' which means the 
language of the exalted canr.p or court. 
The exalted camp or court, is here intended 
to mean the camp or court of the ruling 
Sultans of Delhi. 

Urdu and Hindi have proceeded from 
the same source, that is, from the Khari 
Boli speech of Delhi and surrounding 
areas. The Khari Boli was a spoken lang¬ 
uage which prevailed around Delhi, since 
the 13th century. The Sultans of Delhi, 
found it necessary to make use of the local 
vernacular, for purposes of administration. 
In course of time, a synthesis was clTectcd 
between Persian, the oflicial language of 
the Sultanate and Khari Boli speech of the 
native population. Thus, Khari Boli the 
spoKen vernacular was transformed into a 
written language, by the use of Persian 
characters. By the 18th century, this hy¬ 
brid language became the language of the 
people at court. 


In the lyth century, when the Delhi 
Sultanate disappeared and the British be¬ 
came the rulers. Sir Sayyed Ahmed Khan 
(1817—1898) started a revival of Urdu, as 
the language of the Muslims in India. 
Modern Urdu, was thus born 

Urdu has produced an extensive liter 
aturc. Muslim speakers of Urdu, use the 
Perso-Arabic script while Hindus use the 
Devanagari script. Urdu is also written 
in Roman characters 

Onicinl Languages 

In the federal set up of India, with 
various States using their regional langu¬ 
ages, an inter state or common language 

is an absolute necessity. The Constitution 
of India has ordained Hindi in thC' 
Devanagari sci ipt as the common language 
for all India, and Arabic numerals as 
the common numerals English which 
had so far functioned as the lingua franca 
of India, was to be letaincd as an official 
language until 1965 when it was to be 
completely replaced by Hindi as the olficial 
language. 

Subsequent developments have turned 
the current in favour of continuing 
English as an additional official language, 
no definite date being fixed for its elimi¬ 
nation and replacement by Hindi. 

As matters stand the national languages 
listed in the Constitution remain the ofli¬ 
cial languages in the respective States, 
while Hndi and English continue to be 
used L'r intcr-State correspondence and 
for ail-Iiidia use generally. 

Oflicial Languages (Amendment) Bill 
was approved by the Lok Sabha on 
December 16, 1967. The Bill among other 

provisions made either Hindi or English 
ci^mpulsory for all recruitment to Central 
services; correspondence in English was 

obligatory only between the Union and 
a non-Hindi speaking State: Hindi States 
corresponding with non-Hindi States 
could send their communications in Hindi 
supplying along with them English 
translations; translations in cither English 

or Hindi as the case may be, would 
have to accompany the original communi - 
cations between Ministers, Department? 

or Ofiices at the Centre, between a? 
Central Ministry or department or office 
and any corporation or company owned 
or controlled by it and between a Central 
corporation or company and its offices- 
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4000—2000 
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522 


426 

324 

273._232 

1S7 

44 49 
30 


All 

40 


52 


78 

98-117 

320 

360 

380 413 


606 

609 

622 

711 

753 

892 


Indus Valley Civilization. 
Vedic Age—Aryan settle¬ 
ments in India—Composi 

tion ol the Rig Veda, Yajur 
Veda, Sama Veda and 
Atharva Veda. 

Epic Age -Composition of 
the Sanskrit epics Ramayana 
and Mahahharata. 

Nirvana of Rudha, founder 
of Buddhism 

Nirvana of Mahavira. pro¬ 
phet of Jainism 
Darius of Persia conquers 
north-eastern India and con¬ 
verts it into a Persian sat¬ 
rapy. 

Alexander invades India. 

Rise of ihc Maurya dynasty. 

The icign of Asoka. 

Rise of the Pushyamilra 
dynasty. 

Tamil Kings in Ceylon. 

Rise of the Saiavahana dyna¬ 
sty in the Deccan-Satakarne. 


The .Sakas or Scythians in 
power in the Indus Valley and 
Western India. 

Paithian King Gondopharnes 
in North West India St. 
Thoma.s begins preaching in 
India 

Saka Era begins. 

Kanishka, the Scythian King 
establishes power. 
Chandragiipta I establi.;hes 
the Gupta dynasty - Gupta 
Era begins. 

Samudia Gupta conquers the 
whole of northern India and 
much of the Deccan. 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya - 
The Golden Age of the Guptas- 
Literary Renaissance-Kalidasa 
and-other poets. Renewal of 
Hinduism 

Accession of Harsha Vardhana. 
Rise of the Chalukyas 
Era of the Hejira 
Invasion of Sind hy 

Muhammad Bin Kasim. 

Rise of the Rashtrakuta 

Empire. 

Rise of the Eastern Chalukyas 


985 The Chola dynasty—Rajiraja the 
Great. 

1026 Sack of Somnath by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

1191 Prithvi Raj Chauhan, King of 
Delhi, routs Muhammad Ghori— 
the first battle of Tarain. 

1192 Muhammed Ghori defeats Prithvi 
Raj—second battle Tarain. 

1206 Outbuddin Aybck establishes the 
Slave dynasty at Delhi. 

1221 Mongol invasion under Genghis 
Khan. 

1232 I'oundaiion oftheQutb Minar. 

1288 Marco Polo visits India. 

1290 .lalaludin I'iruz Khilii establishes 
the Khiiji dynasty at Delhi. 

1320 Ghiyasuddin Tughluk founds the 
Tughluk dynasty at Delhi 

1328 Mongolian invasion. 

1333 Ibn Baiutah arrives in India. 

13,36 Foundation of Vijayanagar (Deccan) 

1398 Timur invades India. 

1424 Rise of the Bahmini dynasty 
(Deccan'.. 

1451 The Lodi dynasty Bahiul Lodi 
a.scends the throne of Delhi. 

1489 Adil Shahi dynasty at Bijapur. 

1490 Nizam Shahi dynasty at Ahmad- 
nagar. 

1498 Vasco da Gama lands at Calicut. 

1510 Portuguese capture Goa —Albuquer 
que, Governor. 

1518 Kutb Shahi dynasty at Golconda. 

1526 First Battle of Panipat—Babur 
defeats the Lodis—Establishment 
of the Mughal dynasty. 

1530 Humayun succeeds Babur. 

1538 Death of Guru Nanak. 

1539 Sher Shah defeats Humayun and 
becomes emperor of Delhi 

1555 Humayun recovers the Delhi throne 
from Esiam Shah, successor of 
Sher Shah. 

1556 Death of Humayun - Accession 
of Akbar Akbar defeats Hemu at 
the secoisd battle of Panipat 

1564 Akbar abolishes ‘Jizya’ or poll tax 
on Hindus 

1565 Battle of Talikota—An alliance of 
Muslim rulers in Deccan defeats 
and destroys Vijayanagar Empire 
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1571 Foundation of Fatehpur Sikri by 
Akbar. 

1576 Battle of Haidighat. Akbar defeats 
Rana Pratap Singh of Mevvar 

1582 Akbar proclaims Din Ilahi or 

Divine Faith—an attempt at synthe¬ 
sising Hinduism and Islam. 

1597 Akbar completes his conquests. 
Death of Rana Pratap. 

1600 English East India Company 
formed. 

1602 Netherlands East India Company. 

1605 Death of Akbar and the accession 
of Jehangir. 

1609 The Dutch open a factory at 
Pulicat. 

1611 The English establish factory at 
Masulipatam. 

1627 Death of Jehangir- Accession of 
Shah Jehan—Birth of Shivaji. 

1631 Death of Shah Jehan’s wife Mumta/ 
Mahal—The building of the Taj- 

1639 Foundation of I'ort St. tieorgc.at 
Madras by the English- 

1658 Aurang/eb becomes emperor of 
Delhi. 

1664 Shivaji assumes royal title. 

1679 Aurang/eb re-imposes .la/iya. 

1707 Death of .Aurangzeb. 

1720 Accession of Bail Rao Peshwa at 
Poon? 

1739 Nadir Shah of Persia conquers 
Delhi. 

1742 Maraihas invade Bengal—Dupicix, 
French Governor of Pondicherry. 

1748 First Anglo-1'rcnch war. 

1757 Battle of Plasscy—English defeat 
Siraja Daulah-Mir Jafar. Nawab of 
Bengal. 

1760 Battle of Wandiwash--English defeat 
French. 

1761 Third Battle of Panipat -Ahmed 
Shah Abdali, the ruter of Afghani - 
Stan defeats the Marathas- Maratha 
imperialism checked 

1764 Battle of Buxar—English defeat 
Mir Kasim 

1765 English get Uiwani Rights in Bengal, 
Biha. and Orissa-Clive, Governor 
in Bengal. 

1766 English secure Northern Circars in 
the Carnatic- 

1767-69 First Mysore war—The British 
conclude a humiliating peace with 
Hyder Ali of Mysore. 

177?. Warren Hastings, Governor of 
Bengal. 


1773 The Regulating Act passed by 
Parliament 

1775-82 First Anglo-Maratha war. The 
Treaty ofSalbai 

1780-84 The second Mysore War. The 
English defeat Hyder Ali. 

1784 Pitt’s India Act. 

1790 92 Third Mysore War between English 
and Tipu—An indecisive war con¬ 
cluded by the Treaty of Seringa- 
patam, 

1793 Permanent Settlement of Bengal- 

1798 Marquess of Wellesslcy becomes 
Governor General of India. 

1799 Fourth Mysore War—English defeat 
Tipu--Death of fipu- Partition of 
Mysore 

1801 English annex Carnatic. 

1803 5 Second Anglo Maratha War-British^ 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Marathas at 
Assaye. 

1817 19 Marathas finally crushed by British 
f' ?ces. 

1828 Lord William Bentinck becomes 
Governor General —Era of social 
reforms—Prohibition of Sati (1829) 
Suppression of Thugs (1837j 

1831 Rise of the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh. 

1845 46 First Anglo-Sikh War—Defeat 
of the Sikhs 

1848 Lord Dalhousic becomes Governor 
General. 

1848-49 Second Anglo-Sikh War—.Sikhs 
defeated in battle. 

< 1849) British annex Punjab. 

1853 Furst Indian Railway opened from 
Bombay to Thana. 

1857-58 First war of Indian independence 

1858 British Crown takes over the Indiai^ 
Ciovernment-Queen Victoria s Pro¬ 
clamation. 

1861 Indian Councils Act—Indian High 
Courts Act—Indian Penal Code. 

1868 Railway opened from Ambala to 
Delhi 

1877 Delhi Durbar-The Queen of Eng¬ 
land proclaimed Empress of India. 

1878 Vernacular Press Act. 

1881 Factory Act—Rendition of Mysore 
Mysore State restord to Its origi¬ 
nal ruler. Lf. 

1885 First meeting of the Indi^. 1 
National Congress. 

1892 Indian Councils Act to regulate 
Indian administration 

1899 Lord Curzon becomes Governor 
General and Viceroy. 
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1905 First partition of Bengal. 

1906 Foundation of the Muslim League. 

1908 Newspapers Act • 

4909 Minto-Morley Reforms 

1911 Delhi Durbar—Removal of the 
Imperial Capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi—Partition of Bengal modifled- 
Census of India. 

1914-18 First World War. 

1915 Defence of India Act. 

1919 Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 

1920 The Khilafat Movement-Non- 
co-operation—Mahatma Gandhi 
leads the National Congress- 

1921 Mopla rebellion in Kerala—The 
Prince of Wales visits India—Census 
of India 

1930 Civil Disobedience movement— 
First Round Table Conference. 

7931 Gandhi-Irvin Pact--Second Round 

1 Table Conference - Census of India 

1932 Third Round Table Conference— 
The Communal Award -The Poona 
Pact 

1935 Government of India Act. 

1936 Death of King Emperor George V -- 
Accession and abdication of 
Edward VIII -Accession of 
George VI. 

1937 Inauguration of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy—Congress ministries formed 
in the maiority of provinces. 


1939 Second World War opens. 

1942 Quit India Resolution of the 
Congress (Aug. 81, followed by 
arrests of all national leaders, 
including Gandhiji 

1946 Mutiny in the Indian Navy—Special 
Cabinet Mission to India -Cabinet 
Mission plan announced—Interim 
Government formed (2nd Sept.)— 
First meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly (9th Dec.) 

1947 Lord Mountbatten, Viceroy of 
India—Mountbatten plan for parti¬ 
tion of India—Indian Independence 
Act. (Aug. 15)—India becomes 
independent on Aug. 15- 

1948 Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
(30th Jan,)—Death of M.A. Jinnah, 
Muslim League leader (11th Sept.)— 
Government of India occupies 
Hyderabad State (Sept.) 

1949 New Constitution of India adopted 
(2fith Nov.) 

1950 Jan. 26th. The Constitution of India 
comes into force. 

\'ote: Events since 19.S() have been omitted 
here as they are current history. 
However, all important events will 
find reference in this book, under 
the appropriate headings. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 

THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION 


THE Constitution of India was drawn 
up hy a Constiiutent Assembly which 
was initially summoned on Dec. 9, 1946 
as a Constituent Assembly for undivided 
4ndia. With the partition of India in June 

1947, the delegates of the Pakistan arean 

ceased to be members of the Constituent 
Assembly. On August 14, 1947, the 

Constituent Assembly met again as the 
Sovereign Constituent Assembly for the 
Dominion of India under the president¬ 
ship of Sachidananda Sinha. On the demise 
of Sinha, Dr. Rajendra Prasad became 
the President of the Assembly. A draft 
Constitution was published in February 

1948. The Constitution was finally adopted 
on the 26th Nov. 1949- It came into effect 
l^n 26th Jan. 1950. 

1 The Preamble to the Constitution de¬ 
clares India as a Sovereign Democratic 
Repviblic and lays down the principles on 
which the Republic is founded. 

Justice, social, economic and political 
Liberty, of thought, expression, belief. 


faith and worship'- Equality, of status and 
of opportunity; Fraternity, among all, 
assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity of the nation. 

Structure 

India, that is Bharat, shall be a Union 
of States (Art. I. Part f). The States and 
Territories thereof shall be as specified in 
the first schedule .Art 2 ). 

The Union is quasi federal in charac¬ 
ter, embracing a union of central govern¬ 
ment, and the governments of the states. 

Distribution of Powers 

The Union has ‘exclusive power' to 
make laws on all matters in List 1 of the 
Seventh Schedule (Union List). Article 246 
(1). The states have ‘exclusive power’ to 
make laws on all matters in List II (State 
List) Art. 246 (3). The Union and States 
have concurent powers to legislate on any 
matter, enumerated in List 111-Concurrent 
List Art 246 (2), 
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Residuary Powers. The Union has ‘ex¬ 
clusive poNver’ to make laws on any matter 
not enumerated in the Concurrent List or 
State List (Art. 248 {\). 

In case of a conflict between union 
laws and state laws the union law shall 
prevail. (Art. 254). 

Citizenship. Citizenship rights are 
given to every person who is born in India 
or either of whose parents was born in 
India, or who has been a resident of 
India for live years, iminediately preceding 
the commencement of the Constitution. 

Fundamental Rigths 

Seven fundamental rights arc granted to 
the citizens in Part III of the Constitution. 

1. Right to Equality. All persons ajc 
equal before the law and shall be given 
equal protection of the laws (Art. 14). 
Discrimination against any citizen on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or 
place of birth is prohibited .Art. 15). 
Equality of opportunity for employment 
is provided for all lArt 16). Ur.toucha- 
bility is abolished and its piacticc, i.n any 
form is forbidden ' Ait 1" . 

2. Right to Freedom Ali citizens shall 
have the right to freedom of speech 
and expression, to assemble peaceably, 
to form associations or unions, to move 
Ircely through the eountry, to reside and 
Settle in any pait of India, to acquire hold 
and dispose of propel ty and to practise 
any profession or to carry on any occup¬ 
ation trade or business 'Art. 19 No 
person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty, except according to the 
procedure cstablisncd by law (Art 21). 

3. Right against Exploitation. Pro¬ 
hibits traffic in human beings and all forms 
of forced labour (Art. 2.t . Employment of 
any child below 14 in factories, mines oi 
hazardous jobs is forbidden (Art. 24 • 

4. Right to Freedom of Religion. 
Entitles all persons to freedom of consci¬ 
ence and the right f'cely to profess, practise 
and propagate religion (Art. 25). Every 
religious denomination or any .section 
thereof shall have the right to establish 
and maintain institutions for religious and 
charitable purposes, to manage its own 
affairs in matters of religion, to own, 
acquire and rdministcr movable and im¬ 
movable property -Art. 26u 

5. Cultural and Educational Rights. 
Any section of citizens, having a distinct 
language, script or culture of its own is 
entitled to conserve the same and no person 
shall be barred from any educational in¬ 
stitution. maintained or aided by the state 
on grounds of religion, caste or language 


(Art. 29' AM religions and linguistic 
minorities iiavc the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their 
choice (Art. 30). , 

6. Right to Property No person shall 
be deprived of his property, save by the 
authority of law. No pro^rty shall be 
compulsorily acquired or requisitioned, 
save for a* public purpose and for an 
amount which may he lixed bv law 
(Art. 31). 

7- Right to Costitutional Remedies. All 
citizens are guaranteed the right to move 
the Supreme Court by appropriate pro¬ 
ceedings for the enforcement of tlie 
I'undamcntal Rights (Art 32) 

Directive Principles 

Directive Principles of State policy arc?* 
contained in Part IV of the Constitutioi> )' 
and lay down certain broad principles 
which the Stale shall endeavour to 
achieve. These provisions ate not enforce¬ 
able through courts of law They are 
nevertheless, fiindamonial to the gover¬ 
nance of the country 

The Siate shall direct its policy towards 
securing (1) an adequate means of liveli¬ 
hood for all citizens, 2' the equitable 
distribution of (he material resources of the 
country, 3) prevention of concentration 
of wealth and means of production in 
the hands of a few, (4) equal pay for 
equal woik, Oi the maintenance of the 
health and sticngth oi workers from beina( • 
endangered by work unsuited to iheii age 
or condition Art- iJ , hi organisation 
of village panchayats 'Ait 40)," '?> pro¬ 
tection in case of unemployment, old age 
or sickncss (Art 41 , (8 just and humane 
conditions of woik and for maternity 
iclief (.Art. 42/. (9- aliving wage and a 
decent standard of life to all works- 
(10) promotion of cottage indu tries 
43i, . 11) a uniform civil code for all India 
(Art. 44), 12) Free and compulsory edu¬ 

cation for ail children until the age of 
fourteen, within a period of leu years 
from the commencement of the Consti¬ 
tution (Art. 45), (13) promotion of the 
educational and economic interests of the 
weaker classes, especially, those of Sche¬ 
duled Castes .'ind Tribes, 14, improvement 
in the level of nutrition and standard of 
living and public hcalih, (15) prohibition 
of consumption of intoxicating drinks or 
drugs (Art 47), (I6i organisation r/■. 
agriculture and animal husbandry cr.^ 
modern lines, preservation and imprevement 
of breeds and prohibition of the slaughter 
of cows and calves and other milch and 
draught cattle ‘ Art. 48), (17) Protection and 
preservation of monuments, places or 
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objects of artistic or historic interest, de¬ 
clared to be of national importance (Art- 

49) , (18) separation of the judiciary from 
the executive in the public services (Art. 

50) , (19) promotion of international peace 
and security (Art. 51). 

The Union 

The President. There shall be a Presi¬ 
dent of India (Art. 52) who is the Exe¬ 
cutive head of State (Art. 53—(1) and the 
Supreme Commander of the Armed forces— 
Art. 53 (2). The President shall be elected 
from an electoral college consisting of (a) 
the elected members of both Houses of 
Parliament and sb) the elected members of 
the Legislative Assemblies of the States 
(Art. 54). The President shall hold office 
for five years -Art. 56 > 1), and is eligible 
for re election (Art 57) 

The Vice-President. The Vice-President 
shall be elected by the members of an 
electoral college consisting of the members 
of both Houses of Parliament—Art. 66 (1) 
The Vice-President may hold olficc for 
live years Art 67 , and shall be the ex- 
officio Chairman of the Council of Slates 
(Art. 64.. 

Cuiincil of Ministers There shall be a 
Council of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister at the head to aid and advise 
the President in the e.sercise of his 
functions—(.Art. 74 ' i • The Piime Minister 
shall be appointed by the Picsidenl, and 
the other Ministers shall be appointed by 
the President, on the advise of the Prime 
Minister—(Art 75 1 1 . The Ministers shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the Presi¬ 
dent--! Art. 75i2.. The Council of Ministers 
I as at present constituted' consists of the 
Prime Minister and (I) Ministers who are 
members of the cabinet, '’2) Ministers of 
Slate I Union Miulstris' who are not 
members of the cabinet and Deputy 
Ministers 

Administrative Organisation. A Secre¬ 
tary to Government i< the administrative 
head of a ministry and the principal 
adviser of the minister. When the volume 
of work in a ministry exceeds the manage¬ 
able charge of a Secretary, one or more 
wings may be established under a Joint 
Secretary* A ministry is divided into divi¬ 
sions, branches and sections functioning 
under Deputy Secretaries, Under Secre¬ 
taries and Section Officers respectively. 

The Parliament. There shall be a Parlia¬ 
ment for the Union, which shall consist 
of the President and two Houses, the 
Council of Stales (Rajya Sabha; and the 
House of the People (Lok Sabha). Art. 79 


The Council of States shall consist of 
not more than 238 elected representatives 
of States and Union Territories and 12 
members to be nominated by the President 
(Art. 80). The House of People shall 
consist of not more than 500* members 
chosen by direct election from territorial 
constituencies in States and not more than 
25 members to represent Union Territories. 
(Art. 8D. 

The Council of State, shall not be 
subject to dissolution but as nearly as 
possible one -third of its members shall 
retire, as soon as may be, after the ex¬ 
piry of 2 years. The House of the People, 
shall continue for 5 years (unless sooner 
dissolved) from the date of Its first 
meeting and no longer and the expiry of 
the said period of five years, shall oper¬ 
ate dissolution of the House (Art. 83). 
This mandatory provision of di.ssolutioii 
may be extended for an year due to 
emergency 

Parliamentary Committees. The follow¬ 
ing committees are appointed to assist 
the Parliament in its deliberations. 1. Public 
Accounts Committee, 2. Estimate Commit¬ 
tee, 3. Public Undertakings Committee, 
4 Committee on Government Assurances. 

Separation of Powers 

In a presidential system of government 
like that of the USA, the three branches 
of government the Legislature, the Exe¬ 
cutive and (he Judiciary arc independent 
units. But in a parliamentary system like 
that of India the Executive is subordinate 
to the Legislature. The Judiciary alone 
functions as an independent branch 

Supreme Court of India 

Chapter IV Part IV of the Constitution 
deals with judiciary There shall be a 
supreme Court of India, consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and other judges. 
An. 124 (1) The Parliament has the power 
to increase the number of judges. (They 
arc now 13). A judge of the Supreme Court 
is to be appointed by the President after 
consultation with the Chief Justices of India 
Art 124 (2). A Judge of the Supreme 
Court shall hold office until the age of 
sixty-five and can be removed from office 
by the President, only after an address 
by each house of Parliament supported by 
more than two-third majority of members 
present and voting. 

* tn 197.S, there were .S22 members in 
the Ldk Sebha (.S06 from States and 16 
from Union Territories). This deviation 
from the Constitutional provi.sion of 500 
for States, was oeeasioned by the con¬ 
version of the Union Territories ol 
Himachal Prade h, MeiShalaya and Tri¬ 
pura into Stales. 
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The Supreme Court has both original 
and appellate jurisdiction The original 
jurisdiction is limited to questions between 
the Government of India and the States, 
or between the States per se and to such 
other questions which involve “the ex¬ 
istence or the extent of a legal right” 
(Art 131). The Appellate Jurisdiction 
extends over all the Migh Courts in 
India (Art 132!. 

The Attorney General 

The President shall appoint a person 
who is qualiiied to be appointed ns a 
judge of the Supreme Court, to advise the 
Government of India on legal matters 
(Art 76). He has the right to speak in 
and otherwise to take part m the pro¬ 
ceedings of cither House and to be a 
member of any Pailiamentary Committee 
hut is not entitled to vole (Art S8}. 

The Comptroller General 

There shall be a Comptrollei and 
Auditor General of India who shall be 
appointed by the President. He shall 
only be remo\ed from oflice in like 
manner and on the like grounds as a 
Judge of the Supreme Couit. Art. 148 
d '. He exercises a general control over 
the accounts of the Union and State 
governments. (An. 149i. He is not 
eligible for further oilicc either in the 
Union or State governments, once he has 
retired. Ait I4S '4). 

The Election Commission is to supervise 
and control all matters relating to elections 
in the Parliament and State Assemblies 
and to the olFices of the President and 
Vice-President Art. 324) The Election 
Commission may consist of the Chief 
Election Commissioner and such other 
Election Commissioners as the President 
may appoint fro.m time to lime When 
any other Election Commissioner is appo¬ 
inted the Chief Election Commissioner 
shall function as the Chairman of the 
Election Commission. The Chief Election 
Commissioner cannot be removed from 
ollice except in the same manner and on 
the same grounds as a ludge of the 
Supreme Court. fAit .<24). 

Stilt'.' Crivcnimeiits 

The system of government with States 
closely follows the pattern of the Union 
Government The expression ‘State’ does 
not include the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, unless otherwise indicated 
(An. 152! 


Executive 

The Governor of a State is the Exe* 
cutive head of the State governmcnt.(Arts 
ISS and 1S6). He is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers, with the Chief Minister at 
the head^Art. 163'. The Chief Minister 
is to be appointed by the Governor and 
other Ministers are to be appointed on the 
advice of the Chief Minister. 

Legislature 

The Legislature of a State shall consist 
of the Governor and one or two houses 
of legislature, as the case may be. (Art 
108). The following States have two 
Houses, the Legislative Council (Vidhan 
Parishad' and the Legislative Assembly 
(Vidhan Sabha). Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, ' 

Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Mahara- ' 
shtra, Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh. The 

Legislative Assembly of a State may con¬ 
sist of not more than 500 and not less 
than 60 members. (Art. I70). The total 
number of members in the I-cgisiativc 
Council, if any, shall not exceed one 
third of the total number of members 
in the Asscmblv. Ait 171) 

Judiciary 

There shall be a High Court for each 
Slate, consisting of a Chief Justice and 
such other judges as the President may 
appoint, (Art. 214 and 21f>'. A judge of 
the High Court can be removed from 
office by tlv’ President, in the same tnannei 
he may remove a judge of the Supreme 
Court, (Art. 217). The High Courts have 
original jurisdiction in such matters as 
writs and appellate jurisdiction over all 
subordinate courts in their luri'-dicdon. ^ 

Advocate General 

Every State shall have an Advocate 
General, to advise the government on 
legal matters Art 165). 

Union Territories 

The Union Territories ordinarily have 
no Council of Minirters or legislatures 
of their own. But the Parliament may 
by law create for any of the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Goa, Daman & Diu, Pondicherry 
and Mizoram a body whether elected or 
partly elected and partly nominated to 

function as a legislature for the Union 
Territorv or a Council of Ministers or 
both. (Art, 239 A) 
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Oflicial Language 

Article 343 of the Constitution pro¬ 
vides that the otHcial language of the 
'Union shall be Hindi in the Oevanagari 
script and the form of numerals for offi¬ 
cial purposes, shall be the international 
form of Indian numerals; in other words, 
the Arabic numerals English, which was 
originally to continue as the official lan¬ 
guage only upto Jan. 2f>, 1965, will under 
the Official Languages Act. 1963 continue 
to be used even after that date in addi¬ 
tion to Hindi 

Amendment 

Art. 368 deals with amendment o! the 
Constitution. A Bill for Amendment must 


be passed in each House by a majority of 
the total membership of that House and 
by a majority of nut less than two thirds 
of the membeis present and voting 

Amendments to certain parts of the 
constitution, however, require ratilicatinn 
of the Legislatures of nv)t less than one 
half of the States by resolutions to that 
effect. 

Nothing in Art. 13. shall apply to any 
amendment made under this article (Art 
368). This has special reference to the 
provision contained in An. 13(2) that the 
Stale shall not make anv law, which 
takes away or abridges the Eundamental 
Rights enunciated in Part III (Sec Consti¬ 
tution Amendments infra). 


SCHEDULES TO THE CONSTITUTION 


l-’irst Schedule. LTnder Articles 1 and 
4 gives a lisr of the States and Territo¬ 
ries, comprr-ing the Union, 

Stales. I Andhra Piadesh 2 Assam 
3 Bihar 4 Gujarat 5 Kerala 
6 Madhya Pradesh 7 Tamil 
Nadu 8 Maharashtra 9 Mysore 
10 Orissa II Punjab 12 
Raiasthan 13 Uitar Prade.sh 
14 West Bengal 15 Jammu 
and Kashmir 16 Nagaland 
17 Haryana 18 Himachal 
Pradesh 19 Manipur 20 Tripura 
21 Meghalaya. 

Union Territories 1 Delhi 2 Andaman 
and Nicobar islands 3 Lacca¬ 
dive Mmicoy and Amindiv 
Islands 4 Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli 5 Goa Daman & Diu 
6 Pondicherry 7 Chtndigarh 
8 Mi/orain 9 Arimachai 
Pradesh 

Second Schedule Under Arts. 59(3/. 
65(3), 75 (6). 97,125 148 i3), 164 i5), 
186and 211 is divided into five parts, A to E 

Part A fixes the remuneration and 
emoluments payable to the President and 
tiovernors The following emoluments 
per mensem shall be paid m the Presi 
dent: Rs 10,090. Governor of State: Rs. 
5,5()0. The President and the Governors 
of the States shall also be paid such 
allowances as were payable respectivelv 
to the Governor General of India and the 
Governors of the corresponding pro 
vinces immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of this Constitution. Part B 
has been deleted by the Constitution 
(Seventh Amendment) Act of 19.56. Part C 


contains provisions to the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker of the House of the 
People and the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of States and 
(he Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
and (Chairman anil tire Deputy Chairmatr 
of the Legislative Council of State. Part I) 
contains provisions as to emoluments of 
the judges of the Supreme Court and of 
the High Courts. Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court per mensem Rs. 5,009. Any other 
judge of Supreme Court per mensem 
Rs 4,000. Chief Justice of High Courts 
per mensem Rs 4 000. Any other judge 
of High Courts per mensem Rs. .3.5(W. 
Part E contains provisions as to the 
Complioiler and Auditoi General ol 
India, Pay per mensem Rs. 4,000 

Third Schedule. Under Arts. 75 (4), 
99,124 (6), :4vS (2', 164 ,3), 188 and 219, 
contains lorms of Oaths and Affirmations 

Fourth Schedule. Undei Arts. 4(1) and 
80 [2t allocates seats for each state and 
I’nion Territory, in the Council of States- 

Fifth Schedule. Under Art. 244 (1) 
provides for the administration and control 
of Scheduled Areas. This schedule, 
provides for amendment by a simple 
majority of Parliament and takes it out 
of the ambit of Art 368 (Amendment of 
the Constitution.) 

Sixth Schedule. Under Arts.224 (2) and 
275 1,1) provides for the administration 
of Tribal Areas in Assam, Meghalaya and 
Mizoram. This is a lengthy sv.hedule which 
goes into the details of the administration 
in the Tribal Areas concerned. This 
schedule can also be amended by a simple 
majoriiy of Parliament. 
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Seventh Schedule. Under Art. 246 gives 
three Lists. 1. Union List gives 97 sub¬ 
jects in which the Union government has 
exclusive authority. 2, State List gives 
66 subjects under the exclusive authority 
of State government, ^ Concurrent List 
contains 47 subjects, where the Union and 
States have concurrent powers. 

Eighth Schedule. Under Atts. 344 (I; 
and 351 (1) gives a list o.f 15 languages 
listed as national languages. I. Assamese, 
2. Bengali, 3. Gujarati, 4. Hindi, 
5- Kannada. 6 Kashmiri, 7. Malayalam, 
8. Marathi, 9. Oriya, 10 Punjabi, 
II. Sanskrit, 12. Sindhi, 1.3 Tamil, 
14 Tcliigu, 15. Urdu. 

Ninth Schedule. Under Art 3 • B) was 
added by the Constitution (Pirst Amend¬ 
ment) Act I9.‘>1. It contains 71 Acts and 
orders relating to Jiind, tenures, land tax, 
railways, industries etc. passed by the 
State governments, including Jammu and 


'The Povertx l.inc in India 

According to a study made by 
the Tedcration of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce recently, the population 
below the povcity line in 1969 was 
218.3 million out of .‘'29 million 
or 41 2 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation. 

In absolute nuiribeis, UP and 
Bihai lead, witti 38 6 million and 
27 million respectively. On a percent¬ 
age basis, OriSsa tops with 
64.7 per cent Aiunachal Pradesh 
comes next with 57.4 per cent and 
Nagaland third with 52.9 per cent 

In ten other States, the percent¬ 
age of people below the poverty line 
vanes between 40 and 5U' Andhra 
Pradesh 42.9, Assam 40.6, Bihar- 
49.4, Jammu and Kashmir 44.6 Kar¬ 
nataka 41.3, Madhya Pradcsh-44.9 
Manipur 42 7, Rajasihan 45-6, Ititar 
Pradesh 44 8 and T. Nadu 40.4. 

The States and Territories having 
the highest per capita income com¬ 
pared to the naiioiial average of 
Rs. 589) showed the lowest per¬ 
centage Punjab Rs 1,002) and 
Haryana (Rr,. 903j among States, had 
20 8 and 25.6 per cent respectively. 
Delhi (Rs. 1,185) and (foa Daman 
and Diu, (Rs. 1,1.30) among Terri¬ 
tories had the lowest percentages, 
12.2 and 14.8 respectively 

PTI Report Oct. 15th. 1973. 


Kashmir, and the Union government which 
are beyond the jurisdiction of civil courts. 

The relevant Art. 3 (B) reads 

as follows;: ‘’None of the Acts and Regu ¬ 
lations specified in the Ninth Schedule, 
nor any of provisions thereof shall be 
deemed to be void or ever to have become 
void on the ground that such Act, Regula¬ 
tion or Provision is inconsistent with or 
takes away or abridges any of the rights 
conferred by any provisions of this Part 
and notwithstanding any judgement, 
decree or order of any court or tribunal 
10 the contrary, each of the said Acts or 
and Regulations shall, subject to the 
power of any competent Legislature to. 
repeal or amend it, continue in force". 

States anti 1'crrilorics 

The area and dcnsiiy of population in 
various States and Union Tciriiories is 
shown in the table below. Madhya Pradesh 
covering an area of 4-;2,84 i sq, km. is the 
largest, and Uttar Pradesh with 88,341,144 
inhabitants, the most populous State, The 
Union Tenitory of Delhi has the highest 
density of population accoimting for 2.738 
persons per sq km. 


I able 44 


State L'nio/i 

.4/f'.'/ I'opiiintion Densm 

Tei ritiii\ 

sq. km ' ^ 

I‘i7l of popii- 



latioh 

/;<■/ 



sq. 

km. 

INDl \ 

3.28U.4S3 

'=47,949.809 

178 

States 




Andlira 




Pradesh 

276,754 

43,502.7.98 

157 

.Assam 

78,523 

14,625.152 

186 

Bihar 

173,876 

56,35 ’.,369 

324 

Gujarat 

195.984 

26,697,475 

1.36 

Haryana 

44.222 

10,036,808 

227 

Himachal 




Pradesh 

55,673 

3.460,4)4 

»>2 

Jammu & 




Kashmir 

222,236 

4,616.632 N A. 

Karnataka f 

191,773 

29,299.014 

153 

Kerala 

.38,8!4 

21,347,375 

549 

Madhya 




Pradesh 

442,811 

41,654,119 

94 

Maharashtra 

307,762 

20,412,235 

164 

Manipur* 

22,356 

1,072,753 

48 

Meghalaya* 

22,489 

1.011.699 

45 

Nagaland 

' 16_.527 

516 419 

31 
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Orissa 

155,842 

21,944,615 

141 

Punjab 

50,362 

13,551,060 

269 

Rajasthan 

342,214 

25,765,806 

75 

I'amii Nadu 

130,069 

41,199,168 

317 

- Tripura* 

10,477 

1,556,342 

149 

Uttar Pradesh 

294,413 

88,341,144 

300 

West Bengal 87,853 
Union Territories 

44,312,011 

504 

Andaman & 

Nicobar Islands 
Arunacbal 

8,293 

115,133 

1 1 

Pradesh*! 

83,578 

467,511 

6 

Chandigarh 
Dadra & 

114 

257,251 

2,257 

Nagar IlavcM 

491 

74,170 

141 


Delhi 

1,485 

4.065,6;i8 

2,738 

Goa, Daman 

& 



Diu 

3,813 

857,771 

225 

Lakshadweep 

32 

31,810 

994 

Mizoramt I' 

21,087 

332,390 

16 

Pondicherry 

480 

471,707 

983 


Provisionul, as on 1 July, 1971. 

* became a full-llcdgeil State from 21st 
Jan. 1972, 

* Originally called NEKA (North East 
Frontier Agency), was renamed Aruna- 
chal Pradesh when it was converted into 
a Union Territory on 21-1-1972. 

tt The Mizo District of Assam became 
the Union Territory. Mizoram on 
21-1-1972. 
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4 
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fi 
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10 
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12 

13 

14 

15 
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Table 45 

Jurisdiction and Scats of the lliyhcr Judicial 
Tribunals in India 


siipnmr ( oun of liiifia 


Jurisdiction All India 
Seat New Delhi 


Hipli Courts 


AV////I- ) 

car of cstU' 

7 erritoriol 



f'fi shnicnt 

liiriscliclioti 

Scut of the Court 

Ailalmhad 

1866 

Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad i Bench at 
Lucknow; 

Andhiu Piadcsh 

1954 

Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

Gauhuti 

1972 

.As.sam, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland. 
Tripura, Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh 

Gauhati 'temporay 

Benches at Imphal & 
Agurlalu , 

Bombav 

186! 

Maharashtra 

Bombay . Bench at 
Nagpur) 

Calcutta 

1861 

West Bengal and Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

1966 

Union Territory of Delhi 

Delhi 

Guiaiat 

1960 

Gujarat 

Ahmcdabad 

Himachal Ptadcsli 

1971 

Himachal Pradesh 

Simla 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1928 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Srinagar and Jammu 

Karnataka 

1884 

Karnataka 

Bangalore 

Kerala 

19.56 

Kerala & Lakshadweep 

Ernakulam 

Madhya Pradesh 

1956 

Madhya Pradesli 

Jabalpur (Benches at 
Indore and Gwalior^ 

Madras 

186] 

Tamil Nadu& Poudichcrry 

Madras 

Orissa 

1948 

Orissa 

Cuttack 

Patna 

1916 

Bihar 

Patna ■ temporary 

Bench at Ranchi' 

Punjab & Haryana 

1947 

Punjab, Haryana & 
Chandigarh 

Chandigarh 

Rajasthan 

1949 

Rajasthan 

Jodhpur 



CONSTITUTION AMENDMENTS 


IT took three years for the Consti¬ 
tuent Avssctnbly to draft the Indian Consti¬ 
tution- During this period, ail the Articles 
in the Constitution were discussed thread¬ 
bare, word by word, before they were 
finally adopted. It was therefore expected 
that the Coustitulion would endure un¬ 
changed for a fairly long time. But in 
the very second year of the Costitution, 
it was deemed necessary to amend it 
Then followed a spate of amendments. 

The lirst amendment received Presi¬ 
dential assent in June 1951. 2nd in 1953, 
Jrd, 4th and 5ih in 1955, fith and 7th in 
1959, 8th in 1959, 9lh in 1960, 10th and 
nth in 1961, 12th. I3th and )4th in 1962, 
15th and 16th in 1963. 17th in 1964, l8th, 
19th and 20th in 1966, 21st in 1967, 22nd 
in 1969, 23rd m 1970, 24th in 1971. 25th 
in 1972*, 26th and 27th in 1971, 28th, 29th, 
30th, 31st and 32nd in 1973 and 33rd, 
34th. 35th and 36th in 1974. 

Thus in 24 yc,irs 1950 1974) 36 
amendments were can icd thiough. Thus 
works out at an average rate of 1 j amend¬ 
ments per ycai. This is not a healthy 
development 

Amending Powers 

Part XX, Article 368 deals with amend¬ 
ments. This Article provides that, “the 
Constitution shall stand amended when the 
President gives assent to any bill for the 
purpose after it is passed in each House 
of Parliament by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the members of the 
House present and voting". 

fn certain matters, like the distribution 
of powers between the Centre and the 
States, or those relating to the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, the Bill of Amend¬ 
ment after having been passed by the 
Parliament with a two-thirds majority, 
must be ratified by not less than half of 
the Slate legislatures. 

Limitation The amending powers of 
the Parliament were hedged in by the pro¬ 
vision in Art. 13, Part HI 'Fundamental 
Rights) that “the State shall not make 
any law wiuch takes away or abridges 
the rights conferred by this part and any 

* 23th ainemlmcnt recivuil Presidential assent 
onlj in 1972, because the Bill amending 
the Constitution had to be passed by not 
less than one—half o1 the State legislat¬ 
ures, before It became law. Consequently, 
later amendments now received Presiden¬ 
tial assent earlier. 


law made in contravention of this clause, 
shall to the extent of contravention, be 
void.” 

This provision had been the bcie noir 
of politicians, especially leftists, from 
the outset. It was made out, that the pro¬ 
vision was retrograde and reactionary and 
stood in the way of the nation’s progress. 

The First Amendment 

The first amendment (1951) icpre-, 
sented a move to emasculate this provision. 
This amendment not only restricted Che 
operation of Art. 13 but also made the 
judiciary functus o/ficio in certain legisla¬ 
tions, by adding a new schedule to the 
Constitution—the Ninth Schedule The 
judiciary was barred from examining if.c 
validity of any legislation included in this 
schedule The tirsi amendment put in 13 
select Acts in this schedule. 

The lirst amendment, particularly the 
Ninth Schedule, was a warning and u 
portent. It immobilised the judiciary and 
provided a safe haven for all unconstitu¬ 
tional legislations. If the trend continued, 
it Would mean the progressive elimination 
of the judiciary as an effective organ of 
the State. The trend not merely continued 
bu' went on with accelerated momentum. 
More and more laws sought refuge in ihe 
Ninth Schedule. The Supreme Court how¬ 
ever Ignored this future potentiality, when 
it declared ihc First Amendment valid, in 
what is known as Sunkaii Prasad’s case. 

The Seventeenth Amendment > 1964) 
added 43 additional Acts to the Ninth 
Schedule, making r total of 64 Acts in 
all When this amendment was hallenged, 
in Sajjan Singh's ease tJic Supreme Court 
confirmed its caller ruling in Saokari 
Prasad's case and upheld the amendment. 
But in 1967, in what has since become 
known as Golaknath case, the Supreme 
Court reversed its earlier rulings and held 
by a majority of six to five that the 
Fundamental Rights granted by the Con¬ 
stitution had “a transcendental position 
and kept them beyond the reach of the 
Parliament”. This meant that the Parlia¬ 
ment cannot make any laws in future 
which takes away or abridges any Funda¬ 
mental Right. 

The Pros and Cons. To the poliiicians, 
the Colaknath decision, was like a red 
rag to the bull. They condemned it 
outright. They maintained that the 
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Pdrliatnent and State legislatures, were 
sovereign law-making bodies, in their 
respective spheres and that their powers 
in this regard could not be questioned 
by the Supreme Court. The British 
Parliamentary bias, imported into the 
Constitution, lent support to their argu¬ 
ments. On the other hand, it was 
contended that the Indian judiciary model 
led on the American pattern, was inde¬ 
pendent and was not expected to toe the 
line of the Parliament. 

The Twenty-fourth Amendment 
Act, 1971 

In February, 1970 the Supreme Court 
struck down the Bank Nationalisation 
Act and the Banking Companies (Acquisi - 
tion and Transfer of undertakings) Act, 
. I9('>9. In i^ccember 1970, the Presidential 
Ordinance de-recognising the Princes, 
» was declared ultra vires. The fat was in 
the fire. 

The Paitv in power, with a two-thirds 
majority in Parliament decided to make 
a frontal attack on the Supreme Court 
and hi ought forward the 24ih amendment. 
It received Presidential assent on 5tli 
Nov. 1971. 

The 24th amendment made it clear that 
the Parliament “in exercise of its con¬ 
stituent powei" may amend by wav of 
addition, variation or repeal any part 
of the constitution including I'undamcntal 
Rights The Party in its zeal to fortify 
the Parliament's powers evidently lost its 
sense of proportion. It went on to 
humiliate the Head of the State as well. 
The amendment stipulates that the Bill 
(Amendment BilH “shall be presented to 
the President who .shall give his assent to 
the Bill and thereupon the Constitution 
shall stand amended". 

The 24th, 25ih and 26th amendments 
^ were challenged in the Supreme Court, 
as expected. The case* was heard by a 
Bench of 11 judges, presided over by 
Chief Justice S. M. Sikri. The other 
judges were. Justices Shelat, Hegde, Crover, 
Ray, Rcddi, Palekar, Mathew, Dwivedi, 
Beg, Khanna, Miikerjee and Chandrachud, 
Judgement was delivered on April 24, 1973. 
The 13 judges handed down their decision 
in 11 separate judgements. 

Justices Sliclatand Grover and Hegde 
and Mukerjee, gave two joint judgements, 
and the others independent judgments. 

- 

* The jiKluments ran into 1,717 typed 
pages. The longest judgement was 
that of Justice Ray- 237 pages and 
the shortest that of Justice llcg- 
47 pages. 


The widely dilTcring and on many 
points conflicting judgements may be 
summarised as under:— 

1. Golaknath’s Case is over ruled. 

2. Article 361 docs not enable Parlia¬ 
ment to alter the basic structure or 
framework of the Constitution. 

3. The Constitution f24lh Amend 
ment) Act, 1971, is valid. 

4. Section 2 (A) and 2 iB) of the 
Constitution {25tb Amendment'/ Act. 1971, 
IS valid- 

5 The lirst part of Section 3 of the 
Constitution '25th Amendment) Act, 
1971, is valid. The second part, namely, 
“and no law containing a declaration that 
it is for giving effect to such policy 
shall be called in question in any court 
on the ground that it does not give 
effect to such policy” is invalid. 

6. The Constitution (29lh Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1971, is valid 

The Constitution Bench will determine 
the validity of the Constitution (26fh 
.Amendment; Act 1971 in accoidance with 
law. 

The signatoiics to the above -what 
was called ‘view of the majority' were 
Justice S. M, Sikri, .1. M. Shelat, K. S. 
Hegde, A. N (irover, B Jaganmohan 
Reddy, D G Palekar, H. R. Khanna, 
A K- Mukherjee and Y. V Chandrachud. 

l our of the 13 Justices A. N. Rav, 
K. K- Mathew, M. H. Beg and S. N. 
Dwivedi, were not signatories to the above. 

However, all the 13 Judges signed the 
“order of the court” which merely stated: 

“The Constitution Bench will deter¬ 
mine the validity of the Constitution 
(26th Amendment) Act, 1971 in accor¬ 
dance with law”. 

“The cases are remitted to the Con¬ 
stitution Bench for disposal in accordance 
with law. There will be no order as to 
costs incurred up to this stage”. 

The judgments taken together, is 
obviously a compromise, a patchwoik of 
opposing views one, that the amend¬ 
ments went too far and the other, that 
they were in order. The minority view 
led by Justice Ray (who was named Chief 
Justice, the next day, 25th April 1973, 
superseding tlirec reputed senior judges) 
held that all the impugned a.ucndmcnts 
were valid in tom and that there were no 
implied or inherent limitation on the 
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Parliament's amending powers. However, 
the apprehensions of the Supreme Court 
in passing down these decisions were 
ably summaiised by a minority Judge, 
Justice Chandrachud. “If despite the 


large powers now conceded to Parliament, 
the social objectives are going to be a 
dustbin of sentiment, then woe betide 
those in whom the country has placed 
such massive faith.’’ 


AMENDMENTS 


1.. Constitution (First Amendment) 
Act, 1951. The first amendment was made 
by the Constitution (first Amendments 
Act, 1951. Besides making minor changes 
in Articles 15. 19, 85, 87, 174, 176, 341, 
342, 372 and 375 this Act added two 
new Articles, 31-A and 31 B and a 9lh 
Schedule. 

By an amendment to clause '.2} of 
Article 19, it has permitted reasonable 
restrictions to be imposed by law on the 
exercise of the right of freedom of 
speech and expression in the interest of 
friendly relations with foreign States or 
public order on the ground of incite¬ 
ment of an offence. An amendment of 
clause r(>) of Article 19 has, however re¬ 
moved from the scope of Judicial review, 
on grounds of reasonableness, restrictions 
imposed on the right of citizens to carry 
on any trade, business, industry or ser¬ 
vice where such restrictions have been 
imposed with a view to enabling the 
State to undertake any scheme of 
nationalisation 

To Article 15, sub clause (4; was 
added stating that the State can make 
special provision for the advancement of 
any socially and educationally backward 
class of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

Two new Articles 31 A and 31 B were 
inserted. Article 3i-A provides that no 
law providing for the acquisition by the 
State of any estate or of any rights 
therein or for the extinguishment or 
modification of any such rights shall he 
deemed to be void on the ground that it 
is inconsistent wirh, or takes away or 
abridges any of the rights conferred by 
any provisions of this Part (III). 

Article 31-B provides that none of the 
Acts and Regulations specified In the 
Ninth Schedule nor any of the provisions 
thereof shall be deemed to be void, or 
even to hav become void on the ground 
that such Act, Regulation or provision is 
inconsistent with, or takes away or 
abridges any of the rights conferred by 
any provisions of Part III and notwith¬ 
standing any judgement, decree or order 
of any court or tribunal to the contrary, 
each of the said Acts and Regulations 
shall continue in force. 


2. Constitutiun (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1952 amended Article 81 with a 
view to readjusting the scale of represen¬ 
tation in the House of the People, neces¬ 
sitated by the completion of the 1951 
census. 

3. Cunstitutiun (Third Amendment) 
Act, 1954, substituted entry 33 of the 
Concurrent List in the 7th Schedule by ■ 
a new one including, foodstuffs, cattle 
fodder, raw cotton and jute as additional 
items whose production and supply can 
be controlled by tlic Centre if expedient 
in the public interest 

4. Constitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Act, 1955, amended Article 31, 31 A and 
305 and added a few more entries to the 
9th Schedule. The amendment to Art. 31 
(2) provides that when the Slate compul¬ 
sorily acquires private property for a 
public purpose, the scale of compensation 
prescribed by (he authorising legislation 
could not be called in question in a 
cowrt. The Article 31-A was amended so 
as to exclude the temporary taking over 
of a property by the State, either in public 
inieicst or to secure its better manage¬ 
ment, from the compensation clause. The 
araendraont to Art. 305 was m the naiure 
of a saving clause for laws providing 
State monopolies Seven new entries were 
also added to the 9th Schedule. 

5. Constitution (Fifth Amendment) 
■Act, 1955, substituted the provision to 
Art, 3 by a new one, empowering the 
President to fix a lime limii. by State 
Legislature to e.xpress their views on pro¬ 
posed Central laws atfecting the - area and 
boundaries etc. of their respective Slates 

6. Constitution (Sixth Amendment) 
Act, 1956, added a new entry 92 A to the 
Union List of the Seventh Schedule relat¬ 
ing to taxes on the sale and purchase of 
goods in the course of Inter-State trans¬ 
actions and the relevant clauses under 
Articles 269 and 286 on the same subject 

7. Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
Act, 1956. This Act came into force on 
1st Nov. 1956. It was passed for the re¬ 
organization of the States. It involved not 
only the establishment of new Staies and 
alterations in State boundaries but also 
the abolition of the three categories of 
the States and the classification pf certain 
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areas as Unioo Territories. This led to the 
amendment of Article I and the First 
Schedule of the Constitution. Among the 
other important Articles which were affec¬ 
ted by this amendment were Articles 81 
and 82 which were substituted by new 
ones; Article 131 on the original juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court, Article 
' 168 providing for bicameral legislature in 
i certain States and Articles 216, 217, 220 
; and 224 dealing with the High Courts. 

' Two new Articles 350-A and 350-B were 
: added with a view to implementing the 
reccommendations of the Stales Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission regarding consti¬ 
tutional safeguards for linguistic mino¬ 
rities. 

8. Constitution (Eighth .Amendment) 
Act, 1959, amended Article 334 so as to 
;;xtend the special provision relating to 

^ reservation of scats for the Scheduled 
-«XI!astcs and Scheduled Tribes and repre¬ 
sentation of Anglo-Indians by nomina¬ 
tion in the House of the People and 
Legislative Assemblies of States, for a 
further period of ten years from .Fan. 26, 
1960 

9. Constitution (Ninth Amendment) 
Vet, I960, amended the first Schedule to 
(he Constitution in oider to give elTect 

I to the transfer of certain territories to 
Pakistan in pursuance of the agreements 
> entered into between the Governments of 
India and Pakistan in Sept. 1958. 

10. Constitution (Tenth amendment) 
' .Vet, 1961. This amendment incorporates 
: former Portugese enclaves of Dadra and 
' Nagar Havcii within India and provides 
; for their administration under the rulc- 
, miking power.^ of the President (Art. 
; 240). 

! II.Constitution (Eieveiilli Amendment) 
^ Act, 1961, obivates the necessity of a 
k loint meeting of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament (Art. 66) by forming them into 
I an electoral college for the election ot 
; Vice-President. It also amends Art. 71 so 
as to make it clear that the election of the 
President or the Vice-President shall not 
be challenged on the ground of any 
vacancy, for whatever reason in the ap¬ 
propriate electoral college. 

12. Constitution (Twelfth Amendment) 
Act, 1962. The^ twelfth amendment was 
passed in March, 1962. As from Dec. 
30, 1961, the Territories of Goa, Daman 
and Dill became part of the territory of 
*,^india. From that date also, they are being 
administered as Union Territory in acco- 
’dance with Article 240 of the Consti¬ 
tution, The amendment was passed to 
^pecilicaily include these Territories as a 


Union Territory in the First Schedule to 
the Constitution and to amend Art. 240 
(1) so as to empower the President to 
make regulations for the peace, progress 
and good government of these areas. 

13. Constitution (Thirteenth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1962, created Nagaland as the 
sixteenth State in the Indian Union. 

14. Constitution (Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1962, confers necessary legi¬ 
slative powers on Parliament to enact 
laws for the creation of Legislature and 
Council of Ministers in all Union Terri¬ 
tories (H Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura. 
Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondicherry) 
except Delhi, former French establish¬ 
ments of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahc 
and Yanam which became territories of 
the Indian Union with the ratification 
of the Treaty of Cession by the govern¬ 
ments of India and France on Aug. 16, 
1962 is specified in the Constitution as 
the Union Territory of Pondicherry. 

15. Constitution (Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment) .Act, 1963, is a minor amendment, 
empowering the President of India, in 
consultation with (he Chief Justice of 
India to make imal decisions on dispute 
about a High Court Judge's age. It also 
shortens the pioccdiire for disciplinaiy 
action against State employees 

16. Constitution (Sixteenth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1963, amends clauses 2 and 
4 of Article 19 of the Constitution on 
Fundamental Rights. It empowers the 
Slates to enact any legislation, imposing 
reasonable restrictions on the exercise of 
Fundamental Rights by citizens, so as to 
protect the sovereignty and the integrity 
of India 

It also amends y\r tides 84 and 173 
and the forms of oath, provided in the 
Third Schedule obliging candidates for 
election to the State and Union legis¬ 
lature, members of Parliament and Slate 
Assemblies, judges of the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts and the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of India, to take 
oath to uphold the sovereignly and 
integrity of India 

17. Constitution fScvciilecntli .Anicnd- 
iiient) Act, 1964, amends Articles 31 of 
the Constitution and provides that if the 
State acquires land under the personal 
cultivation of the owner and within the 
ceiling limit, compensation has to be paid 
at the market value of the property so 
acquired. The amendment also extends 
the protection of the 9tli Schedule to 64 
Stale land enactments so that their 
validity is not disputcil in a court of 
law. 
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18. Cunslitulion (lui'iitceiith Aiiieiid- 
meiit) Act, 1966, provides for the liDguis- 
tic reorganisation of Punjab into a 
Punjabi speaking State called Punjab and 
a Hindi speaking State called Haryana. 

19. Constitution (Nineteenth (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1966, provides that Article 
324 clause I shall be amended by de¬ 
leting the words “including the appoint 
ment of election tribunals for the deci¬ 
sion of doubts and disputes aiising out 
of or in connection with elections to 
Parliament and to the Legislatures of 
States shall be vested in a Commission." 

20. Constitution (Twentieth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1966 introduced Article 
233-A in the Constitution, validating the 
appointment, posting or promotion of a 
person as a District Judge, if such appo¬ 
intment was illegal or void by reason of 
its not being in accordance with Article 
233 or 235 (dealing with control over- 
subordinate courts by High Court etc.) 

21. Constitution (I'wenty-Iirst Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1969, provides for the ricogni 
lion of Sindhi as one of the national 
languages of India by including it in the 
Highth Schedule to the Constitution. 

22. Constitution (Twenty- second 
Amendment) Act, 1969, created an auto 
nomous hill state ’‘Meghalaya" within 
the state of Assam. 

23. Constitution (r>^enty-tliird .\nicnd- 
ment) Act, 1969, provides for the extension 
of the reservation of seats for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and the nomination of 
members of the Anglo Indian community 
for another 10 years. 

24. Constitution ('rwenty-fourth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1971, aHirins the Parliament’s 
power to amend any part of the Consti¬ 
tution, including Fundamental Rights by 
amending Articles 368 and 13 of the 
Constitution. This neutralises the decision 
in Golaknath case. 

A peculiar feature of the Amendment 
is that the PrcMoent is bound to give 
his assent to amending Acts, when they 
are presented to him, thus making Presi¬ 
dential asse'nt an automatic act. 

25. Constitution rTwentj-fifth Amend¬ 
ment) .Act, 1971, bars the jurisdiction of 
courts over acquisition laws in regard 
to the udcq..ucy of the amount paid in 
lieu of take over. The woid, ‘’compen¬ 
sation" m the case of take over is deleted 
and the word “amount" is substituted. 

A new clause provides that if an\ 
law IS passed to give effect, to the 
Directive Principles contained in clauses 
B and C ot Article 39 auJ contains a 


declaration to that effect, it shall not be 
questioned on the ground that it lakes 
away or abridges Fundamental Rights or 
on the ground that it does not give 
effect to the principles contained in the, 
declaration. 

The Twenty fifth Amendment Act 
having been passed by Parliament was 
sent to the State legislatures for ratifica¬ 
tion. 19 Stale legislatures ratified the Act. 

It received Presidential assent on April 
20, 1972. 

26. ConstPutioii (Twenty-sixth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1971. This Act withdraws the 
recognition given to former rulers of 
Pi nicely Stages and abolishes the privy 
purses granted to them, it deleted 
Articles 291 and 362 of the Cons'itution 
and inserted a new Article 363-A. In 
Article 366, a new clause was inserted in « 
the place of clause 22. 

27. Constitution (Twenty-Seventh ^ 
Amendment) Act, 1974. Under this Act, 
two Union Tcrntorics, Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh were set up. 

28. Constitution(Twcnt.v-eightli Aiiicnd- 
nieiit) Act, 1977. The 28ih Amendment 
Act, was o.iginally introduced in 1971 
as the 31st Arn.^iidment Bill. It was 
icnumbercd 28ili Amendment Bill, since 
certain other Amendment Bills introduced 
ea her had not been passed. The Amend-' 
ment deletes Article 314 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, which gives piotcclioii to the ICS 
officers’ condilion.s of service and pri¬ 
vileges and inserted a new Article 312-A ' 
I'he Parliament passed the Act. 

29 Constitution (Twcnty-iiiiit li 
.Vraendment;Act, 1972. This Amendment 
included the Kerala Land Reform 
'Amenun-ieni) Act, 1969 and the Kerala 
Land Reforms 'Amendment) Act. 1971, 
in the Ninth Schedule to the Cons'ilution 
to pioicet these Acts from lud.eial review 
under Article 3I-B and remove any un-.' 
certainty or doubt there could have arisen 
in regard to the validity of these Acts, 
The Act received Presidential assent on 
June 9, 1972. 

30. Con.stitution (Thirtieth Amen¬ 
dment .Act,) 1972. This Act curtails the 
number of appeals to the Supreme Court. 
The Bill received Presidential assent on 
I eb. 23, 1973 lormeily appeals to the 
Supreme Court were decided on the basis 
of the valuation of the subject matter. The 
.Amendmein makes only such cases which 
involve a substantial question of law, 
appealable to the Supreme Court. 

Constitution (Thirly first Amendment) 
Acl. 1973 was passed by Lok Sabba on 
May 8, 1973. The Act. amends Art- 81 
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of the Constitution so as to increase the 
upper limit of elective seats in the Lok 
Sabha from the existing 525 to 545* 

Constitution (Thirty-second Amend- 
imcnt) Act, 1973. The Act. amends Arts 75 
(relating to Central Ministers) 101, 103 
fMembers of Parliament) 164 (State 
Ministers) and 190 (Members of the State 
Legislature), so as to disqualify a defector 
to continue as a member of any Legis¬ 
lature or Ministry as the case may be. 

Constitution (Thirty - third Amen¬ 
dment) Act, 1974 passed by the Parlia¬ 
ment in May 1974 implements the 6 point 
programme for Andhra Pradesh (Also see 
Andhra Pradesh-infra'. 

Constitution (Thirty fourth Amen¬ 
dment) Act, 1974 provides constitutional 

The guutinf; principle lor the alloca¬ 
tion of seats in the Lnl,. Sabha to the 
Slates IS contained in Article SI (2) 
(A) which says “there shall be allotted 
to each State a number ut seats in the 
Mouse of the People in such nianner 
ihat the ratio between the number and 
the population of ea^h slate is so 
tar as practicable, the same for ail 
States” 


protection to 20 Acts passed by the 
various States, as land reforms, by in¬ 
cluding them in the 9lh Schedule to the 
Constitution (Sec hirst Araendmeni-supra) 
The total number of Acts, now included 
in the 9th Schedule is 86 

Constitution (Thirty-fifth Amen¬ 
dment) Act, 1974 invalidates the acceptan¬ 
ce of resignation by members of the 
State Legislatures and Parliament, which 
were made under durers or Coercion or 
any other kind of involuntary lesignations. 

Constitution (Thirty-sixth Amen¬ 
dment) Bill passed by the Parliament in 
September, 1974 provides for Associate 
State status to Sikkim. The Bill introduces 

1 a new Sub-article 2 A. which 
explains the nature of Sikkim’s associate 
status 2 A Tenth Schedule to define the 
territories of Sikkim and spell out the 
terms and conditions of Sikkim's associa¬ 
tion with the Indian Union and 3 amends 
Arts 32, 80,81, 101 and 102 to make 
provision for Sikkim's representation in 
the Indian Parliament. The 36th Amcn- 
ement Bill has been sent to the States 
for ratification 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Till', party syslcm had not taken roots 
m India, when the lust General Election 
took place in 1952 Nevertheless the 
General Election was fought out on a 
party basis, although a number of inde¬ 
pendents had also cnicrud the fray. 

Pre imlcpcndeiicc Parties 
When India became free, there were 
only two political parlies of a national 
character—the mammoth Indian National 
_ Congress and the diminutive Coinninn- 
*,>si Party of India. The Dravida Kazhakam, 
under E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker was 
emerging as a powerful force in the 
south, while the Hindu Mahasahha 
under Vccra Savarkar with its para¬ 
military wing the Rashtriya Swaya Sera 
Sangit was becoming powerful in the 
north. But these parties could not make 
inueh headway in national pclitics, as 
ihey were profe.sscdly communal. The 
Dravida Kazhakam stood for the non- 
Brahinin Hindu majority in the south 
. and was therefore openly anti-Brahmin 
Lj'hc Hindu Mahasabha, on the other 
rjnand, was violently pro-Hindu, (inclu- 
iling Brahmins non Brahmins and the 
'teprcBSed classcssi and considered non 
•lindiis, mainly Muslims and Christians, 
'■econd class citizens in a Hindu State. 


New Parties 

Among the new Parties that ceme into 
being after independence, Rama Ra/ya 
Parisliad was probably the curliest. 
Founded in 1948, it represented orthodox 
Hinduism. It stood for the establishment 
of Rama Rajya or the return to the 
glorious days of Sri Rama's reign, 
narrated m the Ramayana. Another 
parly, the Diavida Munnetru Kazhakam 
was formed in 1949 This was a break¬ 
away party from Dravida Kazhakam. 
rhe Scheduled Castes federation founded 
by. Dr. Ambedkar, represented the depres¬ 
sed classes and functioned as a separate 
party. Around 1950, Jaya Prakash Narayan 
founded the Indian Socialist Party and 
soon afterwards, Acharya Kripalani formed 
the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party. 
The Bharatiya .tana Sangh was ofilicially 
formed in 1951 with Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee as its first President. The 
Akati Dal originally a Sikh religious 
organisation, converted itself into a politi¬ 
cal party in the fifties 

Among th*: 77 parties that contested 
the first elections, only 51 conitsted the 
national elections to the Lok Sabha The 
others contested slate elections, Independ 
jnis contested both the national and state 
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elections. The first Luk Sabha, that em 
erged after the elections was composed as 
follows: Congress Party (364) Communist 
Party (26), Socialist Party (12), Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party (7), Ganatantra 
Parishad (5) Hindu Mahasabha, Akali 
Dal, and Tamil Nadu Toilers’ Party{4 each) 
Jana Sangh, Rama Rajya Parishad, Jhark¬ 
hand party. Revolutionary Socialist Party 
and Commonwealth Party (3 each). The 
Scheduled Castes I'ederation, Lok Sevak 
Sangh and Peasents and Worker’s Party 
(2 each) Muslim League, Forward Bloc. 
Janata Party. Krishikar Lok Party and 
Travancore Tamil Nadu Congress (1 each) 
The Independents numbered 35. 

Splits and Mergers 

In 1952, the ISP and the KMPP 
amalgamated to form the Praja Socialist 
Party (PSP), This is the first party merger 
in India. Meanwhile new regional Parties 
started to appear. In 1959, a brand new 
national party the Swatantra came on the 
scene. 

In 1964, the Scheduled Castes I'cdera- 
lion reconstituted ilse’f as the Republican 
Party of India The same year, the 

Socialist Patty (SP) merged with the 
Praja Socialist Party (PSP) and became the 
Samyuktha Socialist Party (SSP) Hardly 
six months afterwards, in 1965, the merger 
was dissolved by many prominent leaders 
of the old PSP backing out. The defunct 
PSP was revived and re-organised. The 
SSP continued as a separate party. The 
Communist Party of India (CPI; also 
broke up in 1964 into right and left fact¬ 
ions, The right faction, retained the 
name and goodwill of the CPI- The left 
faction formed itself into a new party - 
Cunmiuniit Party (Mar.xi.\t){CPM). 

Since 1967, dramatic changes liave 
occurred in the party set-up in India. The 
Communist Patty (already split into two 
factions) has seen further divisions. A 
group of extremists, generally called 
Naxalites. because of their terrorist acti¬ 
vities in Naxalbari, Bengal, have formed 
a third Communist Party the Marxist 
Leninist Party The Marxist-Lcninists have 
spawned a fourth faction— AforAisz-Lcw/- 
nist-Maoist Party, 

But the most dramatic and by far the 
most far-i-aching turn in party politics 
came with the split of the National Con- 
gicss. The monolithic Congress had shown 
signs of cracking in the States, since 1964. 
The Kerala Congress and Bangla Congress 
arc the by-products of such cracks: But 
in 1969 the National Congress split right 
through (he centre into (he Ruling Con¬ 
gress led by the Prime Minister Indira 


Gandhi and the Opposition Congress under 
the old Congress President, Nijalingappa. 
In the 1971 elections, the Ruling Congress 
beat the Opposition Congress hollow, 
leaving them a miserable 16 seats in the.^ 
Lok Sabha as against 350 won by the" 
Ruling Congress. 

The Socialist camp has also seen radi¬ 
cal changes. The SSP and PSP which 
parted company in 1965 have at last come 
together again in 1971 and have formed 
the Socialist Party of India (SPI). The new 
Socialist Party could not hold together 
for long. Raj Naram, a veteran leader of 
the Socialist Parly broke away from the 
party in May 1972. lie and his followers 
have resusciated the SSP at Lucknow or) 
Dec. 31, 1972, with B. N. Mandal as 
Chairman. The Socialist Party was reorga¬ 
nised on June 5, 1973 at Bombay with 
George Fernandez as Chairman. 

Meanwhile the DMK in Tamil Nadu * 
split. M- G. Ramachandran formed a new 
party, the Anna DMK in 1972. Balraj 
Madhok, expelled from the Jana Sangh 
formed the Rashtriya Loktantric Sangh in 
1973. In 1974, the proliferation of parlies- 
mainly splinter parties --continued. 

The most important developments in 
party politics in 1974 was the formation 
of the Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD) or the 
Peoples' Party of India in August 1974 at 
Delhi. The new patty was formed by the 
merger of seven existing parties, namely, 
Bharatiya Kranti Da! > BKD). Swatantra, 
Saniyukta Socialist Party, iltkal Con-, 
gross, Kisan Mazdoor Patty, Rashtriya 
Lok Tantric Dal and Punjab Khetibar 
Zamindar Sabha. 

The new party has adopted the Hag 
and symbol of the erstwhile, Bharat 
Kranti Dal. Charan Singn,Chairmi.n of the 
old Bharat Kranti Dal, was elected chair¬ 
man of the new party. ^ 

Evolution of the Party System ^ 

The Party System in India, has during 
the last quarter centuty, developed on lines 
quite dissimilar, to those which obtained 
in Western democracies. The main trends 
noticeable in India arc (I) absence of 
polarisation or the lack of a powerful 
opposition (2) a cleavage of parties on 
national and state bases and (3) endless 
proliferation. 

(1) Polarisation 

The main reason, why a poIarisatior\ 
of parties never took place in India wa.. -f 
that the Indian National Cungicss undei 
Pandit Nehru, had completely dominated 
the national scene. The congress unde: 
Nehru, has often been likened to tb* 
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sprawing banyan tree, under whose wide 
spreading branches, no other vegetation 
can thrive. Secondly, no other political 
^arty could produce a leader, who came 
anywhere near Pandit Nehru, in intellect, 
character and reputation In any case, 
the maximum strength that the biggest 
of the opposition could muster in the 
Lok Sabha, never went above 30 (till 
1970) as against the massive strength of the 
congress party, which hovered around 300. 

In fact, Nehru himself had never 
thought that an opposition was necessary, 
not even as a formal symbol of the 
party system. Till 1970, the opposition 
leader was not even formally recognised. 
The first opposition leader to be recog¬ 
nised as such, was Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, 
.-who was the leader of the Opposition 
Congress when the congress split in 1970. 

* (2) National and State Parties 

Instead of polarising at the national 
level into ruling and opposition parties, 
another sort of polarisation took place 
at national and state levels. Political 
parties soon came to be classified as 
national and slate parties. The national 
parties function on an all India basis. 
They are integrative in character and 
ideologically committed to some form 
of political philosophy. The state parties 
have no S|sccial ideology. They arc usually 
centered round local loaders and are 
mainly interested in local questions Many 
of these parties arc communal in 
•.’haracler. 

The fo! tunes of national parties de- 
nend very much upon the degree 
of power, that .state parties wield in their 
respective states A really powerful state 
party like the DMK can, sometimes, 
sweep the national parties out of the 
, state But since, national parties are better 
Nirganised and have much greater financial 
resources, the chances of any state partj 
getting the better of a national party, 
ultimately, arc however rather remote. 

(3) Endless Proliferation 

No one has yet been able to explain, 
why political parties tend to multiply in 
India at such prodigious rates- During the 
25 years, that have elapsed, the country, 
has seen a proliferation of political 
I parties, such as no other country in the 
l world has witnessed. A rough tally yields, 
L '< hundred political parties of all hues, 
r,»hat have come into existence since inde¬ 
pendence 

Of the 100 and odd parties scattered 
ihrough out the length and breadth of 
tndia, hardly a score deserves notice. 
The rest is made up of people, who cluster 


round displaced local leaders or hang 
on to sheer parochialisms, in the hope 
that their turn will come some day. Many 
of them come to life during election 
time and go into hibernation till the next 
election. But to the dismay of the voter 
they never disappear altogether. They ex¬ 
ist only to swell the number of candidates, 
cloud the issues and spread confusion 
all round. 

Major Parties 

(1) The Indian National Congress is the 
oldest and biggest political party in India. 
It was founded in 1885 by a retired British 
Civilian, Allan Octavian Hume Its first 
meeting was held in Bombay, under the 
presidency of W. C. Banerjee 

At firsi, the N.itional Congress 
contented itself with criticising the British 
Government and demanding reforms. But 
as Hume remarked, “the National Con¬ 
gress hud endeavoured to instruct the 
government, but the government had re¬ 
fused to be instructed". 

Then followed a period of consti¬ 
tutional agitation, pious resolutions and 
firey speeches. Under Mahatma Gandhi 
the National Congress became a militant 
and powerful organisation. Gandhiji's 
civil disobedience movement, non violent 
agitation, Satyagrahas and fasts proved 
a deadly armoury of weapons, to which 
British power finally yielded. 

With independence, the Indian National 
Congress became the sole political party 
in India and the arbiter of the nation’s 
destinies. The National Congress under 
Pandit Nehru, ruled independent India 
for sixteen years. 

The National Congress split into two 
tactions in 1969, one faction led by the 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and the 
other by the old congress President 
Nijalingappa. The Indira group, came 
to be distinguished as the Indian National 
Congress fruling) and the Nijalingappa 
group as the Indian National Congress 
(opposition). 

In 1971, the Indira Congress dropped 
the epithet ‘Ruling’ and took the old 
name, the Indian National Congress. 

Programme. The Indian National 
Congres party has a radical programme 
based on social justice. It is against 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few and for the abolition of 
special privileges, like the privileges and 
privy purses of the Indian princes. It is 
for amending the Constitution, wherever 
it obstructs the implementation of the 
Directive Piinciples of State policy. It 
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advocates the supremacy of Parliament, 
ceilings on urban property, agrarian re¬ 
forms, nationalisation of general insur¬ 
ance, diffusion of proprietary interest 
in the big newspapers and similar other 
policies of a socialistic nature 

President: Dev Kanta Barooahffrom 
Oct. 19, 1974). 

(2) Indian National Congress (Oppo¬ 
sition) was formed as a separate party in 
November 1969, following upon the split 
in the Congress Party. In December 
1969, it functioned as the oilicial oppo¬ 
sition party in parliament. It w^m to 
the polls under its own banner. 

After the 1971 elections, the opposi¬ 
tion faction, has dropped the epithet 
‘Opposition' and has chosen the appella¬ 
tion ‘Organisation’. Thus the old 
Nijalingappa faction is now known as 
The Indian National Cnn};r(‘s\ (Organi¬ 
sation) or simply the tlrganisation 
Congress 

Programme The parly stands for ihe 
guarantee of fundamental rights contained 
in the Constitution and for the indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary. It is standing for a 
mixed economy and againsi State Capi¬ 
talism. It opposes deticii rmancing, advo¬ 
cates Panchayati Raj and the iiplift- 
ment of the Scheduled Castes and Tubes 

President: Asok Mehta 

(.)) Swatantra Party. This pirty was 
established in August 1959, by the 
veteran elder statesman C Raiagopala- 
chari. It has been branded as a reactionary 
party, but actualK, it is a moderate 
party 

Programme. "The party is pledged to 
protect our democratic Constitution and 
to resist attempts to destroy it or to im¬ 
pair the independence of the judiciary 
which is the custodian of the constitution 
and of the rights and liberties of the 
citizen” (M- R. Masani) It stands for 
private initiative and enterprise side 
by side with public enterprises and is 
opposed to excessive controls and 
bureaucratic red tapism. The party 
advocates modern socialism of the type 
contained in the Godesbiug Progiamme 
of the German Social Democratic Party 
They have no faith in the out dated soci¬ 
alism of the 19th century, championed 
by the socialist parties of India. President: 
Piloo Mody. 

(4' Bhratiya .Ian Sangli. The patty 
was founded in 195! by Dr. Shyma Prasad 
Mukerjee. It was built up as a rival 
party to the National Congress. 

Programme. The party believes in a 
ptograrame of economic development “free 


from the .shackles of dogma”. It stands 
for full employment, compulsory education 
and a massive programme of rural 
public works and housing. It is not op-^ 
posed to amendment of the Constitution 
hut it feels that “the essential fabric of 
the Constitution is sound and should not 
be tampered with levity” (Vajpai) 
President: L. K. Advani. 

(5) The Communist Party of India is 
one of the oldest Indian parties. It 
appears to have been founded at Tashkent, 
Russia, in 1920 by some Indian revolution¬ 
aries led by the late M. N. Roy. 

Having been born in “Russia, it is 
only natural that the party has turned to 
Soviet Russia, for guidance and support. 
And Soviet Russia ha.s been munificent 
in both Thus tied to the apron strings of... 
Russia, the CPI follows Soviet lead in^ 
all matters of policy and discipline. ' 

Programme. The party has an avowedly 
communist programme. But in the con 
dilions prevailing in India to-day, the 
Party has reframed its policy to accom¬ 
modate popula*- democratic ideas, like 
individual liberty, freedom of speech, the 
freedom of Press and freedom of associa¬ 
tion. The parly is now an ally of the 
“Ruling Congress Party. Chairman: 

S A. Dangc. ' 

(6) Communist Party (Marxist) The 
Marxist Communist Party is a break away 
party fioni the parent body-thc Communist 
Parly of India- It was formally established' 
iis a separate party only in 1964 The 
party consists of the more militant 
members of the old Communist Party 
This party now looks upon Communist 
China as its mentor 

Programme. It i.s a frankly revolu - 
tioanry party, although it is willing to 
join with dcmociatic parlies in elections*., 
so as to get into power constitiitionallyc' 
It had thus established a United Front 
government in West Bengal. The party 
at present has a strong base onh' in West 
Bengal and Kerala. Chaiunan: P. 
Sundarayya 

(7) Samayukta Socialist Party, Origi¬ 
nally formed by the merger of the Socialist 
Parly and Praja Socialist Parry, in 1964, 
was resusciated in 1973 by Raj Narayan and 
his group. Chairman: B, N. Mandal. 

'K) Socialist Party of India, can trace 
its lineage to the Socialist Parly founded 
by Jaya Prakash Narayan in 1950. It 
now reconstituted with George I'ernande/ 
as Chairman. 

(9) Republican Party 

The Republican Party was formed out 
ol the All India Scheduled Castes 
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Federation which represented the depres 
sed and backward communities in India. 
The I'ederation had functioned as a politi¬ 
cal party for some time, and contested 
Ahe 1932 elections- Its name was changed 
to the Republican Party in 1957 to give 
it a national look. 

In 19i>9, the Republican Party split 
into two. U.D Khobargade and his 
followers, moved away from the pareni 
party, then headed by the late Dada Sahib 
Gaikwad. In April, 1974 the two groups 
had talked out their differences and formed 
a 15 member Presidium. On October 2'^, 
1974 a party convention at Nagpur dissolved 
the Presidium unanimously elected B D 
Khobargade as President. Mrs Ishwari 
bai as Vice President and O A. Khattia, 

the general secretary. 

But the party split again immediately 
'after the convention —one faction headed 
by B.D. Khobargade and D.A Kaitiaand 
the other faction headed byC. Arumugam 
and R S Gawai (Deputy Chaiiman of the 
Maharashtra, State CoLincil 

(10) Revolutionary Socialist Part> (RSP) 

The Revolutionary Socialist i*arty of 
India, is pledged like the Marxists, t</ 
establish a socialist State in India, through 
revolution. It diffeis from the Communist 
parties, in that it docs not look F'r help 
or guidance or counsel cither to Soviet 
Russia or Communist China. Although 
It aspires to be an all India party, its 
mlluence is limited to two Slates, Bengal 
and Kerala- 

(11) Dravida Muimetru Ka/Siagani was 
formed by C N. Annadurai in 1949, as a 
break away partv from the Dravida 
Ka/hagam founded by E. V Ramaswamy 
Naicker. It very stion overshadowed the 
Dravida Kazhagam and succeeded in 

«i;:apiuring power in Tamil Nadu. Chairman, 
M. Karunanidhi. 

(12) Shiromani Akali Dal. The Akali 
Dal started as a religious organisation of 
the Sikhs for management of gurudwaras 
or Sikh temples. Under Master Tara 
-Singh the Dal developed political over¬ 
tones. Its main demands were the creation 
of a separate Punjabi State, in which the 
Sikhs will have a majority and ihe 
recognition of Punjabi language in 
Gurmukbi script us the ollicial language. 
With the creation of the Punjab State, 
the main demand of the Akali Dal has 

■^becn met. It now survives as the leading 
political party in the Punjab- 

(13) The Hindn Maha Sabha. This is 
a frankly communal organisation founded 
by the veteran patriot Veera S.ivarkar The 


present chief of the Sabha is Madhukar 
Daiietreya. 

(14) Indian Union Mii.slim League. This 
is another communal organisation con- 
lined to the Muslims It has some influence 
in kerala and some other St.'ites. President, 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Satt 

(15) Shiv Sena. The Shiv Sena, 
founded by Bal Thackeray is active in 
and around the city of Bombay- It claims 
that Maharashtrians, the sons of the soil 
should get first preference in jobs and 
other matters in Maharashtra, particularly 
in the big business houses and factories 
in the city. Its intolerance of non -Marathas 
is disgusting. It freely indulges in 
violence to achieve its parochial goals. A 
paramilitary organisation rather than a 
political party, it remiins a perpetual 
menace lo non-Marathas residents in 
Bombay. It is unequivocally opposed to 
Muslim communalism and international 
communism. President: Bal Thackeray 

16. Bharatiya Lok Dal, was formed 
in 1974 merging seven other existing 
parties (see supra) 

The BLD “believes in an egalitarian 
society with nariow income difTercrentials 
a system, vvheic subject to exceptions, 
the citizens will be free in the choice 
and ordering of their economic life". 

17. Recognition of Political Parties 

The F.lection Commission has the 
light to lecognisc political parties, for 
purposes of election. The list of recog¬ 
nised parties is revised after every general 
election in the light of the votes polled 
by them. The general criterion for recog¬ 
nition, is that a paity should secure at 
least four per ccni of the total votes 
cast in a state. 

If any such political party is treated 
as a recognised political paity in four or 
more States, it enjoys the status of a 
‘National Party’ throughout the whole 
of India. If recognised in less than four 
States, a party enjoys the status of a 
'State Party’ in the State oi States in 
which it is a recognised political party. 

If a party is recognised, an election 
symbol IS allotted lo it Certain symbols 
aie ‘reserved’ and others 'free’. The re¬ 
served symbols arc given to candidates 
sponsored by the recognised parlies. The 
free symbols are available for others. 

On the basis of the I97l Lok Sabha 
elections and the elections lO State As¬ 
semblies in 1969, 1970, 1971 and 1972. 

the Election Commission has declared 
seven Parties as National parties and 17 
Parties .ns State parties. 
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National Parties 

Indian National Congress All States 
(except Nagaland] and Union Territories 
(except Arunachal Pradesh). 

Indian National Congress (Organi¬ 
sation). Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat. 
Haryana, Karnataka, Manipur, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu. Uttar Pradesh, West Bmgal, 
Dadra and Nagar Havcli, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 

Bharatiya Jan Sangli. Bihar, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, U P, Chandigarh, and 
Delhi. 

Communist Party of India. Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Kcra'a, Manipur, 
Orissa, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Delhi and Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Swatantra Party. Andhra Pradesh. 
Gujarat, Orissa, Rajasthan, and Tamil 
Nadu. 

Socialist Party. Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharasiitra, and Manipur. 

Communist Part> of Imlia (Marxist). 
Kerala, Tripura, W. Bengal, and Dadra 
and Nagar Ha veil. 


State Parties 

Vishal Haryana Party (Haryana), 
Akhil Bharatiya Arya Sabha (Haryana), 
Kerala Congress <^Keraia), Muslim Leaguit. 
(Kerala), Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(Kerala), Peasants* and Workers’ Party 
(Maharashtra), Manipur People’s Party 
(Manipur), All Party Hill Leaders Con¬ 
ference (Meghalaya), United Democratic 
Front (Nagaland), (Previously known as 
United Front of Nagaland], Nagaland 
Nationalist Organisation (Nagaland), Jana 
Congress (Orissa), Shiromani Akali Dal 
(Punjab), Dravida Munnetra Kazhakam 
(^Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry), Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (Uttar Pradesh), Maharatr^ 
wadi Gomantak Party (Goa, Daman and 
Diui, United < Joans (Sequeria group) 
(Goa, Daman and Diu) 

State Parties that have lo.st their'* 
earlier recognitions are: 1. Republican^ 
Party of India (Maharashtra) 2 Janata 
Pdksha 'Karnataka' 3 Shiromani A’..ali 
Dal ((Jurnam Singh group) (Punjab) 4. 
Forward Block (West Bengal] 5 Jammu 
and Kashmir National Congress Uammu 
and Kashmir), 6. Tripura Congress 
Tfipiirai 7 People's From 'Pondicherry . 


KI.ECTIONS 


The KIector.il System 

Elections in India, are regulated by 
the Representation of Peoples Aci. The 
provisions of this Act and the working 
of the clcctoial system, generally, have 
been under fire frtim opposition parties, 
for some time now. 

L. K. Advani, the President of Jana 
Sangh, recently spelt out the main defects 
of the electoral system, in a .speech, at 
Cochin*. According to him, the Indian 
electoral system was defective on two 
counts. The lust was that candidates 
or parlies for that matter, who collected 
only a minor percentage of the total 
votes, managed to win the elections 
The second was that money had become, 
the dominating factor in elections. 

(1) Public opinion and Legislative Majority 

It is rather strange, that a parly 
which gets less than lifty per cent of the 
total votes, should get more than 60 per 
cent majority in the legislature. Yet, 
this is what has consistantly happened 
in India. Thus while the Congress party 
secured only 44.99 per cent of the total 

Speech delivci'ed at Cochin on Oct. 1.^, 

1974 ropoiteiJ 111 'I'he Hindu. 


votes in 1952. it came out with a 74,5 
pci cent majority in the Lok Sabha, This 
experience was repeated in the 1957 
elections and again in 19t)2 and 1967. 
In 1971, under the inspired leadership 
of Indira Gindhi, the congress came oiU 
with a steam -roller ma jority of 350 
elective seats out of 518 in the Lck Sabha. 
Even then the ratio of total votes polled 
to the total seats secured, showed nc~ 
radical change <■ 

A system of this type, does not reflect 
the opinio.i of the people, that is, if the 
percentage of total votes, is any gu>de. 
On the other hand, the system distorts 
the entire picture, by elevating a 
minoiity public opinion as a massive 
public mandate for the party. 

Money Power 

Justice V R. Kii.shna Iyer of the 
Supreme ('ourt observed "Money Power 
casts a sinister shadow on our elections." 
It alfects elections in many ways. Th^ 
cost of election propaganda for a state 
Assembly seat is forbidding enough, foi 
a canaidate with average means- A 
parliamentary constituency, made up o* 
sevcr.'il state Assembly constituencies 
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calls for much greater financial commit¬ 
ment, which only a millionaire can tackle. 
And yet, candidates, who find it difficult 
to make both ends meet, are put up for 
parliamentary seats- Naturally, the burden 
of producing the finances for election, 
falls upon the parties concerned. 

Where do the political parties get 
election funds and how? The Congress 
Party claimed that they get their funds 
from’ the members of the party and its 
supporters But a collection, made in 
this manner, would never meet the ex* 
penses of an election compaign. Actually, 
election funds are collected from big 
business men and houses, as the price of 
favours shown or to be shown in the 
future by the government. Obviously, 
the ruling party alone had this advantage. 
This was resented by the opposition 
parties, who insisted that companies should 
be prohibited from making donations to 
political parties. 

The ruling Congress party, fell in 
with this demand and amended the Indian 
Companies Act. The amendment declared 
that “as from May 28, 1969, corporate 
Companies are prohibited from making 
contribution or giving donations to political 
parties”. Thus, big money ceased to have 
anything to do with the elections at 
least openly. 

Big money out. Black money in 

But election costs were mounting and 
political parties had to put up their 
candidates and get them elected. If big 
money cannot come through the front 
door, black money can, through the back 
door. And black money did. 

After all, what Rajaji called the 
License Perm it-Quota -Raj was still in 
power. And big money depended upon 
this Raj for theii suivival. So the big 
business houses paid for the elections, but 
without accounting. 

The Spanner in the Works 

The Representation of Peoples Act 
permits election expenses but stipulates 
a maximum- It also requires a winning 
candidate to file returns of his election 
expenses showing that they are within the 
stipulated limit. 

The cRction expenses, always ex¬ 
ceeded the prescribed maximum but the 
excess was rarely shown in the returns. 
The legislators salved their conscience, by 
the argument that the returns are to show 
the expenses actually incurred by the 
candidate, but not the expenses incurred 
for the candidate, by his party or well- 
wishers. The expenses actually incurred 


by the candidate, being nominal, they 
came well below the prescribed limit. 

The legality of this distinction came 
up before the supreme court, in an 
election petition, which sought to unseat 
an M.P-A. N Chawla on the ground of 
corrupt practices during election. The 
court ruled, that under section 77 of the 
Representation of Peoples Act, the 
‘authorising’ of expenses by a candidate, 
in excess of the prescribed limit, would 
be ‘a corrupt practice’. Such an 
authorisation, express or implied, will 
arise, when the expenditure in connection 
with an election was incurred not by 
the candidate himself, but by bis political 
party or well-wishers. In the result, 
A. N. Chawla was unseated. 

When the Supreme Court passed down 
this judgement, 180 other election petitions 
were pending in several courts, including 
those of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister and P, C. Sethi, Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh- Almost all these 
petitions alleged that the winning candidate 
had exceeded, the ceiling on election 
expenses laid down by the law, in 
addition to having resorted to other 
corrupt practices. 

Tn view of the potentialities of mis¬ 
chief, inherent in the Supreme Court 
judgement, the President, promulgated an 
ordinance, on Oct. 19, 1974, amending 
section 77 (I) by appending an explanation 
as follows: “Notwithstanding any judge¬ 
ment, order or decision of any court to 
the contrary, any expenditure incurred or 
authorised in eonnection with the election 
of a candidate by a political party or by 
any other association or body of persons 
or by any individual (other than the 
candidate or his election agent) shall not 
be deemed to be, and shall not even be 
deemed to have been, expenditure in con¬ 
nection with the election incurred or 
authorised by the candidate or by his elec¬ 
tion agent for the purpose of this subsec¬ 
tion”. The ordinance will not affect judge¬ 
ments, already given. 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 

The General Elections to the national 
Parliament and State Assemblies were held 
simultaneously till 1970. This was advan¬ 
tageous to the parties. Besides, the poll 
expenses of the government, were also cut 
down to the minimum. In 1971 this policy 
was given up. The national and state 
elections were 'de-linked’-and held 
separately. Although no explanation has 
been ofiered for this departure in policy, 
it was probably the clash of interests bet¬ 
ween national parties and some state 
patties, that prompted this change. 
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LOK SABHA ELECTIONS 


First General Election 1952. The first 
general election was held in 1952. Fifty- 
one parties contested the Lok Sabha 
elections, out of which 21 entered the 
First Parliament The Congress Party with 
a 74.5 majority in the Lok Sabha secured 
only 44.99 per cent of the total valid votes. 

Second General Election 1957. At the 
second general elections, the Congress 
secured 371 out of 494 elective seats in 
the Lok Sabha. The Congress Party main¬ 
tained its majority In the Lok Sabha of 
74.5 per cent and improved its poll per¬ 
centage from 44.99 in 1952 lo 47.78 in 
1957. 

Third General Election 1962. The 
results of the third general election showed 
very little departure from the pattern set 
in the earlier two elections. Out of 494 
parliamentary seals the Congress won 361. 
The Congress secured a 72 9 per cent 
majority in the Lok Sabha on a minority 


vote of 44.73 per cent. This was lower 
than the 1957 percentage. 

Fourth General Election 1967. At the 
fourth general election, the performance 
of the Congress party, was comparatively 
poor. It secured only 283 seats out of 520. 
This time the Congress had a 54.42 per 
cent majority in the Lok Sabha, with a 
40.82 percentage of total votes polled. 
The Jana Sangh came next with 9 29 per 
cent, followed by Swatanlra 8.54, CPI 4 9 
and CPM 4.4 per cent. 

Fifth General Election 1971. This was 
a mid term election, the Lok Sabh i having 
been dissolved on Dec 27 1971, one year 

and two months before the expiry of the 
full period. The results of the elections, 
startled the election pundits and political 
prophets. The Ruling Congicss, under 
Indira Gandhi, swept the polls and came 
out with a massive majority of 350 out 
of518 elective seats in the Lok Sabha. 
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State Elections 

The normal term of a State Legislative 
Assembly is five years from the date of 
appointment for its first meeting. Election 
to every Legislative Assembly is direct and 
on the basis of adult suffrage. 

General Elections & Mid-term Elections 

The general elections to the State 
assemblies, since independence, present a 
confused picture primarily because new 
States and Territories have been created, 
and many territorial adjustments among 
the old and the new have been made. 

As early as 1953, Andhra Pradesh was 
carved out in the South. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the large scale reorganisation of 
Slates in November, 1956 The number 
of States with independent legislatures was 
reduced from 24 to 14. Next, the ,State of 
Bombay was bifurcated in May, 19()0 
into Maharashtra and Gujarat. The lale<Jt 
reorganisation has come about as a result 
of the North f astern Arca.s (Reorgani¬ 
sation) Act, 1971. The Noith Eastern 
1 egion of the country, now has live States, 
namely, Assam, Nagal?nd, Meghalaya, 
Manipur and Tripura and two Union 
Territories, namely, Mi/oram and A'una- 
chal Pradesh. 

Territoiial reorganisation has led to 
consequential changes on the election 
scene. The composition of .State Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies has altered, delimitation 
of assembly constituencies has been done 
afresh or r, adjusted wherever necessary 
and orders relating to Scheduled Castes 
.ind Scheduled Tribes have been modified. 


The Wrong Ceiling 

Politicians, all over Inilia, are busy 
pulling down the ceilings on land, in¬ 
comes and what not, so as to usher in i 
Socialism The ceiling of die Uttar j 
Pradesh Vidhan Sahha apparently did i 
not relish this business. It came down \ 
on the members of the UP Vidhan 
Sahha, as 'they were discussing the I 
Urban Property Ceiling Bill on May ! 
fl, 197J, Happily, the falling blocks did \ 
not injure the legislators But business i 
M’fl.v clo.sed for the day and immediate 
steps were taken to repair the ceiling, ; 
so as to avoid similar mishaps in future, j 
PTl -Lucknow, Mav fi, 1973. 


Besides, mid-term elections in various 
Stales have added their own confusion. 
These elections, come at odd limes up¬ 
setting the statutory pattern of general 
elections- Between the first general election 
in 1951 -52 and the fifth general election 
in 1972, there have been as many as 20 
mid-term elections in different States 

Tabic 47 

General Elections 

1st General Election Dec, 1951- Jan. 1952 
2nd Mar. 1957 

3rd ., Feb. 1962 

4lh ,. I'eb. 1967 

5th ., Mar.--Apr 197? 

Table 48 


Mid-term Eleclions 


Pepsu fPunjab Ilarvana’ 
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Travancore C<»chin 
(Kerala' 
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Kerala 
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* Nagaland and I’on<licherry, have had two 
general elections, m the normal cour.se, 
though they were necessarily mid-term. 
'L'he legislative Aitsemhly of Nagaland was 
first constituted in .Ian. I9fil and that ot 
Pondicherry in Aiui. 19f»4. 

1972 Elections 

Sixteen States and two Union Terri¬ 
tories held elections in March and one 
Union Territory held in April 1972 as 
shown below: 
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Five States and five Territories did 
not go to polls (1) Kerala (2) Nagaland 
(3) Orissa ^4) T. Nadu (5) UP (States) 
(1) A & N. Islands (2) L M & A Islands 
(3) Chandigarh (4) D&N Haveli and 
(S) Arunachal Pradesh (Territories). 

Table 49 

State General Elections 1972 
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No. oj 
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seats 
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Assam 
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FT 

60 
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FT 

60 
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Punjab 

MT 
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7,242,166 

Rajasthan 

FT 
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13,939,000 

Tripura 

IT 

60 

762,427 

W. Bengal 

MT 

280 

22.304,856 

Territories 




Delhi 

IT 

56 

2.056,402 

Goa. Daman & 



Diu 

FT 

30 

450,277 

Mizoram 

FT 

30 

156,147 

(April) 





Election Results 

In Meghalaya the Ail Party Hill 
Leaders Conference, with 32 seats, won 
a slender majority—the Congress getting 
only nine seats- In the Union Territory of 
Goa, Daman and Diu, the Congress 
could secure only a solitary seat (in 
Daman). In Mizoram, the Congress got 
only six scats while the Mizo Union 
swept up 21 scats. But in all other States 
except Manipur, the Congress achieved 
a comfortable majority—a two-thirds 
majority in 12 of them. 


Table 50 
Election Results 
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• Mizo Union 

t Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party—18, United Goan Party—10 
t-f Manipuri People’s Party—15, United Naga Integration Council—3 
§ All Party Hill Leader's Conference—32 
Akali Dal—24 
Mizo Union—21 
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THE Indian econonay laboured under 
a double burden in 1971-72 and '72-li. 
There was a short fall in food production 
and a crazy spiral of rising prices- Food 
production in 73-74 does not give any 
cause for alarm but the spiral of rising 
prices does. 

Rising Prices 

The Economic Survey 1973-74 says, 
“The wholesale price index on December 
29, 1973 was 24 per cent higher than at 
the end of December, 1972. This order 
of increase, coming, as it did, in the wake 
of an increase of nearly 14 per cent in 
wholesale prices between December, 1971 
and December, 1972, was bound to cause 
widespread hardships to the people- 
Aithougli from all accounts, the 1973 kharif 
crop was much better than that of 1972, 
this has not made any visible impact on 
prices. The strong upward pressure on 
prices which developed in 1972 was ac¬ 
centuated in 1973. Compared to an 
average increase of 7.8 percent in 1972, the 
wholesale price index went up by 19-2 per 
cent in 1973. The seriousness of the price 
situation gets magnified if, instead of look¬ 
ing at the average increase in the price level 
over the year, we compare the level of 
wholesale price index at the beginning and 
end of the year. Thus, whereas between 
December 1971 and December 1972 the 
wholesale price index increased by 13.7 per 
cent, the index in December 1973 was 24 
per cent higher than in December 1972. 
Although price rose almost every month 
in 1973, the largest Increase took place in 
the period May to July The index regi¬ 
stered a mild decline for a brief period in 
August—September. However, from Oct¬ 
ober 1973 onwards, the index again rose 
every month, though at a much smaller 
pace than in May to July'’. 

“Inevitably, the increase in wholesale 
price had its repercussions on the cost of 
living. The All India Consumer Price In¬ 
dex, which went up by an average of 6.3 
per cent in 1972, registered a further in¬ 
crease of 16,8 per cent in 1973. The index 
for December, 1973, at 260 was 24 per 
cent higher than the index for December, 
1972”. 

There has been a persistent rise in 
prices in India from 19S6 except for a 
brief halt in 1968- The First Five Year Plan 


(1951—56) witnessed a decline of 17.3 per 
cent in the index of wholesale prices. The 
Second Plan (1956—61) saw a rise of 35 
per cent in prices, with articles of food and 
industrial raw materials leading- 

From 1961 onwards, prices have been 
rising steadily till 1968, when for the 
first time in 13 years, the price rise was 
halted and even reversed. The Price index 
fell by 9.6 points from 175.7 in 1967 to 
166.1 in 1968. But the fall was transient. 
From 1969 prices again shot up. 

The Increase in prices from 1970-71 to 
1974-7S is shown in the following table. 

Table 51 

Wholesale price Index: 1970-71 to 1974-75* 

Percentage increase over 
the previous year 


1970-71 

2. 8 

1971-72 

6. 5 

1972-73 

13. 6 

1973-74 

29. 9 

1974-75* 

36. 0 


* Annual rate of increase durint; the 

period April - July 1974. 

The spiral of mounting piices i-s 
acknowledged ail round but there appears 
to be much obscurantism regarding the 
causes. On the face of it, the mounting 
price spiral, is evidently a case of too much 
money chasing too few goods, that is to 
say, excessive money supply on the one 
hand and a relatively short supply position 
(of goods and services) on the other. 

Money Supply 

The Economic Survey (1973-74) an¬ 
alyses the money supply position vis-a vis 
the national economy as follows: 

“The Indian monetary scene in recent 
years has been characterised by an unusual¬ 
ly large expansion in money supply with 
the public. The annual rate of growth of 
money stock increased from 10.8 per cent 
in 1969-70 to 11.2 per cent in 1970i-71. In 
1971-72 and 1972-73 there was a further 
acceleration iu the rate of growth of money 
supply. Thuj, whereas in 1971-72 money 
supply increased by 13.1 per cert in 1972- 
73 the observed growth rate was 15.9 per 
cent. During the current financial year 
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money supply increased by 9,6 per cent 
between March 31, 1973 and January 25, 
1974. 

“The strong expansionary impact of 
monetary developments in recent years is 
also reflected in the behaviour of aggregate 
monetary resources with the public, con¬ 
sisting of money supply with the public and 
time deposits. The annual rate of growth 
of aggregate monetary resources went up 
from 12.4 per cent in 1969-70 to 17.7 per 
cent in 1972-73. In the current liscal year, 
there was a further expansion of 14.1 per 
cent until January 25, 1974”. (Also see 
Public Finance infra). 

“Although there is no mechanical 
relationship between the growth of 
money supply and the behaviour of 
prices in shoit period, it cannot be 

denied that a sustained increase in money 
supply far in excess of (lie rate of 
growth of real output during the fourth 
plan period has exerted a strong upward 
pressure on prices In the first two years 
of the Plan i.c., 1969-70 and 1970-71, the 
impact on prices was cushioned by a size¬ 
able growth of real output. However, in 
1971-72 and 1972-73 while the growth of 
money supply accelerateil, the rate of 
growth of real output declined. In the 
current fiscal year, as a result of a con¬ 
siderable increase in real output, the diver¬ 
gence between the rate of growth 
of money stock and that of leal output 
is likely to be reduced. However, the 
divergence is still large and considering 
also the impact of disproportionate in¬ 
crease in money stock during the last two 
years, the imbalance between aggregate 
demand and aggregate output remains”. 

The Economic Survey 

This view, in essence, is suppoi ted by 
Prof C. N. Vakil, who on behalf of a 
number of economists submitted a memo¬ 
randum, to the Prime Minister in I’cb. 
1974. He says “the price increase, which 
has continued unabated, despite the bum¬ 
per kharif harvest in 1973-74, is the out¬ 
come of an excessive imbalance between 
the annual rate of growth in the stock 
of money an<^ in the stock of basic con¬ 
sumption, and rcialcd production neces¬ 
sities. During the end of 1969 and the 
third week of Januaiy 1974, money supply 
had increased by 70 per cent, the level of 
wholesale prices by ^ per cent and the 
food articles by 62 per cent. Real output 
and supplies of necessities were only about 
12per cent and lO per cent higher in 197.3- 
74 as compared to 1969-70”. 


The National Council of Applied 
Economic Research has pointed out “The 
increase in money supply has been literal¬ 
ly phenomenal. Within less than three 
years, i e., from April 1971 to Novem¬ 
ber 1973, it has increased by Rs. 3,000 
crorcs (from Rs 7,280 crores to 
Rs. 10,273 crorcs) Of this, Rs 2,000 crores 
has been added since April 1972. From 
April 1973 to November 1973 the increase 
has been Rs. 720 crores- All this shows 
that the measures contemplated or taken 
by government to arrest the undue growth 
of money supply have so far had no 
Success”. 

Table 52 

Selected Economic Indicators 

(perccniaf’c vhanf’v 
oi/er previous year) 
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There ib always a timc4ag belwcen 
investment of money and the production 
of goods. If the pace of production, is 
artiticially pushed up by heavy invest¬ 
ments —as in planning - the increase of 
money supply, involved in the invest¬ 
ments, will be reflected as higher prices 
for the consumer goods produced. This 
is a natural consequence of heavy invest¬ 
ments. 

But this rise in price need not be 
self-sustaining, let alone, self-accelerating, 
as long as the investments yield in a 
reasonable period of time, a relative 
incrca.se in the output of goods- But if 
it does not and wc have greater and 
greater investments and take longer and 
longer time lags, for production, higher 
prices will come to stay and breed still 
higher prices- 

As Pi of V. K. R- V . Rao says “The 
Price rise becomes inflationary only when 
every rise in the price level becomes the 
base for a further rise in the price level 
and the process becomes not only self 
sustaining but also self-acccicrating''■ 

We had reached this stage of inflation 
in 1973 and did not know it. 

Proiluetioii 

The only eileciivc answer to this 
sort ot inflation is production, ‘'aggressive 
production’ as finance Minister Chavan 
described it in 1972. It is here, that the 
government J'umbled. Obsessed with the 
negative socialism of the Dutl Committee 
the government seemed more interested 
in obsliucting production than in promo¬ 
ting it. for example, it was found that 
many private companies, including the 
so called monopoly houses, were producing 
more than what their sanctioned capa..ity 
entitled them to. instead of being thankful 
for this production, the government of 
India proceeded to lake action against such 
Arms. It is only in the latter half of 1974 
that practical wisdom at last dawned on 
the government and it was decided to 
regularise such production. 

Industrial production in 1973 was 
almost stagnant at the 1972 level. As a 
result, during the fourth Plan as a whole, 
the average rale of increase of industrial 
► production of 4 per cent was not only 
less than half of the plan target of 9 
per cent per annum but also well below 
the growth rate of 7 5 per cent observed 
during the preceding two decades. 


Index of industrial production 

Actual 


5 ^^ ^ . 


Year 

Index level 

implicit in 
the Fourth 
Plan targei 

I'l 

Percentage 
variation ovt 

<4, ;■ 

-.it 

.S 5. 

5 V. 

Cl, SI 

19t.9 

175.6 

172.5 


7.1 

1970 

191.3 

180.5 


4.6 

1971 

208.5 

180.1 


3.1 

1972 

227.3 

199.2 


7.0 

1973 

247.8 

199 X 


0.3 
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January Muich 


197.0 


3.2 

April June 


194 4 


1.3 

July-September 


200.4 


3.0 

October- Dcccm btr 

206.5 


3.0 

1974 





January -March 


199.9(a> 

3.2 

April June 


202.8(al 

1.5 


(a) J'^hliinatcd by the Comineroc Kc^eurLli 
Bureau. 

Sec Industricl Produettoa infra 


Anti-iiitlalioiiary Steps 

1. Regulatory Measures 

The Govcinment of India has an¬ 
nounced a number of measures, witli a 
view to curbing inflation. On July 6, 
1974, the President promulgated two 
ordinances. The Companies (Temporary 
Restrictions Dividends; Ordinance and 
The Additional Emoluments (Compulsory 
Deposit) Ordinance. This was followed 
up on July 17, by The Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme (Income Tax Payers; 
Ordinance- New guidelines for the issue 
of Bonus Shares, increase in bankrate 
and selective credit restrictions were 
among the other measures adopted- 

All these measures, by implication, 
laid the blame for inflation upon the 
private sector and the people The real 
culprits, the government and its expensive 
progeny. Public Sector Undcitakings, were 
treated as the innocent vLtims of an 
inflation, enginnecred by private enterprise, 
smuggler kings, black money barons, 
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income tax-evaders, hoarders and black* 
marketeers. These Ordinances, guidelines, 
increase in bank rate and credit res¬ 
trictions have combined to put private 
sector and the people in a tight spot. 

Consider the interest rates. The 
nationalised banks have put up their 
rates to 20-24 per cent, even for advances 
against gold, which is the only sheild of 
the common man in financial emergencies. 
While it is still illegal for moneylenders 

to charge more than 12 per cent, it was 
made quite legal and even obligatory for 
the nationalised banks to collect 20 to 24 
per Cent from the harrassed people. 
The latest figures available (Aug. 1974) 
show that the Wholesale Price Index 

has not responded to these measures. 
(See Table below). 

Punitive measures 

Punitive measures against smugglers, 
blackmarketeers, tax evaders and the rest 
are the latest steps thai have been taken 
against inflation. The allegation is that 
Smuggler kings and Blackmoney Barons 
have created a parallel cconony. which is 
playing havoc with the national economy. 
A nation-wide hunt for smugglers and 
blackmarketeers was started in August 
and extensive publicity was given to 

arrests and detentions unearthing of 
unaccounted money and dchoarding of 

hoarded goods. Sensational news items 
regarding smugglers and blackmarketeers 
filled the newspapers and provided exciting 
reading to, the public. 

All this is very well. What the 
government forgets is that black money 
is bred by controls. And it is always 
building up, one way or another. So 
long as the pernicious system known as 
the License-Permit-Quota -Raj continues 

black money will grow and corrupt the 
whole nation. If the present day black 

money barons are garotted, others will 
take their place. 

However, it is claimed that this 
campaign h£'. brought out boarded goods 
and brought down the mounting prices. 


Stagflation 

The ofiicial claim that prices have 
started to come down, appears to be 
borne out by textiles. As from Nov. 1974, 


textile goods are being oiTered at reduced 
prices. AH textile shops, big and small, 
throughout India have announced re¬ 
duction sales at rates varying from 10 to 
40 per cent. The Textile mills argue that 
they were compelled to clear out stocks, 
because sales had fallen greatly and 
stocks at the mills were accumulating In 
view of the severe restrictions on bank 
advances, their resources had been strained 
to the breaking point and they were 
cutting down production. Similar condi¬ 
tions exist in the Engineering industries, 
which also report falling sales. 

This looks dangerously like Stag¬ 
flation. Stagflation according to Prof. 
Paul A. Samuelson “is a new name for 
a new disease. Stagflation involves infla¬ 
tionary rise in prices and wages, at the 
same that people are unable to find jobs 
and firms are unable to find customers 
for what their plants can produce”. In 

other words stagflation is made up of four 
elements (i) inflation or excessive money 

supply (2) Rising prices and wages (3) 
Unemployment and (4) Stagnation in 
production. All the four elements in 

different degrees arc in operation in our 
economy. It looks now, as if we arc on 
the threshold of stagflation. In the words 
of Prof- Minhas “A rampant inflation 
in a stagnant economy, is the most 
regressive form of taxation. It hurts the 
poor in their stomachs. This is what 
is happening in India today.” 

Wholesale Prices 

The Official wholesale price index 
for ‘all commodities' (with the year ended 
March, 1962 as 100) advanced by 2.5 per 
cent to 323.0 during August, 1974, as 

against 315.1 for the previous month At 
this level the index for August, 1974 was 
higher by 28.6 per cent when compared 
to 251.1 for August, 1973. The rise in 
the ‘all commodities’ was shared by an 
advance in the indices for ‘food articles’ 
by 2.4 per cent to 375.5, ‘fuel, power, 
light and lubricants' by 0.1 per cent to 
313.1, ‘industrial raw materials’ by 3.2 
per cent to 353.1, ‘chemicals’ by 0.2 per 
cent to 287.5, ‘machinery and transport 
equipment by 6.2 per cent to 255.8 and 
‘manufactures’ by 2.9 per cent to 261.0. 
However, the index for ‘liquor and tobacco’ 
declined by 2.0 per cent to 300.1 during 
the month under re\iew. 
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Table 54 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups & Sub Groups 

(Base I96l-62=>100) 


Groups & sub-group 


pood Articles 
Foodgrains 
Cereals 
Pulses 

fruits & vegetables 
Milk & milk products 
^ible oils 
IFish, eggs & meat 
fSugar & allied products 
^thers 

^Liquor & Tobacco 

Liquor 

.Tobacco 

!Fuel, Power Light & Lubricants 

I Coal 
!Coke 

^Mineral oils 
Rectified spirit 
Electricity 
Castor oil 

industrial Raw Materials 

Fibres 

Oilseeds 

Minerals 

Others 

Chemicals 

Machinery &, Transport Equipment 

Electrical machinery 

Non-Electrical machinery 

Transport equipment 

Manufactures 

Intermediate Products 

Textile yarn 

Leathers 

Metals 

Linseed Oil 

^’inished Products 

Textiles 

Metal Products 
Non-metailic products 
Chemical products 
Leather products (Shoes) 

Rubber products 
Paper products 
Oilcakes 

Miscellaneous products 
Ml Commodities 


Percentage 
rise( -1-) or fall (—) 


August '74 

July .74 

August '73 





Aug 1974 

Aug 1974 




July 1974 

Aug 1973 

375.5 

3G6.6 

298,8 

+2.4 

+25-7 

412 2 

391.5 

293.5 

+5.3 

+40.4 

390.7 

372.0 

268.8 

+ 5.0 

+45.3 

508 8 

479.1 

405.0 

+6.2 

+25.6 

349.1 

374.8 

284.4 

—6.9 

+22.7 

334.4 

335.5 

295.9 

—0.3 

+ 13.0 

422.2 

413.9 

359.2 

+2.0 

+ 17-5 

546.2 

540.4 

395.9 

+ 1.1 

+38.0 

310.8 

293.9 

298.4 

+5 8 

+4.2 

278.7 

287.4 

206.1 

—3.0 

+35.8 

300.1 

306.2 

247.5 

-2.0 

+21.3 

215.2 

215-2 

176.0 

Nil 

+22.3 

304.0 

310.3 

250.8 

—2.0 

+21.2 

313.1 

312.9 

190.9 

+0.1 

+64.0 

263.2 

263.2 

190.4 

Nil 

+38.2 

357.3 

357.3 

268.4 

Nil 

+33.1 

384.0 

383.6 

189.7 

+ 0.1 

+ 102.4 

323.1 

323 1 

296.8 

Nil 

+8.9 

186.5 

186.5 

161.3 

Nil 

+15.6 

385.7 

387.5 

414.4 

—0.5 

—6.9 

353.1 

342-3 

806.2 

+ 3.2 

+15.3 

298.9 

285.5 

220.1 

+4.7 

+ 35.8 

439.3 

423 7 

394.7 

+3.7 

+11.3 

158.1 

158.1 

157.0 

Nil 

+0.7 

286.3 

288.7 

282.3 

-0.8 

+1.4 

287.5 

286.8 

214.5 

+0.2 

+34.0 

255.8 

240.9 

177.7 

4 6.2 

+44.0 

233.1 

233.2 

174.1 

Neg 

+33-9 

296.8 

267.2 

191.7 

+111 

+54 8 

202.0 

200.4 

151.1 

+0.8 

+33.7 

261.0 

253.7 

194.7 

+2.9 

+34.1 

339.1 

337.3 

245.0 

+0.5 

+38.4 

289.! 

285.9 

210.8 

+1.1 

+37.1 

220 9 

236.3 

223.6 

—6.5 

—1.2 

403.8 

402.7 

276.7 

+0.3 

+45.9 

463.6 

434.4 

333.9 

+6.7 

+38.8 

240.8 

233.5 

182.5 

+3.1 

+31.9 

238.8 

230.7 

179.6 

+3-5 

+33.0 

272.8 

267.3 

212.0 

+2.1 

+28.7 

247.7 

225.9 

180.9 

+9.7 

+36.9 

237.4 

235.2 

165.9 

+0.9 

+43.1 

125.4 

125.4 

107.3 

Nil 

+ 16.0 

220.8 

213.9 

161.3 

+3 2 

+36.9 

217.4 

213.4 

143-3 

+ 1.9 

+51.7 

361.5 

340.6 

352.0 

+6.1 

+2.7 

170.4 

168.8 

129.9 

+0.9 

+31.2 

323 0 

315.1 

251.1 

+2.5 

+28.6 


Source: Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India Ministry of Industrial 
Development. 
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Adminiistralioii 

The President of India is the Supreme 
Commander or the Armed Forces. The 
President, however is only the titular head. 
The actual administration and operational 
control of the armed forces are vested 
in the Ministry of Defence and the 
Service, Headquarters of the Army, Navy 
and Air I’orce. The Ministry of Defence 
is mainly responsible for (1) co-ordination 
of the development and activities of the 
three Services (2) decisions on policy 
matters and (3) provision of financial 
resources. Although the over-all contred 
of the three Services is vested in the 
Ministry of Defence, the Services nor 
maliy function through their respective 
Service Headquarters, headed by the 
Chiefs of the Army Staff, Naval Staff 
and the Air Staff. 

liido-Pak War. The Defence Services 
have been re-organised and re-<-quippcd 
after the reverses India suffered in the 
Chinese attack in Ladakh and NBFA 
(now Arunachal Pradesh; in 1962. The 
mettle of the re-organised Service was 
put to the lest in 1971. In the light of 
experience, gained during the Indo-Pak 
War, the armed forces were rc-organised 
in 1973. 

Defence Expenditure. India's defence 
expenditure both on per capita basis and 
as a percentage of the tfross National 
Product is one of the lowest in the 
world In 1971-72 our defence expendit¬ 
ure of Rs. 1,411 crorcs, formed only 
3.8 per cent of the C. N. P or about 
three dollars per capita. The 1972-73 bud¬ 
get provided for a defence expenditure 
of Rs. 1.404 crores. 

In 1973-74, the Defence expenses 
came to Rs. 1750 crores. In spite of 
several constraints on the economy, the 
Defence expenditure continued to rise 
with the 1974-75 budget providing Rs. 1915 
crorcs, initially and adding Rs. 75 
crores in a Supplementary budget. 

The Army 

Since 1964, the overall sanctioned 
strength of the Army has remained at 
8.28 lakhs all ranks. Over the past eight 
years, howt - cr, the fighting capability has 
increased from 21 to 25. Division force 
and the tecth-to-tail ratio was stepped 
uplo 62.38- 

The army is organised into four Com¬ 
mands— Western, Pastern, Southern and 
Central —each under a Oencral Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of tlic rank of 
Lieutenant General. The Commands are 


divided into Areas, each under a General, 
Officer Commanding of the rank of^ 
Major General ■ 1 he Areas arc sub¬ 

divided into Sub-Areas, each under a 
Brigadier. In 1973 the Western Com- 
' mand was bifurcated into the Northern 
Command and the Western Command. 
The Northern Command is entrusted witli 
the defence of borders with Pakistan 
and Chinn in .lammu and Kashmir, Hima¬ 
chal and Punjab. The Western Com¬ 
mand remains in charge of the rest of 
the areas of the old Western Command. 

The Aimy Headquarters, New Delhi, 
functions under the Chief of Army StalT 
assisted by Jive Principal Staff Officers, the 
Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, Deputy 
Chief of the Aimy Staff, Adjutant General. 
Master General of Ordnance and Quarteri* 
Master General—all Lieut. Generals. 

The Enginccr-in-Chief is the head of 
the Corps of Engineers. He advises the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Services and 
the Director General of Ordnance 
Factories on all matters concerning 
works, including their planning and 
construction. 

The Millitary Secretary maintains per¬ 
sonal records of offii,ers and is respon¬ 
sible for their postings and transfers, 
promotions and retirement as well as for 
the grant of honorary ranks. 

The Navy 

The Naval Headquaiters in New Delhi 
IS in overall charge of all naval opcia- 
lions. The Navy is headed by the Chief of 
the Navil Staff with Principal Staff Officers 
As reoi ganised in 1973, three Principal 
Staff'Officers, namely, the Chief of Per¬ 
sonnel, the Chief of Material and the 
Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff will hold 
the rank of Vice Admiral. The two other 
Principal Staff Officers, the Chief of Log!-’ 
sties and the Deputy Chief of Naval Staff 
newly created in 1973) will have the rank 
of Rear Admirals- Under the new set-up 
the Navy will have four Vice-Admirals, 
three at the Headquarters and one in 
charge of the Western Naval Command. 

There will be thirteen Rear-Admirals, 
six at the Headquarters, one at the 
National Defence (TolJegc. Delhi and the 
others, F O C-in -C of Eastern Naval 
Command, F O C Western Fleet, F O C 
Eastern Elect, Director General, Naval 
Dock Yard Expansion Sclieme, Bombay 
and Director tieneral. Naval Dockyard, 
Vlsakhapatanam. 

The Navy has two I'Jeeis—the Western 
Fleet and the Eastern Fleet. The two 
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I lecls consist of llic aircraft carrier INS 
Vikrant (Flagship of the Navy), two 
cruisers, two destroyer squadrons, a number 
of frigate squadrons, including some of 
M.hc latest types of anti-submarine and anti- 
laircraft frigates, a squadron of anti sub- 
I marine patrol vessels, three mine-sweep¬ 
ing squadrons, conventional type submari¬ 
nes, a submarine depot ship and fast 
boats carrying surface to-surfacc guided 
missiles A squadron of Sea -King has 
been acquired to augment the air compo¬ 
nent of the aircraft carrier INS Vikrant. 

The Navy has control of all coastal 
batteries. 

INS Nilgiri, the first Britisii designed 
I Indian-built warship of the Leander class 
I was commissioned on June 3, 1972 by the 
I Prime Minister. Another frigate 1 N S 
I IJdayagiri was launched in Oct. 1972 and 
ia third, IN S Himgiri is to be commis- 
^ Joned in 1973 74. 

■ Air Force 

The Chief of the Air Stall' is assisted 
■y four Principal Staff Officers controll¬ 
ing the main branches of the Air Hcad- 
L quarters, viz, the Vice Chief of the Air 
‘ Staff, the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, 
ihe Air Ofliccr-ln Charge Administration 
and the Air OfTicer-in-Charge Maintenance, 
all holding the rank of Air Marshals 

Under the Air Headquarters come live 
major Air force formations, namely 
4 Western, Eastern and Central Air com- 
* niands and Training and Maintenance 
Commands 

The Indian Air Force has 45 squadrons 
iiiid is one of the more important air 
too-cs of the world today. In its combat 
squadrons, a significant proportion is 
current supersonic aircraft. The MlG-21 
I and Gnat interceptors, the Hi'’-24 (Maurut) 
lighter bomber, MS 748 transpoi t aircraft, 
and Alouettc -III helicopiers are produced 
'tl the country. 

The transport fleet, which till some 
vears ago consisted mainly of Dakotas 
and Fairchild Packets, has been moder¬ 
nised and now includes Otters, AN-12s, 
and some Caribous SU- 7. The helicopter 
fleet consists mainly of MI-4s and 
Alouelte-III helicopters. India -built HT-2, 
1 (i G Texan Dakotas and Vampires arc 
used for training purposes. 

Training Institutions 

National Defence College set up at 
,Ncw Delhi in 1960, trains senior ollicers of 

three Services on the pattern of the 
Imperial Defence College in the UK. 

National Defence Academy, Khada- 
[l^vasla is the main feeder source for 
heers of the three Services- 


The Academy conducts a three year 
combined basic training course for cadets 
of all the three Services, after which 
they arc sent for specialised training. 

Defence Services Staff College. Train¬ 
ing in their respective Service establish¬ 
ments is imparted to serving officers on an 
inter-Service basis at the Defence Ser¬ 
vices Staff College, Wellington. About 
150 officers from the three Services arc 
trained every year, the duration of the 
course being 10 months. 

Armed Forces Medical College, Poona, 
besides imparting training to newly com¬ 
missioned medical ofliccrs, runs refresher 
courses for medical oiliccrs of the Armed 
I’orces to keep them up to date in their 
profession. 

Indian Military College. Run on the 
lines of public schools, the Rashlriya 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
prepares future oiliccrs for the three 
Services by imparting preliminary pre- 
cadet training to such pupils who desire 
subsequently to choose a military career. 
Ii serves as a feeder to the National 
Defence Academy. 

Army Colleges and Schools. Ihc Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun, is the 
premier ccntic for training o'licers of the 
Army. The main source of entry into 
the .Academy is the National Defence 
Acaaemy. 

The Armoured Coips Centre and 
fJehool, Ahmcdnagar, undertakes the 
training of regimental instructors, squadron 
commandcis and regional commanders of 
the corps. The College of Military 
Engineering, Kirkee, imparts training to 
ofliccrs and other ranks in all aspects of 
military engineering. 

The School of Signals at Mhow imparts 
basic and advanced technical training 
in telecommunications and signal tactics. 
The School of ArtiJleiy at Deolali provides 
training in I'eld, anti tank and anti¬ 
aircraft artillery. The Infantry School at 
Mhow conducts courses, in the tactical 
and administrative handling of infantry 
units and sub units for senior ollicers and 
junior commanders of all corps in the 
Army. The Ordnance School at Jabalpur 
imparts specialised corps training in the 
idcntilication handling, storage, care, 
custady and preservation of all items, 
including ammunition and explosives, 
stocked by ordnance depots. 

Some of the other Army training cen¬ 
tres and schools arc; the Service Corps 
School, Bareilly: the Remounts and Veteri¬ 
nary Centre and School, Meerut: the 
School of Physical Training, Poona: the 
Army and Air Transport Support School, 
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Agra; the School of Mechanical Trans* 
port, Faizabad; the Corps of Military 
Police Centre and School, Pachtnarhi; the 
Military School of Music, Pachmarhi; 
Army Cadet College, Poona and the 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
School, Trimulgberry. 

Naval Training Centres. Except for 
highly specialised technical courses, train¬ 
ing of ail oflicers and men of the Navy 
is undertaken at the main naval train¬ 
ing centres located at Cochin, Bombay 
and Visakapatnam. 

The principal training centres of the 
Navy are INS Venduruthy and the Naval 
Air Station Garuda both situated at 
Cochin. INS Venduruthy is the premier 
training establishment, comprising techni¬ 
cal schools for gunnery, communications, 
navigation and torpedo and anti-submarine. 
INS Garuda has the training aircraft of 
the Navy and some technical schools. 

At INS Shivaji. Lonavla (Maharashtra), 
mechanical engineers and artificers are 
trained. 

INS Valsura, Jamnagar, trains oflicers 
and men of the Electrical Branch of the 
Service. 

New recruits coming into the Navy are 
trained at INS drears, Visakhapatnam, 
and on completion of their courses be¬ 
come sailors. Officers and men of the 
Supply and Secretariat Branch are trained 
at INS Hamla in Bombay. Sea training 
is imparted by the Fleet. 

Air Force Colleges and Schools. The 
basic flying training for pupil pilots is 
imparted at the Pilot Training Establish¬ 
ment and the intermediate training at the 
Air Force Flying College, Jodhpur. Ad¬ 
vanced flying and conversion training on 
jets and multi-engined aircraft is con¬ 
ducted at the Jet Training and Transport 
Training Wings of the Air Force at 
Hyderabad and Yelahanka. Pupil navi¬ 
gators also have their initial training at 
Jodhpur and advanced training at Banga¬ 
lore before graduating as fuilfledged air¬ 
crew. 

The Air Force Administrative College, 
Coimbatore, trains oflicers in various 
ground duties, and medical officers receive 
training at the School of Aviation Medi¬ 
cine, Bangalore. The Air Force Technical 
College, J..lahalli, trains officers in engi¬ 
neering signals and armament and electrical 
engineering. 

Flying instructors are trained in a 
separate school at Tambaram. Another 
school, located at Tambaram, trains air¬ 
men in technical trades. A school for 
higher staff studies in combined land air 
warfare has been instituted at Hyderabad. 


Paratroopers for air borne units of the 
Army are trained at the Paratroopers 
Training School, Agra. 

Auxiliary Forces 

The Territorial Army which was raised' 
in October 1949, is designed to give the 
youth of the country an opportunity for 
receiving military training in their spare 
time and to serve the country in times of 
emergency by providing units to the regular 
Army. Membership of the Territorial Army 
does not involve service outside India except 
under a special order of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. The Territorial Army is com¬ 
posed of Units of Artillery, infantry, 
the Corps of Engineers (including Rail¬ 
ways, Ports, Docks and Inland Water¬ 
ways). the Corps of Signals (including 
Posts and Telegraphs), the Medical Corps 
and the Corps of Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers- 

The Territorial Army has two types 
of units—provincial and urban. Training 
for recruits in the provincial units lasts 
30 days. In the urban units training is 
given for 32 days in the evenings after 
working hours, at week-ends or on holi¬ 
days- Every member of the Territorial 
Army who has undergone recruit training 
is liable to undergo annual training for 
two calendar months in the provincial 
units and for a period varying from a 
minimum of 144 hours to a maximum 
of 240 hours In the urban units, inclu¬ 
ding a camp of eight to fourteen days. 

The National Cadet Corps consists of 
three Divisions namely. Senior. Junior and 
Girls. The Senior and Junior Divisions are 
composed of three Wings—Army, Navy and 
Air Force. The Army Wing has units o( 
the Armoured Corps, the Artillery, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Signals Corps, 
the Infantry, the Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical and the Medical Corps. 

In addition to normal basic trainingy 
cadets of the technical units receive 
specialised training. 

Participation in the NCC was made 
compulsory for all able-bodied male 
college students in 1964. In view of the 
report of the Education Commission 
which suggested a National Service Pro¬ 
gramme for students and the growing 
opinion among educationists in favour of 
making NCC training optional, all uni¬ 
versities but nine have made participation 
in NCC entirely voluntary. 

The Auxiliary Cadet Corps was started 
to cope with the demand for military train-*' 
ing for boys and girls in schools who can¬ 
not get admission to the National Cadet 
Corps. It has now been replaced by 
National Fitness Corps. 
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Planning Commission 

A planned economy for development 
nad been advocated in India, long before 
independence. But it was only after inde¬ 
pendence that a planned programme of 
development was taken up. In March, 
1950, the Government of India set up 
a Planning Commission to prepare a 
plan for ‘the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the country’s resources’. 
The Planning Commission has since been 
functioning as the king'pin of national 
development. 

The First plan was a rather haphazard 
venture, as the Planning Commission had 
no reliable statistics to work upon. Be¬ 
sides, the plan had to be co-related to 
the prevailing activities of various govern¬ 
ment departments. The result was a 
patchwork of isolated projects. All the 
same, the plan had a national character 
and was based on a rational hypothesis. 
It laid emphasis on agriculture, irrigation, 
power and transport so as to provide an 
infra-structure for rapid industrial expan¬ 
sion in future. The plan turned out to be 
more than a success, mainly because it 
was supported by two good harvests in 
ihe last two years. “Harvests” as the 
'Vorld Bank report of 1970 says, “make 
all the difference in the Indian economy, 
which operates so near the subsistence 
margin.” 

Second Plan (1956—61) 

The Second Plan (1956-61) was a 
big leap forward and appeared a little 
too ambitious, in the beginning It laid 
s,pecial stress on heavy industries. The 
Industrial policy resolution was amended 
so as to shift the primary responsibility 
for development on the public sector. 
Private sector was left to handle consumer 
industries. But the great quantity of imports 
that the plan envisaged in both the public 
and private sectors, practically denuded 
India’s accumulated sterling balances (as 
much as Rs- SOOcrores in two years) and 
compelled the country to seek extensive 
foreign aid. Agriculture and small-scale 
industries remained sluggish, without 
adding any momentum to development. 
^^‘Inflationary pressures too rose sharply in 
the early years of the Second Plan and 
although a massive tax effort was put 
through, the Plan ended up with far 
greater deficit financing than was envi¬ 
saged”. However, by the end of the 


Second Plan agricultural output had in¬ 
creased and price situation had eased. 

Third Plan (1961-66) 

Third Plan rode on a wave of high 
expectations following the overall growth 
of the Indian economy in the first two 
Plan periods. The Third Plan was 
essentially an attempt to create a 
self-sustaining, economy for India. Internal 
resources, having been strained to the 
utmost, the Plan had to rely on heavy 
foreign aid. But reliance on foreign aid 
was approved in the immediate future, 
so as to avoid foreign aid in the mediate 
future. In other words, like the war to 
end war, India accepted foreign aid so 
as to end foreign aid altogether. 

Review of the Third Plan. During the 
Third Plan national income (revised 
series) at I960—61 prices rose by 20 per 
cent in the first four years and registered 
a decline, 5 6 per cent in the last year. 
Per capita real income in 1965-66 was 
about the same as it was in I960—61, the 
result of the meagre growth rate of 
national income having been almost 
completely neutralised by the 2.5 per cent 
rate of growth of population. 

Agriculture played a devastating role 
with production remaining indilTerent in 
the first three years and precipitately falling 
in the last two, mainly on account of 
drought. The Jndo-Pakistan war of 1965 
aggravated an already difiicult situation. 
This led to large-scale imports of food- 
grains and other agricultural commodities, 
a greater dependence on foreign aid and 
to a larger deficit financing. 

On the balance of payments side, 
strains had begun to develop at the very 
beginning of the Third Plan. In the face 
of rising food and other imports and in- 
sulficient increase in exports the situation 
worsened; the country sought larger and 
larger foreign assistance. Hostilities in 
1965 followed by the two bad harvests 
further aggravated an already difiicult 
situation. In order to meet the increase 
in defence expenditure and other elements 
of non-Plan expenditure, a bold effort 
at raising taxes was made during some 
years of the Third Plan and in particular 
in 1963-64. The larger commitments of 
non-Plan expenditure and 'he rising 
costs of investment could not however, 
be fully met by domestic resource mobi¬ 
lisation. In the event, inflationary 
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pressures were generated afTccting domes¬ 
tic savings and eroding resources for 
financing development. 

A growing trade deficit and mounting 
debt obligations, led to more and more 
borrowings from the International Mone¬ 
tary l-'und. The rupee was devalued in 
June, I9<)6, to little purpose, as it soon 
turned out. The Third Plan had become 
stuck. 

Annual Plans 1966-69 

The Third Plan having gone awry, 
planning itself had become discredited in 
the eyes of many and demands were 
made from diflerent quarters to declare 
a Plan holiday. But neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the Planning Commission 
admitted failure- They refused to fall in 
with the demand for a Plan holiday and 
proceeded to draw up the Fourth Plan as 
from 1965-67. Bui the condition of the 
economy and the exigencies of circum¬ 
stances were such that the Fourth Plan 
was put into operation piece-meal in the 
form of Annua/ Plans The Annual Plans 
continued foi 1966 67, 1967 -1 >8 and 

1968-69 

Depressed farm output for two con¬ 
secutive years 1965—66 and 1966-67, 

decline in the rate of growth of indus¬ 
trial production and pressure on the 
price line eroded resources available fiu 
the Annual Plans Receipts from laves 
were below the anticipated levels and 
non Plan expenditures were higher 
because of increases in dearness allow 
ance to < tovcrnmenl employees, grant 
of food subsidies, higher cost of Govern¬ 
ment purchases and increase in 1966 67 
in the rupee cost of interest on foreign 
loans due to devaluation. 

The shortfall in the Annual Plans was 
made up by deficit financing, which added 
upto Rs. 68? crorcs during the three 
annual plans—Rs 189 crores {1966-67) 
Rs. 224 crorcs (l‘*67-68) and Rs. ?''9 
crores ■1968-69 

Fourth Plan (1969-74) 

The Fourth Plan (1969— ^4) officialiy 
commenced on April 1, 1969 with the 

publication of the Draft Plan Growth 
with stability was the main objective of 
the Plan. Agriculture was expected to 
lead the owlh with a rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. Such a growth in agriculture 
would set up a chain reaction in several 
spheres of economy. The target for the 
growth rate of industry was set at about 
nine per cent pei annum Altogether 
the national income was expected to 
increase at the rate of 5.5 per cent per 
annum. Allowing for the increa.se of 
population at the rate of about 2 5 per 


cent, the per capita income was expected 
to increase at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum or about 16 percent in the Fourth 
Plan period. 

Annual Plan 1973—74 
The Annual Plan for 1973—74, the last 
year of the Fourth Plan as reported to 
both Houses of Parliament was pub 
lished on May H', 1973 

The Plan outlay will be financed to 
the extent of 88 per cent from domestic 
resources and deficit financing has been 
kept at a “modest level” of Rs. 85 
crores. 

External assistance was assumed at 
Rs 448 crorcs (as aguinsl Rs. 380 crorcs 
last year; 

The total outlay of the Plan is 
Rs. 4,364 25 crores of which the States’ 
share is Rs 1,836 crorcs, inclusive of the 
Central assistance of Rs. 855 crores 

The outlay represents a 10 per cent 
step-up over the plan allocation for 
1972 73 and a little over 27 per cent of 
the Fouith Plan outlay in the Public 
.Sector. 

Fourth Plan-Growth Rates 

During the fouilh Plan period, aga¬ 
inst the targeted growth rate of 5.7 per 
cent, the economy experienced fluctuating 
iinniial growth rates 

Table 55 


Rates of Growth during Fourth 
Five Year Plan 





?-2 V 




1. Agriculture 5.0 

2. Mining & 

Manufact¬ 
uring 7.7 

3 Electricity, 

Gas and 
Water Supply 9 3 

4, Construction 8.6 

5. Transport 

& Commu¬ 
nication 6.4 

6 Public Admi¬ 
nistration and 
Defence 2.0 

7. Other 

services 4.7 

8 Net Domestic 
Product at 
factor cost 5.7 



r, 

4 

hs. 

rv 

1 

Os 

rX 

f 

• 

^t 

fs- 

o 


On 

'JN 





5.1 

4 7 

1 7 

5..*^ 

5 0 

1 8 

2.9 

4.3 

9.4 

4.8 

6 6 

7.2 

6 7 

24.8 

1.8 

9.2 

5 8 

4 '■/ 

5 0 

3.8 

7.4 

2.5 

12.1 

8.9 

6.5 

1 0 

3 8 

4 1 


5.2 4.2 1.7 0.( 

Note: The rates of growth given above are 
subject to revision as and when the 
estimates of Net Domestic Product iiet 
revised. 
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FIFTH PLAN 
(1974—79) 

Objectives—The concrete objectives of 
the fifth five-year Plan are the two strategic 
i/oals of removal of poverty and attainment 
of economic self-reliance. To attain the 
I wo basic objectives it is necessary that we 
achieve higher rate of growth better 
distribution of incomes and a very signific¬ 
ant step up in the domestic rate of savings 
during the fifth five-year Plan. 

Perspective Plan 

The Fifth Plan hvis been drawn up as 
a part of a long-term Perspective Plan 
covering the period 1974 75 to 1985 86- 
The Perspective Plan describes the emer - 
jung demographic structure trends in 
urbanisation, the increase in labour force, 
the external sector of the economv and 
ihe long term output structure of the 
Indian economy in consonance with the 
objective oi removal of poverty. Long 
term rate of growth which Indian economy 
has to achieve on self-sustainmg basis 
will be 6.2 per cent per annum. One of 
the fundamental conclusions of the Pers¬ 
pective plan is that the ci\’ation of cm 
nfoyment is ffoinf: to he the single most 
mportant cliallcnftc to devi lopmcnt pinri/tine 
during the perspective period- 

Resources — Non-inf!aliona:v develo¬ 
pment IS the keynote of the fifth live-year 
Plan This will be acheived by attaining 
the needed rate of growth of wage goods, 
especially agr*..iiltiiral for mass-consum¬ 
ption and accelerated development of the 
'core' sectors i e. steel, coal, cement 
fertiliser, power etc. 

The principal instn^cnt-s of rcsoufce 
jjnobilisation arc taxation, borrowings and 
pricing policies in relation to public 
enterprises- In essence, the stepping up 
of public savings is the corner stone of 
the resource mobilisation strategy. 

Private Sector 

The private sector will luve to play 
an important role in savings and inve¬ 
stments. Household savings, will he one 
of the main sources. Domestic expenses 
on non-essential items'will have to be 
c^ut down and the'savings thus.' cITected 
'will have to be channelled into productve 
investments. Similarly, the private cor¬ 
porate sector should be induced to create 
more savings, by an .“appropriate mix 
.'f incentives and disincentives". 


F.xternal Assi.stanre 

External assistance will be brought down 
to the minimum level possible. This 
means, that our exports have to be deve¬ 
loped, so as to earn enough foreign 
exchange Similarly, Science and Techno¬ 
logy, will have to play the crucial role 
in making the nation self-sufficient. 

A .Special Objective. 

A Special objective of the Plan is to 
increase the consumption of the lowest 
30 per cent of our population The pri 
ncipal instrument that will be utilised for 
this purpose is creaiion of additional 
cmplojmem opportunities. 

Tabic 56 


Projecleil Sectoral Growth Plan 


A VC rape annual 


rate 

growth 

Sector 


{%) 

Value of 

Value 


output 

addeil 

Agriculture 

4 67 

3.89 

Mining and Manufaruirmg S.27 

8.11 

(a) Mining 

10.47 

9.86 

(b Manufacturing 

R.21 

7.98 

'i) food products 

5 12 

4.78 

(ii' textiles 

5.12 

1.10 

(iii) wood and paper 



products 

6.90 

4 93 

(iv'i leather and rubber 



products 

7 65 

7.32 

Vi chemical products 

12 43 

12 35 


fvi coal and petroleum 


products 

10 61 

6.87 

vii) non-meiallic 

mineral products 

8 70 

S.20 

iViii) basic metals 

12.58 

11.76 

■ix) metal products 

8.86 

R.64 

(x) non-electrical 

engineering products 13.58 

13 5(. 

(\i) electrical engineering 
products 

9.49 

8.91 

'xii) transport equipment 

7.24 

7.24 

(xiiii instruments 

9.28 

8 20 

'xiv) miscellaneous 

industries 

8.60 

8.41 

Electricity 

10.84 

9.87 

Constiuction 

8.77 

8.70 

Transport 

1.13 

5.63 

Services 

6 27 

6.65 

Total 


5 50 
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Outlay 

An outlay of Rs. 53,411 crores is 
envisaged for the fifth five-year Plan. 
Of the aggregate outlay Rs- 37,250 crores 
is in the public sector and Rs. 16,161 
crores in the private sector. In the 
public sector Rs. 31,670 crores are provid¬ 
ed for investment and Rs. 5,580 crores 
for current outlay. 

Out of the total investment of Rs. 
47,561 crores, Rs. 45,130 crores will be 
financed by domestic savings and Rs. 2431 


crores from the net inflow of funds from 
the rest of the world. The distribution 
of total investment between diflerent 
sectors is given below: 

Rs. (crores) 


1. Public Sector 31400 

2. Private sector 16161 

(i) Corporate 5261 

(ii) Co-operative 084 

(iii) Household 10216 

3. Total investment 47561 


Table 57 


Public Sector Outlays 

fRs crores) 


Heads oj development Centre 

States 

Union 

Territories 

Total 

1. 

Agriculture 

1946 

2717 

67 

4730 

2. 

Irrigation 

140 

2515 

26 

2681 

3. 

Power 

738 

5343 

109 

6190 

4. 

Mining & Manufacture 

8180 

742 

17 

8939 

5. 

Construction 

25 

— 

— 

25 

6, 

Transport and Communication 

sm 

1297 

91 

7115 

7. 

Trade & Storage 

194 

11 

— 

205 

8. 

Housing and Real Estate 

237 

338 

25 

2600 

9. 

Banking, Insurance 

90 

— 

— 

90 

10. 

Public Administration & Defence 

60 

30 

8 

9fi 

11- 

Other Services 

1953 

3580 

257 

5790 


(!) Education 

484 

1155 

87 

1726 


(ii) Health 

253 

517 

26 

79(. 


(iii) Family planning 

516 

— 

— 

516 


(iv) Nutrition 

70 

330 

— 

400 


(v; Urban development 

252 

272 

19 

543 


(vi) Water supply 

16 

924 

82 

102.1 


(vii) Social welfare 

200 

26 

3 

229 


(viii) Welfare of backward classes 

55 

167 

4 

226 


Ux) Labour welfare 

15 

38 

4 

57 


( x) Miscellaneous 

92 

151 

32 

275 

12. 

Science and Technology* 

419 

— 

— 

419 

13 

Hill and Tribal Areas 


500 

— 

500 


Total 

1957'/ 

17075 

600** 

37250t 


* Includes provision for the Departments of Atomic Energy. Space, Science and Techno¬ 
logy, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Supply and Anthropological 
Survey. In addition, a provision of Rs. 6U crores for Science and Technology .p 
included in the respective sectors. 

*• Tentative, 

t The sectoral outlays total upto Rs 37382 crores. A reduction of Rs. 132 crores wouM 
be effected to keep the total at Ks. 37250 crores or alternatively additional resource^ 
to this extent would be found. 
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National Programme of Minimum Needs 

The national programme for minimum 
needs as incorporated in the fifth Plan 
, envisages a frontal attack on Socio-econo- 
'mic problem by attempting to allocate 
adequate resources for social consumption 


for all areas. In this programme, attention 
is concentrated on the programmes relat¬ 
ing to elementary education, rural health, 
nutrition, drinking water, provision of 
house sites, slum improvement, rural 
roads and rural electrification. 


1 able 58 


Outlays for National Programme for Minimum Needs 


j Item 

i 

I 

, Elementary Education 
Rural Health 

' Nutrition 
' Rural Water Supply 

'■ Rural Roads 

House sites for landless 

I Slum Improvement 
Rural Electrification 

Total 


Expenditure in 
the fourth 
Plan 

Outlay in 
the fifth 
Plan 

225 88 

451.51* 

22.79 

291.47 

1.38 

165 11 

580.20'« 

554.00 

206 28 

498 00 

4 46 

107.95 

6.91 

94.63 

427.1! 

276.03** 

1059 92 

2203.79,^/ 'h 


(Rs crores) 


Remarks 


’^This is in addition to Rs 
249.52 

crores for support program¬ 
mes under Elementary Edu¬ 
cation. 

‘a Including CARE assistance 
in the form of food 
mainly for mid-day meal 
programme. 

**This is in addition to Rs 
400 crores under Rural 
Electrification Corporation 


•I 'll Excluding outl.ivs for 
Union Territor 


Annual Plan 1974-75 

The outlay for tne first year of the 
fifth plan, 1974-75 has been fixed at Rs. 
4,833.68 crores. 

For the year 1974-75 the total outlay, 
taking the centre and states represents an 
increase varying from Rs. 400 crores 
according to the Finance ministry to 
Rs. 562 crores according to *he Planning 
Commission, over the original provision 
made for 4973-74. The Planning 
Commission has stated that in the State 
plans for the first year of the fifth Plan, 
higher priority has been accorded to power, 
irrigation and agriculture. The increase 
over the provisions made last year are 
Rs. 141 crores for power, Rs- 95 crores 
for irrigation and Rs. 27 crores for 
agricultural and allied programmes. 


The central assistance to State for the 
1974 -75 Plan is as follows: (in crores 
of rupees) 

Andhra Pradesh 48.75: Assam 40.04: 
Bihar 68.68: Gujarat 32.17: Haryana 
15.99: Himachal Pradesh 22.35: Jammu 
and Kashmir 30 21: Karnataka 35.40: 
Kerala 35.72: Madhya Pradesh 53.32: 

Maharashtra 49.98: Manipur 7 52; 

Meghalaya 8.85: Nagaland 7.12: Orissa 
32.70: Punjab 20 64; Rajasthan 46.06: 
Tamil Nadu 41.15: Tripura 7.61: Uttar 
Pradesh 106.89: West Bengal 44.91: 
Unallocated for Hills and Tribal Areas 
25.000, Total Rs- 780 15 crores. Accord¬ 
ing to tentative arrangements, the central 
assistance is expected to be generally in 
the form of 70 per cent loan and 30 per 
cent grant except for hill areas for which 
a larger grant assistance will be availsble 
as in the fourth Plan. 
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CENTRAL BUDGET 


Federal Structure 

The tndian financial system has gradu¬ 
ally evolved on federal lines. Before 1871, 
the Central Government had complete 
control over provincial revenues and ex¬ 
penditure All the revenues were credited 
to the Central Government and the 
Central Government made fixed grants to 
the provinces to meet their expensc.s. 
Under the Government of India Act 
1919, a complete separation between 
Central and Provincial heads of revenue 
was made. Income tax and Central 
stamps were assigned to the Centre, and 
Excise, Judicial stamps. Land Revenue 
and Irrigation were made over to the 
Provinces. Under the Government of 
India Act I93S, Income tax (excepting 
Agricultural Income tax) was to be col¬ 
lected by the Centre and a percentage of 
the net proceeds was to be distributed 
among the Provinces. 

The allocation of revenues between the 
Centre and the States has always been a 
contentious subject. Before the Indian 
Constitution came into force, this question 
was settled by special commissions appo¬ 
inted from time to time Constitution 
Article 280 empowers the President to 
appoint periodic Finance Commissions 
for this purpose every five years or ear¬ 
lier as the President deems fit. Six Fi¬ 
nance Commissions have been appointed 
since 1951, the last in 1972 

Sources of Revenue- 

Centre and States 

The main sources of Central revenue 
are customs duties, excise duties levied 
by the Central Government, corporation 
tax and income tax, wealth tax and pro¬ 
fits transferred from the Reserve Bank 
and Railways and contributions made by 
the Posts and Telegraphs. The main 
sources of revenue for the States are land 
revenue, sales tax, agricultural income 
tax, state excise duties, registration and 
stamp duties The share of Central taxes 
and duties and grants-in aid received 
from the Centre constitute a substantial 
item in State Finance. 

The devolution of resources from the 
Centre to the States is perhaps the most 
important feature of public finance in 
India. The States receive not only their 
share of Central taxes and duties, sta¬ 
tutory grants and grants in-aid, but also 


loans for various development schemes 
and for rehabilitation purposes. 

Growth of Revenues 
The revenues of the government of 
India, have been steadily going up year 
by year. In 1950-51, the total net 
revenue* of the union government stood 
at 405.86 crores. In 1973-74 Revised 
estimates, it had passed the 5000 crore 
mark at Rs. 5102.95 chores. In 1974-75 
the budget estimates a net revenue of Rs. 
5640 86crores for the Union government. 

Tax and Non-tax Revenues 
Non-tax revenues accrue, from interest 
receipts, currency and Mint, irrigation, ‘ 
electricity, public works, administrative 
services, and social and developmental 
services. The share of the non-tax revenue 
in the total revenues of the government has 
progressively increased from 1950-51. In 
that year, out of the aggregate revenue of 
Rs 405 86 crores, non-tax sources ac¬ 
counted for 12 pei cent and tax sources 
for the rest, namely 88 per cent. In 1974- 
7J, the total revenue is estimated at 
Rs. 5640.86 crores, out of which non-tax 
sources will account for Rs. 1340.40 crores 
or 23 8 per cent roughly, while taxes will 
bring in 4,300.35 crores or approximately , 
76.2 per cent of the total revenue. 

Direct and Indirect Taxes 
Direct taxes include taxes on income 
and expenditure and those on property and 
capital transactions. Indirect taxes cover 
taxes on commodity and Excise levies, 
and Customs duties. 

The share of indirect taxes in the total 
tax revenue of the government has been^, 
steadily on the increase, since 1950-51. In 
1950-51, when the total net tax revenue 
of the Central government stood at Rs. 357 
crores, indirect taxes accounted for 
Rs. 227.49 crores or 63.7 per cent, while 
direct taxes totalling Rs 129.51 crores for¬ 
med 36.3 per cent of the total tax revenue. 
In the 1974-75 budget, of the estimated 
total of 4300.45 crores, direct taxes fet¬ 
ching Rs. 935 crores will form 21 per cent 
while indirect taxes will account for 
Rs. 3365.44 crores or 78.3 per cent of the 
total. 

Net Revenue of the Union government 
means the revenue going to the centre 
after deducting the States* share. In 1973- 
74 the States’ share came to Rs. 11,73.57 
crores. In 74-75 it is estimated at Rs. 
1173.29 crores. 
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The Budget 

Annual Financial Statement 

Under Art. 112 of the Constitution a 
statement of estimated receipts and ex¬ 
penditure of the Government of India 
has to be laid before the Parliament for 
every financial year—1st April to 31st 
March. This annual financial statement 
is known as Budget. The budget shows 
receipts and payments of the Government 
under thrw heads— (1) Consolidated 
Fund (2) Contingency Fund (3) Public 
Account- 

Consolidated Fund includes all revenues 
and loans received by the Government. 
All expenditure from this account have 
to be sanctioned by Parliament. 

Contingency Fund is a sum (at present 
Rs- 30 croresi placed at the disposal of 
_the President to meet unforeseen ex- 
'penditure Amounts spent from this Fund, 
can be re imbursed from the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund with the sanction of the 
Parliament. 

Public Accounts represent all receipts 
and payments, which are in the nature of 
a deposit account with the Government 
like Provident Funds, Small Savings col¬ 
lections etc. No parliamentary sanction 
is necessary for their disbursement. 

Charged Accounts. Under the Consti¬ 
tution certain payments like the emolu¬ 
ments to the President or Supreme 
Court Judges arc charged on the Consoli¬ 
dated Account Expenses on this 
account do not require Parliamentary 
sanction as such, but are nevertheless 
shown separately in the Budget. 

Appropriation Act. The estimates of 
expenditure are placed before the Lok 
Sabba in the form of a Demand for Grants. 
Ordinarily a separate demand is made for 
each Ministry. The Appropriation Act 
•passed by Parliament, authorises with¬ 
drawal of the estimated expenditure from 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Finance Act embodies the tax propottals 
of the budget which are passed by 
Parliament each year. 

The Economic Survey, which provides 
the background for the budget proposals 
and an assessment of the prospects of the 
budget year is laid before the Parliament 
prior to the introduction of the budget. 

The Budget objectives 

In presenting the 1973-74 budget, 
’Finance Minister Chavan said, “the 
primary role of budget to-day is to be a 
major instrument for the realisation of 
our basic social and economic objectives". 
Since 1970 71 our budgets have been 


drawn up with the object of achieving 
social objectives, like accelerated econo¬ 
mic growth, removal of poverty, attain¬ 
ment of economic equality, self-reliance 
or price stability. No budget has been 
able to achieve any or part of these 
objectives, so that they have remained 
mere socialistic embellishments to catch 
the public eye. 

Table 59 

BUDGET 1974—75 
Revenue Receipts 



N, 4, 



.JL 

■>.5® 



0 \ s 
■•.,05 

Tax Revenue 5,111 

5,052 

5.287 

-I-2I2* 

Lpm—S tates' 

Share of Tax 1,178 

1,174 

1,172 

Revenue 


-1-26* 

Net—Centre's 

Tax Revenue 3,033 

3.878 

4.115 

-1-186* 

Non-Tax Revenue 1,14(i 

1.224 

1.340 

Total —Centre’s 

Revenue 5,079 

5,102 

5,455 

-1-186* 

Capital Receipts 


Market Loan.s(Net) 326 

472 

498 

External 

Loans (Net) 400 

470 

552 

Loan Repayments 1,145 

1,385 

1,080 

Other Receipts 589 

359 

969 

Total Capital 

Receipts 2,460 

2,686 

3,099 


Revenue Oisbur.sement.s 


(In crores of rupees) 



- 

K. ^ 

•0 ^ 



ml. 

ts. 



EQ 



General Services 

1,235 

1,301 

1,566 

Defence Services 

1,405 

1,551 

1,680 

Social and Com¬ 
munity Services 

432 

324 

451 

Economic Services 

706 

6G0 

604 

Grants-in*aid to 
States etc. 

1,000 

1.118 

11,07 

Total Revenue 
Disbursements 

4,778 

4,954 

5,408 

Revenue Surplus 

-1-301 

-1-148 

-1-47 

Capital Disbursements 

fl 86 * 

General Services 

30 

21 

25 

Defence Services 

195 

202 

235 

Social and Com¬ 
munity Services 

43 

42 

64 

Economic Services 

607 

669 

899 

Loans and Advances l .973 

2.550 

2,234 
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Total—Capital Dis- 


bursemsnts 

2,848 

3,484 

3,457 

Deficit on Capital 




Account 

—388 

—798 

—358 




—311 

Overall Deficit 

—87 

—550 

-1-186* 


t Effect of Budget Proposals. 

Table 60 

Resources transferred to State and 
Union Territory Governments 

(R.i. crores) 


A. States’ Share of 
Taxes & Duties 

1,178 

C 1973-74 
Revised 

rv. •— 

1,198 

Incom tax 

516 

532 

491 

Union excise duties 

653 

631 

698 

Estate duty 

9 

11 

9 

B. Statutory and 
Other Transfers 

5<>6 

960+ 

632t 

Grants 

20H 

312 

528 

Loans 

358 

648 

104 

C. Assistance for Deve¬ 
lopment outside 

Plan 420 

449 

372 

Grants 

92 

81 

70 

Loans 

328 

368 

302 

D. Assistance for 
State and Union 
Plans 

864 

777 

813+ 

Grant.s 

259 

253 

247 

Loans 

605 

524 

566 

£'. Assistance for 

Central A Centrally 
Sponsored Plan 

Schemes .173 

402 

270 

Grants 

322 

350 

202 

Loans 

51 

52 

68 

F. Total Grants and 

Loans 

(B-fC-l-DfE) 2.223 

2,588 

2,087 

Grants 

881 

996 

1,047 

Loans 

1,342 

1,592 

1,040 

G. Less: Repayment 
of loans and 
advances 

850 

900 

520 


Net resources trans - 
ferred to State and 
Union Territory 
Governnents 

(A+F—G) 2,551 2,862 2.765 

Note: The Union Territories included are 
those with Legislatures, 
t In addition, Rs. 58 crores are provided 
for Union Territories without Legisln 
tures and Rs. 40 crores for Rural Eie> 
ctrihcation Corporation; thus, the 
total provision in the Budget for State 
and Union Territory Plans will 
amount to Ks. 911 crores. 


The most important feature of the 
1974 75 budget is the reduction in direct 
taxation. The Wanchoo committee had re¬ 
ported to the government, as far back as 
Dec- 1971, that the rate of direct taxation 
has to be brought down • The Committee 
seemed to think that the main cause of 
tax evasion is the exorbitant rate of tax¬ 
ation. “When the marginal rate of tax¬ 
ation is as high as 97.75 per cent, the net 
profit on concealment can be as much as 
4,300 per cent of the aftcr-tax income. The 
implication of 97.75 per cent income tax 
is that it is more proOtable at a certain 
level of income to evade tax onRs. 30 
than to earn honestly Rs 1,000. We 
will not be surprised that placed in such a' 
situation, it would be diffi:uU for a person 
to resist the temptation to evade taxes”. 

Though the I'inance Minister fought 
shy of this recommendation in ’72-73 
budgets, he has at last mustered courage 
enough to reduce the highest marginal 
rate of taxation from 97.75 pei cent to 
70 per cent. With a surcharge of 10 per cent 
on income tax, the highest marginal rate 
of tax would be 77 per cent as against 75 
per cent recommended by the Wanchoo 
Committee As suggested by the Wanchoo 
Committee, the tax rates at the middle 
and lower levels of incomes have also 
be6n reduced Also, the exemption limit 
has been raised from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 6,000. 

Deficit Budgeting 

Our budgets, for some years now, 
have been deficit budgets. That is to say, 
the budgetory expenses remained greater 
than the budgetory revenues. This was at 
first defended as a necessary consequence 
of developmental policies. In a few years, 
however, it was realised, that deficit bud¬ 
gets, only promoted infiation and did 
little else- In drafting the Vth Plan, the 
Planning Commission admonished the 
government to avoid deficit budgeting “in 
view of the excess liquidity in the e:mnomy 
and the abnormal rise in prices” But, we 
have been caught so tightly in the vicious 
grips of deficit financing, that Finance 
Minister Chavan was compelled to present 
another deficit budget for 1974-75. 

A Budget deficit, originally estimated 
has a way of blowing itself up, so that 
when the year ends, it is many times better 
than the original estimates In 1973-74 
we estimated a deficit of Rs. 87 crores, and 
ended up with Rs. 650 crores- The situ¬ 
ation is no better in 1974-75. With an 
opening deficit of Rs- 125 crores, we may 
well close up again, with over Rs. 600 
crores. 
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Springboard of Inflation 

The danger of a budget deficit is, that 
the 'overall deficit' shown in the budget, 
is only a part of the deficit package and 
not the whole of it. The actual deficit of 
the government is seen in the Reserve 
Bank figures under the heading 'net bank 
credit to the government sector’. 

The net bank credit to the government 
sector, consists of the following items 
(1) Budgetary deficit of the central govern¬ 
ment (2) Budgetary deficits of state bud¬ 
gets (3) Borrowings of the central and 
state governments from the Reserve Bank 
and the commercial banks. All these added 
together will come to a fantastic total. 

Thus, the original deficit in the '73 '74 
budget was only Rs 87 crores. This 
swelled up to Rs. 650 crores, in the Re- 

, vised Estimates. The borrowings of the 
central and state governments for the year 
from the banking system came to around 
Rs. 533 crores. The Revised Estimates of 
the deficit and the borrowings of the central 
and state governments put together totalled 
Rs. 1183 crores for 1973 74. 

The net bank credit to the govern¬ 
ment sector is important because it is the 
spring board of inflation. It increases 
Money Supply lo that extent. Other factors 
like bank credit to the private sector, 
time deposits, add their own quota to the 
Money Supply. It has been calculated that 
for 1973-74 other factors like credit to 
the private sector, added about Rs. 366 
crores to the money supply As a result 
of this, the money supply for the year ended 
Feb. 8, 1974. totalled Rs. 1519 crores. 
This represented a 17 per cent increase in 
money supply in 1973-74 (Also see National 
Economy Supra) 

Supplement.'iry Budget 

» The Supplementary Budget presented 
on July 31, has proposed new taxes that 
are estimated to yield Rs. 210 crores in 
full year, and Rs. 123 crores in 1974-75, 
for the Centre- The States will receive Rs. 
22 crores in a full year andRs. 13 crores 
during the current year. The overall burden 
on the tax-payer will be of the order of 
Rs. 232 crores in a full year.Direct taxes 
are estimated at Rs. 65 crores including 
the capital gains tax increases. Nearly 
Rs- 167 crores will be netted through in¬ 
direct taxes. The most interesting proposal 
regarding the direct taxes is the levy of a 
tax on the gross amount of interest received 
by a scheduled bank on loans and advances 
made in India. This levy will be at the 
rate of 7 per cent of the gross amount 
of interest earned by the banks. 


The statement of supplementary de¬ 
mands shows an additional expenditure of 
Rs- 352.70 crores comprising Rs. 125 
crores on account of food subsidy, Rs. 75 
crores on defence services and Rs. 152-10 
crores for additional investments in the core 
sector. Besides, Rs. 112 crores have been 
provided for payment of additional dear¬ 
ness allowance to the Central Government 
employees. This adds to a total additional 
expenditure of Rs. 464.70 crores, and even 
taking into account the additional re¬ 
sources ofRs. 123 crores to be raised 
through the new taxation and economics 
of Rs, 200 crores proposed to be effected 
there wili still be an uncovered gap of 
Rs. 267 crores. The Finance Minister hopes 
that the public sector will come to his 
rescue and he may not be wrong there, 
since the State Trading Corporation alone 
expects to reap a windf^all profit of Rs. 150 
crores through its exports of sugar and 
high value items. Details of the economics 
of Rs 200 crores to be effected in the 
current year are not available 

Budgetary Deficit 

In introducing the main budget in i eb. 
1974 Finance Minister Chavan said “we 
are deeply concerned about the deleterious 
effects of deficit financing. But no Govern¬ 
ment can overlook its obligation lo all¬ 
eviate the hardships and sufferings of large 
section of the people. It is this obligation 
that has rendered a larger deficit 
inescapable “ 


National income 

t 

"The provisional estimates of 
, national income prepared hy the Cen 
tral Statistical Organisation indicate 

• for 1972-73 a rate of growth of only 
' 0.4 percent (at 1960-61 price) showing 

a further decline from the low of 1.7 

• per cent registered in 1971-72. Though 

■ official estimates for 1973-74 are not 
I yet available, there is little doubt that 
; in this year a substantial improvement 
in the growth rate of national income 
wax' achieved. In Government of India’s 
Economic Survey for 1973-74, pre¬ 
pared in February 1974, for instance, 
national income in real terms (at 
1960-61 prices) is estimated to have 
' recorded rise of about 6 per cent. While 
' the increase might well have hc^n of 
i this order, it should be noted that 
the improvement was in reiition to a 
I year of very poor performance”. 
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If by ‘suffcriDgs of large sections of 
people’ the Finance Minister meant rising 
prices, bis budget has done nothing to all¬ 
eviate it. Prices went on rising. The Finance 
Minister was quite candid on this point 
when be admitted. “This continuing deterio¬ 
ration on the price front has been a source 
of the greatest concern to the govern¬ 
ment’’- He also said “It is self-evident 
that controlling inflation to-day is the 
single most important task facing the 
country’’. 

A spokesman of the Finance Ministry 


explained that the supplementary budget 
was introduced not to bring down prices 
but to contain the deficit at the original 
figure of Rs. 126 crores, so that “further 
upward pressure on prices did not build 4 
up’’. The spokesman has not given any 
indication of what the actual deficit is or 
would be at the end of the year. If 
history is any guide, the budgetary deficit 
at the end of the year, would be sub¬ 
stantial enough, to cause misgivings in 
the minds of the people, as to the cre¬ 
dibility of Finance Ministry Spokesmen. 


STATE BUDGETS 


Compared to 1973-74, the budgetary 
position of state governments has improved 
greatly according to Annual Report of 
the Reserve Bank. The state budgets 
show an overall surplus of Rs- 2S crores 
for 1974-75 as against a deficit of Rs. 211 
crores in ’73-74. This improvement in 


the position of the states has resulted 
from the re-scheduling of debts and larger 
grants from the centre In terms of the 
Sixth Finance Commission Report. Be¬ 
sides, the states have raised additional 
resources, to the tune of about Rs 162. 
crores through fresh taxation measures. 


Table 61 

Overall Budgetary Position of State's 
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(ii) Loans from the Centre 
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Note: 

1. Fitiurcs uivcn here are not coinparaljle with those ijiven in earlier Annual Reports due to 
ehatmes m budgetary classification 

2. Ill the case ot Gujarat. Haryana and Tannl Nadu the data given tor 1972-73 (Accounts) and 
1973-74 (B. K. S? R. E.) on the basis of old classification have been broadly converted into 
revised cla - -ification. 

3. Figures in brackets for 1972-73 (Accounts) relating to aggregate receipts, capital receipts 
and loans from the Centre exclude Rs. 421 crores ot net ways and means assistance rece¬ 
ived from the Centre to clear States’ outstanding overdrafts with the Reserve Rank ot 
India. The overall surplus/deficit has been adjusted accordingly 

t. Figures in brackets lor 1973-74 (B. E.) are after taking into account estimated yield from 
budget proposals by the States (Rs. 40 crores) and their share in Centre’s additional taxa¬ 
tion (Rs. 42 crores). 

5. Figures in brackets for 1974-75 (B. E.) arc after taking into account estimated yield from 
budget proposals by the States (Rs. 162 crores) and their share in Centre’s additional 
taxation (Rs. 26 crores). 

6. Figures in square liracset indicate percentage growth rate over the bracketed figures in 
1972-73 (Accounts). 

S Figures tor Manipur ami Kerala arc provisional. 

In the case of Gujarat the entire amounts for Suspense (net) and Floating Debt (net) are 
excluded instead of Cash Balance Investment Account (net) and Ways and Means Advances 
and Overdrafts from R. B. 1. (net). 

To ensure uniformity in the presentation of data, market borrowings of Rs. 3 crores by 
Jammu and Kashmir Electricity Board are excluded. 

t In the case of Gujarat and Tamil Nadu entire permanent debt has been taken into account. 

o''ft This surplus will go up to Rs. 38 crores if the States’ share (Rs. 13 crores) in Centre’s 
additional tax measures proposed on July .31, 1974 is taken into account. 


Source K. B. I, 
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PUBLIC DEBTS 


Public Debts 

The Public debt of India has grown 
enormously in recent years. It shows a 
compound rate of growth of approximately 
10 per cent per annum during the period 
1950-51 to 1972-73. The outstanding 
public debt at the end of 1972-73 is ex> 
pected to rise to Rs- 16,084 crores, of 

which, the internal debt (at Rs- 8,756 
crores) forms 54.4 per cent, and the 
external debt (at Rs. 7,328 crores) repre¬ 
sents 45.6 per cent. 

Taking into account the other debt 
liabilities of the Centre, like Small Savings, 
State Provident Funds, PL 480 deposits 
and other unfunded debts, the aggregate 
liabilities of the Government of India 
are estimated to rise to Rs. 22,127 crores 
at the end of March 1973. 

Internal Debt 

The Reserve Bank, on its own account, 
is the largest single holder of the govern¬ 
ment debt. It held 28 per cent of the 
debt on March 31. 1971 (the latest date 
for which data are available). The com¬ 
mercial and co-operative banks came next 

with 27 per cent. The provident fund 
accounted for 19.2 per cent. The insu¬ 
rance companies owned IS per cent and 
state governments 4.9 per cent. The share 
of individuals (residents) was nominal at 
0.9 per cent. The non-residents and 
others held a meagre 1.7 per cent. The 
shares of other categories are negligible. 

Thus the Reserve Bank (own account), 
provident funds, commercial and co¬ 
operative banks, insurance companies and 
state governments held 98 per cent of 
the central government's internal debt- 

Public Debts and Inflation 

When the Reserve Bank purchases 
government securities on its own account, 
the money supply ic the country expands. 
The Nationt* Council of Applied Eco¬ 
nomic Research explains the process thus. 
“Taking the banking sector in isolation, 
an increase in money supply is caused 
by increase in monetary assets minus 
increase in non-monetary liabilities. If 
monetary assets increase by Rs. 100 and 
the non-monetary liabilities also go up 
by Rs. 100, the effect on the money 


supply is nil. On the other hand, if the 
former go up by Rs. 100 while the latter 
decline by Rs. 100, the money supply will . 
expand by Rs. 200. In terms of mone¬ 
tary analysis, deficit financing, as officially 
defined, causes an increase money in supply 
because through the issuance of adhoc 
treasury bills, the monetary (or financial) 
assets of the Reserve Bank of India go up 
while reduction in the cash balances of 
the government causes a decline in the 
non-monetary liabilities. 

“For the same reason, when the 
Reserve Bank pays dated rupee securities 
of the government, its assets go up. If 
the same amount is credited to the cash 

balances of the government, the non- >. 
monetary liabilities of the bank will rise 

by the same amount and (he immediate 
effect on the money supply will be nil. 
But when the government spends the 

money, the cash balances go down, caus¬ 
ing reductions in the non-monetary li¬ 
abilities of the Reserve Bank. Thus, the 
money supply will increase by the amount 
of government securities purchased 
by'the Reserve Bank”. 

The interest burden of the govern¬ 
ment of India, has increased by more 
than 8 times between 1951 and 1972. The 
proportion of interest charges to national 
income has gone up from 0.81 per cent in 
1951 to 1.88 per cent in 1972. Interest 
charges paid out are clearly unproduct¬ 
ive and therefore indirectly increase the 
inflationary trend. 

Apart from this, more taxes have to 
be levied as the interest burden goes on 
increasing from year to year. Taxes in¬ 
fluence not only the level of production 
but also the distribution pattern in the 
economy. 

As regards foreign debts, which now 
forms as much as 45.6 per cent, of the 
total and requires as much as Rs. 182 
crores (1972-73) as service charges, con¬ 
stitutes not only a real reduction from 
national income but also renders the 
balance of payments position more 
vulnerable.* 


* Source: Economic Time.s 
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(I) INDIGENOUS BANKING 


Indian Banking 

THE Indian Banking system is made up 
of two disparate elements, modern banks 
and indigenous banking house. Though 
actual statistics relating to the indigenous 
houses are not available, there is no 
doubt that they play a very crucial role 
in credit* 

Indigenous Bankers are concentrated 
in cities and towns and other trading cen¬ 
tres, from where they contact the rural 
jiopulation scattered around. Many of 
*them indulge in trading and industry in 
addition to hanking. They also act as 
middle men in the distribution of 
commodities. They assist in the move¬ 
ment of crops to distant markets. Thus, 
they play an important role in the finan¬ 
cial system of the country by providing a 
link between city markets and the vast 
rural masses. These bankers, known by 
different names in different parts of India, 
may be collectively designated as Multanis 
for purposes of easy reference. 

As credit agencies, the Multanis per- 
^form a necessary economic function by 
financing farmers, small entrepreneurs and 
retail traders, who do not maintain 
accounts with commercial banks. In spite 
of their highci money rates, they attract 
a laige clientele in cities and towns. 

The reasons for this are many; i; There 
are very few formalities to be gone 
through with these bankers—no compli- 
,cated documents to be signed and counter¬ 
signed and no waiting at the counters 
fii) Ready money is available always and 
no technicalities interfere with payment 
in time, (iii) The clients have full con¬ 
fidence in the integrity and the promises 
of their bankers and can rely on them to 
pull them through in emergencies. This 
confidence, in turn, engenders a sense of 
obligation in the clients to keep their part 
of the bargain. 

“It is a unique and classic feature of 
indigenous banking, that no one has ever 
-beard of a hundi not being met on the 
due date by an indigenous banker. The 
“no recourse” language of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act has no place in the in¬ 
digenous banking system. The experience 


of commercial banks themselves, with 
shroff's and multanis is a tribute to the 
honesty and integrity of the indigenous 
bankers. Bad debt records are practically 
non-existent in their case”. 

Commercial Banks and Multanis. The 
bigger commercial banks were the finan¬ 
ciers of Multanis, whose independent re¬ 
sources were often quite insufficient for 
their business. They used to draw hundis 
or Bills of Exchange, on the commercial 
banks, in order to finance their own 
customers. When the 14 major banks were 
nationalised their (the banks) credit policy 
was re-aligned in favour of the small 
entrepreneur. This meant that the commer¬ 
cial banks became competitors of the 
Multanis. They reduced their advances to 
Multanis in Bombay from Rs. 26.75 crores 
in Nov. 1970 to 12.39 crores in June 1971. 

This policy did not last long. They 
switched back to the old policy of finan¬ 
cing Multains- The banking circles Justify 
their change of policy on the ground that 
advances to the small sector earn barely 
10 per cent, yield no consequential foreign 
exchange business or business in the shape 
of guarantees. Besides, the small men are 
averse to what is called ‘banking discipline’ 
and it is risky, advancing to them. The 
indigenous bankers are a safe bet. They 
have never been known to fail. 

The Multanis charge their customers 
around 15 percent depending on the rates 
at which they get accommodation in the 
commercial banks This rate, which re¬ 
mained more or less steady at 10.5 per 
cent per annum was increased to 12 per 
cent in Tcb. 1973, by the Central Bank 
of India, the largest lender to the Multanis. 
This would mean that the Multan! rates 
will be increased proportionately.* 

Money lenders are active mainly in 
the villages, where they do a lot of 
financing, especially among the agricul¬ 
tural population. But no statistics are 
available about their advances They are 
a much maligned community. No doubt, 
they are usurious and many of them 
fleece their customers mercilessly. But they 
serve a useful purpose. They are of timely 
help to villagers who are in need of funds. 

■* Sec foot note in p. .130. 
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Money lenders and indigenous bankers. 
Money-lenders are often confused with 
indigenous bankers. In fact the distinc¬ 
tion between the two, is often a distinction 
without a difference. However, one 
important point of comparison is in the 
matter of hundis or bills of exchange. 
All bankers deal in hundis. Money-lenders, 
as such, do not deal in them. Other 
points of difference are the following. 
Indigenous bankers finance productive lines 
like trade or industry while money-lenders 
finance consumption. The bankers study 
the market and keep track of business 
trends—supply, demand and prices- The 
money-lenders are not concerned with 
trade trends, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, they are incompetent to gauge them. 
They are only bothered about the return 
of their loans with interest. 

Apart from these rather nice but vital 
distinctions the differences between bank¬ 
ers and money-lenders are matters of 
degree and not of kind I ’or example, both 
advance money partly with security and 
partly without security. But bankers more 

often lend money without security and 
money-lenders more often with security. 
The banker’s evaluation of his client’s 


credit-worthiness is most refined and busi¬ 
ness-like, while money-lenders permit 
themselves a big leeway in the matter. In 
other words, money-lenders take greater 
risks and to cover their risks, they charge, 
higher rates of interest than the bankers 
—say 18 to 24 per cent, as against the 
bankers' 15 per cent or thereabouts.* 

Integration of indigenous bankers. As 
far back as 1931, the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee had suggested that 
the indigenous bankers should be brought 
into the fold of organised banking system 
and Integrated with it. The Reserve Bank 
in 1935 laid down three conditions for 
admitting the indigenous bankers into the 
national banking system. They were 
(i^ that indigenous bankers should give 
up all non-banking business (ii) they must 
maintain proper books of account and 
(iii) they must submit themselves to Re¬ 
serve Bank inspection and comply witlr 
the directives of the Reserve Bank. These 
terms apparently did not find favour 
with the indigenous bankers, for few came 
forward to accept them. No further at¬ 
tempts appear to have been made in this 
direction with the result that organised 
modern banking and the a^e-old indi 
genous banking still remain disparate 
systems 


(2) COMMERCIAL BANKING 


History 

The precursors of the modern banking 
companies in India, were the European 
agency houses in Calcutta and Bombay. 
These agency houses carried on trade and 
banking simultaneously. Most of them 
came to grief between 1829 and 1832 
owing to their participation in speculative 
ventures. Firms like Grindlays however 
survived and continued to carry on trade 
and banking together. The banking 
business of these agency houses was pro¬ 
gressively taken over Presidency Banks. 
The Presidency Bank of Bombay esta¬ 
blished in 1804 was liquidated in 1868, 
owing to heavy losses in speculation. It 
was however replaced by a second Bank 
of Bombay In 1868. The two other Pre¬ 
sidency Banks opc.ied were the Bank of 
Bengal (18f'6) and the Bank of Madras 
(1843). These banks acted as bankers to 
the East India Company at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. The three Presidency 
Banks were amalgamated in 1920 to be¬ 
come the Imperial Bank of India. 

In I860, the Principle of joint-stock 
banking with limited liability was recog¬ 
nised by the Government of India. This 


was the signal for new banking ventures 
in India. The Bank of Upper India was 
formed in 1863 and the Allahabad Bank 
In 1865. By 1894 there were 14 Joint- 
stock banks in India, most of them run 
by Europeans. 

In 1894, the Punjab National Bank, 
a purely Indian concern, came Into being. 
Other banks followed. Some new banks 
like the Bank of Burma and the Indian 
Specie Bank, which were established main-* 
ly for foreign exchange business did not 
survive long. But many others survived- 
the Bank of India, established in 1906, the 
Bank of Baroda (1908^ and the Central 
Bank of India (1911). Close on the heels 
of these big banks, various smaller banks 
were started in different parts of India. 
Many of these smaller banks died during 
the First World War. 


* The interest rates of money lenders and 
indigenous bankers, given here, arc no 
longer relevant. The Reserve Bank has. 
directed the commercial banks to charge 
prohibitive interest rates, so as to restrict 
credit. The Commercial banks are there¬ 
fore charging 20 to 24 per cent interest, 
thus outdoing the Multanis and money¬ 
lenders. 
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With the end of the War, India wit¬ 
nessed a new spate of banking ventures. 

' The great majority of these new banks were 
wiped out during the great depression of 
'’the thirties. In 1938, the Travancore 
National and Quiion Bank became the 

victim of a political vendetta and was 
compulsorily liquidated. This started a 
chain reaction all over India leading to the 
closure of as many as 64 banks in 1938-39. 

Indian joint-stock banking has there¬ 
after progressed without major mishaps. In 
I95S, the Imperial Bank of India was 
nationalised and re-named the State Bank 

of India. In 1959-60, the State Bank 
gathered within its fold seven provincial 
banks, which were originally started in 
the Princely States of India. In i960, 
The State Bank emerged as the colossus 
of Indian Banking, with a net work of 
2,465 branches all over India. 

With the successful absorption of many 
smaller banks by the State Bank of India, 
a movement was set afoot in political 
circles for the total nationalisation of 
banking- There was much to be said 
against the big commercial banks. They 
were concentrated in cities and major 
towns and catered only to big trading and 
industrial houses- They had no branches 
^•n the villages, where the majority of the 
Indian population lived. They paid no 
attention to small industries- In point of 
fact, agricultur'al advances of the commer¬ 
cial banks fell from a 2.3 per cent of their 

total credit in 193] to a mere 0.2 per cent 
in 1966. 

Much of the responsibility for this 
«cglect of rural credit rests on the 
Reserve Bank of India, whose policy guide¬ 
lines virtually kept rural credit, out of 
bounds for commercial banks. 

Social control of Banks- The idea of 
a social control of banks was a compro¬ 
mise worked out at the Faridabad session of 
the Indian National Congress in April 

1968, betweeti the out-and out champions 
of nationalisation of banking and the 
conservative section advocating a go-slow 
policy* Social control of banks was given 

effect to by legislation on February 1, 

1969. The object of the legislation ge¬ 
nerally was to bring in socialisation of 
Credit without nationalisation of banks. 


This involved ihc prevention of the ex¬ 
clusive use of bank credit by big busi. 
ness houses and a wider dispersal of cre¬ 
dit, so as to direct its How to priority 
areas and make it a live instrument of 
development. 

It must be said to the credit of the 
commercial banks that they acted up to 
the ideas of social control, long before 
it was passed into legislation. I'hey had 
reconstituted their Boards of Management 
and re- aligned their credit schemes. 

Nationalisation of Banks 

Despite all the enthusiasm evinced 
by the banking community to implement 
the objectives of social control, the idea 
was abandoned overnight, as it were, 
and 14 leading banks of the country 
were nationalised by a Ptesidentlal Ordi¬ 
nance on July 19. 19(>9. The ordinance 
became law by the Banking Companies 

(Acquisition ami Trans fee of Undertaking) 
Act, J969- This was declared illegal by 
the Supreme Court on Icbruary 10, 

1970. On February 14, 1970, the Presi¬ 
dent issued a validating ordinance, re 
nationalising the 14 banks with retrospective 
effect from July 19, 1969. This ordinance 
rectified the irregularities pointed out by 
the Supreme Court and was enacted 
into law as the Banking Companies 
(Acquisition and Transfer of Undertaking) 
Act. 1970. 

A Political move 

The nationalisation of these banks, 
was “a political decision and a political 
victory.” Having regard to the fact that 
the social control of banks as provided 
in the Banking Laws {Amendment) Act of 
1968 was working quite satisfactorily, 

there was no economic justification or 
necessity for nationalisation. 

The Leading Commercia 1 Banks, on 
the eve of nationalisation, numbered 
fourteen, the oldest of them being the 
Allahabad Bank and the biggest, the 

Central Bank of India 

\ 

Basic Data as on Dec. 31, 1968 
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Table 62 


Bank 

Year of esta¬ 
blishment 

Number of 
offices 

Deposits and 
other acco¬ 
unts (Rs. 

crores) 

Bills discoun¬ 
ted and pur¬ 
chased (Rs. 

crores) 
Loans and 
advances 
(Rs. crores) 

Bank credit 
{Rs. crores) 

Credit as per 
cent of depo¬ 
sits. 

Central Bank of India 

1911 

504 

433 

.55 

241 


296 

68.4 

Bank of India 

1906 

250 

395 

34 

219 


253 

64.1 

Punjab National Bank 

1894 

544 

356 

34 

175 


209 

58.7 

Bank of Baroda 

1908 

333 

314 

30 

166 


196 

62.4 

United Commercial Bank 

1943 

223 

241 

39 

105 


144 

59-8 

Canara Bank 

1906 

302 

146 

23 

74 


97 

66.4 

United Bank of India 

1950 

178 

144 

14 

86 


100 

69.4 

Dena Bank 

1938 

214 

122 

15 

59 


74 

60.7 

Union Bank of India 

1919 

213 

115 

18 

51 


69 

60.0 

Allahabad Bank 

1865 

128 

113 

7 

63 


70 

61.9 

Syndicate Bank 

1925 

254 

112 

12 

59 


71 

63.4 

Indian overseas Bank 

1936 

188 

93 

24 

34 


58 

62.4 

Indian Bank 

1907 

190 

85 

14 

43 


57 

67.1 

Bank of Maharashtra 

1935 

140 

73 

4 

46 


50 

68.6' 

Total 


3761 

2742 

323 

1421 


1744 

63.5 


1969-1974 
Banking Trends 

Since the nationalisation of 14 major 
banks on July 19, 1969, Commercial 

Banking on the whole prospered. Taking 
the year (July 1973 to June 28. 1974) 
as a whole, total bank credit registered 
an expansion of Rs. 1321 crores (20.6 
per cent) as against Rs. 932 crores (17 0 
per cent) in the corresponding period of 
last year. In contrast, growth rate in 
aggregate deposits, which had slided down 
from 22.4 percent (Rs 1393 crores) in 
1971-72 to 20 4 per cent (Rs. 1556 crores) 
in 1972-73 declined further to 16.0 per 
cent (Rs. 1470 crores) in 1973-74. 

(1) The distribution of business 
between the public sector banks and the 
private sector banks, showed little radical 
change in the five year period l96y-’74. 
At the time of nationalisation, the public 
sector banks (the nationalised banks, the 
State Bank of India and its 7 Subsidiaries) 
together accounted for 83 per cent of 
aggregate deposits and 84 per cent of 
total Credit. At the end of June 1974, 
these proportions were respectively 84 
per cent a.'d 85 per cent. The share of 
the public sector banks in total bank 
offices also lemained unchanged at 82 
per cent 

t2) Branzh Oftices. At the time 
of the nationalisation of the major 
banks, there were 8262 commercial 
bank offices (June 30, 1969) in 

the country. By June 1974 this figure 


had more than doubled to 16,936. The 
significance of this dimensional change is 

E«><>n in tho Int-alinn nf flip npu/ 

offices; 53. 6 percent of these were opened 
in centres that had no banking facilities 
or were inadequately served by banks- 
Nearly 30 per cent of the new offices 
were located in the under-banked States 
of the central, eastern and north-eastern 
regions. 

(3) Deposits and Advances. Deposits' 
of scheduled commercial banks rose 
by Rs. 5989 crores in the period 1909 74, 
the quantum of aggregate deposits crossing 
the Rs. 10,0(X) crore level in early 1974, 

Total advances and investments made 
by the scheduled commercial banks also 
more than doubled over the I’eriod 1969- 
74. Bank credit increased by Rs. 4134 
crores to a level of Rs. 7733 crores at 
the end of June 1974- Total bank invest¬ 
ments as on that date stood at Rs. 3395 
crores while, five years earlier the figure 
was Rs. 1359 crores. 

1973-74 
New Offices 

In 1973-74 (July to June) 1593 new 
offices were opened. As in the bulk of 
these new offices (1206 or 76 per cent) 
were opened by the public sector banks, 
the State Bank Group and nationalised 
banks between them shared 297 andOOSt. 
offices, respectively (Table 63). 

Of the new offices opend in 1973-74, 
547 (34.3 per cent) were in unbanked 
areas. 
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Table 63 

Statewise Distribution of Bank Offices 
As At The End of June 1974 


such as the need for banks to develop 
a coordinated approach to meet the 
different credit requirements of farmers 
were also indicated. 
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Andhra Pradesh 

1234 

131 

48 

35 

Assam 

184 

16 

8 

79 

Bihar 

672 

79 

36 

84 

Gujarat 

1435 

116 

25 

19 

Haryana 

390 

52 

17 

26 

flimachal Pradesh 

1 159 

26 

17 

22 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

164 

26 

9 

28 

Karnataka 

1621 

143 

59 

18 

Kerala 

1163 

89 

37 

18 

Madhya Pradesh 

820 

80 

28 

51 

Maharashtra 

2005 

140 

19 

25 

Manipur 

9 

— 

— 

119 

Meghalaya 

18 

1 

1 

56 

Nagaland 

7 

1 

— 

74 

Orissa 

255 

30 

16 

86 

Punjab 

869 

97 

57 

16 

'llajasthan 

743 

79 

33 

35 

Tamil Nadu 

1784 

134 

36 

23 

Tripura 

18 

4 

-> 

86 

Uttar Pradesh 

1673 

177 

57 

53 

West Bengal 

987 

108 

35 

45 

Union Territories 
Andaman & 

4 Nicobar Islands 

5 

1 

1 

23 

Arunachal Pradesh 6 

1 

1 

78 

Chandigarh 

44 

3 

1 

6 

Dadra & 

Nagar Havel i 

4 


- 

19 

Delhi 

502 

50 

— 

8 

Goa, Daman & 
Diu 

133 

8 

4 

6 

Lakshadweep- 

4 

— 

— 

8 

Mizoram 

1 

— 

— 

332 

Pondicherry 

26 

1 

— 

18 

4 Total 16,936 

1,593 547 

32 


The problems faced by banks in 
promoting regional development were 
generally discussed. Specific requirements 


Branch Expansion 

During the year 1973-74 (July- 
June), commercial banks opened IS93 
offices in India as against 1756 and 1612 
new offices opened in 1972-73 and in 
1971-72, respectively- While it might 
appear that the tempo of branch expansion 
built up in the earlier years had not been 
sustained during 1973-74, it should be re¬ 
cognised that this was achieved despite 
the diminishing number of identified 
locations with basic infrastructural facilities 
as well as the intensifying man-power 
constraint. As in the past, the bulk of 
these new oHices (1206 or 76 per cent) 
were opened by the public sector banks. 
Tbe State Bank Group and nationalised 
banks between them shared 297 and 909 
oflices, respectively (Table 64). 

Of the new offices opened in 1973-74, 
547 (34 3 per cent) were in unbanked 
aieas. The total number of commercial 
bank offices in the 9 under- banked States 
of Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa. 
Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
stood at 4791 at the end of June 1974, 
as against 2088 oflltes at the end of June 
1969 (Table ()3). Thus, the share of 
these 9 States in the total number of 
offices in India increased from 25.3 per 
cent at the end of June 1969 to 28.3 per 
cent at the end of June 1974. 


Bait for Buyers 

A textile dealer in George Town, 
Madras announced a gift of half-a- 
kilo of Nellore raw rice for every 
■ purchase of Rs. 50, It has done the 
trick, the manager of the shop claimed. 

' Just within a week of the offer, the , 
shop has given away Jour hags {75 
kgs. each) of rice, netting a sale 
i of Rs 30,000. The fifth bag has just \ 
j been opened, he said 

j I 

I In the light of a slump in the , 
I sales of silks, shops in the city arc i 
i vying with one another in introducing [ 
j new schemes, including heavy price re- \ 
j ductions, to lure customers. , 

I The Hindu-Nov. 9, 1974 ' 
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Table 64 

New Offices Opened By Commercial Banks During 1972-73 And 1973-74 

New Offices opened hy Bank Offices as on 

Commercial Banks 

1972 -73 1973-74 June 30, June 30, June 30, 

1969 1973 1974 
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State Bank of India 

130 

112 

292 

135 

73 

208 

1569 

2867 

3072 


(58'. 

(39) 

(97) 

(42) 

(23) 

(65) 




Subsidiaries of Stafte 










Bank of India 

127 

54 

181 

64 

25 

89 

893 

1563 

16.52 


(64' 

' I9i 

(83' 

(23) 

(8) 

(31) 




Fourteen Nationalised 









Banks 

618 

308 

926 

697 

212 

909 

4133 

8109 

9oir 


(272) 

flOO) 

(372) 

(263) 

55) 

(317) 




Other Scheduled 










Banks 

194 

155 

349 

250 

128 

378 

1-320 

2580 

2943 


(741 

(58) 

. 132'. 

(90) 

(42) 

(132) 




Foreign Banks 

- - 

— 


— 

— 

— 

130 

130 

130 


' — I 


(-) 

. —1 

(-) 

(-) 




All Scheduled 










Commercial Banks 

1119 

629 

1748 

1146 

438 

1584 

8045 

15249 

16814 


(468 1 

(216. 

684) 

418) (128'. 

(545) 




Non-scheduled 










Commercial Banks 

4 

4 

8 

3 

6 

9 

217 

113 

122 


;3. 

i'3,' 

(6) 

(!) 

(F 

(2'i 




All Commercial 









“ 

Banks 

1123 

633 

1756 

1149 

444 

1593 

8262 

15.362 

16936 


(471 , 

(219) 

(690) 

419) 

(129) 

(547) 





Note: Figures in lirack ets relate to nuinlier nt offices openeil at the un-banked centres. 


Advance to Priority Sectors Public Sector Bankv 

At the end of September 1973, total The public Sector Banks comprise, the. 

advances to the priority sectors amounted State Bank of India, and its Seven sub- 
to Rs. 1560 cr^res, which was more sidiaries and the 14 major banks nationali- 
than 3 times the quantum of such advances sed in 1969-a total of 22 banks, 
in June 1969. Public sector banks New banking policy. The main objective 
provided 88 per cent of the total of the nationalisation ot the leading Corn- 
priority sector credit, the nationalised mercial banks was to initiate a new banking 
banks accounting for 57 per cent. Small- policy. The new policy aimed at re-channel- 
scale industries continued as the most ling bank credit from big industries to small 
prominent r-imponent of the priority sectors sectors or as R- K. Tal war. Chairman of 
though their share in the total priority the State Bank of India put it '‘to the 
sector advances came down from 57 per small man in business, industry and agri- 
cent in June 1969 to 48 per cent in culture’' (Chairman’s Speech, Annual 
September 1973. Direct finance to Meeting. March 26, 1970) Such a re- 
agriculture, which was negligible in 1969 direction of credit meant that the public' 
accounted for nearly a quarter of the sector banks, now 22 in number, inclu- 
group total in September 1973. Advances ding the nationalised banks had to fan out 
to retail trade and small business and to into the rural areas and open new 
transport operators constituted the balance, branches. 
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Profits & Earnings 

I The Public Sector Banks showed a 
profit of Rs. 12.3 crores in 1973- This re- 
j>reseats a marginal improvement of Rs 0.4 
crores over the previous year. The total 
earnings of these banks came to Rs. 754 4 
crores In 1973, an increase of 24.7 per cent 
over 1972 

State Bank Group 

The State Bank group showed a total 
earnings of Rs. 265.73 crores in 1973 which 
was 23 percent higher than in 1972 and a 
orofit of Rs. 4.66 crores, which represents 
an Increase of 6.6 per cent over 1972. 

Nationalised Banks 

The 14 nationalised banks showed a 
total earnings of Rs. 488.66 crores in 1973 
.^hich is 25.7 per cent higher than 1972 and 
a profit of Rs 7.65 crores, which showed 
an increase of 1.3 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Other Scheduled Banks- Working 

The working results of 24 other Indian 
Scheduled Commercial Banks with depo¬ 
sits of over Rs. 10 crores each reveal a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in theit total earnings 
from Rs. 51 4 crores in 1972 to Rs. 69 7 


CENTR.\L 

‘ Reserve Bank of India 

The Reserve Bank came into existence 
on April 1, 1^35. The Bank was originally 
constituted as a share-holder’s bank, but 
was later coverted into a State-owned 
bank by the Reserve Bank 'Transfer to 
Public Ownership) Act, 1948 The Reserve 
Bank is divided into two distinct and 
{separate departments, the issue department 
and the banking department. In addition 
to these, there is an agricultural credit 
department, which maintains an expert 
staff to study all questions of agricultural 
credit. 

The primary functions of the Reserve 
Bank are: (I) Issue of paper currency, 
(2) Acting as bankers to Government in¬ 
cluding raising of public loans and 
management of public debt, (3) Control¬ 
ling the activities of commercial banks, 
(4) Acting as a bank of accommodation 
'«and a lender in the last resort, (5) Main¬ 
tenance of the external value of the 
rupee. (6) Provision of agricultural credit; 
(7) Collection and publication of monetary 
and financial information. 


crores in 1973. Total expenditure of these 
banks also rose from Rs. SO.t crores in 
1972 to Rs. 68 3 crores in 1973. Due to 
almost an equal rise in income and expend¬ 
iture the profits of these banks recorded a 
nominal rise of Rs 4 lakhs in 1973. 
Transfers to statutory reserves out of pro¬ 
fits declined from Rs. S3 lakhs in 1972 to 
Rs. 48 lakhs in 1973. while appropriations 
for other reserves rose from Rs. 21 lakhs 
to Rs. 27 lakhs. Dividend payments to 
shareholders were, however, maintained at 
Rs 33 lakhs i.e , at the same level as in 
1972. 

Foreign Banks 

Total income of the foreign banks 
increased from Rs, 66.7 crores to Rs. 75,8 
crores or by 13.6 per cent during 1973. 
Their total expenditure, however, increased 
by Rs. 8.8 crores to Rs. 71.6 crores- -a rise 
of 13.9 per cent over the previous year. 
The profits of these banks showed an im¬ 
provement from Rs 3.9 crores in 1972 to 
Rs. 4.2 crores in 1973. Among the foreign 
banks, First National City Bank earned 
the largest profits (Rs. 1.25 crores). followed 
by National & Grindlays Bank (Rs. 1.23 
crores). All foreign banks together trans¬ 
ferred to their head ofllccs an amount of 
Rs. 3.21 crores in 1973, as compared to 
Rs. 3.91 crores in 1972. 


BANKING 

Joint stock banks are divided into two 
categories: H) scheduled and (2) non 
scheduled. Scheduled Banks are those with 
a minimum capital and reserves of Rs. 5 
lakhs, who having satisfied the Reserve 
Bank that their affairs are not being condu¬ 
cted in a manner detrimental to the inte¬ 
rests of the depositors, are included in 
the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1934. 

Non-Scheduled Banks are divided into 
four categories according to their capi¬ 
tal: (1) A, with a capital of S lakhs and 
over; (2) B, with a capital between 1 and 
5 lakhs; (3) C, with a capital between 
50,000 and i lakh and i4) D, with a capital 
of less than 50,000. 

Affiliates. The following institutions are 
affiliates of the Reserve Bank: (1) The 
Industrial Development Bank of India, 
(2) Deposits Insurance Corporation, (3) 
Agricultural Re- finance Corporation and 
(4) Unit Trust of India. 

During 1962, amendment:, were made 
in the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 
and the Banking Companies Act, 1949 
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with the purpose of strengthening the 
banking system and enabling Scheduled 
Banks to provide large credit to exporters 
for a long period 

The amendments to the Reserve Bank 
of India Act require Scheduled Banks to 
maintain with the Reserve Bank an 
average daily balance of 3 per cent of their 
total demand and time liabilities in India 
as against the previous requirement of 
S percent of demand and 2 per cent of 
time liabilities. The eash reserve ratio 
may now be varied between 3 per cent and 
IS per cent. 

In 1963. the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1934, the Banking Companies Act 
1949 and the State Bank of India (Sub¬ 
sidiary Banks) Act of 1959 were amen¬ 
ded by the Banking Laws [Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1963. The main objective 
of the amending Act was to provide 
for control and supervision of the Re 
serve Bank over non-banking institutions 
accepting deposits from the public or 
carrying on other business, which is 
allied to banking and to enhance and 
extend the powers of the Bank in relation 
to commercial banks in certain directions- 

State Bank of India and Subsidiary Banks 

The State Bank of India is the successor 
of the Imperial Bank of India which was 
established in 1921. by the amalgamation 
of the Presidency Banks of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act, 1920. The Imperial 
Bank of India was originally formed as a 
private corporation, but had the privilege 
of being bankers to the Government. It 
also served as a central bank. 

The establishment of the Reserve Bank 
of India in 1934 necessitated a change in 
the status of the Imperial Bank This was 
done by the Imperial Bank of India 
(Amendment) Act 1934. By this amend¬ 
ment, the Imperidl Bank lost its status 
as a cent.^ai bank but remained the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank, where the 
latter had no offices of its own. At the 
same time, the Imperial Bank was given 
all freedom to function as a commercial 
bank and to enter into foreign exchange 
business. 

The State Bank of India was formed 
in 1955 replacing the Imperial Bank of 
India. The purpose of the reconstitution 
was to convert the Imperial Bank as one 
strong integrated Slate - partnered com¬ 
mercial banking institution with branches 
all over the country so as to serve the 
needs of rural credit and generally to 


promote commercial banking on sound 
lines, throughout India. The State Bank 
functions as the sole agent of the Reserve 
Bank, wherever the former has branches 
and wherever the Reserve Bank has no. 
banking departments. 

Subsidiary banks. Under the State Bank 
of India {Subsidiary Banks) Act of 1959 the 
Bank is empowered to take over as subsi¬ 
diaries, provincial banks which were acting 
as bankers to State governments. The sub¬ 
sidiaries thus taken over are: (I) The State 
Bank of Hyderabad (1-10-1959), (2) State 
Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur (1-1-1960), 
G) State Bank of Indore—formerly Bank 
of Indore Ltd (1-1-1960), (4) State Bank 
of Travancore—formerly Travancore Bank 
Ltd. (i-l-19fa0), (5) State Bank of Saura- 
shtra (1-3-1960), (6) State Bank of Mysore- 
formerly Bank of Mysore Ltd. (1-3-1960), 
(7) State Bank of Patiala—formerly Bank 
of Patiala Ltd. (1-4-1960). 

Role of the Reserve Bank. The Reserve 
Bank’s role in the Indian economy is 
dual—promotional and regulatory. In 
recent years, its promotional role has been 
more predominant than the regulatory role. 
It has helped the Government in its deve¬ 
lopment projects by raising loans at fairly 
low interest and by providing funds for 
deficit finacning. In developing the money 
market and the capital market, the Reserve 
Bank's promotional role has been excep¬ 
tional. In its regulatory role, the Reserve 
Bank’s monetary policy has been oriented 
to the national objective of economic' 
growth with stability. Even though the 
conventional weapons of a central bank 
have only a limited operation in regula¬ 
ting the monetary system, the selective 
credit control and other directives issued 
by the Reserve Bank have had a salutary 
elfcct on the economy. 

Bank Rate 

The Bank rate was raised from 7psrcent 
to 9 per cent with effect from July 23,1974, 
an unprecedented increase of 2 per centage 
points at one time. At the same time 
the minimum lending rate to be charged 
by banks was raised from 11 per cent to 
12 -5 per cent except in the case of a few 
exempted categories. The minimum 
discount rates on bill finance for drawer’s 
bills was increased from 9.5 per cent to 
11 per cent per annum and the rate on 
drawees'bills from II percent to 12.5 per 
cent. In the case of export credit also 
lending rate went up from 9 per cent to* 
10.5 percent except in the case of exports 
on deferred payment terms, the rate on 
which remained unchanged at 7 percent* 
Food procurement credit was also made 
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costlier from 9 oer cent to 11 per cent 
h)r the Food Corporation of India and 
to 12 per cent for State Governments and 
their Agencies. While no change was 
made in the minimum net liquidity ration 
the maximum rate of interest chargeable 
was increased from 5 5 per cent to 18 per 
cent. Subsequently, Government imposed 

a tax of 7 per cent on the interest earned 
by banks on their advances, leaving it 
to the banks to make consequential 
adjustments in their lending rates. 
While all these measures operated through 
the rise in cost of credit, banks were 
asked to scrutinise top 50 accounts with 
a view to reducing the commercial sector’s 
recourse to banks' credit and to ensuring 
Its proper utilisation. 


Interest on Deposits 

The rates of interest on various 
types of deposits (except current deposits, 
which are interest-free! were revised in 
1971 and again in April 1973. With 
effect from April 1, 1974 the rates of 
interest on deposits with banks were 
revised upwards by 0 25 per cent to 1.0 
per cent for various categories of deposits. 
The most important revision was the 
increase by full one per cent in the case 
of savings deposits, which was intended 
to promote savings in this form While 
the minimum lending rates had already 
been raised (to 11 percent with effect 
from December 1, 1973), the interest 
payable by the Reserve Bank on addi¬ 
tional deposits maintained by commercial 
banks under Section 42 (1) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act was raised from 4.75 
per cent to 5 25 per cent • 


nKVEr.oPMF,Nr banking 


The lirsl Development Bank in India 
was the industrial 1 inance Corporation 
of India ' I F. C l.i which was established 
in 1948. The 1. F. C 1. was followed by 
Slate Financial Corporations ■ S F. C’s) 
in 1951, the Industrial Credit and Invest 
ment Corporation of India Ltd 
(1. C. 1. C. 1) in 1955 and the Industrial 
Development Bank of India I'l. D. B. I! in 
1964. The 1 D. B. I a wholly owned 
Reserve Bank Subsidiary, specialises in 
rc financing medium and long term loans 
given by crnim-jrcial banks and other 
development agencies. The Industrial 
Reconstruction Corporation il. R.C) set up 
in 1970 for the benefit of West Bengal now 
functions on an all India basis. It is main¬ 
ly concerned with hLlping sick und ailing 
industrial units. The State Financial Cor - 
porations and allied Agencies like State 
Industrial Development Corporations and 
State Investment Corporations are 
conlined to the particular Stales concerned. 

The development banks—both national 
and State -provide substantial aid by way 
of loans and underwriting assistance to 
industrial units, new and old, primarily 
for the private sector companies, Latterly, 
they have been assisting many public 
sector units loo 

The assistance provided by these 
financial institutions is supplemented by 
two other institutions in the public sector, 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
(L. I. C) around Rs. 722 crores (1972-73) 
and the Unit Trust of India (U. T. I.) a 


little over Rs, 119 crores (19(»5 72). 
Their surplus resources arc diverted as 
loans lo help specific scheme and projects, 
both in the private sector and in the 
public sector. 

The operations of these financing 
agencies have altered the capital structure 
of private industrial sector, especiplly 
since the sixties Share-cnpital now 
provides a much smaller proportion of 
the total working funds, as compared to 
the fifties. The Reserve Bank data show 
that while share capital provided as 
much as 40.4 per cent of the total capital 
employed in the private industrial sector 
in 1950-51, it decreased to 31 5 per cent 
in 1960-61, 24.3 pei cent in 1965 66 and 
just 22 percent in 1970-71. 

If individual units arc considered, the 
capital provided by these financial 
agencies, will work out to 75 80 per 
cent of their total capital resources in 
1971 72 This means that many private 
sector units are at the mercy of these 
lending institutions. This was the position 
which the Dutt Committee proposed lo 
exploit for the formation of a joint sector 
In industry. <^Sce industrial policy, infra). 

The financial assi.slancc provided by 
the term-lending institutions during 1973-74 
(April-March) registered a significant 
step-up an increase of Rs. 133 crores in 
sanctions and Rs. 75 crores in disburse 
ments as against a fall of Rs 9 crores in 
sanctions and n small rise of Rs. 15 crores, 
in disbursements during 1972-73. 
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Table 65 


Financial Assistance Sanctioned and 
Disbursed (ID81. IFCI, ICfCI. IRCI, 
SFCS and SIDCS) 


Year 

( itnount in Rupees Crorev) 
Total As sis tame 

Disburse- 

(April-Maifh) 

Sanctions 

ments 

1965—66 

i69.3 

105 3 

1966—67 

122.0!-27.9 

125.6' i-18.7) 

1967--68 

87 !( 28 6' 

105.0 -i-16.4 

1968—69 

1.12.3 -!-51 ')} 

8*;.8 18 3) 

1969—70 

15.1.8:-1-16.3 

M6.3( [-35.5) 

1970—7! 

::5 7(-1-46.7) 

146 7. ; 26. h 

1971—72 

3(14.6(1 )4.v> 

! 84 5 +25 8 

1972—73 

'*05.9 2.9 

’.99 2 : 8.0) 

1973—74 

429.;){ 1 -i.^.O 

274 0 f37.6. 

Fifturt.‘s • 

;i ropi C“.ent percfnt- 

vaiihiioii' vfSt'i 

previous year 


In quantil'.tivL' ih:* m: m high 

light of IDB!"' op*i;;lini.s d.irh’.g I*;?"!':'-' 
was thal hot!', ‘u.iicuotis anri disburso 
ments touched locoid le\J''. Totat ass.- 
stance {excluding gurantecs' sanctions* 
during the year ainounled to R-, 
crores and was high- r by 7! t jicr cen 
compaicd ic Us. I3vi.3 cion*-. Nineiioned 
in 1972 7 ^. 'I'l'-c numbe: o', s-ineiion" 

also increased from in '9??. 7^ t < 

3817 in 197.-74. All Siie nirin ■chctii'': 
of assislanee t.c , t!ire‘ t as I'-tance, 
refinance of indnslri.d loans, rediscourttn*-, 
of bills and expod liriance aecounted fo- 
the marked step up in the r-ve’ <•,( s.ip- 
ctioiis during tne ye.-ir. 

Unit Trust 

The investib'e < • llie Fiusi ai 

the end of .IiPtc am ''aiitciS to 


Rs 172.18 crores. Of these, ordinary 
shares accounted for Rs. 77.66 crores (45.1 
per cent), preference shares for Rs• 16.17 
crores (9.4 per cent) and debentures for 
Rs. 53 22 crores (30.9 per cent), compared 
to the last year, there was some shift in 
the investment portfolio in favour of 
equities. The balance of Rs. 2.5.14 crores 
'^14-6 per cent) represented investment 
in Government securities and bonds of 
Financial Corpoiations. advance deposits 
for debentures and preference shares, 
advance call deposits for oidinasy shares, 
bridging finance, other deposits, applicat¬ 
ion money for oidina^y and preference 
shares and call and short notice deposits 
with banks. 

Tabic 66 

.\v^isTance Sanctioned and Disbursed by 
'I'crni Financing Institutions During 
1972-73 and 197.1-7) April-March) 

tAmounts in Rupees Crores 


Sonet iitner! Dl ' horyjit 

f'-'t':' Tolu! 



it:: 

-» s 
, s 

IJ?^ 

I'k: 

D)7: 

74 

1 ,D. B. 

5. 92.5 

184.4 

66.7 

118..3 


25.2) 

'.)4..5' 

19. n 

8 

I. 1 C 

1 45 

43.9 

28.0 

31.9 

i.C.l C 

1. 49.4 

61.1 

39 7 

13.5 

t R.x' i 

t'. J 

/ - 

: 5 

5.2 

S !''.C.s. 

78.7 

105.7 

41.7 

56.6 

S.I.D C 

21 5 

26.7 

16 6 

18-5 

Total 

295 9 

429.0 

t99.2 

274.0 

U.'i.i. 

9.9 

7.9 

5 6 

7.S 

L.IC. 

20.1 

25.9 

14 

20 . i 

Note: 

Data aie 

Provisien.ti. 


Source: 

R.B.l. 





CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 


Indian Ciiw*itey 

The Indian CuiTcncy System was con¬ 
verted into the decim.i! s-’a'.i m by the 
Indian Coi ago (Amendment Act, 19s5 
The Amendment Act was b.oi,g!ri into 
force only on April!, 1957 

With the araendminl of the Indian 
Coinage Act, tne oid system of rupee'-, 

annas, paise(l rupcc--l6 annas, I anna-12 
paisc) was teplaced by the rupee paise 
system and the mtcrmcdiaii: coin anna 
vvas abulishcu 


The first one paise coin under the 
decimal system was issued in March 1962 
and the first one rupee coins in July 1962 
From Ocl. I. 1964 the one digit denomi¬ 
nations of 1 (one) p and 2p. were supple¬ 
mented by the issue of 3 p. coins. 

Foreign Exchange 

Under the terms of the Brettonwoods' 
Conference, all international currencies 
were valued in terms of gold and their ex¬ 
change raie.s wore fixed oa this basis by 
the International Monetary Fund (I.M F,i- 
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v'ery soon, stresses and strains showed up 
;;i this arrangement. 

In Aug. 1971, when heavy international 
pressure built up, against the dollar, the 
US government suspended the conversion 
i)f dollar into gold. This prompted many 
other countries, to de link their currencies 
irojn gold But as no other common 
measure of in'crnational value was avai¬ 
lable, these cut rcncies began to float, their 
values rising or falling, according to the 
international maiket 

In Dec V Vi Commit tre of Ten 
ing countries, met at the Smithsonian 
Institution in W isiiington and worked out 
.a new system (si exchange values. Mean¬ 
while, the dollar was devalued by 8 57 
pc: cent in terms of gold That is to say, 
the oiii.-ja! price of g<dd was raised <’rom 
.sl5 to pci ounce 

The Smithsonian svstem was based on 
this value of the dollar IJr’dcr this system, 
a country could set a ccnual rate for its 
currency in gold, or m units of Special 
Drawing Rights (SDR’s> with the IMFor 
;n another niciiibers'currency. 

The Indian rupee h:ui been pegged to 
the pound stethng at a central rate of 
Rs. 18.9n77 per pound India kept up this 
I ate-ih'.* pound sterling, acting as the 
inlorveiUio;i currency, between the rupee 
and other eun encic'.. 


The Sterling Boats 

>■ On June 23, 1972, the United Kingdom 
decided to flout the pound The floatation 
came barely six months after the realign¬ 
ment of exchange rates of major currencies 
agreed to by the (iroup of Ten, at their 
meeting in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington on December 18, 1971. UK’s 
export prices had been rising by a larger 

margin than those of its com.netitors, 
and serious doubts existed about the 
'■lability of the sterling parity fixed in the 
Smithsonian Agreement, after the UK 

' jointed the E E. C. account in 1972. The 
-sharp swing in the merchandise account 
in 1972 reinforced these doubts and start. 

ing around mid-June, heavy speculative 
pressure on sterling developed on the 


foreign exchange markets. After rulling 
slightly above its middle latc (the central 
rate agreed to in December 1971) of 
$ 2.6012 on June IS. the pound, sagged 
fairly rapidly. Despite the support oper¬ 
ations of the Bank of England and E.E. 
C. Central banks, ii dropped from 
•? 2.5853 on June 20 to $ 2.5785 on June 22. 
To help arrest the slide, the Bank of 
England raised its Bank rate from 5 to 6 
per cent on June 22, the clearing banks 
raised their base lending rates for the 
second time in June on the 29th and more 
massive central bank intervention was 
under taken on June 22. Nonclhelc.ss, the 
sterling declined to S 2 5765 With a view 

to avoiding further heavy erosion of the 
reserves, sterling was allowed to float on 
■Tune 23, 1972 with ihe markets opening 
three days later, 

India 

India had devalued the rupee by 57 
per cent in June, 1966. This put up the 

dollar--rupec exchange from Rs. 4.76190 to 
Rs. 7.7612 per dollar. The values of 
other foreign currencies were also increa¬ 
sed by corresponding percentage. V*’ith the 
devaluation of the dollar in Dec. 1971. the 
dollar- rupee exchange appreciated to 
Rs. 7 279 per dollar. 

When the pound sterling was floated 
in .lone 1972 no significant change occurred 
in Indian foreign exchange system, c.xcept 
for the small upward adjustment in the 
Reserve Bank's rates for spot purchase and 

sales of sterling from/to authorised 
dealers. 

On Feb 16, 1973. the Union Cabinet 
decided to maintain the existing central 
rale Mixed on Dec. 20, 1971 ibetween the 
Indian Rupee and the Pound Sterling at 
Rs 18.0677 with the Reserve Bank buy¬ 
ing or selling with margins of 2.25 per 
cent either way. 

The Indian rupee is now floating on 
the exchange, along with the pound. The 

exchange value of the rupee is now de 
rived from the cross-rates between the 

floating pound and other currencies on 
the one hand and the fixed rupee sterling 
rate, on the otlicr. 
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* Spot buying rates as quoted in London. 

Note: Authorised Dealers’ selling rates for T. T's in Bonibav. 
Source: P- T- Ltd., Shuttleworth & Brett, and State Bank of India. 
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Table 68 


:ign Exchange Reserves 

Jn lakhs of rupees) 


yEml of 


Gold 

SDRs 

Foreign 

Exchange 

Total 

Reserves 

(/+2+3) 

Variations 
over the 
previous 
ycarlmonth 

I960 61 


117,76 

— 

185,85 

303,61 

- 59,25 

19li5-(i6 


115,89 

- - 

182,0" 

297,98 

+48,30 

1969-70 


182,53 

92,05 

546,37 

820,95 

+244,25 

1970 7J 


182,.63 

111,69 

438,12 

732.34 

- 88,61 

1971-72 


182,53 

185,77 

480,38 

848,68 

+ 116,34 

1972 73 


182,53 

184,86 

478.90 

846,29 

- 2,39 

1973-74 


182,53 

183,71 

580.98!- 

947,22-'- 

+ 100,93t 

August 

1973 

182,53 

183,94 

516 95 

883,42 

- 25,32 

September 


182,53 

183,94 

495,95 

862,42 

-21,00 

October 

V } 

182,53 

183,94 

446,34 

812,81 

-49,61 

November 

9 9 

182,53 

183,'J4 

394,48 

760.95 

- 51,86 

December 

s ■ 

182,^3 

183,94 

376,75 

743,22 

—17,73 

.lanuary 

1974 

182,53 

183,94 

412,641 

779,11-1- 

-1 35,891 

'‘‘February 

t % 

182,53 

183,71 

523,43:- 

889,(37i 

+110,56^ 

March 


182,5.3 

183.71 

580,98 

947,22!- 

+57,55t 

•April 


182,53 

182,77 

663,32' 

1028,62!- 

+ 8l,40t 

May 


182,53 

181,8" 

768,09' 

1132,5 I'¬ 

+ 103,89+ 

.lune 


182,53 

181,89 

761,68' 

ll 26,101 

6,41 V 

July 

99 

182,53 

181,89 

691,3 

1055,73r 

- 70,37^ 

August 

9f 

182,53 

181,85 

(.5 3,3 3' 

1017,71'■ 

- 38,02' 

Sota: I 

. Gold 

ib valued at 

Rf. .S.L.sS j>i*r 

111 gi aru.' upto 

^lB^ 1 '>(>(•) and at Rs. 

per 10 


tjrams thereafter. 


2. SDRs are valued at 7.50 ik'v nuit 

5. All foreign exchaniie holdinj;^ aie valu-’d at imr.'eentrul rates upto June 1972 
except for the holdinus <if Canadian dollars from June 1070 to June 1972 which 
are valued on the basis of the monthly averaites of spot buyinu and selling rates 
in New'Yorlv, and the holdings of Deutsche marks from May to November 1971 
and of yen and sterling from September to November 1971 which are valued on 
the basis of the monthly averages ol spot buying and selling rates in London. 
From July 1972 holdings in sterling are valued at the average ol the Bank's 
'pot buying and selling rates; all other foreign exchange holdings are valued on the 
liasis ot the monthly averages of the spot buying and selling rates in London from 
Jill' 1972 to April 1974. and on the basis ol the averages ot spot buying and 
selling rates in l..ondon from May 1974. 

Provisional. 

LAND POLICY 


> Land Problem 

Laud is India's major asset and major 
problem. The land problem has been 
accumulating through the centuries. Since 
Independence, it has snowballed into a 
problem of stupendous magnitude—at 
once social, economic and political- 
Economic Aspect. Land has always been 
a status symbol in India, its productive 
value, if at all it counted, was a secondary 
matter. This lopsided attitude to land bad 
far-reaching socio economic consequences. 
|.U led to fragmentation of ancestral 
^ands into uneconomic holdings. These 
holdings, unable to support their owners, 
were ultimately transferred to money-len¬ 
ders and rich landlords. The erstwhile land- 
owners, either became tenants or joined the 


army of landless workers. And all hankered 
after land ihe landlord, lo keep it, the 
tenant, to own it and the worker, to 
possess it in one way or another. 

The money-lenders and londlords, who 
held vast holdings mostly in scattered 
plots—rentcd them out to tenants, again 
tn fragments and a whole new class of 
petty tenants and share croppers arose. 
These fragmented holdings and their 
petty cultivators have been the bane of 
the Indian agricultural economy. 

Social Aspect 

The rich landlords and mony-lenders 
generally belonged to the upper castes 
like the Brahmins, the Rajputs, the 
Kayastlias and the Banias. The petty 
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tenants and workcis were drawn from 
the backward communities, the low caste 
llarijans and tribals of the hilly tracts— 
the Girijans. Antagonism between the 
upper class ‘haves’ and lower class 
‘have-nots’ slowly developed and lent a 
deep social colouring to the land question. 

Political Angle 

While the passion for land lay sub¬ 
merged, problems of tenancy surfaced. 
Land, being a State subject, legislation 
was enacted by all the States for land 
reforms. But the implementation of 'and 
reforms was slow and hesitant. This pro¬ 
vided an excuse for leftist politicians to 
engineer a ‘land grab' movement in 
August, P170. Being a predatory business 
and patently unlawful, the land grab 
movement fiz/ded out But the politi¬ 
cians succeeded in arousing the dormant 
land hunger of the workcis. They aic 
keeping alive this passion of the workers so 
as to canvass the support of this massive 
group in the power politics of present- 
day India. Thus, the land question has 
assumed a political complexion as well. 

The Congress Party under Indiia 
Gandhi has now taken the lead in ex¬ 
pediting and implementing land reforms. 
This is a held ricit in political dividends 
The land reforms now pul lorward, politi¬ 
cally motivated us they die, naturally lay 
stress on such a-.pects of the land 
quc.stion, as will rope in more votes 
This is why ihe ceiling on land holdings 
have now become the most important 
question in land reforms. If ceilings arc 
sixed, excess land will pass into the 
hands of government, who can then distri¬ 
bute it among the landless. 

Land Reforms. The Planning Commi¬ 
ssion has laid down the basic principles 
of land reforms as follows: (I' the elimi¬ 
nation of idle landlords and intermedi¬ 
aries, \2'i a ceiling on holdings of sub¬ 
stantial owners, (d) the confirmation of 
permanent rights to actual cultivators 
with the option for ihc lessee to purchase 
the holding outright at a fair price and 
(4) fixation of fair rent. 

Progress oi I.and Reforms 

I950-196()-Land to the 'rilicr. The lirst 
principle of land reforms to be put into 
operation was the principle-land to the 
tiller This meant that absentee landlords 
and intermediate tenants had to be elimi¬ 
nated. At the time of Independence, about 
40 per cent of the total land in the 
country belonged to landlords in the 
form of zamindaris jagirs, imams etc. 


These landed estates and intermediate 
tenants were abolished during the 
periods of the 1st and 2nd Plans. Some 
three million tenants, sub-lcnants and share 
croppers acquired ownership of more 
than 2.8 million hectares on payment of'' 
purchase price of land. In addition, there 
were tenants who acquired permanent 
occupancy rights on the land they cultiva¬ 
ted, thus becoming virtual owners. And 
even where tenants have been evicted, 
a great deal of the land so resumed by 
the landlord, was brought under his 
personal cultivation. 

Thus, the great majority of agricultural 
holdings have now become owner: 
cultivated, whether by tenants, who have 
acquired ownership or pciinanent occu¬ 
pancy rights in the laud, oi by owners 
have resumed cuitivalion. 

However, (he Planning Commission 
has pointed out in a “position paper" re-' 
leased by the Commission in .lune 1972, 
ihai the implementation of land reforms 
was lardy and incihcitni" in the country 
as a whole. The paper says thiu the highly 
exploitative tenancy known as share crop¬ 
ping still prevails in large parts of the 
country. “Tenancy arrangemo.Hs Iiave not 
only resulted in the perpetuation rrf social 
and economic injustice, but have also 
become insurmountable hurdles in ihe path 
of nioi demising agncuUurc"’. 

Ceilings 

The ceilings question is iiot new. As' 
lar back as 19t>0. most of the Stales had 
passed laws fixing the ceilings. Highly in- 
ilaicd figuics of exces.s lands avaihible for 
distribution to (he landless were given out 
at the time. But these figures do nor seem 
to have materialised. Demands for lower¬ 
ing the ceiling limits have since been 
made and all States have adopted lower 
ceilings by amending the original enact¬ 
ments so as to make the law an active 
instrument of what is euphemistically 
called social justice. 

1960-61—Legislation pioviding for 
maximum extent of land which a person 
may holder in futuic acquire has been 
enacted inmost of the States. These pro¬ 
visions have also generally been brought 
into force and arc under difTercnt stages 
of implementation. Provisions under these 
Acts relating to the level of ceiling, the 
unit of aplicution of ceiling, transfers and 
exemptions vary considerably from State ^ 
to State. 

The rates of ceiling fixed in various 
States under the 1960-61 legislation are 
given in the table below. 
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1971-72 Revision of Ceilings. On 
/vug. 3, 1972, the Central Land Reforms 
Committee recommended that the ceiling 
on landholdings should be reduced to 10 18 
acres for irrigated land growing two crops, 
27 acres for partially irrigated land grow¬ 
ing one crop and 54 acres for dry land 
for a family of five consisting of father 
and mother and thice minor children. The 
ceiling laws arc to have retrospective 
operation. 

The-Committee has also recommended 
that the exemptions, granted under the 
original enactments, should also be re¬ 
moved, so as to release a larger extent of 
land for distribution among the landless. 
The recommendations are not based on 
any economic considerations- Nor have 
any enquiries been instituted 'n that 
direetiem. The reformers, for example, 
liave no idea of what an optimt-m heddmg 
would be in various parts of the country. 
Their aigume-u simply is that Iheie wa^ 
no reason why a few people should keep 


too much land while m.iuy went without 
It- As simple as that! 

Many states have already passed laws 
incorporating these recommendations. 
AP, MP, UP, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, 
Haryana, K.a.’'uataka, Kerala and T. Nadu 
arc among the states that have brought 
in new legislations on ceiling. 

Ceilings without fiuorings. The idea of 
a ceiling on landholdings without :t 
llooiing looks incongruous but what is 
sought is not a rationalisation of hold¬ 
ings. The object is the removal of dis¬ 
parities by the age old device of lopping 
oil' the taller poppies. Landholders in 
India range fiom those having a few cents 
of l.'ind to those having hundreds of acres. 
At the moment, noiliirig can be done to 
enlarge the smaller holdings, but the 
larger holde*s “can be cut down to size.” 
If tlieic is any pri.nciplc involved in the 
ti.xalioii of ceiling.'-, it i.s merely the prin- 
ciolc invoiNcd tn tiu oopular exjircssion 
cutting down to size.’ 


Table 6“ 


Slo’i Uition TcinI'ii'v 

Ccilinj 

Lci't'l <'f crilmj’ 

Andhra I'ladesii 

'«(rcA) 

27 to .32.4 

As.sam i 

2.^ 

- Diiiar 

!0 to3f; 

Gujarat 

19 to 132 

Haryana 

Himachal T adesh 

27 to 100 


■lammu tV Kashmir 

22 

Karnataka 

!0 to 54 

Kerala 1 

12 to 15 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.*: to 75 

Maharashtia 

18 to 12f> 

1 Manipur 

25 

Orissa 

20 lo KO 

Punjab 

27 to KK) 

Rajasthan 

22 lo .3.36 

I'amil Nadu 

i2 to 60 

Tripura 

25 to 75 

Uttar Pradesh 

4S’ to 80 

West Bengal; 

12 4 10 17.3 

Delhi 

2'-'' to 60 

Mahe 

15 to 36 


un Holdings* 

Unit (>/ ai'i'hi utiort 


Landholder 

LandhoJde: 

Individual •uctnbci ot )andii'<ldcrs family 

All nieinhcrs of firnily, i 

Landholder 

Landholder 

Landholder 

All memher- of iKiTiilv* 

All members of familv; ’ 

individii-.u member of lanUlioiders family 

Landhtddei 

All membeis of Linnly' ' 

Landholder 

Landholder 

Alimembei^o) family i ' 

Ail membcis of family 
All members of familv i 
l.andholdcr 

-All membcis of family' ■ 

■Ml members of family I 
All mcmixis of lamily^' 


'■ The latest eeilinii. limit-, in all the States are nut available. 

Geiliiifc as lowered by recent legislation. 

’ Family defined as husband, wife and then mnn,. t' . *■>. 

(t .F> ai-ies In dir'zi't 'lha id a a -d Isi'd a .ed to Its. ! lb ' ’ , <!-■=;; • ‘ 

Suuicc: INDIA DJJ.f 
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The Constitution (34th Amendinciitl 
Bill passed by the Lok Sabha oo Aug. 26, 
1974 extends the protection of the 9th 
schedule (see Constitution supraj to 20 
new Land Reform Acts passed in 13 states. 
This brings the total of Land Reforms 
Acts protected by the 9th schedule to 86. 

Land Holdings 

It has been estimated that over 75 per 
cent of our land holdings consist of small 
and marginal farms of less than 7.S acres. 
Of this, 49 million holdings (a little over 
40 per cent of the total) are less than one 
hectare (2.5 acres) in size. Farming families, 
with less than one hectare form 34-5 per 
cent of the total number of farming 
households and command about 6.8 per 
cent of the total cultivated area. 

The proportion of farmers of this 
category of holdings in the country is the 
largest in Kerala (80.5 per cent) followed 
by Bihar, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
where 50 per cent of the farmers hold 
land below one hectare The other states 
where their proportion is reported to be 
significant are Jammu and Kashmii, Uttar 
Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Piadesh and 
Assam. 

It is obvious that we have far too many 
small holders already. They are a drag on 
agricultural development. If the surplus 
land-above ceiling limits-are taken over 
and distributed to the landless it would 
simply mean that the numbei of our small 
holders would increase to that exent 

Surplus land Statistics relating to the 
extent of distributable land or the number 
iif landless persons in India who have to 
he accommodated are not available. The 
following estimates relating to 12 slates, 
will give an idea of the magnitude of 
the problem and of the gapmg margin 
between the number of landless persons 
and the area of surplus land. 

I’abic 70 

Impact of Land Reforms in Certain States'^ 


Orissa 19.2 1.0 „ Another 10 

lakh hcc. 
govt, waste 
lands. 

A P 67.6 NA ,. 10,000 hec. 

is declared 
surplus so far 

Karna¬ 
taka 26 4 1.6 lakh hectares 

Gujarat 18 5 0.4 

W. Bengal 32.4 3 0 „ 

Punjab 7.7 2.0 ., 

Haryana 4 2 0 24 „ 

* Source "Lasiern !.cowmiist", hmc 
1973. 


It will be seen that even if only two 
acre« are allotted to each family, there 
will still be a large number of peopli 
without any land. Even a lower minimum 
of one acre will not meet the demand 

Any increase in the number of our 
small holdeis is fraught with disastrous 
consequence foi the nation. A survey 
conducted by the Agro Economic Re¬ 
search Centre, t Jorhai (Assam) points 
out ' that the income of cultivators 
with less than 15 bighas'*- of land is 
\ciy meagre. They cannot save at all. 
A poor peas.ant has to cover his deficit 
by borrowings and ultimately by 
selling his land Within few years he 
becomes landless anti in this process 
71 per com of the total cultivable and 
cultivated lands pass into the hands of 
the 25 per cent rural rich. Anc' the 
poor peasant begins to work in the land, 
once owned by him a.s a share cropper 
on 50:50 basis at best. A poor peasant 

therefore loses his land in the normal 
ourse 


State 



“*5 to 

^ I-' 

1 

^ c ^ 



a t; 


e. 5* - 

' g s 


'T-S - 

‘■J-C Cs t 


Remarks 


Maha¬ 
rashtra 54.0 2 0 lakh hectares 
UP 60 0 2.5 „ 

Bihar 684 10.0 
Rajasthan 7.5 5 2,. 

M P 40.8 3 0 „ Another 

’’ lakh hec- 
forest land. 


If there is a crop failute in successive 
years, even the middle income farmers 
go bankrupt and lu.se their lands to the 
money lenders or tlie richer landlords- 
Thus the majority of owner-farmers turn 
into share croppers or landless workers, 
according to the exigencies of circum¬ 
stances. 

The steady degradation of small and 
medium cultivators all over India into 

t (Jiiototl in Efoiiomu'. Tinifs, March 7. 
iy72. 

* A land mt’asute l/.t tn 2/3 ot an aero, 
pravalont in North India. 
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;andiess agricuUuial workers or un¬ 
employed hands is brought out by the 
J97I census. The working population in 
■‘the 1961 and 1971 census were as follows: 


Agricultural 

cultivators 

Agricultural 

workers 

Other 

workers 


796/ census 

99.5 million 

31.5 million 

57.6 million 


1971 census 
78.7 million 
47.3 million 
57 6 million 


These figures show that the number of 
cultivators have fallen in 1971 by 20.8 
million (99.5 -78.7 million) and that of 
the workers have increased by 15.8 million 
(47.3—31.5 million', in the agricultural 
sector, while workers in other sectors 
have remained stationary at 57.6 million. 

If land reforms are to regenerate the 
^Agricultural economy, the first and fore¬ 
most thing Is to stop the rot that has 
set in, among the rural population. 
This would involve negative as well as 
positive measures. The negative step is 
to stop any fuithcr increase m 


un«K:onomic holdings The positive step 
is to convert the existing small holdings 
into viable units by consolidation or 
other appropriate measures. The present 
land reforms do not achieve either of 
these objects. 

On the other hand, they will intensify 
the rot by fanning the fires of indigence 
further. The sti uggllng small holders of 
to-day will go down the inevitable path 
of deterioiation and become landless 
workers, in course of time. The land¬ 
less workers, who are now being promoted 
as petty landholders, will repeat their 
process of degeneration and like the 
mouse-girl in Panchatantra turn into 
landless workers, once again. 

The Estimates committee of the 
Pailiameni in its 36th report has pointed 
out that fragmentation has been 
accentuated, as a side result of the 
redistribution of land. It has urged the 
Government to get suitable laws enacted 
to prevent fragmcniation and to ensure 
that plot si/cs remained viable and 
economic 
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IT was during the days of the British 
administration, that food was recognised 
Jas a national problem for the first time. 
India was plagued by frequent famines 
during the British rule. The British appo¬ 
inted Famine Commissions to investigate 
and identify the causes of famine and to 
suggest remedial measures. They initiated 
several measures, both shot t term and long¬ 
term, to prevent the rccui rente of famines 
in India. Although they never succeeded 
in eliminating famine, they succeeded in a 
^rcat measure in holding famines in check. 

The primary cause of famines Is 
obvious-drought or the failure of rains 
during critical crop seasons No Commis¬ 
sion was necessary to find it out. The 
problem was how to contain drought and 
con.sequcnl shortage of food supply. 

Free India inherited this problem on 
a magnified scale. With the partition 
India lost .some of the vital centres cf food 
production like Sind and East Bengal to 
Pakistan So, while India got 82 per cent 
of the total population of undivided India, 
lit got only 75 per cent of the total cereal 
"production, 65 percent of wheat production 
and 68 percent of rice production. Thus 
the imbalance between population and 
food production was worsened. 


I'ood Productiuii 

Independent India set about to rectify 
this imbalance by increasing food product¬ 
ion. The Grow More Food Campaign 
started by the British Government during 
World War II was intcnsilied. More funds 
were allocated in the Plan for agricultural 
development In 1954, the then Minister 
for Agriculture, Rail Afimod Kidwai, took 
the bold step of abolishing all controls on 
food production With a free market in 
operation, food production increased from 
57-6 million tonnes in 1951 to 68.8 million 
in 1956. During the Second Plan, although 
food production increased to 75 million 
tonnes, demand went up higher still and 
the gap was filled up by food imports from 
abroad. During the Third Plan, agricultural 
production remained stagnant. Worse, it 
came down to 72-3 million in 1966. The 
situation improved slightly In 1967 with 
a production of 74 2 million. 

Green Revolution 

In 1967-58, there was a significant 
improvement in wheat production both In 
India and Pakisthan The spectacular rise 
in wheat production in Pun’jb, Haryana 
and north western U. P. inspired an 
American official to coin the term “Green 
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revolution” to describe ihc new pheno¬ 
menon. The Green revolution was pri 
marily based on new strains or hybrid 
varieties of seeds, which were capable of 
high yields. As a result, agricultural produ¬ 
ction not only recovered from the slump 
of 1965-67, but shot up spectacularly to a 
level of 99.5 million tonnes in 1969-70 
higher than the previous peak in production 
achieved in 1964-65. 

Weather conditions during 1970-71 
were, on the whole, quite favourable and 
the overall production of foodgrains 
touched a new peak for the second year. 
Total foodgrains production during 1970-71 
stood at 108.4 million tonnes as against 
99.5 million tonnes in 1969-'’0. 

This spectacular increase in production 
was shared by all the crops, except jowat. 
New records were established in the pro¬ 
duction of rice, wheat, bajra and mai/c 
Production of jowar, however, declined 
on account of adverse weather conditions 
in the major producing States of A P 
and Mahaiashtra. Production of pulses 
remained almost at the last year’s icvel 
1971-72 Production of foodgrains, 
which had progressively Increased from 94 
million tonnes in 1968 69 to 108.4 mil¬ 
lion in 1970 71 declined by 3 5 per cent 
to 105.2 million in 1971-72. .lowar, bajra. 
maize, barley and pulses registered a fall 
of as much as 6 4 million tonnes On the 
other hand, wheal production moved up 
by 2.7 million tonnes and rice pj\>duciion by 
0.5 million tonnes. 

High-yielding varieties. IJndei the iourth 
Five 'Vear Plan, the principal programme 
for achieving increased foodgrains produc¬ 
tion was to raise the coverage under the 
high yielding varieties cf cereals from the 
base level of 9.2 million hcctare.s in 1968- 
69 to 25 million hectares in 1973 74. In 
1971-72, tnc aiea under high yielding crop-, 
increased to nearly 18 million hectares 

Table 71 

Production of Foodgrains 

(million tonnes) 


V. 

Q 

Rice 

2 

<3 -- 

li to Q >1. 





.a ^ 

OU b-U 

S 


1968 69 

39..S 

18 7 

25.1 83.6 

10.4 

94.0 

1969 70 

40 4 

20 1 

27.3 87.8 

11.7 

99.5 

1970 71 

42.2 

23.8 

30'6 9().6 

IJ.8 108.4 

I97J-72 

43.1 

26.4 

24 6 94.1 

11.1 

105.2 

1972-73 

38.6 

24.9^ 

22.2 85.7 

9.5 

95.2 


* Provisional anil Liubject to ve%iNii>ii. 

Source: Ministry of Agricullu.f (Divulon- 
ment ol Food) 


(ireen Revolution turns Grey 

The long-term stiategy of increased 
production ran aground in 1973. The 
erratic monsoon in 1972 coming after 
ihice successive bumper crops, put the 
Green Revolution luit of gear. It da¬ 
maged the khaiif crop of 1972-73. In 
order to make up for the kharif short ¬ 
fall, the Govcfiiinem launched an intensive 
rabi summer pioduclion drive. A sum of 
Rs. 190 crorcs was provided for a crash 
programme and a concerted drive was 
made by all the Siales to make the 
rabi crop a Mna.sliing su'cess In spite of 
all these elToits, piodticliors slumped 
under hostile we.at! cr ci nultions. 

Foi 25 years, India has been planning 
to lelease agricisltuic from the strangle¬ 
hold of wealhsr- The Green Revolution 
I'rought a break or so, it .seemed. Hut u 
turned out, that it could not survive the- 
weather, cither Ucsidcs, brought in 
other troubles of its own Of live high 
yielding ciopj. ■wl:.'.!! alone showed some 
signs of enduiaiicc Kicc, .iow.;r, Bajra, 
and Mai/c s.u, ved tiicm-i.)vcs danger- 
ciuiiy vulncidble to pcs'.i anti Jisca.scs and 
hjghiv sensitive o watei supply They le- 
matn extremely '(Mty crops. 

I'uutl Product'on 

rite ’o'.a’i piodiicl >n of 
dcclineJ by as much (t miiiion tonnc'- 
--from 10“'. 2 mliion tonnes in 197! 11 
■>'>2 milli 'ii vuine- in 1972 7' Prodne-,^ 
lion of puts*' recorded a fall <•' 14.5 per 
cent. 

Dm,'.; iv7.'’-74, 'am'h.li and weather 

eonditiojo !o~ '-b.m! ciops have, on the 
whole been good 

The good laii ', in Septcmhei and 
Octobci also piovided sulEcicnt soil mois- 
!iiic and enabled ext nsivc sowings of 
rabi crops. Rainfall during November 
December, 1973 was generally benelicial 
for rabi crop.s but tlie cold spell in the 
second fortnight of December, 1973 and 
again m early l ebruary, 1974, the shor¬ 
tage of fertilisers ftiul the paucity of 
winter rains during Januaty-February 
1974 in several rabi areas are likely to 
affect current crop adversely- 

Prices 

loodgrain pi ices continued to be 
under considei able pressure during 1973, 
mainly on account of tnc large fall in 
production of foodgrair-s in 1972 73 and 
prevalence of scarcity conditions in u 
number of states. 
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1973 

The All-India index Number of Whole- 
^ sale Prices of cereals (base 1961 62=100) 
showed almost a continuous rise from 
January to August, 1973. The cereal 
index moved up from 228 in December, 

1972 to 269 in August, 1973, recording 
thereby a rise of 18 per cent. During 
rlic corresponding period of last year the 
cereal index had recorded a rise of 17 
per cent. Following good rains in August, 

1973 in most parts of the country which 
brightened the prospects of 1973-74 kharif 
crops and with the commencement of 
marketing of 1973 -74 carly/autumn crops, 
prices took an easy turn during .September, 
1973. The All-India Cereal Index 
dropped from 269 in August to 266 in 
September 1973 a fall of 1.1 per cent. 
The index, however, registered a rise 
during October November 1973. 

The cereal index louclied a new high 
of 279 in November, 1973 which marked 
.'in increase of 4.9 per cent over the index 
lor Stplcrabcr, 1973. In Dccenibcr, 1973 
ihc ccieal index legistcrcda mild decline 
and stood at 278. The aveiagc cereal 
index for 1973 at 257 was higher than the 
nrevious year's average of 221 by 16.:> 
per cent. 

The All India Index lor Pulses 
vleclincd somewhat during .Tanuary, 1973 


wlien it came down to 344 from 357 in 
December, 1972. Thereafter, prices of 
pulses showed almost a continuous rise 
till July 1973. Between January and 
July, 1973, the index for pulses rose by 
19.5 per com. The index declined during 
August-September 1973 by 4.4 per cent 
on reports of bright prospects of kharif 
crops. It rose again d'lring October- 
Novemher 1973 by 11.7 per cent. During 
December, 1973 however, theie was some 
fallen prices of viulscs and the index 
declined from 439 in November to 430 
in December 1973. Ihc average annual 
index for 1973 at 3s7 was higher than 
that of 1972 by 12 3 pei cent. 

1974 

The ccrc.i! index has shewn a rise 
during January February 1974. From 278 
in December, 19 73. it rose to 293 in 
Februaiy 1974 thereby bowing a rise of 
5.3 per cent A.s coioparcd to last year, 
the ccre.H index in rebrua,-y, 1974 
showed a li-.o ,>r 2b 6 percent. During 
the peiiod, the rice ' idrv showed a rise 
of 5.6 per cent. I he index in February, 
1971 was higio'r hv' 28 per cent as 
compared to that in Icbriary, 197.3. 
The pi ice indices for i-oarse cereals 
continued to he '.ubsianiially higher than 
last year. The ind.cx for pulses also rose 
during Janii.uy Icbiiiary 1974 and stood 
at 442. 


I 

Tabic 72 


All Imlia Index Nimibcrs of Price-. 


Month 



j*)7J 


January 

193 

205 

f’ebruary 

194 

20(, 

March 

194 

209 

.April 

194 

209 

May 

195 

212 

June 

197 

217 

July 

201 

225 

August 

206 

234 

September 

208 

23(i 

October 

205 

236 

November 

204 

231 

December 

200 

228 

Annual 

.Average 

199 

221 


Cereals 

1973 

!<)/4 

m ; '' 

/ • i 

2J(. 

286 

247 

243 

293 

23.5 

244 


23.3 

242 


227 

248 


230 

254 


242 

262 


256 

269 


2S2 

266 


280 

267 


288 

279 


290 

278 


286 

257 


25.5 


1 Base; 

I9')I 62 

100) 

Pi. hex 


’97 i 

1974 

295 

344 

437 

292 

’45 

442 

.286 

361 


'>79 

363 


282 

374 


311 

377 


323 

411 


332 

405 


130 

393 


338 

411 


.355 

439 


357 

420 


31 5 

387 
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Food Imports 

In view of the increased production 
at home the imports of foodgrains were 
reduced from 3.6 million tonnes in 1970 
to 2.1 million tonnes in 1971- Conces¬ 
sional imports under PL 480 were stopped 
from January 1972. Imports from other 
sources however continued. During 1*^72, 
total imports of foodgrains into India 

amounted to 445.S thousand tonnes 
valued ai about Rs 23.29 crores {c. i. f ) 

of which wheat amounted to 314.5 
thousand tonnes and rice 131 thousand. 

The failure of kharif procurement in 
1971-72 (1.81 lakhs as against 4 86 lakhs 

the previous season) was warning enough 
for the Government to import foodgrains 
for 1972-73'. Instead, the Government 
sponsored a crash programme for the 
rabi crop and took over the wholesale 
trade in wheat with the new rabi harvest. 
Both programmes crashed for diUcrent 
reasons. At the last moment, so to 

say, the Government decided to import 
4 5 million tonnes of wheat from USA 
on a commercial basis. In the mean¬ 
time, wheat prices had gone up in USA 
from about 80 dollars to around I'O 
dollars a tonne The main reason for 
the abnormal rise in thepiicce of wheat 
in USA was the heavy purchases by 
Ru.ssia and China Both countries, an¬ 
ticipated shortfalls in production at home 
and look advance measures to meet it, 
while the Uoveinmcnt of India, with 

food shortage taring it in the face, 
dawdled. The result was that India had 

to import wheat at about 166 dollars or 

Rs. 12,250 a tonne This was the penalty 
for dawdling. 

During 1973, total imports of food- 
grains into India amounted to 36.14 lakh 
tonnes tcomprising 33.84 lakhs tonnes value 
at approximately Rs. 319 52 crores (C& F) 

on commercial basis and 2.30 lakh tonnes 

on loan basis' as against 4.45 lakh tonnes 
in 1972 and 20.54 lakh tonnes in 1971. 

imports of foodgrains from Argen- 
Mna, Canada and the US.\ were made 
commercially. Imports from the USSR 
were made on a loan basis under an agree¬ 
ment signed on October 12, 1973 for the 
supply of two million tonnes of wheat 


Tabic 73 


Import of Foodgrains 

(lakh tonnes) 


Year 

Country 
of origin 

Wheat 

Rice Milo 

Total 

1973 

Argentina 1.89 

... 4 48 

6 27 


Canada 

6.14 

. • • » • • 

Ii.l4 


USA 

13 81 

... 7.52 

21.33 

1973 

USSR 

Total 

2.30 

. 

2.30 

1972 

Imports 

Total 

24.14 

... 12 00 

36.14 

1971 

Imports 

Total 

3.14 

1.31 

4.45 


Imports 

18.14 

2.40 

20.55 

Exports 





An export quota of 30 thousand ton - 
nes of superior basmati lice was iixed for 
1973-74. A quantity of 11.3 thousand ton¬ 
nes of superior rice was actually exported 
upto the end of 1973. Besides, a quota of 
live thousand tonnes of pulses was lixedfor 
exports during 1973-74 against which r 
quantity of 4 2 thousand tonnes of pulses 
was exported up to the end of 1973. 
Austerity Measures 

In pursuance of the directives issued 
by the centre to all the siates/union ter¬ 
ritories in August, 1972, to enforce auste¬ 
rity measures rigorously the states issued 
necessary orders to reduce the number of 
gueSls at ordinary parties from 50 to 25 
and for the strict enforcement of austerity 
measures. The slate governments/union 
Territories were also advised to impose 
icstrictions on the total number of courses 
to be served in hotels and other eating 
houses 

Relief Measures 

Relief measures undertaken in 1972 in 
the drought alfectcd staecs of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Maharashtra, Manipur. Karnataka, 
Nagaland, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal were continued in 1973. These 
ineasurcs included providing of employ¬ 
ment on a massive scale in plan/ctepart- 
mcnial schemes and relief works, gratuitous 
relief to the old and the iniirm, arrange¬ 
ment for the supply of drinking water and 
undertaking various Public health measures 
to prevent occurrence of epidemics. Special 
emphasis was laid on taking up of produ¬ 
ctive works for employment, dovetailing, 
of relief work programmes with normal 
developmental works and strengthening 
and expanding the public distribution 
system. 

Following satisfactory rainfall in 1973, 
relief operations were discontinued in al¬ 
most ail the affected slates after Septem¬ 
ber, 1973. 
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AGRICULTURE is the mainstay of 
the Indian economy. It accounts for about 
SO per cent of the total national income and 
employs about 75 per cent of the total 
Indian population Agriculture thus 
occupies a vital and strategic position in 
the national economy. In fact, the over 
all development of the Indian economy 
is dependent on and determined by 
agricultural production 

Agriculture, in its turn, is dominated 
by food crops As rrmch as 75 pei 
cent of the total cropped area is taken 
up by food crops Bolli tradition and 
necessity have contributed to the pre¬ 
eminence of food crops m the ct)untry. 

Land Utilisation 

Land Utilisation statistic.s me available 
for 30.58 crore hectares or 93 2 pet cent 
ol the total area of 32 8U crore hectares 


Table 74 
Land Utilisation 


(Cro'-c 

lioctares) 


/96V- 70 

Total geographical 



area 

32.80 

32 80 

Total reporting area for 



land utilisation 

58 

30.58 

( 1 Forest 
*2 Not available for 

'> 46 

6 48 

cultivation 



fii Area put to non agii- 
cullurai i! .‘3 

(ii; Barren and unculiiv- 

1.57 

1.58 

able lands 

3.15 

3 15 

Total 

4 72 

4.73 

3 Other uncultivated land 



excluding fallow lands. 



^(i) Permanent pastures 



and gra/.ing lands 
(ii)Land under tree 

1.33 

i.30 

crops and groves 

0.39 

0.40 

(iii)Cultivable wa.ste 

I.6I 

1.58 

Total 

3.33 

3.28 


4 I'allow lands 


(i) Current fallows 

1.41 

(ii)Others 

0.91 

Total 

2.32 

5 Area sown 

13 75 

Area sown mote than 


once 

2.21 

Total cropped area 

15.96 


1.23 

0.95 

2.18 

13.91 

2.44 

16.35 


• Source: Indian Agricidliir’ in Brief. 

Eleventh Edition - Ministry ol 
Aariculture, 


Agricultural Production 

mi—13 

Foodgrains 

During the crop year 1972-73 ending 
in June, production of most of agricul¬ 
tural commodities received a severe setback 
mainly as a result of widespread drought 
in large parts of the country. The index 
of agricultural production fwith triennium 
ending 1961 62-100 as base) which had 
risen to the peak level of 131,4 in 
1970 71 and had slightly receded to 
130 4 in 1971-72, marked a steep decline 
of 9 percent coming down to 118.5 during 
1972-73. The decline in the production 
of foodgrains was of the order of 9.5 
per cent Among foodgrains, the decline 
was particularly marked in the case of 
rice, wheat and lowar. (see The J’ood 
Problem supra). 

Commercial Crops 

In 1972 73, production of commercial 
crops, as a whole, showed a decline of 8 
per cent, over 1971 72. The only crop, 
which registered an increase was sugar 
canc, about the order of 8.7 per cent. The 
output of cotton in 1972 73 was lower 
by 16.4 percent and that of jute by 14 3 
percent The fall in the production of 
oilseeds was the severest, being of the 
order of nearly 23 per cent as compared 
to the previous year and 27.6 per cent 
as Compared to the record level of 
1970 71. 


Table 75 



Commercial 

crops— 

-Production 






Os 

'C 




•v, 

Commodity 


1 

Oo 

Os 



g.i 


5 

VI 

'O 


Pv 


[Sugar Cane 

(in terms of gur) 

CJotton 


o* 

O' 

•-« 


O 

Million tonnes 
Million bales of 

12.8 

13.8 

13 0 

11.6 

12.6 


180 kgs. each 

5.1 

5.3 

■1 5 

6.6 

55 

Jute 

Do 

2.9 

5.7 

4 9 

5.7 

4 9 

Oliseeds 

Million tonnes 

6.8 

7.7 

9 3 

8.7 

6.7 
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V J*»an Projections 
Targets of Principal Apric iillural 
Commouitics 









V. ^ 



0\ ^ 

1 . ^ 

fc. ^ 
5* ft 





0 

>o 

•C, 


Rice 

Million tr'iincs 

.54.0 

254 0 

Wheat 

9 f 

38 0 

168.0 

Maize 


8.0 

.17.0 

Jowar 

y 1 

li.O 

,51 0 


Bajra 

8.0 

37.0 

Other cereals „ 

7.0 

33,0 

Pulses 

J4.0 

65.0 

Total Food- 



Grains 

140.0 

645.0 

Oilseeds „ 

12.5 

55.0 

Sugarcane 

170.0 

775.0 

Cotton Million bales 

8 0 

36.0 

Jute & 



Mesta ,, 

77 

36.0 

Tobacco Thousand tonnes 

425 0 

• • k 

Coconuts Billion nuts 

7.7 

■ t • 

Cashew- 



nuts Thousand tonnes 

280 0 

, . 

Pepper 

38 0 



C ROPS AND SEASONS 


India ranks li:5t in iJic woild in the 
production of gn'uiidnuis and lea and 
cardamom and enjoys a \ irliial monopoly 
in the production oi i.ic. It is the second 
largest product r of lice. jliic, law sugar, 
rape-seed, sesainuni and castoi seed. 

FOOD CROPS 

Cereals 

Rice the Icadiafi food ciop I India- 
It is mainly cultivated in T. Nadu, AP, 
W. Bengal, Assam, Orisss and UP. Wheal 
IS the next imnntant crop. CP, Punjab 
and Haryana arc the main wheat growing 
areas. Baric) grown rn UP and Bihai. 

Millets 

Among llie iiiillels cultivat.'d m India, 
the more impo'(ar-i tries rue /cnir/r or 
cholam (Soighnni , i ‘iairi tn comboo 
(Pennisetim jo'd r.;/,'/thltusinc 1’hey arc 
grown not only f^r their grains but also 
for their sti.iw. which is a valn.iblt- cattle 
foddei. Millet.s a-c grown all cvci the 
country in area'- of low u> m-ideratc 
rainfall. 

Pulses 

Pulses of different varieties arc grown 
all over the country in about 58 million 
acres. The importanl oiops arc Bengal 
gram (Channa). Red gram Arbas or 
Turl, Black gram ;Ma'.h or Kalai‘, Green 
gram (Moongi. Seiitii thlasui). Hor.scgram 
(Kulthr, Lakk '.Kcsatl), Moth iMatki). 
These pulses aie unpoilani to the farmer, 
because he can nractisc crop rotation 
and crop mlxiutcs with them. Being 
leguminous, they help in restoring soil 
fertility. As tnev are i icl? in proteins, they 
constitute an impoitant and balancing 
diet for the vcgeiatian population 

Fruits 

Endowed with a diversity of climatic 
conditions, India piodiices a wide range 
of fruits, tropical and temperate, whose 
annual production is estimated at 20 
million tonnes. India’s c.xports of fresh 


fruits and vegetables amounting to about 
110 thousand tonnes, represent only a 
fraction of the total production of the 
country. 

Mangoes and Bananas grown all over 
India belong to many varieties and arc 
exported in sizable quantities. Citrus fruits 
arc mainly produced in and around Nagpur 
and Poona, while apples are grown in 
Himachal Pradesh and Kashmir Grape 
is a newly introduced ciop. Other edible 
fruits arc guava, sapota, pine-apple, jack- 
fruit and anona. 

. Siigar-caac appears to have been culti¬ 
vated long before the coming of the 
Aryans, circa 2500 BC- It is now chielly 
grown in UP and Bihar and to a lesser 
extent in AP, T. Nadu and Kerala 

Spices 

India IS the land of spice.s, par 
excellence. India produces and exports 
almost ad known spices in sizable quanti 
tics In pepper, the most important spice 
in world trade, India accounts fer about 
30 to 40 per rent of the world production. 
In cardamom, Inaia controls, .‘iOper cent 
of the world production, in turmeric, 
80 per cent, in ginger, 50 per cent and 
in chillies, aiound 60 pci cent. Coriander 
seed, cummin seed, fennel seed, fenugreek 
seed, cassia, tejpat, mace, celery seed, 
garlic, cinnamon and nutmeg are other 
spices produced in India The total annual 
average production of spices in India is 
estimated a* 830,000 tons. 

Arecanuts, used for chewing is mainly 
produced in Kerala, Karnataka and Assam, 
with Kerala leading. 

Oil-sced.s 

India is one of the largest producers 
of oil-seeds. Groundnut f pea nuts), sesa.. 
mum, mustard, coconut and kusum arc 
the most important edible oil-seeds. 
India has the largest area under ground¬ 
nuts in the world, covering about 16 
million acres. 
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Philippines is ihc leading producer of 
loconut in ihc world, followed by Indo- 
Inebia. India conics tliird with an annual 
production o' nuts valued at around 
^Rs, 5<10 million. Kc'-ala is the major 
producer of coconuts in India, followed by 
Karnataka and T. Nadu. 

Rape and mustard are similar oil- 
-ceds and arc gtincrally cultivated together. 
They are mainly grown in North India 
and consumed th'vc. UP. Pupjab, Bihar, 
Bengal and As.'-atn ate the major producers. 

Soyabcan.s are at present cultivated in 
India on an e-xt'etimenial basis 

Lemon grars oil is in essential oil 
distilled from the leave*; of special species 
of glass. Ncailv75 pcre'-nl of (he v/orld's 
^upply of this oil i-, psodii.-ed bv Keialct 
Linseed is g'own f.'r its oil which 
i'' used in painis and'.arri ve‘s It covers 
.m .area of 4.5 milli:'n acies in Pimj^tb, 
UP, Hiha' an>' Mabara^'Va 

Castor .seeds, .'-e c illivalcd in AP. 
•Vlaharasht.'-a, Ka'nat.ik.. ami parts oi 
v>rissa It is a virtual moi'opo’v of Irdu- 

SP IS the ‘ead.i ig t?ro.i'i... 

Fslires. CouoTi is Uic chief fibri. cicip 
of India. T'he impoi la.ii tn’oducliim areas 
•tie Guiyr.it, Piiaja!-, Maha.asiUia, T 
Nfadu, MP, R ii'.st' 'n, tvarnataka and 
111 that order, .////r /erami hemp arc the 
other impo-.ianl (ibit cootv. of India Cenr 
extracted from c.voiv.i: h i-i.s is piodiiced 
.n south-we>i Jiidia, csp- eially .Kerala 

Silk. India is the *ir’h gieat produci.: 
.,of raw silk, after lapar., China, Russia 
and South Korea. 1 lie in.o.n van.'ucx of 
s'lk arc mulbcry. tas.ir,e''i and muga 
'Jobacer Inai.i i- the ihiid, inajoi 
producer ol tobacco in i!ie woild with 
AP producing foity per cent of the 
Country’s total output. T Natlu, Karna¬ 
taka, Orissa, MP, Raiastban ant' Punjab 
are the other t.o’oacco produemg states. 

In 1972 73 the production of tobacco 
i^dcdined b> 1.'.2 percent ovet the p-evi- 
ous ycat , level ttf 418.9 tomes 

Planlution Crops 

Tea. Coffee, Rubber, Cardamom and 
Casliew nuts are considoed plantation 
crops in India, though the cultivation of 
cashew is hardly undertaken on a plant 
ation basis. Cardamom is giown mainly 
in Kerala -followed by Karnataka and T. 
Nadu Cashew is cultivated in 'armsteads 
all along the slopes of the Western Ghats 
in Kcraia and Kdrnaiaka.ColTee production 
Vis concentrated in Karnataka with Kerala 
*and T Nadu following. India is the largest 
nroducei of tea in the v/osld. Assam and 
W. Bengal in the north, Kerala, Karnataka 
and T. Nadu in the south are the main pro¬ 
ducing areas in India. Though India docs 


not count as a world producer of rubber, 
the crop is important to India, because it 
supports a fast expanding rubber industry. 
More than 80 per cent of the total rubber 
produced in India is contributed by Kerala 
and the rest by T. Nadu and Karnataka. 

Rubber. India occupies the fifth rank 
among rubber producing countries and 
accounts for about three per cent of the 
world production. 

Production 1971 -72 - 101,210 tonnes 
1972 73 =112,364 .. 

Coffee. Indian coffee accounts for just 
about two per cent of the world production 
and Its contribution to world trade is 
aiound one per cent. 

Production 1969-70 = 63,108 tonnes 
1970-71 = 109,000 „ 

Tea. India is the world’s leading pro¬ 
ducer and exporter of tea It produces 
around 38 per cent of the world’s entire 
production. 

i’rodiictii'ii 1970 = 419 million kg 
1971 = 453 „ 

Ca'hewmits, The production of cashew- 
mits in India is supplemented by raw nuts 
imported from East Africa both of which 
aic processed and exported. 

Production 1968 69 -r 175,000 tonnes 

Imports of 

iMw nuts = 122,000 

Export 1971 72 --- 60,840 „ 

Cardamom is grown mainly in Kerala 
116,202 acres) followed by Karnalaka 
;69,739 acres) and Tamil Navlii (26,769 
acres). 

l‘rodiiciit>n 1971 -72=3,785 metric tonnes 
1972-73-.2,400 

l a hie 77 


Exports of Spices from India during the 
year 1972—73 


Conunoditic s 

Quantity in 
M Tons 

Vaiiic in 
’000 Rs. 

Peper 

! '>,900 92 

142.466 93 

Cardamom s.nall* 

1,524.12 

74,474.65 

Cardamom big' 

65 60 

910.66 

Chillies 

372.44 

1,823.39 

Uinger 

6,488.30 

22,387.50 

Turmeric 

7,195.62 

19,343.92 

Curry powder 

1,578.26 

7.755.72 

Coriander seed 

984.35 

2,307.45 

Cummin seed 

1,963.09 

8,464-73 

Celery seed 

2,020.50 

8,535.50 

Fennel seed 

863.42 

2.888.95 

Fenugreek seed 

1,308 89 

2,254.48 

Garlic 

i.337 76 

923,3<i 

Aniseed 

8.79 

35.12 

Cassin 

770.26 

3,472.50 

Tejpat 

46 28 

28.85 

Total 

46.428 60 

298.074.34 

* Source: Cujtums 

. ilaily/wcukly list. 
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Table 78 


Sowing and Harvesting Periods of Crops 


Season 

Periods 

Sowing period 

Harvesting period 

Kharif 

May to 

Generally at the 

At the end of the 


Middle of 

beginning of the 

south-west mon- 


Oct. 

south west mon- 
soon-May to July 

soon-Sept. to Oct. 
(may continue till 
November in 
some cases) 

Zaid 

August to 

August to 

December to 

Kharif 

January 

September 

.ianuary 

Rabi 

Middle of 

At the beginning 

Fcbruaiy to April 


October to 

of the cold wca- 

(may continue till 


middle of 

ther-October to 

May in some 


April. 

December 

cases) 

Zaid 

Beginning 

At the beginning 

Middle of April 

Rabi 

of February 

of hot wealhcr- 

to May (may 


to begin¬ 
ning of May 

fvb. to March 

continue up U. 
June in some 
cases 


Source: Indian crop Catcinlar 


* Sii(»ar-rum,' i'> .in anniiai i rop, diiralion 10-lJ moni'i'. 


Principal crops 

.Towar, Bajra, Rice, 

Maize, Ragi, Tur, 

Moong, Urd, Sugar-cane,* 
groundnut, castor, se- 
samum, cotton, jute and 
tobacco. 

Rice, Jowar, Rapeseed 
and Mustard, cotton, 
oil-secds and Toria. 
Wheat, Barley, Gram, 

I.inseed, Mu.s*ard, Masiir, 
Oats, Peas and Potatoes 

Water-melon, Toria, 
Summer Vegetables, 
.lowar and Mai/e for 
fodder 
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The Problem of Irrigation 

THE primary objective of trrigaiion in 
India is to achieve a icgiilar level of higher 
production in cultivated areas. India as 
a whole, is well provided with water The 
monsoon I'iins see to that The average 
surface water icsouices of India have been 
placed at about million hectare 

metres. The undei ground water resources 
arc also extensive, about 2?. million 
hectare meties. The problem is to con¬ 
serve this water supply, so as to make 
it available for cultivation at the proper 
time and in sullicienl quantities. 

Paradoxical, though it looks, this pro 
biem has been crea'ed by rains. Rain¬ 
fall, In India is not evenly distributed 
through the year. It is iincci tain, erratic 
and altogether unpredictable : Sometimes, 
a particular area may recei\c the total 
rainfall for the year in a few days, with¬ 
out another drop of -ain for the rest of 
the year. Often the drought that follows 
the rains, i.s so intense, that the surface 
ground water is evaporated in a very 
short period- Even Cherrapunji * in 
Meghalaya the rainiest spot in the world, 
experiences v/atcr shortage, when the 
moD.soon is over. 

Importance of Irrigation. To combat 
the adverse etTects of uncertain and un 
even rains, aitificial irrigation has been 


resorted to in India from very ancient times 
Some of the old dams and irrigation 
canals, still existing, prove this fact. ''' 
It is however only in recent years that ' 
the problem of irrigation has been taker 
up on a seieniiiic basis all over India. 

It Is now admitted, all round, ihat 
iriigation is the first basic input for a 
successful agricultural economy. 

Planned Irrigation. Iirigation involves 
not merely supply of water but also the 
control of water supply. There can be 
too little water for cultivation and also 
too much water Heavy rains and Hoods 
cause a lot of damage to crops and some-"'* 
times wipe them out wholc.->a!c. Intense 
drought, coming in the wake of heavy 
rains, accentuates the problem Heavy rains 
invariably cause water-logging in low-lying 
areas and soil erosion in high level regions. 
The sea i.s a specially dangerous clement 
of soil erosion in coastal areas. It some 
times lays wa.ste extensive tracts of culti¬ 
vated and cultivable land on the coasts. 

Sfc, Chtnaic ami Rainfall Supra 
r .-Xcl'utilly, the place that receives the 
niaxiniuin amount of rainfall in 
world is not C hcrrapunji hut Maw.s}urai7sa. 
10 km. liom Cherrapunji. The name 
Cherrapunji is retained, as it is the long, 
tamiliar name. Mler all, 10 kms. do not 
make much difference m such mutter., 
(See also Mcf’lialavti infra). 
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A planned system of irrigation has to 
take account of: (I) the supply of 
necessary water to the crops in season 
.2) the drainage and disposal of excess 
water, especially when it is out of season 
.3'! prevention of flood damages (4) con- 
'•ervation or stocking of water for release 
in dry seasons (5) conservation of soil in 
higher elevations and the prevention of 
erosion by sea in coastal tracts. All these 
activities come under the Ministry of 
Irrigation. 

Flood Control Board constituted in 
1954 is entrusted with surveys and re¬ 
search of incidence of flood in dilTcrcnt 
parts of the country, so as to suggest 
measures for minimising flood damages. 
Waterlogging and drainage and sea erosion 
are also dealt with by the Board. 

Central Ground Water Board took 
over the Ground Water Wing of the 
Geological suivcy of India in 1973-74 
It is now working through seven director¬ 
ates at Chandigarh, Jaipur, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, Hyderabad, Calcutta and Oauhati. 
The Board carries out ground water sur¬ 
veys, and evaluation of ground water 
resources available for irrigation. The 
Board has constructed 71 exploratory 
wells, 96 observation wells and 15 slum 

holes, and 55 production tube wells in 
1973. 

Ir'igation Potential 

Since the I'irst Plan began in 1951, 
588 major and medium irrigation pro¬ 
jects have been taken up for construction. 
361 of these projects have already been 
completed. An irrigation potential of 
10.7 million hectares has been created 
from major and medium irrigation pro¬ 
jects since 1951. 

By 1971-72 an additional potential of 
9.5 million hectares, wa.s created. In 1972 
73, 6,9 million hectares were added. The 
additional areas likely to be bencflttcd in 
1973 -74 is estimated at 1.55 million 
hectares. 

Against the Fourth Plan target of 7.2 
million hectares, the acliieveinent is likely 
to be 8.2 million hectares. The overall level 
of cropped area benetittiog from minor 
irrigation works is likely to be 23.5 million 
hectares at the end of 1973—74 as against 
the level of 19 million hectares in 1968-69. 


Table 79 


Level of achievement 


SI. Item 

1965-M 

196S.69 

1973-74 

No. 


(anticipated) 

1. Dug Wells 

5,119 

5,695 

6,500 

2. Electrical 




pumps 

513 

1,089 

2,135 

3. Private 




tube wells 

93 

26f; 

820 

4. State 




tubewells 

12 

15 

20 


Table 

80 



Major and Minor Irrigation Projects 

(Under construction and or completed) 
through the Plan Period 1947—73. 





1 

-J S 

Number i 
Schemes 

\ umber 
completed 

A rea hem 
filed in 
million 
hectare's 

AP 

50 

32 

2.23 

Assatn 

6 

2 

0 09 

Bihar 

49 

34 

2.94 

Gujarat 

56 

44 

1.40 

TIaryana 

7 

2 

1.34 

J & K 

K 

4 

0.04 

Karnataka 

24 

14 

1.31 

Kerala 

11 

11 

0.50 

M P 

51 

28 

1.19 

Maharashtra 

70 

48 

1.35 

Orissa 

16 

3 

1 28 

Punjab 

8 

8 

1.14 

Rajasthan 

53 

44 

2,19 

T. Nadu 

27 

15 

0.32 

U P 

64 

53 

4 22 

W. Bengal 

6 

3 

1.02 

Source: Report 1972-7.3, 

Ministry 

of Irri- 


gation anil Pdwct. 


Outlay and Returns 

A. U. N. I. report says that India 
had invested a total of Rs.35()0 crores in 
major and medium irrigation projects till 
19V3 74. But the returns projects expected 
had not materialised at least, in financial 
terms. From 1951, the loss incurred by 
the State exchequers totalled Rs. 1000 cro¬ 
res, including interest charges. Except for 
Andhra Pradesh, Punjab ami Flaryana no 
other state was able to meet even the 
annual operation expenses by levying 
water cess. 
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Irrii^ated Area under cereals and millets 
(1972 - 73) 

(’000 hectares) 

4223 
572 
2732 
1307 
2230 
156 
330 
i 335 
60 i 
1523 
1656 
73 
37 
12 
1402 
4245 
2453 
3410 
22 
.S344 
1541 


State 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
J & K 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasllnin 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

II P. 

West Btrii'ni 
Andami'p 

Ntei'biir Island: 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Dadra /k. 

Nagar Haveii 


less than 500 hectares 


lina. Daman anc 
Delhi 

Lakshadweep 


Dm 


S 

56 


Ics-; than 500 hectares 


Mizoram 2 

Pondicherry 40 

All India 38552 

Source: Bureau of Kconomics anil Statistio 
Ministry of AfSriculture, New Delhi 

National Water Grid 

A National Water Grid for the whole- 
of India, is the latest development pro¬ 
gramme in water supply- India sufTets 
from a terrible maldistribution of natural 
water supply. The basins of the Ganga, 
the Brahmaputra. Mahanadi and others 
in the north and west-flowing livers in 
Western India have excess water supply 
during monsoons, while the rest of the 
country “has relatively meagre and highly 
variable watcrflows" The national Water 
Grid has been conceived to equalise 
water supply in the dilTcrent patts of 
India, for irrigation, navigation, drinking' 
water etc. 

The scheme is to connect the great 
rivers of India by canals and lo open 
deviation canals, from rivers to drought- 
prone areas. The mam proicii ir. the 
scheme is the Ganga-Cauvery lank 
connecting north and soutli India The 
scheme has been condemned in many 
quarters, as a fancy protect, which is 
not worth its cost, in any evcni. How¬ 
ever, the Government is “.otiip ah'Sid 
with it 
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Beginnings of Animal Hiishandry 

Animai husbandry developed in India 
Irom verv early days The bull was 
sacred to the Indus Valley people. The 
water bulTalo was known in Harappa, 
long before it appeared anywhere else in 
the world Ancient India, also appears 
to h.ivc been the original home of poultry. 
Most otnithologisf:- are agreed, that all 
domestic specie of poultry descended 
from the Indian wild fowl. The cow 
became important, with the arrival of the 
Aryans, who worshipped it. Krishna Leela 
O" Sree Krishna's sport with the Gopis 
(milk maids) highlights the esteem ex¬ 
tended to dairying in ancient India. 
Radha, the beautiful consort of Kri.shna, 
was herself a milkmaid 

A Ritual 

It is the religious associations of the 
cow and the bull, that have kept alive, 
animal husbandry in India, through the 
centuries. It is ironic that this religious 
reverence for animals, has not helped the 
poor cat»le in any way. On the contrary. 


it has bred communal riots and political 
agitations. 

Today, animal husbandry in India us 
a traditional duty—aiitual. This is why, 
India possesses the largest cattle nopulation 
in the World-more than 175 million—and 
produces the lowest output of milk—about 
380 kg per animal in an year. Many 
cattle are ill-nourished and sick. But 
religious inhibitions obstruct, even the 
sterilisation of the unfit -let .nlone tlie 
painless killing of sick animals. 

Development Programmes 

One of the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution, enjoins the State to organise 
agriculture and animal husbandry on 
modern lines Development Programmes, 
for animal husbandry, were therefore 
taken in hand with the First Plan. They 
have been continuing ever since. 

The Fourth Plan programmes have a 
three-fold objective, namely, to increase 
the ..() < N i.. foods nutritive for the people 
to provide draught-power for farm 
operations and to improve the output of 
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certain products of commercial impor¬ 
tance, such as wool and hides. 

Efficient animal husbandry has, how¬ 
ever, to be pursued as an integral part of 
a sound system of agriculture. The 
combination of crop production with 
livestock-raising enables fuller utilisation 
of farm by products, increase in income, 
conservation of soil fertility and fuller 
employment. J'or animal husbandry, tlit 
total outlay included in the I’ounh Plan 
IS Rs 94 06 crores. 

CAITLE 

It is estimated that the present intake 
<»f milk in India, averages about 110 grams 
per person per day, as against 284 grams 
recommended by the Nutritional Advisor> 
Committee The development of dairying, 
IS therefore impoitani to India, not only 
as an additional source of income to 
the marginal and small farmers, but also 
as a source of nutritional food, to an 
ill nourished nation 

Slate wise, the largest numbei of 
cattle are found in UP, followed by MP, 
Bihai, Maiiarashtra, Rajasthan, AP, W. 
Bengal, T. Nadu, Orissa, Karnataka, 
(iuiarat, Assam, and Punjab 

Important Breeds of Cattle 

Although the majority of Indian 
Cattle are non lesciipt, thoie arc 26 wel! 
defined breeds, both draught and milch 
types. They arc ■ I) Amrilamahal 
(Karnataka,, (2) Bachuar ''Bihar), (3 
Bargui (T Nadu’, (4. Dengi ^Maha¬ 
rashtra'', I.*') Dconi -'.AP , ()) Gaolao 

(MP), (7) (hr fGujarati. (8) Ilallikar 
(Karnataka,, '9i llariana (Haryana, 
Delhi), (10) Kangayam (T. Nadu), (11) 
Kankrej (Rajasthan & Gujarat). il2 
Kcnkatha 'UP), (13) Kherigarh (UP), 

(14,1 Khillati (Maharashtra', (.15) 
Krishna Valley (Maiiarashtra), il6) Malvi 
(AP) and (Rajasthan', (17) Mewati (Kosi- 
UPi. t US ) Nagore (Rajasthan), Gy) Nimari 
(Gujarat), '20) Ongole 'Nellore-AP', '21' 
Ponwar (UP’, (22) Rath (Rajasthan), 

(23) Sindhi Red (West Pakistan). (24 
Sahiwal tW Pakistan), '25) Siri .W. 
Bengal). '26' Tharparkar (W. Pakistan) 

Exotic Breeds. As part of the pro¬ 
gramme to increase the milk-yield of 
Indian cattle, a number of exotic breeds 
of dairy cattle have been impoited into 
India. The more important of these 
breeds are: Jersw, Holstein-Fre sum. 
Ayroshire, Brown Swi\s, Gnernsev, and 
German Freck vieh. 

Central Stud Farm. All India Central 
Stud farm was started in Bangalore in 
1955 The I'arm consits of pedigree 
breeds from all parts of India as well 
as foreign breeds The Indian breeds. 


in this farm are Sindhi, Tharpur, Gir, 
Murrahs, Ongole, and Kangayam, Ot 
the foreign breeds, American Jersey is 
the most important. 

Buffaloes 

Buffaloes unlike cattle, are mainly 
bred for milk- Bulls, even though they 
are hardy and strong arc hardly used as 
draught animals. The belter known 
breeds are Jaffarabad (Gujarat), Murra 
(Punjab, Haryana and Delhi). Nagpuri 
(MP), Nili 'W. Pakistan) and Surti 
■ Guiaral). 

Sheep 

India possesses some 4?. million siiccp 
and occupies the fifth rank among the 
major sheep-rearing countries of the 
world, the first foui being Australia 
(180.1 million), Soviet Union (137.8 mil¬ 
lion), New Zealand '60.3 million' and 
China (59 million). In wool production, 
however, India goes down to the 12th 
rank, its actual output being 32 7 million 
kg. in 1970 71. 

Indian varieties being poor supplieis 
of rvool, exotic breeds have to be 
crossbred with Indian vanciics so that 
the stock may be improved This is a 
basic necessity. States like Rajasthan. 
IJ. P, Punjab. Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, 
and Karnataka, which have warm climate 
and scanty rainfall, arc woll suited fm 
sheep farming A half bteed sheep in 
these areas, will gioss around Rs 4400 
per annum per fiock of 100, on a caoit-ii 
of Rs 8000 

Sheep rearing now is confined to the 
dry, arid tracts of India. The Dcccan 
plateau has the laigcst number of flocks. 

Important Breeds arc Lohi, Bikaneri. 
Maiwani, Kautchi, and Kathiawar i m 
Western India, Dcccani, Nellore. Bcllary. 
Mandya and Banderi in South India. 

Exotic breeds like Spanish, Merino, 
Correidale, Polworlh and Ramboincllet 
have been imported foi cross breeding 
with Indian types. 

(ioats 

The goat is proverbially, the poor 
man's aninial. It is haidy and cheap to 
maintain. It provides a variety of c<»mmer- 
cially useful articles Goat's milk is 
wholesome and nourishing and is consi- 
dcicd specially suitable for infants and 
invalids. Goat’s meat is preferred by many 
people to beef and mutton. Goat skins 
are in great demand for leather for gloves 
and shoes. The intestines of goats are 
used to make ca/-jgr/r. Grat hair is used 
for rope making 

There aic several distinct breeds cl 
goats in India The well known breeds 
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are Kashmiri, Gaddi, Chamha, Pashmira, 
Jamnapiiri. Beetal, Marwari, Osmanabadi, 
Barhari. Mainhari and Bengali. 

The main foreign breeds introduced 
into India to improve the local species 
are Togganbarg. Alpine, Anglo-Nubian, 
Saanen and Sugoia 

Pigs 

Pig-rearing is well suited to slates 
like Punjab, Haryana. UP, Delhi, Jammu 
and Kashmir- Here again, the ‘Indian 
stock being poor, cross breeds have to be 
developed. Pig rearing gives quick re¬ 
turns on low investments. A net return 
of Rs. 83fiO per annum may be obtained 
by rearing 10 sows with a capital in¬ 
vestment ol Rs. 6,300 

Pig raising, in spite of its commercial 
attractions has not made much headway 
in India. It is almost entirely in the 
hands of the poor classes who still follow 
old and primitive methods. The common 
village pig in India is a scrub animal of 
slow growili and inferior pork. 

The main foreign boars important for 
cross-breeding, include the Large White 
Yorkshire, Middle White Yorkshire, Berk¬ 
shire, Tanworth, Hssex and Wessex Addle- 
back, all British The American breeds 
include Chester-White, Duroc, and 
Hampshire 

Modern bacon factories are being set 
up in different parts of the country, to 
support pig-ia’Sing senemes. 

Piiiiltrj 

Pouliry IS an excellent source of ani¬ 
mal protein. The per capita availability 
of poultry meat in India is estimated to be 
50 grams ami that of eggs 12. This is 
far too low. The production of poultry 
meat and eggs, have to be increa.sed to 
meet national requirements. 

Indian poultry includes several kinds 
of birds, such ts chicken, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and guinea fowls In India, the 
chicken or domestic fowl occupies the 
pride of place among birds. Ducks come 
next, with geese, tin keys and others 
following. 

State-wise, the laigcst number is in 
Andhra Pradesh, followed by Bihar, W. 
Bengal, T. N.adu. Maharashtra, Assam, 
Kerala, Karn: aka. Orissa. MP, UP. 
Gujarat, Punjab. J & K and Rajasthan, 
in that order. 

By and large indigenous domestic 
fowls arc poor layers, though they arc 
ideal mother, good sitters and excellent 
foragers. For some years, new foreign 
breeds like the White Leghorn, Rhme 
Isiand Red, Black Minorca, Plymouth 
Rock, Austrahrp. Light Simex, New 


Hampshire and others have beco brought 
into India. These have interbred with the 
local varieties and have generally improved - 
the specie. Now, the exotic breeds are them¬ 
selves being reared in poultry farms all ‘ 
over the country. This has resulted in an 
appreciable increase in the quantity of 
eggs and meat produced in the country. 

The annual production of eggs accor¬ 
ding to the latest figures available had 
increased from about 288 crores at the 
end of 1961 to about 600 crores by March, 
1971. 

Broilers. Efforts arc being made to 
encourage broiler production in the - 
country. Two poultry dressing plants at 
Poona and Chandigarh, with a daily ca¬ 
pacity of 8,000 and 4,800 birds respect¬ 
ively, have initiated a number of extension 
programes. Besides, there are 15 small 
poultry dressing plants in the States, each 
with a capacity to handle about 2,000 
broilers a day. 

Ducks raised in India, are for the most 
part of the egg-laying type. Among the 
indigenous breeds, the most important are 
the Sylet Mete found in the villages in 
Eastern India and the Nageswari found in 
the Surma Valley of Assam and in 
Bangladesh. The improved breeds are the 
Indian Runner and Khaki Campbell- None 
of these varieties arc bred pure. The 
average Indian duck is a mixture of diffe¬ 
rent breeds. 

India has approximately 16 million 
ducks representing 18 per cent of the do¬ 
mesticated duck population of the world. 
Tamil Nadu and Bengal account for more 
than 75 per cent of ducks in India The 
average annual egg producMon of Indian 
ducks is 90 to 100 per year. 

Geese, Turkeys and Guinea fowls do 
count as egg-layers. They are reared for 
their meat, in very small numbers, in 
different parts of the country. They do 
n.-st materially affect the production of 
meat or eggs in India- 

Milk Plants 

The total number of dairy plants in 
operation increased from 132 in 1972-73 
to 141 in 73-74, comprising 79 liquid 
milk plants, 12 milk product factories and 
50 pilot milk centres. However, the ave¬ 
rage daily output of milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts, marginally declined to 28.8 lakh 
litres, as against 29 lakhs in 72 -73. 

The main source of milk supply in 
India is the buffalo. Out of 21 4 million 
tonnes of milk produced annually, the 
buffaloes contribute 11 million. In fact, 
India produces the major portion oi the 
buffalo milk io the world (sec Table). 
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Table 82 


FAO Estimates of Milk Production 


f 


(Thousand 

tonnes) 

Year 

source 

India 

World 

’l966; 

Cows 

9,220 

347,820 


Goats 

550 

6,728 


Sheep 

— 

6,121 


Buffalo 

11,166 

18,905 


Total 

20,936 

379,574 

1969: 

Cows 

9,500 

364,471 


Goats 

565 

6,563 


Sheep 

— 

6,318 


Buffalo 

11,210 

19,946 


Total 

21,275 

397,298 

1970. 

Cows 

9,550 

367,117 


Goats 

570 

6,554 


Sheep 

- 

6,384 


Buffalo 

1 1 ,240 

20,267 


Total 

21,360 

400,322 

, Source: 

UN Year 

Book 197/ 



The presence of a large buffalo po¬ 
pulation has its positive and negative 
impact on milk supply. Buffaloes arc sea¬ 
sonal breeders and these species calve 
only in the rainy months resulting in short 


supplies of milk during summer. Even 
though the gross cost of production for one 
litre of buffalo milk is higher at Rs. 1.S2 
as compared with Rs. 0 70 for a cross¬ 
bred cow, the buffalo occupies a domin¬ 
ating position as dairy animal in India. 

Operation Flood Project 

Under the Operation Flood Project, 
the World Food Programme (WFP^ will 
supply free of cost, during live years 1970 
71 to 1974-75 in a phased programme 
1.2 lakh tonnes of skimmed milk powder 
(SMP) and 42,000 tonnes of butter oil (BO) 
at a cost of Rs. 41.90 crores> which, when 
reconstituted into milk will generate funds 
worth about Rs. 95 crores. This scheme 
is being implemented by the Indian Dairy 
Corporation. 

The aid under the World Fotid Pro¬ 
gramme, came in handy in 1973-74, when 
there was a fall in the supply of local 
milk. The fall in supply was due to the 
drought, and also to the diver.s'on of milk 
for producing higher priced milk products 
like ghee. The supplies from the W. 1' P. 
were-used to make up the short supply by 
distributing toned and leconstitutcd milk. 


Table 83 


Livestock Census - 1972’’' as on 15 - 4 - 1972 

J igurcs in Thou.sands ( 000) 
■ a; huUcutcs /t\ss t/toii 500 


Stale 

Cattle 

Jiu/falocs 

S/ieei> 

Goals 

Fi<’s 

Poultry 

Andhra Piadcsh 

12525 

7028 

8251 

4308 

674 

18782 

Bihar 

14911 

3679 

983 

7364 

879 

12560 

Kerala 

2X35 

475 

29 

1411 

1 

11073 

Andaman & Nicobar 

I'l 

8 

(a 

1 i 

39 

157 

Nagaland 

93 

10 

fa) 

18 

184 

703 

Rajasthan 

12470 

4952 

85J6 

]2H>2 

117 

1235 

Pondicherry 

90 

12 

7 

42 

T 

180 

Gujarat 

6536 

3610 

1764 

.3241 

5 

3107 

Madhya Pradesh 

26392 

5789 

lOM 

6133 

342 

6735 

Maharashtra 

14697 

3269 

2106 

5849 

197 

11834 

Haryana 

2452 

2518 

459 

478 

143 

9(>3 

Himachal Pradesh 

1967 

488 

1016 

796 

2 

187 

Karnataka 

10134 

3289 

4827 

3788 

280 

10315 

Punjab 

3606 

4067 

436 

890 

38 

3170 

Tripura 

525 

20 

2 

147 

44 

518 

Chandigarh 

5 

11 


2 


83 

Uttar Pradesh 

26145 

I2S81 

1956 

6595 

1302 

3983 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2057 

493 

1(172 

569 

1 

1654 

West Bengal 

12188 

829 

808 

5386 

378 

15401 

Delhi 

68 

128 

4 

12 

1 1 

304 

Goa. Daman & Diu 

124 

38 


21 

52 

346 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 40 

3 

■ a 1 

12 

•:a; 

38 

Lakshadweep 

1 

— 


4 


25 

Mizoram 

25 

2 

1 

8 

48 

603 

Meghalaya 

468 

46 

18 

96 

127 

975 

■Orissa 

11769 

1409 

1438 

2984 

378 

7973 


* Figures for Tamil Nadu, Manipur and Aruiiachal not a 'HiIablo 

Sourctr The Office of the Coimnisbiouer of Livcstociv, Krishi Bhavau, New Delhi. 
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I'ORESTRY like agriculture is a State 
subject and the State Governments adminis¬ 
ter the forests. But the Union Govern¬ 
ment exercises a supervisory control. It 
has its own department, under an 
Inspecior-Gemral of I'orcsts, India. 

Scientific Forestry. The practice of 
scientific forestry in India may be said to 
have began when Sir Dietrich Brandis took 
over as Inspector-General of Forests, India, 
in 1864. It was at his instance that the 
Governmenl decided to adopt a scieniitic 
policy for forests. On the advice of Dr. 
Voclcker, a German expert, the Govern¬ 
ment of India issued a resolution dated 
l‘)ih October, 1864 declaring a Forest 
Policy In 1865, the Indian Forest Act was 
passed- 

Under this Act (he Indian forests were 
surveyed and classilied as rcscrvci! and 
protcctcil. In the reserved forests, the cxis 
ting rights were settled, transferred or 
commuted while in the protected forests, 
they were recorded and regulated. To put it 
iMhcrwisc in a reserved forest, everything 
was an olTcncc that was not pcrmittcil 
while in a protected forest, nothing was 
an olTcnce that was not pmhibited. 

The Forest policy declared by the Gov¬ 
ernment laid down the broad principles 
under which forests of dilferenl types were 
to be administered. Successful implementa¬ 
tion of tliis excellent forest policy resulted 
in asteudy development of the forests in the 
country. For nearly 60 years, forests were 
continuously conserved. There was some 
depletion of the forest capital during the 
First Worl'l War, but this did not affect the 
growth and accumulation of forest capital 
But in World War II forests were heavily 
felled far beyond their sustained production. 

National Forest Policy 

Wiien India became independent, the 
forest policy of 1894 was revised in the 

The Alt nuw m lorce, i.s the Iiidmii 
I*i)rC!>t Aet. 1927. 


light of later experience and a National 
Forest Policy was promulgated in 1952. 

The National Forest Policy resolution 
proposed that the area under forests be 
steadily raised to 3.1,3 percent of the total 
land area, the proportion to be aimed at 
being 60 per cent in the hilly areas and 
20 per cent in the plains * 

In the 22 years, that have clasped 
since the National Forest Policy was de¬ 
clared, important developments have taken 
place, which have signiiicant bearing on 
I'orestry. The rapid growth of population 
has, on the one hand, increased the 
demand for a large variety of products and. 
on the other, brought about a reduction 
in tJic area under forest, because of human 
pressure on land According to experts, 
forestry development programmes will have 
to be designed to increase the pioduciion 
of industrial wood from the present 
level of over 8 9 million cubic metres to 
22.5 million cubic metres by 1980 and 
4l million cubic metres by 1990 The 
demand for fuel wood is expected to 
rise steeply from 203 million cubic 
nicljcs to 300 million cubic' metres in the 
next 1.5 or 16 years- As against lliis, 
about 1 7 million hectares of forest land 
have been lost between 1951 and 1969 
because of the construction of river 
valley projects, transmission lines r.nd 
loads, and establishment of industries 
and townships. All these call for a 
reformulation of forest policy. In 1974, 
The Central Boaid of Forestry appointed 
a Sub-Committee to revie.v the National 
Forest Policy, in the light of new develop¬ 
ments and to revise the Indian Forest Act 
1927, accordingly. 

Forest area. Indian forests cover 7.53 
lakhs sq. km. which is 22.3 per cent of 
the total geographical area Not only is 
the forest area proportionately smaller 
but the productivity per hectare per annum, 
IS much less than the average yield of 
forests in other countries. 


Table 84 

World Forest Statistics 


1 orcst I'l use 

Work! 

India 

Japan 

UK 

USA 

USSR 

iMillion hectares- 
Grovying slock 
in Forest in use 

1391.1 

45.6 

12.4 

1.5 

213.7 

485.5 

(Million cubic mcti 

Source: Forest <£ Forestry, 

143,290 

K. P. 

2,298 

Sag! ciya. 

725 

l')l 

17,768 

69,847 
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Table 85 


Dlsti'ibutiun of Forests of India 

(’000 hectares] 


P’S 

"5 

& Is. 

e 

Q c ^ 

iT C 

t -t: 

*X» "V • 

g Qo. 

45 1 

IV. 

ta pv 

O b«i 

JS? CJ 1 

^ e 

Fori 

I96( 

'‘0-. 
<2:^2 s 

AP 

27,675 

6,651 

24.0 

Assam 

9,662 

3,808 

38 2 

Bihar 

17,388 

3,085 

17.7 

Gujarat 

19,599 

1,940 

9.9 

Haryana 
Himachal Pra¬ 

4,422 

136 

3.1 

desh 

5.5(>V 

2,165 

38.7 

J &K. 

22,224 

2,081 

9.4 

Karnataka 

19,177 

3,520 

18.4 

Kerala 

3,886 

1,041 

26 8 

MP 

44,284 

17,299 

39.1 

Manipur 

2,236 

602 

26 9 

Meghalaya 

2,248 

757 

33.7 

Maharashtra 

30,776 

6,686 

21.7 

Nagaland 

1,653 

310 

18.8 

Orissa 

15,584 

6,8 H» 

43.7 

Punjab 

5,036 

188 

3.7 

Rajasthan 

34,222 

3,764 

n.o 

r. Nadu 

13,007 

2,218 

17.1 

Tripura 

1,048 

633 

60.4 

UP 

29,441 

4,.571 

15.5 

W. Bengal 

A & N. 

8,785 

1,183 

13 5 

Islands 

Ar unachal 

t!29 

635 

76.6 

Pra<lcsh 

8,358 

5.154 

61 7 

Chandigarh 

n 

... 

. . 

D & N Haveh 49 

. . 

. . 

Delhi 

149 

5 

3.4 

(;oa. Daman 

& 



Diu 

381 

103 

27.0 

Lakshadweep 

3 

... 


Mizoram* 




Pondicherry 

48 

... 

■ « • 

All India 

328.0481 

75.351 

23.3 

Incluiles Assam. 



t Ineludus 8.411 thousand hectares, the area 

under illegal occupatum of 

Pakistan 

and China 





One hectare is equivalent to 2.471 acres. 
Source; Eastern Economist March31,1972. 


It will be seen that only Assam, 
H. Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa. A. & N. 
Islands, Arunachal Pradesh and Tripura, 
exceed the national norm of 33.3 per cent 
laid down in the Forest Policy- Kerala. 
Ooa, Daman and Diu and Manipur and 
Maharashtra maintain plus 20 per cent 
forest of their respective land areas. All 
the other States and U. Territories have 
low percentages of forest land and need 
urgent reforestation. 


Ownership 

The State owns the greatest forest 
arca-7!.17 million hectares, corporate 
bodies, account for 2.4S million and 
private individuals 1.38 million. 

Classification of Forests in India 

1. Types of forests 

The forests of India, may be broadly 
divided into three classes: (1) Coniferous 
forests, (2) Broadleaved foiesis and (3) 
Miscellaneous types 

Coniferous Jorests occupy 3.9 per cent 
of the total forest area (2.8 million hec¬ 
tares) and are confined to the Himalayan 
ranges. These forests extend fiom Kash¬ 
mir to Assam. The most important among 
the conifers are deodar (Cedrus deodara , 
chir pine (Pinus roxburghi), blue pine 
(Pinus wallichiana), chtr pine (Pinus Kha- 
sya Syn. P. insularis), spruce (Picca smy- 
thiana and Picea spinulosai and fir i Abies 
pindrow and Abies spcctabilis 

Broadleaved forests, accounting for 
96.1 per cent of the total forest area 
(70.1 million hectares) arc scattered all 
over India. 

The more important bioadleavcd lim¬ 
bers arc teak (Tectona grandis, sal (Sho- 
rea lubusta), sissoo iDalbcigia sissooi 
Guijan IDipterocarpus species;, rosewood 
(Ddibergia lalifoha.', Indian laurel «Ter- 
minalis tomentosa), padauk iPtciocarpus 
dalbergioides) and bcntcak 'Largcislromia 
lanceolata). 

Teak forests covering around 8.7 mil¬ 
lion hectares arc mainly found in Cen¬ 
tral and South India, particularly in 
Kerala. Karnataka. Tamil Nadu, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. Sal is wide¬ 
spread over the entire northern bell, and 
covers some 8.8 million hectares It 
occurs mostly in Assam, Bihar, Orissa. 
Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and the eastern 
parts of Madhya Pradesh. 

Miscellaneous types arc widely distri¬ 
buted over an area of 51.5 million hec¬ 
tares all over India. These arc not dense 
forests but contain some valuable woods 
Sandal wood (Santalani album' for ex¬ 
ample is seen thriving in the dry decidu¬ 
ous forests of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
and Tamil Nadu in the south. 

2. Botanical Divisions 

Indian forests fall into five botanical 
types; (1) Evergreen (2) Deciduous 
(3) Dry (4) Hill (5) Tidal or Littoral. 

Evergreen forests are f rund where the 
rainfall is 80^' to 120" i- e. the Western 
Ghats and the sub—Himalayan regions in 
the east. Hard wood such as <eak, ebony. 
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rosewood and ironwood are found in this 
area. Bamboos of all variciies thrive well 
here. 

Deciduous forests or monsoon forests 
are seen in areas where the rainfall ran¬ 
ges from 60'' to 80". These forests 
occupy the larger part of the Deccan 
plateau. The trees are big and provide 
fine timber, teak, sal. padauk, sandal 
wood, redwood, arjun etc. 

Dry forests occur where rainfall is 
between 30" and 40". The desert regions 
of Rajasthan and South Punjab arc such 
places- The plants here have thick and 
fleshy stems and leaves, and the forests 
mostly consist of thickets of shrubs with 
a few stunted trees. 

Hill forests are found in South India 
above 5,000 ft. and in the Himalayas 
above 3,000 ft. elevation. The trees are 
evergreen and include the very best timber 
like oak, picea, deodar, pines, chestnut, 
walnut, maple, elm, ash and birches. 
Laurels, poplars and rhododendrons also 
grow profusely here. 

Littoral forests are found in the 
estuaries of great rivers like Indus, Ganges 
and Mahanadi. The trees here provide 
excellent firewood and constitute a rich 
source of fuel. 

Forest Wealth 
Major Produce 

Wood is the most important item of 
forest produce. It is economically used in 
industry as limber, cellulosic-material or 
as firewood and charcoal. 

Minor Produce 

All forest produce other than wood 
is referred to as Minor Produce. The minor 
forest products include (1) natural gums 
of various types (2) resins (3) plants and 
parts of plants, for use in dyeing and 
tanning (4) balsams of various typc.s, 
(S) lac and lac products and (6) medicinal 
herbs. 

Bamboo 

The most important and plentiful plant 
among minor forest products is the 
ubiquitous bamboo. Bamboo is seen in 
many varieties from the giant bamboo of 
the Assam forests to the puny dwarfs of 
the dry Deccan forests. Bamboo is useful 
in many ways as building material for 
sheds and temporary constructions, for 
scaffolding, fencing, matting, baskets and 
pulp. The two main types arc Male bam¬ 
boo and Thorny bamboo. 


Male bamboo is used for posts, 
baskets, walling, roofing, matting and as 
raw material for making paper. Thorny 
Bamboo is chiefly used for scaffolding and 
lately also for making pulp. Thorny bam¬ 
boo flowers gregariously in about 40 years 
and dies. 

Cane is used for basket work, mats, 
ropes and furniture. The leading states 
in cane and bamboo industries are Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, West Bengal, Jammu and 
Kashmir. In 1971-72 the value of cane 
and bamboo industrial products exceeded 
Rs. 2 million. 

Grasses foim another universal feature 
of Indian forests. Apart from their use 
as fodder, they come in handy for other 
commercial uses as well. Sabai grass is 
used for making paper or rope. Munj 
grass, found mostly in Punjab, is used for 
thatching and making chairs, baskets and 
cordage. Rhe grass, growing in Assam 
and Bengal, is used for belling, sheeting, 
nets and cordage. TJ/ma O'ra.v.vtmotia vari¬ 
ety) when distilled gives an oil which has 
over 90 per cent geraniol-Lemon grass 
yields the famous lemon grass oil Khus 
grass roots when distilled give a well 
known perfume. 

Leaves of forest plants also serve many 
purposes. Leaves of the climber Maftiil 
are used as cups and plates or for wrap - 
ping. But by far the most important forest 
leaf, is the Tcnclti leaf, which is used as 
wrappers for beedis These are mainlv 
found in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
They form a major item of revenue for the 
Slate governments concerned. 

Gums arc used as mucilage tor sizing 
in confectionery or as medicines The most 


Per Capita Income 

The per capita inc ome in 1072-73 i 
€it constant prices has been estimated ' 
at Rs. 337.5- against Rs. 343.6 in the ; 
previous year. The estimate for 1970-71 
was Rs. 345.8. ' 

The steady fall in the per capita 
income is attributed to a lower rate oj j 
growth in net national product coupled \ 
with a little over two percent rate of i 
growth in population. 

The ‘’quick” estimates of national 
income for 1972-73 at constant prices 
(19(60-61). prepared by the Central 
Statistical Organisation, assessed the 
net national product during the year 
at Rs, 19,101 crores. 
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important gum -yielding trees are Babul, 
Bijasal Kulii, Salai and Dhaora. Of these 
the gum called Kareya, from Kulu trees, 
. is used for mixing with ice creams to 
thicken them. It is exported and brings in 
valuable foreign exchange 

Resins dilTer from gums, in that they 
are soluble in alcohol. The most impor¬ 
tant resin in India is that of Chir. The 
tree is tapped in Punjab, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and UP. The pines yield turpentine, 
which is now being extracted on a commer¬ 
cial scale. 

Katha Industry 

Katha is an astringent substance 
obtained from a species of plant called 
Acacia Catechu locally known as Khair. 
Katha is valued as a medicine for digestive 
troubles It is also used as an ingredient 
in pain. Cutch which is a by product of 
, Katha is an excellent tanning material 

About 3000 tonnes of Katha are pro¬ 
duced annually in India The leading states 
are U. P, M. P and Bihar. 

Medicinal Plants.Thete arcover 20,000 
species of medicinal plants of proven 


therapeutic value. Indian forests abound 
in these. They arc collected and used as 
drugs and medicines in the Indian medical 
system. 

Bees’ wax and honey found in all the 
Indian forests, constitute another valuable 
forest product. 

Lac or Shellac, though a minor item 
from the point of view of bulk is one of 
the most valuble forest products of India. 
Lac is the hardened secretion of a tiny 
insect called Kcrria lacca, which thrive on 
certain host trees mainly, pa/as, kusim, 
rain tice,JaIari, her and arhar. The in¬ 
sects in addition to the resin also secrete 
a wax, which constitute nearly 5 per cent 
of the resin. It is mainly cultivated in 
India and Thailand The principal areas 
of production ate Bihar t5l per cent), 
Madhya Pradesh (2.^ percent), W. Bengal 
(14 per cent), Maharashtra [5 per cent) and 
U. P (4 percent) 

The production of stick lac in 1971 72 
amounted to 24,560 tonnes, of which 13,347 
tonnes valuetl at about Rs 50 million were 
exported. 
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Scope 

India has vast iishing potentialities. It 
has a coastline of nearly 5,100 km., bor¬ 
dered on the east by the Bay of Bengal 
and on the west by the Arabian Sea, the 
(wo merging at the southernmost tip of 
the peninsula (Cape Commorin) into the 
Indian Ocean. The continental shelf of the 
Indian coast has a total area of about 
259,000 sq. km. Beyond the continental 
shelf. He the oceanic waters, home of large 
sharks and rays, and bony ftshes like the 
tuna, the sail-fish and the sword-fish. 

The inland fishing grounds are equally 
extensive consisting of numerous rivers 
big and small, lakes, backwaters, lagoons, 
swamps and artificial reservoirs. In the 
north is the vast Indo-Gangetic river 
system running through the length and 
breadth of the great Indo-Gangetic Plain 
Further south flow other mighty rivers 
like Damodar, Mahanadi, Godavari, 
Krishna, Kavery, Narmada and Tapti and a 
host of lesser rivers. The total length of 
the rivers in India has been estimated at 
about 27,360 km. All these rivers, their 
tributaries and branches, the lakes and 
backwaters, canals and irrigation channels 
have an area of 112,650 sq. km. and pro¬ 
vide a wide variety of habitat for fishes. 


Fish CaU'li 

The I sh fauna of ficsh and marine 
waters runs into several hundreds of 
species. On an aveiagc, of a total fish 
catch of 1.4 million tonnes a year, nearly 
1.1 million tonnes come from marine 
fisheries and the rest (0 .3 million tonnes), 
from inland fisheries. 

This is a poor lecord, considering the 
total woi Id fish calcli of 63 1 million 
tonnes (1969). 

According to a special report of the 
FAO, the present yield from the Indian 
Ocean of 2.4 million tons, shared by all 
the countries fringing the Indian Ocean, 
could he increased to 14 million tons with 
the existing technology. 

Marine Fisheries 

Of the two coastal areas the West 
Coast along the Arabian Sea is richer in 
fish wealth than the East Coast along 
the Bay pf Bengal. It is estimated that 
more than 75 per cent of the total fish 
landings arc from the West Coast. 

A survey of pelagic 'isherics (free 
floating fisheries conducted in 1973, on 
the south west coast between Goa and 
Cochin, showed .hat 4 lakh tonnes sardines 
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and 4.5 lukli lones mackerels can easily 
be caw^hi annually from this area. 

Overfishing 

In ilic last two or three years, many 
fishing^ companies, in their eagerness to 
replenish the stock quickly, have resorted 
to indiscriminate Ashing, resulting in 
over -Ashing of the in-shore waters of 
the West Coast. The eastern waters in 
the Bay of Bengal, arc relati\ely un- 
cxploitcd. 

The important Ashes are shaik and 
lays, sardines and anchovies, mackerels, 
Bombay Duck, Ribbon Fishes, Jew fishes, 
Pomfrets, Indian Salmon, Seer Ash, Soles, 
Tunas, and Shell Ash, including Oysters, 
Crabs, Lobsters, Shtimps and prawns. 

Ustuarine iisherics. The main estuarine 
A-shcries are located in the mouths of the 
rivers Canges, Mahanadi, Godavari, Kri¬ 
shna and Kaveri on the East Coast and 
Narmada and Tapti on the West. The 
backwaters of Kerala and Chilka and 
Puiicat lakes are also important centres 
of Ashing In these areas, only such Ashes 
as arc accustomed to saline waters thrive. 
Some of the important specie arc some 
varieties of sardines and anchovies, mullets, 
cat Ashes, and pearlspot. 

Chilka Lake needs special mention It 
IS one of the laigcst open estuarine lakes 
in India with an area of 906 sq. km. in 
dry summer. A channel of 23 km. con¬ 
nects it with the Bay of Bengal. It receives 
mo.st of Its waters from Daya, one of the 
deltaic branches of the Mahanadi The 
lake contains both marine and fresh water 
fishes The annual catch is aiound 3,000 
metric tonnes. 

Embanked lisherie.s. These are aieas 
reclaimed from estuarine waters and pro¬ 
tected by bunds or walls. The reclaimed 
area is used for cultivation as well as fish 
cultuic. Such fisheries exist on a grand 
scale in W Bengal and to a lesser extent 
in Kerala. These areas when not under 
cultivation are Ailed with fresh or saline 
water through sluices The fresh water or 
saline water as the case may be, brings 
with it a lot of fish fry which grow up in 
this protected water and arc caught when 
they reach marketable si/.c. The lands 
arc then broug't under cultivation of 
short term crops, mainly rice 

Riverine fisheries. The main species of 
river Ash arc carps and cal-Ashes of 
several varieties, feather backs, mullets 
and fresh water cels. 

Marine Eishiiig 

Marine lishing waters arc usually divi¬ 
ded info (1; in shore t2) offshore and 


(3) liecp-sca waters. According to the 
Government of India in shore covers a 
depth of 0-10 fathoms, off shore, between 

10 and 40 fathoms, and deep sea, beyond 
40 fathoms. 

Deep-sea Ashing is a novel venture in 
India. The Indo-Norwegion Project at 
Quilon in Kerala, with its stations in Vera- 
val, Bombay, Karwar, Mangalore, Cochin, 
Tuticorin, Mandapam and Vishakapatnam 
has pioneered deep-sea Ashing by supply¬ 
ing boats and equipment and training to 
the Ashermen. Following this, many deep- 
sea Ashing boats are being built all along 
ilie east and west coasts Deep-sea fish¬ 
ing promises to become a big enterprise 
in the near future. 

Big business enters Ashing. Till very 
iccen'ly, lushing has been a monopoly of 
old-time fishermen witli their country ciafis 
and medium-sized lishiug companies in 
mechanised boats. Both have exploited 
the in shore waters the mechanised boats 
now and then venturing into off shore 
wateis The deep sea has been left prac¬ 
tically untouched 

from 1970 onwards, maiine fishing has 
alLiacted, foreign owned business cntcr- 
nriscs in India, as well as the big business 
houses of India. Among the foreign con¬ 
trolled units are Union Corhide, Imperial 
Chemical fiuluslries. ftnlia Tobacco, Hindu¬ 
stan Lever and Hritanin Biscui*. Among 
the Indian house, ihc prominent are Tata, 
Biila, J. K, and D. C. M. groups. 

Fish Production. India is now one of 
the ten leading countries of the wor'd in 
Ash production. The production of Ash in 
1972 is estimated at 18.41 lakh tonnes of 
which marine production accouDl.s for 

11 06 lakh tonnes, and inland production 
7.35 lakh tonnes. Total production in 1971 
was 18.45 lakh tonnes consisting of 11.55 
lakh tonnes of marine and 6.90 lakh 
tonnes of inland Ash. Decrease in the 
seasonal pelagic Ashcrics, i. e.. sardines and 
mackerels affected marine production to 
some extent in 1972. Mowever, the intro¬ 
duction of additional mechanised boats 
during the year averted a .substantial fall 
in marine fisheries. 

Export. The main itemes of expoit are 
'll Frozen prawns (2) frozen frog legs, 
<3) Frozen lobster tails (4) Canned prawns, 
(5) Dried Ash, Dried prawns, shark Ans 
and maws 

The export of marine products marked 
a further rise in 1972-73. Against an 
export of 35,523 tonnes of Ash valued at 
Rs. 44.55 crores in the year 1971-72, 
exporter Ash products during 1972 73 is 
expected at 39,000 tonnes valued at about 
Rs. 60 crores. 
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Inland Fisheries 

The First Seed Committee in 1963 re¬ 
ported that there are 4,054 million acres 
>-or cultivable water areas in the country. 
|,The easily rcclaimable water area amounts 
to as much as 1,575 million acres. Only 
61.30 per cent of this area in the country 
IS presently utilised for hsh culture. 

The main programme for inland fish¬ 
eries is the construction of nurseries for 
raising quality fish seed. Nearly 1,068 
hectares of nursery have been constructed 
in 1971-73. 

Pearl fishery: The traditional site for 
pearl-llshing in India is the Gulf of Mannar 
on the East Coast. T Nadu Government 
has encouraged the revival of pcarl-lishcry 
in this urea. Pearl -fishing is controlled by 
governine.'it, two-thirds of the catch being 
taken up as government share The window 
pane oysters whose shells are used for 
kdccoration are found in the open sea olT 
Coromandal coast, Madras coast and 
Cochin coast 

Fish Products. Resides being an item 
of food, (ish yields several by-products such 
as tish oil, fish-meal and lish manure 


The most important is iish-oil e,\tractcd 
from sardines and shark-liver oil. Sardine 
oil is used in the manufacture of paints, 
soft soaps for softening hides and temper¬ 
ing steel. Shark-liver oil Is an excellent 
substitute for cod-liver oil as a source of 
vitamins A and B. it is being manufactured 
by Maharashtra, T. Nadu and Kerala 
Government. Some Indian fish like salmon 
and jew fish and cat-fish yield isinglass 
valuable in the clarification of wines. 
Bombay, Madras and W. Bengal are the 
main centres of trade in this commodity. 
Fish scraps are converted into lish-meal 
which provides excellent food for poultry. 
Fish waste is converted into fish manure, 
l ish curing is a supplementary trade. The 
chief methods of lish-curc arc sun-diying 
and salt-curing, cither by dry or wet 
process • 

Fifth Plan 

riic iiflh plan piovidcs a total outlay 
of Rs. 160 crorcs for fisheries. The target 
lixed is a total of 80.8 ’akh tonnes fish, 
consisting 20.25 lakh tonnes of marine fish 
and 10.55 lakh tonnes of freshwater lish. 
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Sources ol Energy 

The sources of energy in India, have 
been classified under 4 heads, fl; Energy 
, contributed by humans and animals (living 
^energy) (2) by animal and vegetable 
wastes like cowdung fuel (non commercial 
energy) '3) by coal, oil and electricity 
(commercial eneigy) and lA) Atomic ener¬ 
gy. Atomic energy is a class by itself. 
The energy contributed by the first three 
sources has been converted into equiva¬ 
lents of coal and works out as under in 
India. 

i'ablc 86 


Sources {1965-66) Million tonnes Per cent 


(coal eijiiivalent) 


i Living Energy 

ii Non-commcrcial 

124.6 

39.1 

energy 

100.0 

31.4 

iii Commercial 



energy: 

(I) Thermal Power- 



based' on coal 
or oil 

9 I 

2.9 

(2) Hydro power 

12.0 

3.8 

(3) Oil (used as such) 

, (4 i Coal (used as 

18.5 

5.8 

such) 

Sub-total 

54.0 

17.0 

(group iii) 

93.8 

29.5 

Total 

318.4 

100 


Distribution of power sources. Of the 
commercial sources of power, India is 
poor in oil, but ricli in coal and water¬ 
power- India's water-power icsources 
have been estimated at 41 million kW. 
at 60 per cent load factor (equivalent to 
an annual iirm energy generation of 
216,000 kWh) and coal reserves at 106,000 
million tonnes. These resources arc, how¬ 
ever, quite unevenly distributed in India. 

While Kerala, Karnataka, J&K,'A.ssam, 
H. Pradesh, and NEFA have abundant 
hydro-electric power but little or no 
reserves of coal, W. Bengal and Bihar 
have large reserves of coal, but very 
little hydro-power. On the other hand. 
States such as A P, M P, Maharashtra, 
U P and Orissa have both hydro-power 
and coal resources. Considering this 
uneven distribution, it was suggested by 
the National Development Council, that 
all future power generation should be 
selected on a regional basis, and not on 
a stale basis. This is the basis on which 
the Fourth Plan has pioceeded. 

Kcgioual Planning. 1 he regions demar¬ 
cated are the following: (1) Northern 
region, consisting of Punjab, Haryana. 
Rajasthan, UP, .1 & K, Delhi. Himachal 
Pradesh and Chandigarh i.2) Western 
region, comprising Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and M P (3) Souihern region comprising 
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A P, Karnataka, T. Nadu and Kerala (4) 
Eastern region, Consisting of W. Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa (S) North-eastern region 
comprising Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Manipur, Tripura and Arunachal Pradesh. 

All India Grid. The pattern of 
power development In India is as follows. 
The States of Karnataka, Kerala, Punjab, 
Orissa and J & K develop mainly hydro- 
power; Bihar, W. Bengal, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan mainly thermal power, Maha¬ 
rashtra, T. Nadu, A P., U P, Assam and 
M P are partly thermal and partly hydro. 
The ultimate form of power supply will 
be an All India Grid of inter-connected 
hydro electric and thermal power stations 
in all the regions. 

Ten Y'car Plan. Starting with the peak 
demand of 11.3 million kW. as recorded 
in 1970-71 and allowing for a future 
growth of 12.5 per cent per annum, the 
10 Year Plan envisages a peak demand 
of 36.5 million kW in 1980-81. 

The regionwisc programme of additions 
to the installed generating capacity as 
envisaged is as follows; 


Table 


Region 


^ , 


Northern Region 3.7 
Western „ 3.8 

Southern 4 1 

Eastern „ 3.3 

North Eastern 
Region 0.2 

Total Utilities I* 15.1 
Non-Udlitles+t 1-3 
Total 16 4 
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Additions 
during the de¬ 
cade (MW) 





4 1 6,6 

1.9 6.3 

3.1 5.8 

1.4 5.3 


0.24 0.56 

10.74 24.56 
— 0.30 

10.74 24.86 



So 

.s § 
"5 


•5.S' 


14.4 

12.0 

13.0 

100 


1.0 

50.4 

1.6 

52.0 


Utilities-Gencratinfi capacity for sale. 

tt Non- Utilities - Generating capacity for 
self-use. 


Per Capita Consumption 

Compared to other advanced countries, 
per capita consumption of electricity in 
India is quite poor as the table below 
shows. The per capita consumption in 

India rose from about 90 kWh in 1970-71 
to about 93 kWh in 1971-72- 

Tabic 88 


Per Capita Consumption--Electricity 
1969 


country 


kWh 

USA 

(1909) 

7013 

UK 

It 

3700 

USSR 

t 9 

2628 

France 

' s 

2408 

Yugoslavia 


lOOf 

India 

<1971) 

90 

Source: 

Coinmerte, July 11 , 

fJ71. 


Scctorwi.se Consumption. The pattern of 
electricity consumption during 1969-70 has 
not., undergone any appreciable change 
from that during the last decade. Of the 
total sale, 72 per cent is accounted for 
in the industrial sector. The level of 
consumption in all sectors has be-'n 
•cnerally maintained. Agricultural con¬ 
sumption has been going up signilicantly 
being about 10 per cent in 1971-72 

Hydro Power. The power potentiali¬ 
ties of the Indian river basins are esti¬ 
mated to be of the order of 4 crores 
kw. at 60 per cent load factor ts follows; 
(1) West-flowing rivers of the Western 
Ghats—43 lakh kw. (2) East-flowing- 
rivers of Southern India - 86 lakh kw. 
(3) Ganga Basin-48 lakh kw. (4) Brahma¬ 
putra-125 lakh kw- (5) lndus-66 lakh kw. 
Total 411 lakh kw. 

The power generation from hydro¬ 
electric plants varies from year to year 

depending on the availability of water. 
The hydro projects are usually designed 
on the basis of water availability for 90 
per cent of the time. In so far as hydro 

plants arc concerned, there are no serious 
problems except in Sharavathy. Riband 
and Machkund stations where the actual 
generation has been less than the designed 
potential, due to poor inflows. 
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Table 89 


Thermal Plant 


Hydro Electric Projects 


s: 

a 

to 

Andhra Pradesh 

Machkund 
(3x21 + 3x17) 

Upper Sileru (2x60) 
Kerala 




.o 

& 

S 

S 3 


c Q 



'Cl ^ 

^ S s 

5 O O' 


^ o, c 

■t; c^, 


ft 

"3 

"5 



CO 

Q So 



114 

735 

561 

120 

386 

449 


The capacity of a thermal plant is 
determined by a number of factors, such as 
the need for annual maintenance of boi¬ 
lers, uniformity in load conditions, forced 
outages, etc. Thermal stations, in an inter¬ 
connected system may he expected on an 
average to generate 4500 Ci. W. A. per 
lew. But even this average is not ob¬ 
tained at the Thermal Stations. 

The table below gives the installed 
capacity, from energy capability and actual 
generation firm the major thermal stations 
above 10 M. W. capacity- 

Table 90 


Pallivasal i3X7.5+3x5) 

38 

285 

161 

Sengulam (4x12) 

48 

182 

166 

Ll’annian (2x15) 

30 

148 

70 

Neriamangalam (3x15) 

45 

239 

259 

Sholayar (3x18) 

54 

233 

247 

Sabarigiri (6x50) 
Madhya Pradesh 

300 

1160 

1220 

Gahdhisagai (5x23) 

1 15 

366 

506 

Ranapratapsa gar (4x 43 j 

172 

500 

584 

Jawaharsagur (3x33) i 09 
Maharashtra Tata Hydro 

316 

394 

(6x22 + 12x12) 

276 

1350 

1348 

Koyna (4X60+4X75) 
Karnataka 

Siva & Shimsha 

540 

2150 

3864 

t (4x6+6x3)(2x8f lxl 
>)og (4x18+1x12) 

} 5i 

272 

218 

Sharavathi (8X89 h 
Orissa 

120 

4400 

4215 

Hirakud 1 & 11 
(5x24+dx37.5) 

Punjab 

270 

1055 

1050 

Bhakra-Nangal 1204 

(5x90+5x120 + 
l4x24+2x19) 

3554 

5804 

.logindernagar >4x12) 
Tamil Nadu 

48 

158 

239 

Pykara-Moyar 
(2X7 + 1X6'| 2x14 
+2X11 + 3X12) 

106 

451 

523 

Mettur &Mettur Tunnel 240 
(4x10+4x50) 

613 

781 

Periyar (4x135) 

140 

500 

464 

Kundah 

425 

1745 

1677 


(4X20+5X35+2X60 

+1x50) 


Uttar Pradesh 

K«lihand (6x50) 300 900 574 

D. V- C. (Hydro) 104 246 N.A. 

(2X2+3X20+1X40) 


Thermal (Coal Based) Projects 




• 

fi? •£* 


S.s 

a 

CO a 

a-. 

a 

to 


•5. r>. 

^ 1 
rs| ^ 

cyjivi?:: 
2 . Os 




|.*= 1 


2 

iC 

+, e: 

Actual 

rated 

(milli 

Andhra Pradesh 



Hussain sagar 

12.50 

56.75 

23 68 

Nellore 

.30 00 

135.00 

232 88 

Ramagundam ‘A’ 

37.50 

168.75 

112.73 

Ramagundara ‘B’ 

62.50 

281.25 

173 56 

Kothagudam 

240.00 

1080.00 

1473.19 

Erragade ((las) 

20.C0 

0.00 

23.36 

Assam 




Chandrapur 

30.00 

1.35.00 

2.40 

Namrup (Gas) 

69.00 

310.50 

249 02 

Bihar 




Barani 

145 00 

652.50 

666.83 

Patratu 

400.00 

1800 00 

1279 96 

Gujarat 

Porbander 

15.00 

67.50 

59.73 

Kandia 

1600 

72.00 

51.31 

Sikka 

16.00 

72.00 

68.73 

Utran 

67.50 

303.75 

418.62 

Shapur 

16 00 

72.00 

64.40 

Dhuvran 

534.00 

2403.00 

2298.40 

Dhuvran (GAS) 

54.00 

243.00 

182 00 

Bhavnagar 

16.60 

74.70 

71.10 

Ahmedabad 

217.50 

978.75 

1401.37 

Haryana 

Faridabad 

20.75 

93.38 

84.07 


(New 8l Old) 


+ First two units commissioned in 1972*73 
and the third unit in 1973*74. 


Jammu & Kashmir 
Kalakote 20.75 


93.78 


25.00 
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Maharashtra 


Ballarshah 

22.50 

101.25 

121.57 

Bhusawal 

62.50 

231.25 

397.10 

Paras 

92.50 

416.25 

506.70 

Khaparkheda 

120.00 

540.00 

621.65 

Nasik 

280 00 

1260.00 

1494 38 

Parii 

60 00 

270.00 

345 00 

Chola 

96.00 

432,00 

205.00 

Trombay 

337.50 

1518.75 

2264 99 

Damodar Valley Corporation 


Bokaro 

247.50 

1113.75 

809.84 

Chandrapura 

420 00 

1890.00 

2112.97 

Durgapur 290. (W) 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.305 00 

1011 89 

Nepanagar 

17.00 

7 65 

13.78 

Amarkantak 

60 00 

270.00 

443.10 

Korba 1 

100 00 

450.00 

405.20 

Korba 11 

200.00 

900.80 

1692 90 

.Satpura 

.H2..S0 

1406 2.5 

1411 90 

Orissa 

Tdlcbar 

30 00 

1369 60 

638 70 

Punjab 

Pong 

0 00 

4 50 

13.00 

Rajasthan 

.iaipur 

15..SO 

6,')S 

8 77 

Tamil Nadu 

Bhasin llridgc 

90 Ot) 

405.00 

.333.82 

Ennorc 

.340 00 

1530.00 

.591.95 

Neyvcli 

600 00 

2700 00 

1944.05 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mainpuri 

10 00 

45.00 

37 64 

Gorakhpur 

15 00 

67 50 

8.3.72 

Mao 

15.00 

67 50 

70.08 

Fai/abad 

15.00 

67.50 

79 43 

Aishlag 

1200 

54 00 


Talkatora 

10.01 

45 00 

55.21 

KE.SA 

■?5 00 

337..50 

388 23 

Panki 

64 00 

288.00 

346.48 

Harduag.anj A' 

90.00 

405-00 

429-70 

Marduaganj (B) 

210 00 

945.00 

850.60 

Obra 

350.00 

1575.00 

1369 80 

Murdnagar (Gas, 

1 12.50 

.5.62 

1.08 

Wc.st Bengal 

Gouripur 

35.00 

90 85 

81.89 

Bandci 

330,00 

1485 00 

1523.72 

Durgapur Project 28S.00 

1282.50 

747 91 

Delid 

Rajghat A & B 

44.60 

100.70 

1 155.51 

Rajghai 15 MW 

15,00 

67 5 

r 

Indraprasiha 

Flxtn- \ 

Indraprastha / 

187.50 
36 60 

1084.70 

1298.30 


Power Planning 

Power Planning in India has consis*. , 
tently fallen short of targets. The Firsts. 
Plan showed a 30 per cent shortfall. The 
second and third plans also ended in 
shortfalls between 30 and 40 per cent. The 
Fourth Plan ending in 1973-74 showed 
the poorest performance. Against a plan¬ 
ned target of 9250 m. w, the capacity 
created in the Fourth Plan, was only 
4260 m. w- well below fifty per cent. The 
Fifth Plan power programme is an ambi¬ 
tious one It seeks to add 16.55 million 
kw to the installed capacity of about 
18.5 million kw (at the end of the Fourth 
plan) thus making up a total of over 35 
million kw. at the end of the Fifth Plan. 
It remains to be seen Jiow far the targets 
of the Fifth Plan will be kept up 

Power Supply 1972-73 

In 1972-73, India faced the biggest 
power shortage, since independence 
Almost the whole of the country was hit 
by the power crisis, the only exceptions 
being Kerala, MP, Himachal Pradesh and 
Delhi. 

1973-74 

In 197.1-74, power supply again failed 
In the northern region the shortage was 
assessed as follows Haryana 24., 
Punjab 18 and UP 21. In the southern 
region. Andhra Pradesh fell short by about 
13% Karnataka, by nearly 14 per cent 
and Tamil Nadu by about 15 percent. In 
the western region, Goa suffered a deficit 
of 20 per cent. In the eastern region 
D. V. C area and North Bengal suffered 
shortages of roughly 18 and 15 per cent 
respectively. In the north-eas'ern region. 
Lower Assam, ran short by as much as 
.30 per cent. 

Reasons for Shortage 

In 1972-73, the government conveni¬ 
ently blamed the poor monsoon for the 
shortage. In 1973 -74, the monsoon could 
not be blamed. It became cle-T the abi¬ 
ding malady of our power supply, was 
mainly due to inefficient administration, 
poor maintenance of power stations and 
all-round corruption. 

Transmission los.s 

Heavy transmission loss has also beet, 
cited as a contributory cause of short¬ 
ages. But no explanation has been oifered 
why India should suffer on an average 
nearly 19 per cent transmi,ssion loss, 
whereas, the maximum transmission loss 
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:n other countries, never exceeded 10 
per cent. 

Rur-ai Electrification 


Rural Electrification has been high¬ 
lighted, as one of the prize projects in 
planning To supply light and power to 
all the villages, scattered throughout 
India, is no doubt a laudable project, but 
*vith the transmission losses that we arc 
incurring now, the project is obviously 
bad economics. However, the govern¬ 
ment is so sfl on the project, that a 
ipccial eoiporalion has been set for the 
ourpose. 

Rural Ek'ctrincatinn Clorporation 
’Rural Eleclriacation Corporation was re- 
gisteicd in July, 19 >9 as a private limi- 
icd comniny und»;r (he Indian Companies 
Aci. with a capital of Rs, 150 crorc*'. 
The mtjor nodion of its capital Rs. 150 
crorc'P consists of grant' fiom PL 480 
' unds. The Corporation, which will bean 
autonomous bodv under ilie Union 
Ministry of Irrigation and Powci, will use 
ihe fund for (i) hnancin.g rural electri- 
■ icatjon .schemes in priority areas in the 
^Stales, Ii!) subsciibing to special ruial 
electrification bonds to he issued by the 
State electricity boards and (!ii providing 
block capital loans to rural electric co - 
operatives to be organised in dilfercnt 
Slates. 

The total niim'.iei of villages clcctti- 
l^iied a.s on Feb. 28, I97.C is 134,160 out 
of 5,66,878 villages The number of pump- 
sets, enci gised or proposed to be energised 
by March 1973 for irrigation purposes is 
24.35,000.* 

Atomic Power 


► 


The Atomic energy Department, ori¬ 
ginally drevv up a Ten Year, Scheme 
which envisaged the generation of 2700 
m*w. of nuclear power by 1980 The 
first nuclear station to be built under 
the scheme, was the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station. This station was commi 
ssioned in October 1969. The 400 MW 


Tarapur station has two light water ic- 
actors, using enriched uranium It was 
built by the International General Elect¬ 
ric Company USA. The station generated 
4.590 million units of electricity up to 
March 31, 1972. 

Two auclear power stations are now 
under construction. Both are of the 
CANDU t type using heavy water as a 
moderator and coolant, and natural 
uranium as fuel. 

The Rajasthan Atomic Pi'wer Project 
at Rana Pratap Sagar in Rajasthan will 
have two units of 200 MW each. This 
Station is being built with Canadian assis¬ 
tance The first unit is expected to be 
commissioned by the beginning of 1972, 
while the second is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by the end of 1974. 

The Madras Atomic Power Proiccl at 
Ralpakkam near Madias will also have 
two units of 200 MW eacn. This piojccl 
is being engineered and buill cntircl> by 
Indian engineers and scientists It will 
have an indigenous consent of about 80 
per cent. The first unit is expected *o 
be completed by 197.5 anti the second by 
1976, 

The Narora Pioject in UP will have 
two units of 235 m. w. ■^'a-h. This is yet 
to be con.struc'cd. 

Support facilities. The heavy water 
required for these and fuither nuclear 
power station will be produced by 
indigenous planK, three of which arc 
being built. These plants, located at Kota 
in Rajasthan, Baroda in Gujarat and 
Tuticoiin in T. Nadu are expected to be 
completed during 1973-75. 

The Atomic Energy Department has 
revised the entire programme in 1974, The 
second unit in Rajasthan, scheduled for 
completion in 1972 is now expected to be 
completed only in 1970. The deadline for 
the first Kalpakar.i Unit is shifted to 
1977. 


* Source Writtcr answer m Lnk Salihu 
Apiil 10. 197.1. 


+ Of Oanadiaii design 


Source: Commerce March, 16, 1974. 



MINERALS AND METALS 


MINERALS of various types appear 
to have been mined and used in India from 
very early times. The ancient Indians ex¬ 
celled in metallurgy, as the rustless iron 
pillars of Asoka testify. Tn mediaeval India, 
metallurgy had become well developed. 
India was self sufficient in both ferrous 
and non fer'-ous metals. The slag heaps 
of iron and steel and slags of metals like 
zinc, lead, copper and gold, and to a 
smaller extestt, silver and cobalt found in 
certain parts of Rajasthan and Bihar pro¬ 
vide ample evidence of a flourishing metal 
industry in the past. Of course, the 
ancients were content to exploit only the 
small easily accessible deposits of metals 
that were common in those days. Minerals 
such as coal, oil chrome ore, manganese, 
mica, ilmenitc etc. were almost untouched 
till the end of tho 18Mi century, when 
European businessmen in India set about 
exploiting them 

Wide range of niincraSs 

The mineral resources of India today 
arc extensive and cover a wide range of 
substances- Rut some vital minerals are 
totally absent in India The available 
minerals themselvc-, are quite unevenly 
distributed over the country. Bihar and 
Orissa are the leading States of India in 
mineral wealih 'I hev contain the largest 
concentration of ore deposits, such as iron, 
manganese, mica, and coal. M P comes 
next with good reserves tif iron and man¬ 
ganese ores, coal, limestone and bauxite. 
T. Nadu has workable deposits of iron, 
manganese, mica. limestone and lignite 
Karnataka produces fjjirly good quantities 
of iron, porcelain clays, chrome-ores and 
gold. Kerala posses^es extensive mineral 
sands of strategic importance, contain¬ 
ing ilmenite, mona/ite, zircon, rutile, and 
garnet in workable quantities. Rajasthan 
has recently emerged as a great producer 
of non-ferrous metals -copper, lead, zinc, 
uranium, mica, steatite, beryllium and 
precious stor<;s like aquamarine and 
emerald. AP has sizable quantities of 
second grade coal and several other indu¬ 
strial minerals. Gujarat and Assam provide 
the entire supply of petroleum products- 
Assam, including Nagaland and Meghalaya, 
Has important reserves of coal, sillimanite 
ana other minerals. VV. Bengal's mineral 
resources are confined to coal and iron. 
Kashmir, has coal, aluminium - ore, sap¬ 
phires and some other industrial minerals- 


UP, Punjab and Haryana have not yet 
appeared as producers of any valuable 
mineral 

The occurrence of minerals in India 
varies greatly. In some minerals, India is 
among the leading producers in the world. 
These arc iron ore, mica, rare earths, 
titanium-ore and thorium-ore- In some 
others India has sizable export surplus like 
bauxite, corundum, ma^uesitc, manganesc¬ 
ore, monumental granite, natural abrasives, 
kvaiiite and sillimanite, silica Zind steatite. 

India has sufficient quantities for its 
own use of the following minerals: Alum, 
aluminium, antimony, ar.senic, baryte'', 
building stones, raw materials for cement, 
chrome ore, coal, feldspars, fluorides, glass, 
sand, gold, gypsum, industrial days, lime¬ 
stone and dolomite, marble, mineral pig¬ 
ments. precious and semi precious stones, 
sodium salts and alkalis, uranium, vanadium 
and zircon. 

In short supply or totally absent are 
the following: Asphalt, bismuth, cadmium, 
graphite, lead, mercury, nickel, cobalt, 
phosphates, platinum, potash, silver, sulphur, 
tin, tungsten and zinc. 

The following tabic shows the mincial 
M'serves and internal consumption. i 

Table 91 

Minerals 

Mineral Consumption 

in 1969 
(’0''i0 tonnes} 

A—Abundant known reserves 
B—Sufficient ,, 

C—Insufficient 
D —Nominal or no reserves 


Antimony C 0.64 

Arsenic D ... 0.01 

Asbestos B . 4..1 

(Tremolitc) 

Asbestos C 

(Chrysotile) ... N A. 

Bauxite B ... ... 1017 

Barytes B ... ... 71 

Bentoite A ... 12* 

Bismuth D 0.02 

Beryl B ... N.A. 


For a detailed analysis of the occurrence 
of minerals in India, See Manorama 

Year Book (1973). 

1966 production 

N. A. Figures not available 
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Borax D 

10 

Cadmium D 

0 008 

China clay B 

101 

Coal (non-coking) A 

... 71000 

Coal (coking) B 

17000 

Cobalt D 

0.13 

Chromite B 

193 

Corundum C 

0.45 

Copper (ore) C 

510 

Copper 1 metal) C .. 

5-8 

Cryolite D 

6* 

Diamond B 

N.A 

Dolomite A 

1263 

Felspar A 

31 

Flourspar C 

6 

Fireclay B 

436 

I’uller’s earth B 

4 

Garnet A 

2 

Gold C 

0.003 

Graphite C 

1.1 

Gypsum B 

1334 

[Imenite A 

8* 

Iron ore A 

26673 

Kyanite A 

81 

Lead (ore) C 

83 

Limestone B 

. 22.072 

Manganese ore A 

2000 

Magnesite B 

293 

Mercury D 

0 22 

Mica A 

18 

Monarile A 

N-A. 

Molybdenite D 

0.02 

Nickel C 

0.033 

Platinum D 

0.001 

Ochre A 

32 

Petroleum C 

11.534 

Phosphates C 

662 

Potash D 

N. A. 

Pyrites B 

42 

Quartzite A 

390 

Salt B 

3900* 

Steatite B 

74* 

Siiiimanite A 

4 

Vanadium B 

(unexploited 

Silver C 

80 

Sulphur D 

294 

Tin D 

0.2 

Tungsten C 

0.2 

Zinc (ore) C 

44 

Zinc metal C 

55 

Zircon A 

0.11* 


Mineral Production in India 

The total value of the minerals produ¬ 
ced in India'(excluding atomic minerals arid 
common salt) rose from Rs. 466 crores in 
1969 to Rs 507 crores (estimated) in 1972. 

The Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation 
(M. M. T. C ) 

The Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation was formed ^ as a govern¬ 
ment owned private limited company 


under the Indian Companies Act, in 1956. 
It took over the minerals and metals 
export from the State Trading Corporation 
on Oct. 1, 1963. Its primary purpose is 
to promote the exports of mineral ores. 
At present, iron ore constitutes (the 
principal export. Other items include, 
manganese ore, ferro manganese, coal 
mica and minor ores. On the import 
side, the Corporation has been entrusted 
with the import of such commodities in 
the field of nonferrous metals, stainless 
steel, fertilisers and raw materials for 
fertilisers. 

The Corporation contributed Rs. 104 
crores or 5.6 per cent of the total exports 
of India, in 1972-73, namely Rs. 1850 
crores. In imports, its share was Rs. 238 
crores In 1972-73, which amounts about 
10 per cent of the total imports of the 
country. 

Tabic 92 

Exports and Imports of Principal Minerals 

Total 

/97/-7.’ 1972 73 

Exports 


Iron Ore (Lakh 

tonnes) 

20'> 

214 

do (Value Rs crores) 

111.8 

112.7 

Manganese Ore 




(’(X)0 tonnes) 

1185 

923 

(Value Rs. 

crores > 

10.7 

9.5 

Imports 




Copper f’OOO tonnes) 

.56.2 

n.a. 

Lead ( 

. ) 

35.2 

N.A. 

Zinc ( ,. ) 

69.6 

N.A. 

Tin ( „ ) 

1787 

N A. 


Table 93 



MMTC’s share in exports of India 




crores) 





Year 

Total ex¬ 
ports from 
India 

Exports h 
MMTC 

Percentage 
of MMTC 
exports to 
total export 

1965 66 

80t) 

41 

5.0 

1966-67 

1,156 

63 

5.5 

1967 68 

1,199 

71 

5.9 

1968-69 

1,358 

80 

5.9 

1969-70 

1,413 

91 

6.4 

1970-71 

1,535 

:o5 

6.8 

1971-72 

1,605 

87 

5.4 

\911-Ti 

(Provisional) 

1.850 

104 

5.6 
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Table 94 


Mineral Production in India 



(During the Calendar Years 

1969, 1970, 

1971 and 

1972*; 


SI. 

No. Mineral 

Unit 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 






(estimated)* 

1 

Apatite 

Tonnes 

9.316 

15,997 

11,307 

10,647 

2 

Bauxite 

'000 tonnes 

1,085 

1,374 

1,517 

1,653 

3 

Chromite 

tf 

227 

274 

273 

282 

4 

Coal 

Million Tonnes 

75.41 

73.70 

71.50 

74 38 

5 

Copper ore 

'000 tonnes 

511 

518 

666 

787 

6 

Dolomite 

»• 

1,283 

1,148 

1,320 

1,340 

7 

Gold 

Kilograms 

3,062 

3,241 

3,656 

3,324 

8 

Gypsum 

'000 Tonnes 

1,.391 

926 

1,088 

1,080 

9 

Iron Ore 

Million Tonnes 

29.57 

31 37 

34 26 

34.53 

10 

Kyaniie 

'000 tonnes 

84 

121 

63 

68 

11 

Lead Concentrates 

Tonnes 

3,300 

3,880 

4,262 

4,616 

12 

Lignite 

’000 tonnes 

4,188 

3.545 

3,660 

3,070 

l3 

Lime Stone 

Million Tonnes 

22.52 

23.84 

25.07 

25.36 

14 

Magnesite 

'COO tonnes 

298 

354 

296 

293 

15 

Manganese Ore 


1,486 

1,702 

1,841 

1,610 

16 

Mica Crude 

99 

18 5 

16.6 

14.9 

13.8 

17 

Petroleum (crude) 

Million Tonnes 

6.72 

6.81 

7.19 

7.59 

18 

Phosphorite 

'000 tonnes 

69 

156 

232 

218 

19 

Steatite 

99 

177 

159 

176 

167 

20 

Zinc Concentrates 

Tonnes 

13,781 

15,888 

! 5,855 

16,954 

21 

Others (Value) 

Rs. Million 

447 

459 

503 

576+ 

22 

Total Value Exclud¬ 
ing atomic minerals 
& common salt 

99 

4,662 

w 

4,863 

4.949 

5,069+ 


• The e&tiniatcs for 1972 are based on actual data ior 11 iimiiths on pro rata basis 
except coal and petroleum (crude) for which estimates are based on 10 and 9 months 
respectively. 

' Includes hrfisd estimates lor ‘Minor minerals’ since the actual liiuirc'- Im 107 s a,-,. 
yet available. 

Solirci'’ Repot t oj Ministry of Steel Mines 197'-1073. 


Tabic 95 
Metals Production 


Unit Tonnes 





t 

r'l 

K. '^1 




fif-i 

0\ ^ 






SI. 

No. 

, Name of lndiisn\\ 







^>2 




•< .*5 


1. 

1 

Aluminium 

4 

175,642 


2 

Antimony 

1 

892 


3 

Copper 

1 

12,596 


4 

Lead 

I 

1,820 


5 

Zinc 

2 

23,511 

U. 

1 

Aluminium Foils 

3 

5,805 


2 

Aluminium Extruded 





Products 

4 

12,842 


3 

Aluminium sheets/ 





circles 

15 

49,303 


4 

.Aluminium Wire Rods 




for ACSR/AAC 





Conductors 

13* 

104,009 


5 

Brass/Copper Pipc.s & 





Tubes 

3 

2,319 


6 Brass'Copper Rods, 
Sections, Bars etc. 
(e\ld) including 
Arsenical Copper 



Rods 

9 

7,338 

7 

Brass/Coppe sheets 




and circles 1 

18 

19,820 

8 

Brass/Copper wire for 




non-elect, purposes 

3 

1,700 

9 

Electrolytic Copper 




Wire Rods 

3 

25,876 

10 

Lead Pipes/Tubes 

1 

122 

It 

Lead sheets 

4 

1,300 

12 

Zinc Sheets Strips 




(highly polished photo- 



engrave type) 

1 

614 

13 

Non-ferrous Alloys 




such as Antifriction 

Bearing Metals, Bell 

Metals, Bronze, Gun 

Metal, solders etc. 131 35,OOOI‘ 

* The Aluminium Corporation of India are 
usins the vi’ire rods for their cable manu¬ 
facture. As such, their capacity and 
production are not included. 

T Estimated. 

Source: Ministry of Steel and Mines, 
Report. 1972-73, 



INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


Mixed Economy 1948 

IN the first flush of independence, 
India opted for a mixed economy. The 
industrial policy announced on 6th April 
1948 envisaged an economy where public 
and private enterprises co-operated. The 
public sector reserved to itself monopoly 
rights in certain departments of industry 
like arms, atomic power, railway, transport 
etc. Other fields were left open for the 
private sector. 

The Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act 1951 

The Act provides for control and regu¬ 
lation of all industries in India Under 
the Act, all new and existing undertakings 
and any substan*l'il expansion and 
manufacture of new articles by existing 
concerns aie lequired to be licensed. 

The Licensing Policy, adopted under 
the Industries (Development and Regula¬ 
tion) Act of 1951, h.as been subjected to 
severe criticism ever since its inauguration 
in 19.51. The policy, intended to stimulate 
development ‘on the right lines’ was caught 
in red tape and eventually operated as 
a brake on development. The light lines' 
more often than not, ended up as the 
' wrong ones. Besides, ihe opportunities 
It provided for patr(>nage by the execu 
tivc. opcnc ' the gates of corruption in 
high quarters. 

Mixed-up Kcunumy 1956 

In 1956 when the Congress Party deci¬ 
ded to establish a socialist pattern of .so 
ciely in India, the 1948 resolution was 
revised and a new policy was announced 
on April 30, 1956. Under this policy, 

industries were divided into two groups 
Schedule A and Schedule B The industries 
in Schedule A would be entirely state-owned; 
those In Schedule B would progressively 
become state-owned Non-scheduled indus¬ 
tries were left to the Private Sector, but 
public enterprises were free to enter tnis 
sector, if and when the Government so 
desired. This has converted the mixed 
economy of India into what Prof. K. T. 
Merchant has called ‘ a mixed-up economv". 

Stray Thoughts 

In 1969 the whole gamut of economic 
policy was subjected to a shock treatment. 
The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Uandhi. 
presented a note to the Congress Working 
Committee, at Bangalore. She described 


the note as “some stary thoughts, rather 
hurriedly dictated.” 

Though known subsequently as the 
10 point Programme, the note contained 
more than 20 points, advocated by the 
Young Turks in the Congress Party. These 
points related to all sectors of the economy. 
The note was adopted in toto by the 
Working Committee on July 9, 1969. The 
policy, which emerged from this note, 
plainly bore the twin marks of its birth - 
‘stray thinking* and ‘hurry’. 

Radical Socialism. The ten-point pro¬ 
gramme was unanimously approved by the 
All India Congress Committee on July 
13, 1969. The AICC urged the Government 
‘to lake necessary steps expeditiously’. 
Expeditiously enough, in another six days’ 
time, fourteen leading banks of the country 
were nationalised by a Presidential Ordi¬ 
nance July 19,1969). Radical Socialism 
had come 

Revision of Licensing l*olicy. On the 
18th July 1970, the licensing policy was dras¬ 
tically revised. The object of the revision 
was to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry 
Committee (The Duit Commitieej and ihe 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission The 
new licensing policy sought “to assign 
definite roles and ateas of operation, to 
different categories of entrepreneurs” 

Industrial production was divided into 
the core sector (basic and strategic indust¬ 
ries). the middle sector and the delicensed 
sector- The middle sector was divided 
into two categories, the heavy investment 
sector (with capital of 5 crores or more) 
and the middle sector 'capital between 
one crore and 5 crorcs) All industries 
requiring less than one crore investment 
were classified as delicensed. 

Under the new policy, large industrial 
houses, controlling u capital of more than 
Rs. 35 crores were ‘cramped, cribbed and 
confined’ by various restrictions, while 
small scale industrialsts were given fa¬ 
voured treatment, 128 items of industry 
being reserved for them. 

The revised policy, also introduced the 
concept of a joint sector in industry in 
accordanc*; with the recommendations of 
the Dull Committee. As a first step 
towards joint sector, all public lending 
institutions were required to convert their 
loans to private companies into equity 
shares (of the borrowing companies) so as 
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to enable the Government to have an 
effective voice in their management. 

The Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act—1969 

This Act which came into force on 1st 
June 1970, places a number of restrictions 
on big units with a total capital of 20 
crores or over, in regard to appoint¬ 
ments of directors, expansion of business 
and amalgamations or merges. Whatever 
may be the theoretical merits of the Act, 
it is another spanner thrown into the works 
and will certainly delay, if not retard 
industrial development. 

Big business. Since 1970, big business 
had been the bogey of the Government 
and the target of constant attack. The 
Report of the Monopolies Commission 
provided an opportunity for the Govern 
ment to open its attack on big business. 
The Commission in the course of the 
report referred “to the wide-spread hatred 
of big business” in the country, but 
pointed out that “what iitile development 
there is (in India) owes much to the 
adventure and skill of a few men, who have 
in the process, succeeded also in 
becoming big business.” Rig business, the 
Commission said “may be relied upon to 
make an important contribution to industrial 
devclopiiieni in the crucial I'ear.v to come". 

The Government was more interested 
in the popular hatred of big business, than 
in the contribution, they had made or could 
make to the development of the country. 
It set about to cash in, on this popular 
.sentiment by starting a crusade against 
big business. “Some of our measures do 
not by themselves reduce disparities” 
said Mrs. Gandhi at a press conference in 
Bombay on Aug. 16, 1972 “but something 
taken away from the powerful creates 
confidence” in this context is merely a 
euphemism confidence for cheap popularity. 

Revision of the Licensing Policy The 
Licensing policy was again subjected to 
revisions in Feb, 1973. The revised policy 
showed that “the government leadership 
is still tied up in knots, over the substance 
and direction of its industrial policy.*.* 
Tlte Eastern Economist described 
the 1973 policy as a mixed bag The 
policy was particularly restrictive of 
big houses, that is, any industrial house, 
having assets of Rs. 20 crores or more, the 
previous limit being Rs. 35 crores. Small 
and medium entrepreneurs and co-opera¬ 
tives were again the favourites. The new 
policy confirmed the joint sector concept. 
On the whole the policy attempted to instil 
confidence in the Private Sector, and coax 
them into grater production, while keep 
ing up the Government’s radical stand. 


But the permissions and prohibitions, in 
respect of the Private Sector, were hedged 
in by so many ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ that it. 
was hard to decide what was pemitted 
and to what extent. This policy, known 
as Selective Licensing 

Impact of the Licensing Policy 

R. Venkataraman, one time member 
of the Planning Commission said in a 
speech at the Rotary Club Madras, that 
the industrial policies pursued by the 
Government of India, since 1967 were 
responsible for the recurring shorta^s, 
industrial stagnation and the mounting 
unemployment in the country. 

The constitutional ideal of preventing 
concentration of wealth in a few bands, 
has been distorted to bring about changes 
in licensing which have proved harmful 
to the nation. The real trouble is that 
the Government’s Industrial policies ha’’e 
ceased to be promotional and have 
become propagandist. I 

Streamlining Industrial Policy 

On Nov. 1, 1973, the Ministry of 
Industrial Development streamlined the 
procedures for industrial licensing. It was 
decided that all applications will have to 
be .disposed of within 90 days Those that 
required clearence under the M R T. P. 
Act were to be disposed of in 150 days. 

In 1973, the applications received 
numbered 3280, as against 2851 in 1972, 
7932 in 1971 and 3033 in 1970. In ac:or- 
clance with the new streamlining policy, 
3540 cases were disposed of in 1973, 
compared to 2252disposals in 1972 This 
marks a significant improvement m the 
disposal of applications. 

Issue of Licenses 

The total number of letter-, of intent 
and industrial licenses issued during 1973 
were 899 and 596 respectively This was 
at about the same level as in the year 
1972 in which the corresponding Hgures 
were 877 and 563. Of the 596 industrial 
licenses issued in 1973, 224 were direct 
industrial licenses and the balance of 
372 were conversions of letters of intent 
into industrial licenses Out of the 899 
letters of intent, 473 were for new under¬ 
takings and the balance were for new 
articles and substantial expansions. The 
major industrial sectors for which letters 
of intent were issued are chemicals (182). 
electrical equipment (98), industrial machi¬ 
nery (84), metallurgical industries (79), 
transportation equipment (63) and textiles 
(57). 

* Balraj Madhok, 

t See Eastern Economist Oct, 20,1972. 
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Modern Industry in India 

The British occupation of India had 
progressively destroyed Indian industries 
in metallurgy, textiles, handicrafts, build¬ 
ing materials, chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
etc. No doubt, the Indian industries which 
disappeared were the village industries of 
the ancient type, that depended on tra¬ 
ditional skills and inherited technology. 
The credit for modernising Indian indus¬ 
try goes to the Britishers, though not to 
the British administration in India. 

The year 1850 .may be regarded as 
the watershed, which marked India's 
entry into modern industry. Pioneer 
attempts at starting various industries were 
however made earlier These pioneers 
were mostly Europeans. The first Iron- 
smelter was established in Madras in 
181S, the first cotton mill near Calcutta, 
in 1818, and the first coal mine at Rani- 
ganj in 1820. The first coffee plantation 
was opened in 1823, and the first rubber 
plantation in Kerala in 1900. Jute, already 
a well-established cottage industry was 
modernised in 1854 and the first cement 
plant was set up in Madras in 1904- 

None of these first attempts survived 
long. A second generation of pioneers, 
almost all of them Indians, laid the 
foundations of modern industry in India. 
Among the.se pioneering ventures were, 
Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company 
(1854), Bengal Iron Works (1854), Tata 
Iron and Steel (1907) and Rally (Paper) 
Mills (1870). Industrial growth, however 
remained slow and hesitant. By the end 
of the first World War, India had only 
a handful of industries—coal, cotton, 
textiles, jute, cement, paper, iron and steel, 
coffee and tea. Production was mode¬ 
rate and limited, even nominal in many 
cases. 

Post War Growth. After the first 
World War British administration paid 
more attention to Indian industries. The 
policy of protection, started in 1922, 
gave a fillip' to industrial growth- As a 
result many new industries came up and 
the industrial structure expanded consi¬ 
derably- From 1925 to 1^6, consumer 
industries predominated in India. 

By 1950 India had some well esta¬ 
blished industries. These included textiles, 
jute goods, sugar, tea, vanaspathi (hydro¬ 
genated vegetable oils), soap, footwear. 


papei and paper boards, plywood, ce¬ 
ment, salt, glass, industrial alcohol, matches 
iron and steel. 

Post-Plan Growth. Since 1951 when 
the l-'irst Plan began, India, not only ex¬ 
panded its capacities in all the industries 
already existing in 1950 but also made 
good beginnings in a host of other fields 
like heavy engineering, plant and machi¬ 
nery, drugs and pharmaceuticals, electrical 
equipment and farm inputs such as trac¬ 
tors, fertilisers and pesticides. 

By 1965-66, when the Third Plan 
ended, the proportion between consumer 
goods and capital goods, changed radi¬ 
cally. Consumer goods, declined from 68 
per cent in 1950-5! to 34 per cent in 
1965-66, while the production of capital 
goods, increased from a mere 8 per cent 
in 1950-51 to 22 per cent in 1965-66. 

Overall Growth—1950—70 

The growth of Indian industry though 
commendable, is not commensurate with 
its potentialities. The maximum annual 
growth rate registered by the Indian 
industrial economy was about nine per 
cent, in the early sixties. This is quite 
insignificant, when we consider that other 
developing countries, much smaller than 
India and less advantageously placed, 
like Taiwan, Israel and Thailand have 
shown > an average growth rate around 
fifteen per cent. 

Recession. The period between the 
end of 1965 and the beginning of 1968 
was a period of wide spread recession 
in Indian industry. The economy showed 
all the basic symptoms of recession— 
absolute decline in production, decele¬ 
rating growth rates, inventory accumu¬ 
lation of finished output, increased under¬ 
utilisation of installed capacity and re¬ 
duction in investment and employment. 
Industrial output reached its lowest point 
towards the end of 1967. t 

Recovery. Industrial production which 
had suffered a major set-back during 
1966 and 1967 began to recover in 1968. 
The progress of recovery continued with 
accelerated tempo during 1969. There 
was a marked increase in the output of 


t The slow-down in the K owth rate is 
partly due to statistical rea.soiu. There 
nas been some transfer of units to the 
small scale sector, without correspond- 
inil adjustments for the past years. 
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most industries in 1969 which included 
consumer goods industries and inter¬ 
mediate products- The gains in these 
sectors were, however, moderated to a 
certain extent by a decline in the output 
of mill-made cotton cloth and a much 
steeper decline in the output of jute 
manufactures. The increase in industrial 
output was reflected in the Index of 
Industrial Production (1969 equal to 100) 
which recorded an increase of 7.1 per 
cent over the previous year. The rate 
of increase was slightly higher than the 
increase of 6.4 percent registered in 1968 
and was in sharp contrast to the decline 
in 1966 and 1967. 

Relapse. In 1970 71 the growth rate 
declined to 3.6 per cent In 1971 72 it 
declined further to a mere 3 per cent. 
The causes for this decline arc obvious. 
The most important cause is the persis¬ 
tent shortage of necessary inputs. Steel 
had been in short supply because our 
public sector steel plants have failed to 
produce up to targeted capacity. Power 
shortage was frequent, again, a conse¬ 
quence of faulty planning and of course, 
careless management. A number of 
commodities was in unstable supply-sugar¬ 
cane, oil seeds, rubber tyres, staple 
fibre, soda ash, polyethelene, cement etc. 
There was finally the capacity bottle neck 
in industries like automobiles, scooters, 
tractors, wrist watches, paper, newsprint, 
non-ferrous metals, dry and storage 
batteries etc. This was in part due to 
the failure of the government to issue 
licences in time and in part to the 
failure of the licensees to install the 
licensed capacity. Under utilisation of 
installed capacity was another factor that 
had dragged down industrial production. 
In this, the public sector led the way. 

Certain intangibles have accentuated 
the operation of these specific factors 
Among them may be mentioned the 
interminable crusade against private 
enterprises indulged in by the government 
and the reckless take over of running 
private concerns. 

Nationalisation 

There i.s no dcubt that one of the 
main factors that has inhibited develop¬ 
ment was the sense of uncertainly in the 
private sector. The apprehensions of the 
private sector were so great that J.R.D. 
Tata had gone so far as to ask the 
Government, whether it wanted the 
private sector at all 

The nationalisation programme which 
started with the bank nationalisation in 
1969 followed by nationalisation of general 


insurance. In industry, as such, it 
started with the nationalisation of the 
foreign owned Indian Copper Corporation 
in March 1972. The Indian Iron and. 
Steel Company came next in July 1972. 
The coking coal mines-214 of them-were 
taken over in Aup. 1972 and non-coking 
coal mines (464 in number) in Jan. 1973. 

The reasons advanced by the Govern¬ 
ment for nationalisation were as varied 
as they were inept. Coking Coal mines 
were nationali.sed in order to conserve 
depleting resources and to modernise 
machinery. The Indian Copper Corpo¬ 
ration was taken over for development, 
which may mean anything. The Indian- 
Iron and Steel Company was nationalised, 
because it was grossly mismanaged and 
was producing only up to 60 per cent 
of its capacity—although Durgapur, 
managed by the Government had never 
been able to go up to even uo i^r cent 
of its capacity The non coking coal 
mines were taken over for equally inept 
reasons, or rather for no reasons at all. 
“This reckle.ss nationalisation” wrote 
Comme ire “has helped only the politicians 
and bureaucrats to amass further power 
and pelf, it certainly does not help the 
millions of poor, with even a morsel of 
bread or a glass of clear drinking 
wafer”. 

Benevolent Socialism 

It would only be fail in this context, 
to point out that the nationalisation craze 
had its benevolent aspects too. Under 
a Presidential Ordinance on Oct. 31. 
1972 the Government took over 46 sick 
cotton mills and handed them over to the 
National Textile Corporation. The 
Minister for Foreign Trade, L. N Mishra 
said, “this was a maior step taken by the 
Government to ensure the health of the 
textile industry, which was so important 
to the common people”. “It would enable , 
over I.l lakh workers to keep their jobs 
in these mills". 

The government, has struck to its 
policy of playing the Good Samaritan by 
taking over more and more sick mills 
under its protection. By Sept. 1974 the 
total number of sick mills taken over in¬ 
creased to 103. 

All these sick mills were nationalised 
and brought under the National Textile 
Corporation by an ordinance in Sept. 
1974. The nationalisation of the 103 mills 
will at one stroke make the National > 
Textile Corporation the largest single enter¬ 
prise in this sector though it will be 
assisted by some subsidiary companies, 
possibly the State Textile Corporations. 
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In terms of employment, these mills with 
1.63 lakh workers on their rolls will account 
for nearly one-fifth of the labour force 
engaged in the textile industry, while their 
annual production potential is one-fourth 
in fabrics and 22 per cent in yarn. 

Although, the taking over of the sick 
mills was originally motivated by welfare 
considerations, their nationalisation has 
been prompted by other considerations. 
The textile policy of the government was 

not working out smoothly. Tor Instance, 
the government wanted the mills to manu¬ 
facture 'Standard Cloth' at the regulated 
prices for mass consumption. The mills 
were making standard cloth, but there 
never was enough of it. The nationalis¬ 
ation of the sick mills would make the 
government, a substantial producer of 

textiles and thus enable it to achieve the 
main objects of Its textile policy. The 
main objectives of the textile policy are 
(1) to maximise employment (2) to pro¬ 
vide adequate supplies of cloth at control¬ 
led prices to the masses (3) and to earn 
more foreign exchange^ through exports. 
The Prime Minister, in her speech at 
Ahmcdabad on Nov. 8, 1974 told the 


millers that “the government was deter - 
mined to ensure that the production of 
standard varieties of cloth reached 800 
million metres this year”. 

Industrial Production 

Industrial Production during the calcn* 
daryear 1973 has been stagnant, although 
there has been a welcome increase in the 
output of many public sector undertakings, 
particularly in the area of equipment manu¬ 
facture- The ofiicial index of industrial 
production (prepared by the Central 
Statistical Organisation) recorded a mar¬ 
ginal decline of 0.8 per cent during the first 
six months of 1973 (January—June), as 
against a growth rate of 7.4 per cent 
achieved during the lirst six months of 
1972. Shortage of power has been a major 
factor in the decline in industrial pro 
duction with severe power cuts in force in 
many parts of the country, affecting pro 
duction in a wide range of industries. In 
terms of major industrial groups, produc¬ 
tion in the first half of 1973 indicates a 
marginal increase in respect of mining and 
quarrying (^ 1.4%), relatively stagnant 
conditions in the entire group of manu¬ 
facturing industries and a decline of 6.2 
percent in electricity generated. 


Table 96 


Index Numbers of Industrial Production 1970, 1971, 1972 & 1973 (.fan—April) 


Groups Weight 1970 1971 1972 


1 2 3 4 5 

General Index (crude) 100.00 180 8 186. 
1. Elect, generated 5.37 3 34.0 358.; 
U. Mining and 

quarrying 9.72 149.0 153.' 
Ilf. Manufacturing 84.91 174.8 178.1 

1974 

“Prospects for industrial production 
in 1974” according to \he Economic Survey, 
73-74, “continue to be somewhat luacert- 
ain, at least for the first few months- The 
power shortage has so far given no signs 
of having come to an end, though improve¬ 
ment was expected after the good mon¬ 
soons.” 

“An encouraging factor with regard to 
the industrial situation is the improved 
agricultural performance which will help 
to remove some of the constraints under 


(Bases: 1960 - 100; 

Jan—April Percentage change in 

1972 1973 1 971 1972 Jan—April 

1973 

1970 1 971 Jan—April 
1972. 

6 7 8 9 10 11 

199.4 198.7 1 98.3 4 3 0 4-7.1 -0.2 

390.7 392.8.360.3 42.3 +9.0 —8.1 

164.2 167.9 171.7 +3.0 +7.0 +2.3 

191.4 189.9 191.1 +2 3 +7.0 +0.6 

which industry has been operating in 1973. 
The output of major agricultural raw 
materials in 1973-74 is likely to be sub¬ 
stantially higher than in the previous year, 
though in the case of oilseeds the position 
continues to be tight. In general, the 
agro-based industries (which account for 
about half of the weight of the Ofiicial 
Index) should perform well in 1974 if 
power cut.' and labour unrest do not inhibit 
production. Similarly, the metallurgical 
industries can be expected to expand 
output provided the handicap of power 
shortage is overcome.” 
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Constituents of the Public Sector 

The Public Sector is an omnibus 
term which comprises all economic enter¬ 
prises owned or operated by the Govern¬ 
ment. Among them are departmental 
undertakings like the Railways, Statutory 
Corporations like the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, Financing Institutions like 
the rilm l inance Corporation, Public 
utility undertakings like Transport and 
Electricity and limited companies incor¬ 
porated under the Indian Companies Act. 

Emergence of the Public Sector. Be¬ 
fore Independence, private companies 
controlled the overwhelming majority of 
industrial and commercial undertakings 
in the country. The significant exception 
was the Railway. These private firms, 
were mostly promoted and controlled by 
Managing .Agents. The Managing Agency 
System (as it was known) was mainly 
responsible for the postwar development 
of Indian industry and commerce. 

With Independence, the State came 
into the picture. The 1948 resolution on 
economic policy envisaged a mixed econo¬ 
my in which both the public sector and 
the private sector co-existed. But with 
the 1956 resolution on economic policy, 
the State in the name of socialism emer¬ 
ged as the leader of national economy. 

Growth of the Public Sector 1 . In 
1956-57 the public sector investment was 
only Rs. 81 crores. In 1972-73 it had 
increased some 62-fold, rising to Rs 5,051 
crores. The mission of the public sector 
in the national economy was spelt out in 
the Fourth Plan “Taken as a whole, the 
public sector investment would strengthen 
the control of Government over ihe com¬ 
manding heights of the economy”. 

The share of the public sector under¬ 
takings in the total gross domestic product 
increased from 1.5 per cent in 1960-61 
to 3.4 per cent in 1968-69, of net dome¬ 
stic product f~om 1.2 per cent (1960-61) 
to 2 8 (1968-69) and planned investment 
from lS.8 per cent in tbc First Plan to 
51.06 in the Third Plan. Later figures are 
not available. But the figures at 
present available, show that the public 

For a full list and a di'scription of 
Public Sector undertakings. See 
Manorama Year Book — 1973'. 


sector has come out, as a formidable 
factor in the national economy in a very 
short interval. 

One of the foremost arguments ad¬ 
vanced in support of state enterprise was 
the desire of the government to earn 
profits, so that a large share of the in¬ 
vestment could be supported by its own 
income. In 1956, Eugene Black, the 
President of the World Bank had written. 
to the Government of India, stating 
“India's interest lies in giving private 
enterprise, both foreign and Indian, en¬ 
couragement to make its maximum contri¬ 
bution to the development of the economy, 
particularly in the industrial field” T. T. ' 
Krishnamachari, then Financial Minister, 
replied that state enterprise was to be 
preferred, for more reasons than one. 
He made the claim, which now looks 
sadly ridiculous, that “the short experi¬ 
ence we have had with state enterprise, 
leads us to believe that they can often 
be more efficient than private units”. 

JEven though investment in public 
sector has not thrown up the much 
needed surpluses for expansion, the govern¬ 
ment continued the same policy, with a 
vengeance, as It were. It has now become 
clear that the public sector is a drag on 
ihe national economy. As Raj K. Nigam, 
who was once In charge of the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises put it, “the nation 
has to pay a heavy price for the policy. 

The net less of all the undertakings, 
under central control was Rs. 14.42 crores 
in 1971-72. Since the total inve.«tmcnt in 
these undertakings was estimated to be 
Rs. 5052 crores as on March 31, 1972, 
it implied that a big share of the savings - 
uf the people collected during the last 
20 years had been invested in ventures 
which had become-when considered to- 
gether-a dead weight. In the private sector 
investment of this order would have 
earned a profit of a minimum of Rs. 4(X) 
crores which would have been instrumental 
in accelerating the growth of the industrial 
and commercial sectors. 

A majority of tbc public sector under¬ 
takings are well past their gestation 
periods. Only seven of them-the largest 
being Bokaro Steel Ltd. are under. 
construction The'total investment in them 
at the end of 1971-72 was Rs. 773.54 
crores. Surely, no return on this invest¬ 
ment could be expected. But it was the 
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inciiicient management of 3S enterprises, 
led by Hindustan Steel Ltd., (HSL), which 
more than wiped out the total net profit 
of 58 of them which were not in the red. 

Among the money-spinners in the 
public sector, the petroleum companies 
topped the list with a total of Rs. 49 87 
crores, Indian Oil Corporation Ltd. made 
the largest contribution at Rs. 29.^7 
crores. The industrial and commercial 
concerns—26 in number—won over the 
second rank with a total net profit of 
Rs. 26.89 crores, Hindustan Aeronautics 
being the leader (profit Rs 4 78 crores). 
The seven trading corporations yielded a 
profit of Rs 10.70 crores, bulk of which 
came from the State Trading Corporation 
of India Ltd. (Rs. 4.65 crores) and the 
Minerals and Metals Trading Corporations 
of India Ltd. (Rs. 4.47 crorcs^. Both of 
them were able to present more than- 
comfortable balance sheets because of 
increasing canalisation of imports and the 
monopolistic position that they enjoyed 
in this regard 


Table 97 

Total Investment {Rs. crores > No. of 

enterprises 

As at the commencement 
of the fourth l-'ive Year Plan 



(31-3-69) 

3902 

85 

As at 

31 -3-1970 

4301 

91 

As at 

31-3 1971 

4682 

97 

As at 

31-3-1972 

5052 

101 

Source: 

Report of the Bureau of 

Public 


Enterprises for 1941—72. 


It is now being argued that the pri¬ 
mary object of the public sector is service 
and not profit- The Report for 1971-72 
states that but for the charges of town¬ 
ship maintenance and social overheads 
which claimed Rs. 32.5 crores, the public 
sector would have shown a net profit of 
Rs. 13.5 crores. Even assuming that this 
is true the profits work out at a little 
over quarter per cent on 5,000 crores. 
Such a rate of return can hardly be re¬ 
garded as profit, much less cited as such. 
In any case, this is an afterthought, and 
deserves little notice. 


Table 98 


Profits or Losses Made by Undertakings—Group wise 

(Rs. in crores) 


Cateporv 


1971-72 1970-71 

Net Projtts Net Losses Net Profits Net Losses 


1 Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

2 Petroleum 

3 Industrial and Manufactur¬ 

ing Concerns 

4 Trading Concerns 

5 Commercial and 

Miscellaneous 

6 Promotional and Develop¬ 

mental undertakings 
Total 

(The figures in brackets indicate 
the number of undertakings) 


49.87 (7) 

2(i.89 (26) 
10.71 (7) 

10.97 (13j 

1.21 ( 5 ; 
99.65 (58) 


45.()3 

62.90 22) 

8.78 (8) 

1..30 ^4) 
118.61 (35) 


36 84 ■ 7) 

19 35 (23) 
3.16 i4> 

15 04 (II) 

0.58 (7) 
74.97 (52) 


4.51 

65.65 (23) 

6.58 (9; 

1.09 (2^ 
77.85 (35) 


Public Sector makes good 

The 1972-73 report on the working 
of the public sector units, presented to the 
Parliament, rings a welcome change in 
the fortunes of the Public Sector. For 
the first time in its history, the public 
sector enterprises have shown a profit of 
nearly 20 crores. This not much to talk 
about-as profits go, because it represents 
a return on an investment of about Rs- 
5570 crores till the end of March 1973. 

“The heartening aspect”, as Co¬ 
mmerce observes “is that the performance 
of the public sector is not a flash in the 


pan It represents a finn trend, the 
beginning of a process of increasing out¬ 
put and return”. According to the 
Director General of the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises the public sector collectively is 
expected to increase its net profit to 
about Rs. 30 crores in financial year 
(1973-74) and raise it to an impressive 
Rs. 200 crores this year (1974-75). 

Details are now availabL of the 
1973-74 performance of the 14 public 
sector undertakings under <hc charge of 
the Union Ministry of Heavy Industry, 
which are in production currently. In 
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aggregate, the undertakings arc expected 
to show for the year 1972-73, a profit 
of Rs. 9.34 crores, as against a loss of 
Rs. 13.51 crores in the previous year. 
Thus, there has been turnrouod of 
approximately Rs. 23 crores in the pro¬ 
fitability of these undertakings. The 
undertakings arc; (1) Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited (RHEL); (2) Heavy 
Engineering Corporation Limit^ (HEC)j 
(3) Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels 
Limited (BHPV); (4) Mining and Allied 
Machinery Corporation Limited (MAMC) 

(5) Triveni Structurals Limited (TSL); 

(6) Bharat Pumps and Compressors 
Limited (BPCL'? (7' Tungabhadra Steel 
Products Limited (TSP;; (8) Machine 
Tools Corporation of India Limited 
(MTCI); <.9t Hindustan Machine Tools 
Limited (IIMT): (10 1 Indian Consortium 
of Power Projects (ICPP): (11) Jessop 
and Co Ltd; (12) Braithwaite & Co. 
(India' Ltd; (13) Richardson and Cruddas 
Ltd; (14) Gresham and Craven (India'. 
Private Limited. The fifteenth such 
undertaking-Scooters (India) Ltd. is yet 
to go into production 

The tentative projections about the 
proidability of the above undertakings in 
the current imancial year indicate that 
their aggregate prolit would go up to 
about Rs. 30 crores, as against about 
Rs. 9.34 crores last year. 

J ablc 99 

Output of Heavy Industrial Units* 
(1972-73 and 1973-74) 

iRs crorcs; 



, w rtm. 


SJ 

1 






i-IJ. 

24 ! 

S'?; 

^ s 


*- Q 




'T&.i ^ 

X A, 

« *- 

BllEL 

145.00 

228.00 

58 

llEC 

49.00 

62.42 

27 

BHPV 

4.60 

8.82 

92 

MAMC 

14 30 

17.75 

22 

TSL 

2.80 

4 50 

61 

BPCL 

Not in 

0.067 

— 

ptoduclion 



TSP 

2.10 

2.28 

9 

Jessop & Co 

16.20 

24.03 

48 

Braithwaite 

8.90 

11.05 

24 

Richardson & 

4.47 

6.70 

50 

Cruddas < 

July ’72 



to April ’73) 



Gresham 




& C.aven 

0.84 

1.05 

26 

MTCI 

1.10 

1.51 

37 

HMT 

31.20 

40.38 

31 

Total 

280.71 

408.557 

46 


* ICPP fiaures are not available. 


Departmental Undertakings 

Departmental undertakings form an 
important segment of the Public Sector, 
though there is much less ostentation and' 
fanfare about them. Besides, they are 
generally not shown as public enterprises. 
There are at present 17 undertakings man¬ 
aged by different departments of the Central 
Government. Their position as at the 
end of the fiscal jear 1972-73 is shown 
below. 


Table 100 

Industrial Undertakings run dcpartmcntally 
by the Central Guvernment 




lakhs of rupees) 



K. 




*** 


Serial 


SXi 

« 5? ~ 

U - S 


I. 

Railways 

371,880 

1,240 

2. 

Post anti Telegraphs 




Department 

34,21.; 

3,999 

3. 

India Security Press 

<>78 

50 

4. 

.Currency Note Press 

659 

100 

5. 

Overseas Communi¬ 




cations Service 

1,750 

349 

6. 

Light Houses and 




Light Ships 

1,274 

* U 

• c: 

*7 

Delhi Miik Scheme 

734 

115 

8. 

Forest Departments 




Andamans 

924 

64 


Electricity Department 



Andamans 

59 

16 

iO. 

Electrical Sub-Division 



Laccadives 

27 

5 

11. 

Security Paper Mill 

1,057 

22 

12. 

Ncemuch Opium 




Factory 

233 

446 

13. 

Ghazipur Opium 




Factory 

425 

376 

14. 

Ghazipur Alkaloid 




Works 

— 

40 

15. 

Electricity Department 



Chandigarh 

362 

13 

16. 

Tarapur Atomic Power 



Station 

8,830 

55 

17. 

Electricity Department 



Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli 

31 

2 


Total 

423,136 

6,352 


Source: Eastern Economist* 




THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Private Sector comprises all non¬ 
governmental or private companies- It is 
so described in contradistinction to the 
public sector, which is made up of 
governmental companies. The private 
sector is governed by the Indian Com¬ 
panies Art 1956, 

Indian Companies (Amendment' Act 
1969 

The Act was passed by both Houses of 
Parliament in May, 1969. It received 
Presidential assent on May 28, 1969. 

The Amendment provides for two 
things: 

(1) Abolition of the Managing Agency 
System • The managing agency system pro¬ 
vides for a small group of entrepreneurs 
undetaking the flotation, and management 
of Public limited companies, in return 
for a fixed and/or proportionate payment 
from company funds This sy.stem was 
in operation from British days and had 
substantially contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industry in various fields. 
However, the managing agency system 
tended to concentrate economic power in 
the hands of a small number of entrepre¬ 
neurs and to perpetuate it. The Amendment 
seeking the abolition of the institution of 
managing agency and secretaries and 
treasurers (which is only another term 
for managing agency) is intended to com¬ 
bat the perpetuation of monopoly trends 
in industry. Under the Amendment Act 
the managing agency system will stand 
abolished as from Aoril 3, 1970 

From April 3, 1970 companies having 
managing agent or secretaries and treasurers 
have to switch over to alternative forms 
of management. Most of the companies 
have preferred to appoint the nominees 
of the erstwhile managing agents as 
Managing Directors or whole time Direc¬ 
tors- Some companies have appointed 
managers from outside. AH these appoint¬ 
ments have to get the sanction of the 
Company Law Board, in the Department 
of Company Affairs. 

(2) Prohibition of Company donations 
to political parties- 

As from May 28, 1969 corporate com¬ 
panies are prohibited from making con¬ 
tributions or giving donations to political 
parties. 


The Indian Companies (Amviidincnt) 

Act 1972 

The Indian Companies Act is one of 
those legislative enactments, that have been 
so frequently amended and so vastly 
altered from time to time, that the existing 
Act, has nothing in common with the 
original Act, except the name. Now, further 
Amendments of a sweeping nature have 
been brought in by the Companies (Amend¬ 
ment! Bill 1972. 

One crucial amendment seeks to classify 
companies with a paid-up capital of 
Rs. 25 lakhs or more and a turn over of 
Rs. 50 lakhs and above, as public compa¬ 
nies Once such companies arc declared 
public companies, they cannot borrow, or 
invest, appoint a managing dnector, whole- 
time dircctoi, or a selling or a purchasing 
agent, or any person above a salary of 
Rs 3,000/-without the permission of the 
Central Covernment, Under another 
amendment (Section 408; the Central 
Government has reserved to itself the right 
to appoint any numbet of directors to the 
Board which means that the sbarcholdets 
have no powers left to elect their own 
directors and run their business Amend¬ 
ments to Sections 17, IS, 1'', 79 and 141 
lemove the jurisdiction of the courts and 
make the Government of India, the supreme 
authority in all matters covered by the 
original sections. Penalties lor breach of 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 
have been made so rigorous that the 
amended Act would read like an abridged 
edition of the Indian Penal Code. In effect, 
therefore, the amended Companies Act. 
converts all si/:able private companies into 
a virtual department of the CJovernmcntof 
India The Private Sector, in future will 
be private sector in name but public 
sector in fact. Nothing is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the board or the shareholders. 
Every move, every action, every appoint¬ 
ment, every contract would require the 
approval of the Central Government. In 
future, therefore, only small and medium 
sized companies, that is, those compa¬ 
nies with a paid up capital of less than 
Rs. 25 lakhs and a turn over of Ices than 
Rs. 50 lakhs, will lemain in the so-called 
private sector. 

The Corporate Sector includes all 
companies and associations incorporated 
under the Indian Companies Act—both in 
the private sector and the public sector. 
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Companies at work. As on 30tli Sep¬ 
tember, 1972, 33,768 Joint Stock Compa¬ 
nies Limited by shares with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of Rs. 4,998 crores were at 
work in the various States and Union 
Territories of India. These are 33,400 non- 
Covernment companies and 368 govern¬ 
ment owned companies having a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 2,680 crores and Rs. 2,318 
crores respectively. Of the companies at 
work a relatively larger number were 
private limited companies. 

Table 101 

Public Sector Private Sector 
Companies Companies 

( Govt. (Non-Govt 

Companies) Companies) 


-St? 


S'"- ■ 


Public Limited 

Companies 112 171.7 6,664 1,822.9 

Private 
Limited 

Companies 256 2,508.5 26,736 495.0 

Total 368 2,680.2 33,400 2,317.3 


Public Sector and Private Sector 
Companies 


As on .30th September, 1972 there 
were 368 government companies with a 
paid up capital of Rs- 2,680.2 crores and 
33,400 non-governmental companies with a 
paid up capital of 2,317.9 crores. The diff¬ 
erence is obvious and glaring. Though pri¬ 
vate sector companies arc ninety times 
greater in number than public sector 
companies, their total capital resource 
were lower by about Rs. 368 crores than 
those of public sector companies. 

But in point of returns, the public 
sector, in spite of government patronage 
and preferential treatment and monopolistic 
rights* showed negative returns until 1972 
while the private sector has shown not 
only profits but increase in real output. 
(Sec also Public Sector.) 

This was revealed in two studies of 
the private sector, made by the Reserve 
Bank of India, and published in the Reserve 
Bank Bulletin, July. 1972. The studies 
comprised 1,501 public limited companies 
and 70| private limited companies in the 
private sector fo.- the years 1965-66 to 

1970-71. The first study in respect of 1,501 
companies has been split into two parts— 
209 large sized companies and 1,211 
medium-sized companies. 


* What profits the Public Sector made came 
almost entirely from monopolistic riuhts 
enioyed by such t'oncerns as the Indian 
Oil. S.T.C., and M.M.T.C. 


Table 102 

Real Growth of the Corporate Sector 


290 

1,211 

',501 

701 





C Jb 

jt.Si 

r. k. 

? 9 S 

•S Ci, 

o ^ 



5 

71.1 la) 

31.2 (a) 

37.2 (b) 

23 3 (b) 

44.8 (bl 

23.3 (b) 


large public 
companh 
medium 
public 
compani( 
public 
compani 
private 

companies 35.0 (b) 23.2 (b) 


g 

s; Cl, 
•S w 

a 


29.9 


13 9 
21.5 
11.7 


(a) Increase 1970-71 over 1965-66. 

(b) increase in 1969-70 over 1965-66. 


Large Companies in Private Sector 

The Reserve Bank has made a study 
of 350 big companies, in the private sector, 
with a paid up capital of Rs. 1 ciore 
and above, for the period April, 1972 to 
March 1973. 

The study reveals a slow down in the 
ratCdt of growth in 1972-73,* The rate of 
growth in the value of production and net 
sales of the 350 companies studied declined 
from 11.7 per cent and 11.2 per cent in 

1971- 72 to 9.1 percent and 10.9 percent, 
respectively, in 1972-73 The rate of 
growth in the total expenditure (including 
interest charges) also declined from 12.5 
per cent to 10.0 per cent. However, the 
total expenditui-e increased faster in 

1972- 73 than in 1971-72 and as a result, 
profits before tax declined by 0.3 percent 
as against an increase of 2.9 per cent in 
the previous year. 

The rate of fixed assets formation, 
both gross and net, at 8.9 per cent and 
5.8 per cent, respectively, in 1972—73 was 
higher than the corresponding rate at 7.6 
percent and 3.6 per cent in 1971-72. 
However, the rate of growth in inventories 
fell sharply from 15.6 percent to 7.6 per 
cent bringing down the capital formation 
rate, both gross and net, from 9.7 per cent 
and 8.4 per cent in 1971-72 to 8.5 per cent 
and 6.6 per cent, respectively, in 1972.73. 
The companies continued to rely more on 
internal sources (69.8 per cent in 1972-73 
as against 63'7 per cent in 1971-72). Bank 
borrowings as percentage of inventories 
declined further from 55 0 per cent to 50.0 
per cetlt. 

* See Reserve Bank BuUettin, Feb. 1914. 
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Definition 

For purposes of development, small 
scale industries were originally defined as 
industrial units with a capital of not more 
than Rs. 5 lakhs, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed. The limit 
has since been enlarged. Tn Nov- 1974, 
the Small Scale Industries Board decided 
to increase the maximum capital of small 
scale industry to 10 lakhs. 

An ancilliary unit has been defined as 
a unit that supplies at least 50;^ of the 
requirements of any item, to the mother 
unit. Such ancilliary units can increase 
their capital to 15 lakhs. 

Cottage Industries 

India has been famous for its industries 
from very ancient times. Even in the 
days of the Indus Valley CivilUation 
some five thousand to six thousand years 
ago, India had kept up a brisk trade 
with Sumer, Elam, Ur, Ki.sh and the 
other advanced countries of the times, 
in metals, precious stones and other 
articles. In the mediaeval age. ‘the wealth 
of Ind’ had become proverbial in far off 
countries and "the magnificence of the 
Court of the Great Mogul had dazzled 
even eyes which were accustomed to the 
pomp of Versaille.s" 

Indian artefacts of various kinds filled 
the markets of the west -gleaming brass- 
ware, embroidered shawls, irridescent silks, 
perfumes, pottery, gold laced cloth, 
leather, fabrics, gems and gem-studded 
ornaments. Textiles excelled. Indian cot¬ 
ton and silk textiles by their sheer ele¬ 
gance and utility have continued even 
to this day, as fabrics of renown. Names 
of fabrics, like ‘Chintz’, ‘Calico’ and 
‘Khaki’ are Indian words that have been 
anglicised. ‘Chintz’ is derived from 
‘chitta’ a Dravidian word meaning spot¬ 
ted cloth. The best ‘chintz* were made 
in Golconda, T. Nadu and Gujarat. 
‘Calico’ is plainly reminiscent of Calicut, 
a town on the west coast of India. ‘Khaki’, 
similarly was pioneered by the veteran 
weavers of the west coast. 

With the advent of the British, things 
changed. The British deliberately set out 
to destroy the traditional industries. India 
ceased to be a producer of finished goods 
and became instead, a supplier of raw 
materials to British Industry. We.stern 


machine-made goods replaced Indian 
handicrafts. The spread of railway 
transport and the emergence of large- 
scale industry in India accelerated the 
decline of Indian cottage industries. 

When India became free, it was de¬ 
cided to salvage this priceless heritage 
from the junk-heap of history. Fortu 
nately the inherited talents of centuries 
still functioned in the nooks and corners 
of rural India and workers skilled in 
practically all fields of production from 
weaving to metallurgy could be found all 
over India. The mission of the small- 
scale sector is to organise these talents 
and re-orient them to suit modern 
conditions. 

It estimated that about 2 croros of 
persons arc engaged in cottage iiidus- 
trie.s. The handloom industry alone 
employs 50 lakh people, oi nearly as 
many as are employed in all other orga¬ 
nised industries, including large scale 
industries, mines and plantations. The 
work of organising and developing these 
small scale industries is primatiiy the 
responsibility of the State (;o\crnments 

Plan Outlay 

Small scale industties occupy an 
important place in the Indian economy, 
accounting at present for as much as 40 
per cent of country’s total gross production 
and 30 per cent of the net output of 
registered factories. 

Reservation. In accordance with the 
Government’s policy of broad basing 
entrepreneurship and pieventing concen¬ 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
several items of production have been set 
aside specifically for the small scale 
sector The big houses will not be 
allowed to enter this area of reserved 
production. 

A total of 124 items arc at present 
in the reserved list. More are likely to 
be included. 

Growth of Small Scale Sector 

The growth of small scale industries 
in the country during and since the Second 
Plan period has been described as “nothing 
short of a revolution’’. A broad indication 
of the growth of the sector is provided by 
the number of small scale units registered 
with the State Directorates of Industries. 
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Tabic 103 

No. of units reitistrred 
As on with the L)ls. 

31-12-196? 1,04,771 

31—12—19(i« 1,70.986 

31-12 -1969 1,99,401 

31—12—1970 2.38,397 

31—12—1971 2,81,899 

31-12 -1972 3,18,|(.9 

In 1 )73, about 400,000 small units 
were producing goods worth on an average 
Rs. 48,600 million annually. They offer 
direct employment to 4.22 million 
workers- Their output has been increasing 
at the rate of 11 per cent per year The 
significant point is that the small scale 
sector has expanded to non-traditional in 
dustrics such as pipes, fittings, bolts and 
nuts and similar mechanical accessories.- 

Table 104 

Small scale units registered with State 
Directorates of Industries till 1971-72 


States^ N'lniber of 

Union I'crritoi i- units 

Andhra PradcNh 25,920 

Assam ... 2,031 

Bihar 16.395 

Gujarat 19,966 

Haryana 10,480 

Jammu and Kashmir 5,779 

Karnataka 9/M9 

Kerala 1,618 

Madhya Pradesh 14,009 

Maharashtra 23,301 

Orissa ... 2,967 

Punjab 30,873 

Rajasthan 11.212 

Tamil Nadu 28,990 

Uttar Pradesh 37,.390 

West Bengal 29,137 

Delhi 10,964 

Goa 997 

Himachal Pradesh 5,779 

Manipur 672 

Pondicherry 457 

Tripura .307 

Total .. 2,89.193 


The dev'*lopmcnt of small scale 
industries in india has been rather lop 
sided, in two directions. Fitst, quality 
hadn’t kept pace with quantity. 
C. Subramaniam, Minister of Industrial 
Development wrote, “Unfortunately, the 
quantitative growth, of the small sector 
has not been matched by adequate 

•j- K. I,. Nanjappa, Development Commis.sio- 
ner, ‘Small Si ale Indu'itrie.s’ in Economic 
Times. 


attention and concern for quality'’.^ 
Secondly, regional disparities in develop¬ 
ment are too serious to be ignored. To 
quote Subramaniam again, “while India 
has made rapid advances in the past 25 
years in economic and technological 
growth, the fact that industries have 
tended to agglomerate around a few urban 
centres and that 65 per cent of the small 
scale units are located in Delhi, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Punjab, W. Bengal and T. Nadu 
provides no ground for comfort, 
whatever ’’ 

Industrial Estates One of the major 
steps in modernising small-scale industries 
is the establishment of industrial estates. 
These estates are set up in rural areas. 
Building, power, transport and all other 
requirements of a modern industry are 
provided in these estates. Individuals, 
corporate companies and co-operative 
societies are invited to make use of these 
facilities in the production of such 
commodities, as arc sanctioned by the 
government 

Tabic 105 

Growth of Industrial Estates in India 

/V60-6/ 1965-66 1970-71 

Total No of 
estates comp- 


letecl 

Total No of 
sheds comp¬ 

S3 

283 

427 

leted 

No of sheds 

2.992 

6,326 

10.:. 17 

allotted 

No. of slicd*. 

2,486 

4.947 

9,100 

occupied 

No. of sheds 

2.038 

4,562 

8,267 

working 

Employment 

provided 

1,386 

3,709 

6.413 

(Nos. 1 

Half yearly 
production 

l4,6‘>-5 

54,651 

1,05,913 

iRs. lakhs; 

650 15 

2,510 45 7,742 71 


industrial Co-operatives form another 
line of development for small scale 
industries. The number of Co-operatives 
in the Industrial field in 1971-72 is esti¬ 
mated at 50,300 with a membership of ab¬ 
out Rs. 40.4 lakhs and a working copital of 
neatly Rs.442 crores These include indus* 
trial Co operatives of artisans, craRs- 
mcn, workers and small industrialists. 

The National Federation of Idustrial 
Cooperatives, w'hich was set up in March 
1966, exported up to 30-6-1971, woollen 
knitwear worth Rs. 44,52 lakhs and nylon 

Source: "Indian Express", Nov. 4, 

1972. 
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knitwear worth Rs. 5.71 lakhs to USSR. 
Shoes worth Rs. 15-22 lakhs were also 
exported to Russia through the State 
‘'“Trading Corporation of India Ltd. 

National Small Industries 
Corporation 

This was set up in 1955 to help 
small scale industries in getting machines, 
iinance and in marketing. The Corpora¬ 
tion arranges for the sale of goods pro¬ 
duced by small scale industries, canvasses 
government contracts for them and helps 
them to get credit from the State Bank 
of India. The Corporation has also in¬ 
troduced a hire-purchase scheme to help 
the small scale industries to procure 
machinery 

The Coir Industry 

The Coir Board with its headquarters 
at Cochin was formed by the Govt, of 
India in July 1954 under the Coir Industry 
Act, 1953 to promote the development of 
coir industry. The coir industry origina¬ 
ted in Kerala as a cottage industry. 
For many years Kerala held a monopoly 
of coir trade But the mechanisation of 
coir industry (among other things) else 
where in the world, has adversely 
affected, this old cottage industry in 
Kerala. It is to combat this adverse 
trend and to resuscitate the dying coir 
industry, that the board has been consti¬ 
tuted. The advent ol man made fibres 
in the international market, has made the 
task of the Coir Board doubly difficult 

All India Handicrafts Board 

The All India Handicrafts Board was 
set up in 1962 to improve production and 
marketing of handicrafts in India. With 
its headquarters in JJelhi. the Board has 
five regional olfices and four design 
. centres to provide assistance in design¬ 
ing and other activities It has 6 pilot 
centres of training, research, production 
and development of various crafts. It 
has also set up a Central Handicrafts 
Development Centre at Bangalore and a 
Central Crafts Museum at Delhi. Over 
190 emporia have been set up all over 
India for effective marketing of handi¬ 
crafts. 

The handicrafts establishments pro¬ 
duced goods worth Rs 380 crores in 
1971—72. 

‘ Hand loom. Weaving, by handlooms or 
powerlooms, is the most important of 
smalt scale industries and employs about 
70 to 80 lakh people. There were about 
30 lakh handlooms and 2.83 lakh power- 
looms in 1971. Us exports have increased 


from Rs. 11.60 crores in 1967-68 to 
Rs. 22.40 crores in 1971 72. 

Central Silk Board 

Established in 1949 the Silk Board is 
concerned with the promotion of seri¬ 
culture and silk industry Four research 
institutes located in Berhampur (W. 
Bengal), Channapatna (Karnataka), Titabar 
(Assam) and Chaibasa (Bihar) undertake 
experimental work. The Central Silk¬ 
worm Seed Station works an integrated 
programme for improving silkworm races 
and in ensuring supply of high quality 
basic Seed in co-operation with regional 
hill rearing stations at Srinagar, Coonoor, 
and Kalimpong. 

India produces both mulberry silk and 
non-mulberry silk. In mulberry silk, India 
ranks fourth in the world, with an 
annual production of 1034, metric tonnes, 
which is 5 per cent of world production. 
Japan, the world’s leading producer of 
silk produces 60 per cent, China comes 
next with 22 per cent and Soviet 
Russia, third with 8 per cent Karnataka 
has tne largest area under mulberry in India 
and produces about 13 lakh kg. of silk. 

The non-mulberry varieties of silk 
produced in India arc Tasar, Mii/fa 
and Lri. In Tasar silk, India is the 
world’s second biggest producer, the first 
being China. Bihar has the largest area 
under Tasar, with MP coming second. 
Muga is practically a monopoly of Assam 
and Meghalaya which together produce 
72,000 kg. annually. Eri is also a speciality 
of Assam with production oi’ 72.000 kg. 
annually- 

All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Conimksion 

The Commission has been formed to 
encourage the . development of cottage 
industries, especially khadi The Commis¬ 
sion provides assistance to khadi and 
other village industries through co-opera¬ 
tive societies, registered institutions. State 
governments and statutory bodies set-up 
by State governments These industries 
cater to local demands and do not enter 
into export trade. The performance of 
the Commission has not been satisfactory. 
In 1972, the Public Accounts Committee 
of the Lok Sabha passed severe strictures 
on the Commission. Production of khadi 
declined from 848 S4 lakh sq- metres in 
1965-66 to 567-37 lakhs in 1970-71. The 
employment potential has also been steadily 
declining. The trading operations of the 
Commission resulted in an over-all loss 
of Rs. 98.7 lakhs for the period 1965-66 
to 1970-71. 
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THE co-operative movement is one of 
the legacies of the British administration 
The movement started with the Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit Societies Act 1904. It was 
primarily intended to liberate the Indian 
villager from the clutches of local money 
lenders and to promote the habit of thrift 
among the rural population. The Act gave 
the co-operative societies some con¬ 
cessions and privileges. 

Co-operative Credit Societies 

The Co -operative Credit Societies Act 
of 1904 provided for credit societies only. 
These started coming up one after the 
other, all over the country. As quickly as 
they were .started, they began to perish. 
But the process went on. New societies 
sprang up as old ones were dying, only to 
fall one by one like leaves in the autumn. 

When India became independent, the 
co-operative movement was sick and dying, 
but the Government decided to put co¬ 
operation back on its legs Various efforts 
were made in this direction 

The Committee of Direction, appointed 
by the Reserve Bank of India in 1955 made 
a Comprehensive survey of Co operative 
credit to agriculture. They made various 
recommendations “in the Interests of the 
rural population, generally and the rural 
producer in particular" Acting on their 
recommendations. Service Societies were 
started, to take over the work of the 
existing credit co-operatives, and to expand 
the CO -operative sector into areas, where 
no co-operative society functioned 

The major departure in co -operative 
credit policy (which came with the Service 
Societies' was a change of basis on which 
credit was to be given to the farmer. 
The authors of the Second Plan elucidated 
the problems as follows: ‘in the develop¬ 
ment of rural credit, perhaps, the greatest 
difficulty in the past has been that a 
substantial portion of agriculturists are 
non-creditw'^rthy, according to rules and 
conditions for advancing loans, which were 
generally preset ibed. To meet this situation 
It is proposed that loans should be 
advanced to societies on the basis of 
production programmes and anticipated 
crops”. 

Poor record of Credit Societies. A 
review of co-operative movement for 
1966 67 and 1967-68 published by the 
Reserve Bank pin-points the poor per¬ 
formance of credit societies. It is a sad 


commentary on the co -operative move¬ 
ment, that through the last sixty years, 
it has remained a spoonfed baby of the 
Government and despite continual nursing, 
has not developed vitality enough to 
grow on its own. 

Defects of the Co-operative 
Movement 

A built-in defect of the co-operative' 
set-up in India, is that it is organised on a 
three -tier system namely primary societies 
'village level), central or district societies 
(district level), and apex societies (State 
level). The result is that with each tier 
retaining its own pound of flesh, the poor, 
farmer at the village level has to pay 
higher rates of interest for his credit than 
what the moneyed businessman pays 
for his. 

Another defect that has frequently been 
published in the Press, is the intrusion of 
politics into the co operative sphere. 
Because co operation enjoys the special 
patTonage of the State, it has attracted a 
group of persons everywhere, who are 
either proteges of the Government or 
supporters of the political party in power. 
This group refuses to be dislodged. 

The All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee (August 1969) headed by 
B Venkatappiah, member of the Planning 
Commisrion, says that the intrusion of 
politics both at the State and village level 
has vitiated the working of the Co oper¬ 
ative societies all over the country. “This 
often implies that individuals not belonging 
to particular political parties or factions 
are virtually outside the scope of co-oper- 
ati'e credit". 

The report also highlights the uneven 
development of co operation in different 
parts of India. Quantitatively co operative 
credit has grown substantially but some 
States, notably Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
W. Bengal, Rajasthan and J & K have 
made very slow or insignificant progress. 
In other areas too, there have been 
“conspicuous weakness, such as relatively 
low deposits, markedly high overdues and 
a general lack of business management”. 

Major Objective 

The major thrust of effort in coope ¬ 
rative development programmes is to reach 
the benefits of cooperative activities to 
the weaker sections of the community. 
This involves a two fold strategy of ori¬ 
enting the general cooperative agricultural 
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programmes like agricultural credit and 
marketing to benefit these of the com¬ 
munity and also of designing special pro- 
.grammes directed to increase employment 
and income opportunities to different 
sections of the population like small and 
marginal farmers, fishermen, tribals etc- 

Agricultural Credit Societies 

The co-operative agricultural credit is 
organised on a three tier pattern. At the 
bottom arc the Primary Societies, above 
them are the District or Central Co¬ 
operative Societies. On the top arc the 
State or Apex Societies. 

Land Development Banks. Co-opera¬ 
tive land development banks constitute the 
principal institutional source for provision 
of long term credit, to farmers for pro¬ 
duction purposes like land development, 
minor irrigation and purchase of expen¬ 
sive farm machinery. At present there 
are 12 State Co operative Land Dcvelop- 
ment/Mortage Banks, one in each State 
(excepting Manipui, Meghalaya and Na 
galand) and one in the Union Territory 
of Pondicherry having 1696 afl'iliated 
Primary Land Development Banks. The 
number of Primary Land Development 
Banks branches of State Co-operative 
Land Development Banks increased during 
the year by about 300- 

There has been considerable progress 
in the loaning operations of these insti¬ 
tutions over the decade. The total loan 
disbursements rose from Rs- 16.03 crores 
in 19()l-62 to Rs 154.44 crorcs in 1971 72 
and the loan outstanding increasing 
from Rs. 49.46 crores in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 786.51 crores in 1971-72. In 1972-73 
the total lo.an advanced arc estimated at 
Rs. 171.89 Crores During the year 1973^74 
the total loaning operations including 
ARC refinance are expected to he of the 
order of Rs- 200 crores making a total 
of Rs. 852.17 crorcs 

Source of Funds 

The Land Development Banks raise 
resources mainly by floatation of ordin- 
nary debentures in the market. During 
the year 1972- 73, they floated ordinary 
debentures to the tune of Rs. 100,10 crores. 
The programme of floatation of ordinary 
debentures, during the year 19/?'74 is 
Rs. 131 crores- 

Primary Credit Societies 

The primary credit societies at the 
village level form the base of the co¬ 
operative credit structure. These have to 
be strong, and well-managed units. But 
it was found that many of the existing 
societies, were weak or dormant. The 
co-operative sphere was therefore 


reorganised. Better societies took over 
the weaker ones, and those beyond re¬ 
construction were liquidated. 

As a result of this programme, the 
total number of primary agricultural credit 
societies in (he country has been reduced 
from 212,000 as on 30th June, 1961 to 
1.50 lakhs in June 1973. About 19,000 
societies still continue to be dormant 
and only 50,700 societies (less than 
one-third of the total) had fulltime paid 
secretaries. Substantial progress in re¬ 
organisation of societies into viable units 
has been achieved only in the States of 
Kerala, T. Nadu, Gujarat, M P., Rajas¬ 
than and Orissa. Kerala is the only State 
where the average loan business per society 
has exceeded Rs 1 lakh (the generally 
accepted minimum for viability). 

At the end of June, 1973, there were 
1,57,775 primary agricultural credit so¬ 
cieties with a membership of about 34.42 
million. These societies covered 95'’,', of 
(he villages in the country, 41% of the 
rural population and 43‘’o of the agti- 
cultural families. 

Members 

The membership of primary credit 
societies increased to 34.42 million on 
30th June, 1973, with a net addition of 
2 42 million new members The coverage 
of rural population among the Stales 
was highest in Punjab (74 a. ) and lowest 
in Assam (15X)- Other States with good 
coverage were Himachal Pradesh (73 a, ». 
Tamil Nadu (b2X), Karnataka (59”„), 
Uttar Pradesh (50vc ), Kerala (49X) and 
Maharashtra (41%). 

Co operative Central Banks. The 
Central Co operative banks are the cru¬ 
cial middle tier in the three—tier ro - 
operative credit system. Weakness of this 
middle tier in several areas has impc - 
ded the flow of adequate credit to the 
farmers in those areas. Schemes for re¬ 
habilitation of weak central banks, have, 
therefore, been taken up in Rajasthan, 
Karnataka, MP, Andhra Pradesh and 
Bihar. 

The total number of central co-ope¬ 
rative banks stood at 345 on 30th June, 
73. The accepted policy is to have only 
one Central Co-o^rative Bank for each 
district. In some States notably Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar and West Bengal 
more than one bank, however, still conti¬ 
nue to exist in the same district in certain 
areas The share capital of the Central 
Co-operative Banks increased by Rs. 14 73 
crores to Rs. 172.36 crores as on 30th 
June, 1973. The State Governments conti¬ 
nued to participate in the share capital 
of central co operative banks and the 
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share capital provided by them amounted 
to Rs. 48.74 crores on 30th June 1973, 
which was nearly 28 per cent of the total 
share capital of these banks- 

Table 106 

Progress of Co-operative Credit 
Movement^ 

(Amounts in Rupees Croies) 

Type of Institutions 1970- 1*^71- 1972- 

71 72 7-?t 


(a) State Co-operative Banks 


(i) Number 

25 

26 

25 

(ii) Owned Funds 

92 

102 

117 

(iii) Deposits 

279 

330 

406 

(iv) Borrowings from 




the Reserve Bank 




of India 

242 

211 

259 

(fl) Of which, short 




term agricultural 

190 

153 

155 

(\) Working capital 

685 

731 

845 

(vi) Loans issued 

749 

924 

1067 

(vii) Loans outstanding 

534 

552 

623 

(rt) Of which 




short - term agri¬ 




cultural 

288 

348 

282 


(viii) Percentage of 

(iv-a) to (vii -a) 66 M 55 

ib) Central Co operative 
Banks 

(i) Number 341 341 344 

(ii) Owned funds IW 226 245 

iii) Deposits 439 510 645 

(iv) Borrowings from 

the Reserve Bank/Apex 
bank 353 358 364 

(v) Working capital 1081 1194 1369 

(vi) Loans issued 894 1056 961 

(vii) Loans outstanding 813 889 955 

[rj Primary Agricultural 
Credit Societies 
(i) Number (in thou¬ 
sands) 161 157 158 


(ii) Membership 1 

„)30963 

32009 34423 

(iii) Owned funds 

265 

292 

237 

(iv) Deposits 

69 

7') 

77 

(v' Borrowings 

675 

740 

N.A- 

(vi) Loans issued 

578 

613 

686 

(vii) Loans outstanding 784 

858 

911 


(ti) State Land Development 


Banks 


(i) Number 

19 

19 

19 

(ii) Owned "inds 

(iii) Debentures out¬ 

58 

70 

97 

standing 

725 

880 

738 

(iv) Working capital 

841 

1016 

965 

(v) Loans issued 

168 

146 

146 

(vi) Loans outstanding 638 

729 

810 

1 ; Figures relate to 
i. e, July-Juiie. 
t Provisional 

Co-operative 

Year 


Source: R. B. /- Bulletin 


State (Apex) Co-operative Banks 

These comprise the highest tier in 
the co-operative credit system- 

Overdues- The high level of overdues - 
at the various levels of co-operative 
credit structure continues to plague the 
movement thereby choking the How of 
credit. The percentage of overdues to 
outstandings at the level of the primary 
societies was 44% by the end of 71-72. 

It was, however, as high as 80% in Assam, 
82% in Manipur, 80% in West Bengal, 
63% in Rajasthan, 62% in Bihar and 57% 
in Orissa. The position at the central 
CO operative banks’ level was no better. ' 
For the country as a whole, the over- 
dues of the central co-operatives banks 
stood at Rs. 295.21 crores at the end of 
June, 73 and constituted 31% of the out¬ 
standings. In some states like Assam and « 
West Bengal overdues of the central • 
banks formed'more than 60 per cent of the 
outstandings while in the State of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, is ranged from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent. 

Marketing Societies 

These represent a fast developing 
sector of Co-operation and include. 
Marketing Societies as such, and process¬ 
ing, storage and supply Societies 

The value of agricultural produce 
marketed by co-operatives in 1972-73 is 
estimated to be about Rs. 900 crores, 
as against Rs. 844 crores in 1971-72 

Marketing Operations 

At the beginning of the year 1972- 
73, there were 3240 primary co operative 
marketing societies covering nearly all the 
secondary markets in the country, 362 
district co operative marketing societies 
including sugarcane supply societies and 
22 State level marketing federations. 

Co-operative Sugar Factories 

The number of licensed/registcrcd co¬ 
operative sugar factories at the end of 
March. 1973 was 134. During 1973-74, 4 
more licenses for establishment of co¬ 
operative sugar factories in the district 
of Jalgaon and Sbolapur (Maharashtra) { 
Belgaum (ICaroataka) and Krishna (Andhr 
Pradesh) were granted by the Centr; 2 
Government. With this, the number c 
cooperative sugar factories licensed/reg. 
stered increased to 138 and the licenseo 
capacity in the coopeiative secto.' to 
28.11 lakhs tonnes, representing about 
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50 per cent of the total capacity of the 
sugar industry. 

The total membership of 138 co¬ 
operative sugar factories was 6.99 lakhs; 
of this, the grower members were 6-17 
lakhs accounting for over 88 fwr cent of 
the total membership. The paid up share 
capital of these sugar cooperatives was 
of the order of Rs. 84.14 crorcs of which 
Rs. 51.22 crores were contributed by the 
members and the balance by the State 
Government. The share capital of the 
grower members was Rs. 46.80 crores, 
accounting for 55.62 per cent of the total 
share capital. 


Urban Consumer Co operatives 

By the end of June, 1973, there were 
' about 400 central-wholesale consumer co¬ 
operatives and about 13,100 primary 
consumer co-operatives, 14 State Federa¬ 
tions of consumer co-operatives and the 
National Co-operative Consumers' Fede¬ 
ration at the apex. The central/whole- 
salc stores had also set up about 2050 
branches and were running 109 depart¬ 
ment stores. 

The total retail sales of consumers 
co-operatives during 1972-73 are ex¬ 
pected to be about Rs. 3(K) crorcs. 

Department Stores 

The Department Stores deal in a wide 
range of articles, basic necessities, house¬ 
hold goods, drugs and medicines, electri¬ 
cal equipment, watches, cosmetics, gro ¬ 
ceries, meat and fish. 

Generally, there is one department 
store in a town, except in the case of 
metropolitan cities where two or more 
stores have been set up 

By the end of June 1973, 109 depa¬ 
rtment stores had been set up, as against 
106 stores at the end of June, 1972. The 
department stores have been set up in 
most of the towns having population of 
I lakh and above, and, in .some cases, 
even in smaller towns. 

The sales turnover of the department 
\ tores for the co-operative year ending 
> me, 1973 showed considerable increase 
{..compared to the previous year and 
estimated to be about Rs. 46 crores 
against about Rs. 35 crores in 1971-72. 
I'he progress of the sales turnover 
during the last 7 years shown in the 
following statement. 
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Total sale A veraffe sale 
per store 


Year 

Number 

(Rs. in 
crores) 

(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

1966-67 

J8 

11.72 

31 

1967-^68 

60 

22.55 

37 

1968-69 

80 

26.00 

32 

1969-70 

101 

31.00 

31 

1970 71 

107 

33.00 

30 

J97I-72 

106 

35.00 

33 

1972-73 

109 

46.00 

42 


(Tentative) (Tentative) 


Source: Ministry nf Agriculturc-DepBi-tmffit 
of Co-operation 

Co-operative Farming Societies 
The programme of co-operative farm - 
ing is directed towards the solution of 
the problems presented by small and un¬ 
economic cultivators and landless labour¬ 
ers Co-operative farming envisages 
pooling of land and joint cultivation. In 
a joint farming society, members owning 
lands pool their lands and cultivate such 
pooled lands jointly- 

As on 30th June, 1973, there were 
97.32 Cooperative farming societies with 
a membership of 2.68 lakhs, commanding 
a total area of 4.88 lakh hectares. Of 
these, the number of joint farming soci¬ 
eties was 5123 with a membership of 
1 22 lakhs and commanding area of 2-87 
lakh hectares. The number of collective 
farming societies was 4609 with a mem¬ 
bership of 1.46 lakhs and commanding 
area of 2 01 lakh hectares. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies 
These Credit Societies comprising urban 
banks, employees’ credit societies and 
others, have proved valuable for mobi¬ 
lising savings. 

As on 30th June, 1972, there were 
16,091 non-aghcultural credit societies 
comprising urban banks, employees’credit 
societies and other societies, as compared to 
15,346 as on^30th June, 1971. Of these, 941 
societies were primary co-operative banks 
under the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 
(as applicable to co-operative societies). 

Miscellaneous Societies 
The Co-operative movement has 
spread out into almost all economic acti¬ 
vities of the nation, such as dairying, 
poultry, fishing, forest contract, construc¬ 
tion, transport, laundry, electricity, 
printing, irrigation, housing, insurance 
and small industries as shown below 
1972-73. Dairy 14,338, Fishery 4510, 
Labour-6177, Forest-1565, Rickshaw 
pullers-335, other Transport 994 and 
Printing 288. 
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Administration 

A notification of the Government of 
India, dated 7 th I’eb. 1973, has at 
last removed some of the glaring 
anomalies in the allocation of work 
between the Minlsfty of Industrial De¬ 
velopment and the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Under this notification the Mi¬ 
nistry of foreign Trade has been given back 
its oid name---the Ministry of Corameice. 

The reconstituted Ministry of Com¬ 
merce has taken over the department of 
Internal trade from the Ministry of 
Industrial Development II now consists 
of two departments—Internal Trade and 
I'oreign Trade. The Ministry of Commerce 
continues to letain control over whut are 
called export oriented!consumer, industries 
like synthetic fibres, handlooms, jute and 
coir fabrics and silk and the plantation 
industries-generally lea, riibbei, coffee 
and cardamom. 


are produced and marketed through 
normal trade channels and figure as part 
of India's inland trade. 

Volume of Inland Trade 

The Inland Trade of India, incukling 
the officially designated internal trade is 
gigantic, compared to which India’s 
foreign tradi. is .small Unfortunately 
no reliable over—all statistics of the 
entire inland trade arc available. How¬ 
ever, in 1947, the planning Commission 
estimated India's inland trade to be 
about Rs. 7,000 crorcs, as against an 
external trade of Rs. 350 crorcs. During 
the last two decades and more. India 
has expanded its foreign trade more 
than ten times as the figures indicate. 
Similar figures however are not available 
for internal trade. Rut it can be safely 
assumed that the expansion of internal 
trade is proportionatciv as great, if not 
greater than that of foreign trade. 


Inland Trade 

Regulated Market A substantial port¬ 
ion of India's inland trade is represented 
by wh.Tt is officially designated as interna! 
trade This includes civil supplies and 
essential commodities. 

Civil Supplic.s* comprise articles of 
raa.ss consumption, particularly the fol¬ 
lowing: Foodgrains Vegetable oils. Sugar, 
Baby foods, Drugs, Soap, Textiles, Matches 
Kerosene and Diesel oil, Paper and 
Stationery, Cycle lyres and tubes, Soda 
ash. Dry cells for torches, Electric lamps. 
Hurricane lanterns. Milk, Foot wear. Razor 
blades. Household utensils and Bicycles. 

Essential Commodities arc goods 
declared as essential under the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955. Under this Act 
the Government has powers to declare 
any commodity as essential, at any time 
The list of essential commodities, no¬ 
tified under t' ; Act, can be increased, 
reduced or altered from time to time 
according to the discretion of the C.ove- 
rnment. hi 1973, 59 commodities stood 
listed :!«• essential commodities under the 
Act. 


The inland trade of India may be 
classifieci as rail borne, road borne, liver- 
bornc, air borne, and coastal. Of these, 
no statistics arc available about road- 
borne trade, although it constitutes i 
sizable portion of inland trade. Air¬ 
borne trade does not count for much. 
Statistics available about lail and 
river-borne trade and coastal trade are 
given bclov,- 


Table 108 

Rail and River-borne Trade 


Coal and coke 
Raw cotton 
Cotton piece goods 
Rice (not in husk) 
Wheat 
Raw jute 

Iron & steel products 

Oil seeds 

Salt 

Sugar (excluding 
khandsari sugar) 


Thousand 

(juintals) 

IW)-70 

1970-71 

376.438 

325,138 

3,774 

2.687 

1,408 

1,104 

22.162 

25,156 

46,451 

48,773 

4,389 

5.727 

74,989 

79,958 

8,668 

7.657 

1,956 

22,252 

8.157 

10,842 


The Civil Supplies and Essential 
Commodities, constitute a sphere of 
trade, which is strictly controlled and 
regulated by law. Neverthless, these goods 


Note: The above statistics relate to 
quantities only. 

Civil Supplies are regulated under t) 
nefence ofllmlia Act, and Rules, 1V71. 
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Tabic 109 

Coastal Trade 

J96S-69* 1969-70* 

Total Imports ** 17,390 18,127 

Total Exports 17,300 19,127 

Total Trade 34,780 36,254 

Source: DjiiartiueiU of ConiinerLial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

♦ The figures are provisional. 

* t Imports represent g()oil.-> loaded into ste- 

aineis at Indian ports and exports goods 
unloaded by ihe&c steamers at India’s 
port.-i. 

Foreign Trade 

In ftircign trade, Ihc Government of 
India, had no long-term policy for a 
numbet of ycarf. Nor was any importance 
attached to the deficit trade balance, that 
India was running since 1939-44. In fact, 
the last favourable trade balance which 
India has had, appeared between 1939 
and 1944- Tnereaftcr deficit balances 


started appeal ing. 


rable 

no 

Yeur 

Balance of Trade 
( Rs. niillton) 

194«-4'J 

J85 1 

1949-50 

141.9 

1950-51 

49.0 

195! 52 

2.37.1 

1952 53 

124.5 

195V54 

79.7 

1954 55 

63.9 

1955 5'- 

82.5 

1956-57 

236,1 

1957 58 

473.8 

1958-59 

325.6 

1959 60 

321.1 

1960-61 

479.5 

* Source: liastern tCconmni.'^t. Annual T lum¬ 
ber, 1971. 


In the 1960's the government appeared 
to think that this sort of adverse balance, 
was a game that the country could ill - 
allbrd. Steps were therefore taken to 
increase our exports. But increasing ex 
ports was easier said than done. Reducing 
imports was comparatively easier but this 
could not be done either as Planning 
called for extensive imports. So the 
unfavourable trade balance continued. It 
was only in 1972-73, that India bad a 
favourable trade balance for the first 
time since 1950 

Asok Mitra, formerly. Chief Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India, 
reviewing India's foreign trade policy, 


observed: “Despite ellbrts spanning over 
the past 25 years, the country’s exports 
are still hovering around four per cent 

of national income.The country’s need 

for imports however has remained con¬ 
stantly buoyant over the period. It is 
only blanket exchange regulations, which 
have kept supressed, the demand for import¬ 
ables, within manageable proportions. 

“In this milieu, improvisation has been 
the dominating feature of tiadc policy... 
This could scarcely be called a policy, 
this was more in the nature of a policy 
of keeping afloat ’’ 

“The trade policy duiing 1972 73’’, 
says the Report of the Ministry of 
foreign Trade ‘’continued to be export 
oriented with special emphasis on maxi¬ 
mising production foi exports and 
encouraging import substitution. Import 
policy measures aimed at ensuring 
adequate supplies of imported inputs for 
expansion and divcr.sil catlon of expoil 
production, as well as for meeting the 
lequlremcnfs of priority and small scale 
industries, particularly those whose 
growth strengthens the balance of pay¬ 
ments. Several measures including 
financial assistance and incentives, trans 
port facilities, and stream-lining of 
institutional arrangements were adopted 
to diversify and expand c.xport”. 


INIdncy is what money docs 

K money is what money doc.s, 
then it Is, indeed, ‘fihhy lucre’. 

Money can carry a lot of dirt 
and disease, according to a scientific 
survey carried out in the United 
.States. Dr. Bcrel Abrahams, of the 
Louisville School of Medicine, tested 
150 coins and 50 bank-notes and 
found that J3 per cent of the coins 
and 42 per cent of the notes harboured 
I disease-cairying organisms, ail of 
I which could cause illnesses. He cum- 
i mented: “The fact that we collected 
j coins from a crOiS-section of society 
! is convincing evidence that nobody is 
j safe from money sickness.” 

' Nickel in coins is poisonous and 
, constitutes health hazards which elude 
; easy diagnosi.s, according to the latest 
I medical finding. A sweaty palm 
I clutching the coin may Icach the 
' nickel on to the hands and add the 
, poisonous substance to the oral 
; intake. 

: News Report. .lune, 1973, 

New Delhi. 
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As from 1973 74 the Government is 
contemplating long term policies. The 
Minister of Commerce said on Oct. 3, 
1973 that the Government was working 
out a sound commercial policy, which 
would be more or less steady, over a 
period of three or four years. “Unless 
our buyers are in a position to know 
our mind, they cannot make up their 
own minds” he commented. But the 
question is, docs the Government know 
its own mind? 

The government's declared policy of 
1972-73, seems to have worked. In 
1972- 73 “exports recorded an increase of 
22 per cent, imports declined by l.S per 
cent and the balance of trade position 
during the year turned into a surplus of 
Rs. 164 crorcs in India's favour against a 
deficit of Rs. 416 crorcs in the preceding 
year”. 

During the Hist nine months (April- 
December) of 197.1-74, export continued 
to increase at the rate of 22 per cent. 
But as a result of an increase of 44 per 
cent in imports during the period, India 
again had an adverse balance of trade 
amounting to Rs. 94croresas compared 
to a surplus of Rs. 164 crores during 
corresponding period of the previous year. 

The substantial gains in exports 
during 1972-73 were recorded by leather 
and leather manufactures, vegetable oil 
and oil cakes and handicrafts. These 
accounted for almost half of the total 
increase in exports during the year 
The significant increase in the exports of 
leather and leather manufactures from 
Rs. 91 crores in 1971-72 to Rs. 175 
crorcs in 1972 73 was mainly because of 
the tight international supply position and 
high prices prevailing abroad. Large in¬ 
crease in the export*^ of oil cakes was also 
helped by similar factors. Rise in exports 
of handicrafts was mainly due to larger 
exports of gems and jewellery. 

Commodities which showed a decline 
in exports in 1972-73 over the level 
reached in 1971-72 were: tea, jute 
manufactures, sugar, iron and steel, 
manganese ore and spices. The exports 
of jute manufactures declined from 
Rs. 265 crores in 1971-72 to Rs. 250 
crores in 1972-73. Re-emergence of 
Bangladesh jute industry as a significant 
supplier to world markets, as well as 
increasing price competition fi om synthetics 
were the factors responsible for this 
decline. 


Table 111 

Balance of Trade: 1968-69—1973-74 

(Rs. crores) 


a 


"C 

•ss 

2 1 

Ci, 3‘S 

'S' 

J-| 





1968 69 

1,908.6 

1,357.9 

—550.7 

1969 70 

1,582.7 

1,413.3 

-- -169.4 

1970-71 

1,634.2 

1,535.2 

— 99.0 

1971 72 

1,824.5 

1,608.2 

—216.3 

1972 73 

1,796 7 

1.9(i0 9 

*164.2 

April-Dcc. 

1972-73 

1,236.7 

1,391 0 

*154 3 

*April-Dcc. 
1973 74 

1,785.0 

1,691 3 

— 93.7 


* Provisional. 

Import Policy 1974-75 

The government's import policy for 
1974 75 was announced on April 2, 1974. 
The new impoit policy has been framed 
in the context of a severe strain on for¬ 
eign exchange resources of the country, 
but overriding preference has been shown 
to provide imported inputs in order to 
strengthen the base for export production. 

Government also intends to make available 
essential imported inputs for industries 
which arc basic to the national economy. 

Special facilities for exporters and for 
small scale industries, greater facilities for 
units set up in a backward area and for 
units set up by enginneering graduates and 
ex service personnel, a more liberal policy 

for import of maintenance spares, added 
facilities for Research and Development, 
export perfoimancc of 20 per cent of 
production to enable a non priority 
unit to earn priority treatment, continuance 

of the scheme of compulsory export 
obligations, a revised scheme for supplies 
of indigenous raw materials to exporters 
and a dominant role for public sector 

agencies in import trade, are some of the 
significant features of the new import 
policy. 
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The Railway System 

The Indian Railway system is the 
biggest in Asia and the fourth biggest in 
the world. Tt is also the biggest public 
sector enterprise in India representing 
u capital at charge of nearly Rs. 3500 
crores. In 1973* it had a route kilo- 
mctragc of 59,700 more or less equally 
divided between broad gauge (29,000 km ) 
and metre gauge (25,865 km) with less 
than 4,500 km. of narrow gauge. It emplo¬ 
yed 17 lakh persons, including 3.S lakh 
casual labour It had a fleet of over 
11,000 locomotives -9,200 steam, 1,300 
f diesel, and 625 electric—with 25,000 
passenger coaches, 1765 electric multiple 
units, and 3.85,200 wagons. It carried 
about 70 lakh passengers every day, and 
was ranked third in passenger traffic in 
the world, the lirst being USSR and 
the second, the Japanese National Rail¬ 
ways. It canied about 6 lakh tonnes of 
freight daily as much as the Japanese Natio¬ 
nal Railway and the British Railways put 
together. It runs 10,000 trams a day 
and operates over 700 stations. 

Evolution of the Indian Railways 

The first railway in India as also in 
Asia was opened by the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company (now the 
Central Railway) formed in England. The 
company took up the survey In 1850. In 
about 3 years the work was completed 
and the first train steamed out of Bombay 
on April 16, 1853 The train ran from 
Bombay to Thana a distance of about 
33 kms. A new chapter in the history of 
India was thus opened. 

The development of Indian railways 
owes much to Lord Dalhousie who be¬ 
came the Governor General of India in 
1848. It was he who suggested a system 
of trunk lines connecting the hinterland 
of Bombay, Bengal and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies with their principal ports and with 
each other.' But the Government had 
neither the funds nor the technical per¬ 
sonnel to undertake the work. So the 
work was entrusted to private companies 
who were guaranteed a return of 5 per 

Figures relate to 197.t and are based on 
an article by 11. S. D. Baliga, Chairman 
of the Railway Board. " tniUan Express”, 
Jan. 26. 1973. 


cent on their capital for a period of 25 
years and free land needed for the rail¬ 
way. In return the companies were 
expected to share their surplus profits with 
the government and to sell the railway 
to the government after 25 years. 

But the expected profits failed to 
materialise and the guaranteed interest 
continued to be a drain on government 
resources. So the Government purchased 
the railways on the period of the expiry 
of the contract, though the companic.s 
continued in management. I'ollowing the 
recommendations of the Ackworth Com¬ 
mittee the Government took over the 
management of the bulk of the railways 
in 1922. In 1964 railway finances were 
separated from general finance. 

The J920’swcrc a period of expansion 
for the railways. New lines were taken 
up. In 1925 electric traction was in¬ 
troduced. The lirst electric railway was 
opened on lebruary 5, 1925 from 

Victoria Terminus to Kuila. Then 
followed bad days for the railways with 
the depression of the 30’s and the Second 
World War. The Partition of India in 
1947 made matters worse. 

Partition 

The Partition left India with 54,151 
km. of railway line while Pakistan got 
11,066 km. What came as India’s share 
was distributed among Provinces and 500 
and odd Princely States. It was in fact, 
a ramshackle railway organisation shared 
by 42 different units of varying sizes 
some of them' managed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, some by Princely States 
and some by private companies. The 
old Princely State of Sangli for instance 
owned a mere 7 km. of railway, while 
the Ni/am of Hyderabad managed 
2,335 km. With the accession of the 
Indian States to the Union of India, 
10,672 km. of railways, belonging to 
different Princely states, were integrated 
with the government railways in 1950. 

Railway Zones 

After the re-organisatiun of the States, 
the railway network was grouped into six 
zonal administrative units—Ccnlral Rail¬ 
way, Eastern Railway, Northern Railway, 
North Eastern Railway, Western Railway 
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and Southern Railway. In 1956 a new 
unit South Eastern Railway was formed 
from the Eastern Railway. In 1958, the 
North-Eastern Railway was divided to 
form another new unit. North East Frontier 
Railway. Thus in 1958 there were 8 rail¬ 
way zones Some 8 years after, in 1966 a 


ninth zone was added—South Central 
Railway. This was carved out of the 
former Southern & Central Railways, and 
comprises the Secunderabad & Sholapur 
divisions of the Central Railway and Vijaya- - 
wada and Hubli divisions of the Southern 
Railway. 


Tabic 112 


Railway Zones 


Zone 

Date of 
creation 

Conxistinf! of 
the former 

Head - 
quarters 

Track 

width] 

Mean route 
Kilometrage 
worked (Mar. 
31, 1968) 

Southern 

April 14, 

Madras and Southern 

Madras 

B.G. 

2,321 


1951 

Maharashtra, South 


M.G 

4,795 



Indian and Mysore 
Railways. 


N. G. 

157 

Central 

November 

(ireat Indian Penin¬ 

Bombiiy 

B. G 

4,665 


5, 1951 

sular, Nizam's State, 


M. G 

383 



Scindia and Dholpur 
Railways 


N. G 

984 

Western 

November 

Bombay, Baroda & 

Bombay 

B. G 

2,849 


5, 1951 

Central India, Saura- 


M. G. 

6,191 



shtra, Kutch, Raja¬ 
sthan and Jaipur Rail¬ 
ways. 


N G. 

1,202 

Northern 

April 4, 

Eastern Punjab, Jodh¬ 

Delhi 

B G 

6,88! 


1952 

pur, Bikaner three up¬ 


M. G. 

3,322 



per divisions of the 
East Indian Railways. 


N 

260 

Nortli- 

April 14, 

Oudh and Tirhut Rail¬ 

Gorakhpur 

B. G. 

52 

Eastern 

1952 

way and Fatehgarh di¬ 
strict of Bombay Ba¬ 
roda & Central Indian 
Railways. 


M. G. 

4,907 

Eastern 

August 1, 

East Indian i^minus the 

Calcutta 

B G. 

4,013 


1955 

three upper divisions) 
Railways. 


N. t,. 

119 

South- 

August 1. 

Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 

Calcutta 

B G. 

5,043 

Eastern 

1955 

way with minor adjust¬ 
ments. 


N. G. 

1,479 

North-East 

January 

Assam Railway with 

Maligaon 

B. G. 

645 

Frontier 

15,1958 

minor adjustments. 

(Gauhati) 

M. G 

2,900 





N- G 

87 

South- 

Central 

October 2, 
1966 

Portions of Southern 
and Central Railways. 

Secunderabad 

B G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 

2,606 

3,183 

370 


Track width: B. G 1.677 metres; M. G. 1 metres N G. 0-72 and 0.610 metie. 
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Railway Administration 

The railways arc under the direct 
charge of the Minister of Railways. 1 he 
^Minister is assisted by a Railway Board. 
The Board consists of a Chairman, a 
financial commissioner and three members 
The Secretary General to the Ministery of 
Railways is the cx-ofRcio Chairman of the 

Board. The financial commissinor and the 
three members are of the status of secre¬ 
taries to the government and are in charge 
of finance, staff, transportation and engi¬ 
neering- The Railway Board is the chief 

authority In regard to the day to day admi¬ 
nistration of the Railways- 

Railway Finances Railway finance was 
originally included in the Indian budget. 
In 1925, it was segregated from the general 
'•finance and pul on its own feet- There¬ 
after the Railway contributes a fixed amount 
to the general revenues on the basis of 
the capita) at charge- 't'he rate of dividend 
payable to the general revenues rose from 
4 per cent during 1950-51 to 4’, percent 
during 1961-1963 and 4^ per cent from 
April 1, 1963. All new capital made avail¬ 
able after April 1, 1964 receives dividend 
at the rate of per cent. In addition 
the railways are paying a lump Sum of 
Rs. 12.5 crores to the general c'cchcquer 

for transfer to the States, in lieu of 
passenger tax mei ged with fares since April 
1961. 

The Railway Convention Committee, 
1971, which allocates financial assets and 
liabilities as between the government and 
the Railways have recommended a finan¬ 
cial relief of Rs. 21.53 crores In 1971-72 
and Rs 21.19 croics’r 1972 73. 

Financial Position 

For the five years ending 1970 71, the 
Railway had accumulated losses amounting 
to Rs. 77.35 crores. The budget for 
1972 73 showed a surplus, for the first 
time in 5 years. In spite of the anticipated 
surplus, the Railway Minister announced 
a selective increase in fares and freights*. 

* Railway farub and treit:ht.-> iiavc bcc-n 
revised upward several times. Kven 
then, according to the Chairman oi the 
Railway Board, the fare & t'reight on 
Indian Railways in 117.1, was low com¬ 
pared to other countries-avcnige tare per 
passenger km. being 2,5b paise and 
freight per tonne km. Deiug 6.57 paise. 


With this additional income, and the 
relief given by the Railway Convention 
Committee, the Railways came out of the 
red in the revised estimates, with a sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 12.40 crores. 

Back again in the red 

The budget estimates of 1973 74 pro¬ 
vided for an additional revenue of Rs. 
44.35 leaving a surplus of Rs. 25 01 crores. 
This surplus was to be set off against 

liabilities amounting to Rs. 33 66 crores 
leaving a gap of Rs. 8.65 crores. But 

the estimates and anticipations failed to 
materialise, owing to a variety of factors. 
The two most important factors, that 
affected the railway linancrs, wa.s the loss 
in trallic due to strikes and the increased 
wage-bill payable under the Third Pay 
Commissions report. 

The Railway Minister said(Oet.2,I973) 
that the Railways were ci' iimalcd to suffer 
a loss of Rs. 110 crores during the year 
I 19^3 74). Thus the railways are back 
in the red again 

1974-75 

1'iic fears expressed by the Railway 
Minister on October 2, 1973 turned out 
to be true. The 1973-74 budget ended up 
with a loss of Rs. 99 75 crores. 

Railway and General Revenues 

The huge deficit accumulated in 
1973 74 is being made good by a loan 
from the general revenues. After utilising 
the balance available in the revenue reserve 
fund, namely Rs. 0.02 crores the Railways 
will owe the general revenues Rs. 99.72 
crores as in March 1974. The develop ¬ 
ment fund of the rallv,^ays too is in the 
red. At the end of 1972-73 it had an 
outstanding liability of Rs. 85.65 crores 
to the general revenues With an additio¬ 
nal loan of Rs. 22.65 crores during the 
year, this fund will owe to the general 
revenues at the end of the year Rs. 108.30 
crores. The total liability of the railways 
to the general revenues, tlms, will be Rs. 
208.02 crores. An overwhelming proportion 
of this liability, it may be pointed out, 
has been incurred in the last two years, 
even though the revenue reserve fund 
started borrowing from the general 
revenues, in the current phase in 1968-60 
and the development fund had to bank 
upon such accommodation a year earlier. 
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Table 113 


Railway Budget 

at a Glance 

(in 

Rs. crores) 


Actuals 

Budget 

estimates 

Revised 

estimates 

Budget 

estimates 


1972-73 

1973-74 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Gross tratlic receipts 

1162.42 

1263.20 

1170.00 

1427.15 

Ordinary revenue working expenses (Net) 
i. e, after taking credit for recoveries 

856 63 

918.25 

953.02 

1148.37 

Appropriation to depreciation reserve fund 
from revenue 

110.00 

115.00 

115.00 

115.00 

Appropriation to pension fund 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Net miscellaneous expenditure (including 
cost of works charged to revenue) 

15.36 

17.48 

17.13 

18.90 

Total expenditure 

997.99 

1066.73 

1101.15 

1298.27 

Net railway revenue 

164.43 

196.47 

68.85 

128.88 

Dividend to general revenues 

161.51 

172.G1 

168.60 

181.67 

Net surplus (4-)/shortfalK—) 

(+)2.92 

(+)23 86 

t—)99.7S 

(—)52.79 

Operating ratio 

84.5% 

83.1% 

92.7% 

89.7% 


Supplementary Railway Budget 

On Aug 21. 1974, the Minister 

for Railways presented a supplementary 
budget to the Lok Sabha. This budget 
sought to raise an additional Rs 140.07 
crorcs, during the rest of the financial 
year. Of this, goods tratlic will contribute 
Rs 94.92 crores, through a supplement¬ 
ary charge of 16 2/3 per cent on hauls up 
to 500 km and 22 per cent on longer 
hauls. Food grains, pulses and edible 
oils arc exempted from this levy. A 
supplementary charge of 15 percent will 
be levied on luggage and parcels. This i.'i 
expected to bring in another Rs. 3.6 
crorcs. The remaining Rs. 41.55 crores 
are to come from passenger traffic (J) a 
supplementary charge of 25 per cent on 
air conditioned first class fare, and 33 1/3 
per cent or chair car fares (Rs. 5.62 crorcs) 
(2) a supplementary charge of 25 per cent 
on second class (the lowest class) fates 
for distances between 26 km and 250 km 
and 20 percent for those above 250 km 
(Rs. 17-96 crores). (3) All jourucys by 
mail and express trains, will carry a 
supplementary charge of 25 per cent up 
to 250 kms and 20 per cent beyond that 
(R*". 17.97 crores). 

The Chairman of the Railway Board 
said that in oite of the increased levies, 
the Railways will end the current year 
with a deficit of Rs. 109.23 crores. 

Drawbacks of the Railways 

One of the foremost drawbacks of the 
Railway administration is the liability to 
operate uneconomic lines. Most of these 
lines are kept up for political reasons, as 
a sop to local interests. An annual loss 


of Rs. 6 crorcs on this account is begin 
incurred by the Railway. 

Another source of leakage of revenue 
is tickctless travel The Railway Minislcs 
in his budget speech (1972) said that 
according to a survey conducted in 1967 68 
the estimated annual loss of revenue to 
the railways on this account was between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 crores. This constituted 
about 10 percent of the annual passenger 
earnings of the Railways at that time. 

“Compensation paid for thefts, pilfer 
age and damages of booked consignments 
constitute another item t)f loss to the 
Railway. This was estimated at Rs. 13-25 
crores in 1972-73. 

A fourth cause may be traced the 
general inflationary trend in the country. 
The Railways have had to pay out, the 
inflated prices but had to be content with 
lower prices for their services. The public 
has always resisted any increase in 
freights and fares, and the political 
parties in power, favoured the people, 
rather than the railway. 

Add to this, the general operational 
inefficiency, which has been on the in¬ 
crease and the strikes go slows, work- 
to~rulc and other agitations of the stalT 
and we shall have more than satisfactory 
reasons why the railways tend to go from 
bad to worse. 

Development 

Conversion of lines. The Railway Board 
has drawn up a perspective plan for the 
conversion of about 3,200 kilometres of 
high density metre gauge trunk route into 
broad gauge. These conversions arc 
proposed to betaken up in the next 10-15 
years at a cost of about Rs. 230 crores. 
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The perspective plan drawn up by the 
Board covers the following sections- 
fi) Varanasi-Bhattii-Gorakhpur; (ii) Bara- 
banki-Gond-Gorakhpur; (iii) Viramgam- 
^kha-Porbandar; (iv) Guntakal Bangalore: 
(v) Bongaigon-Gauhati; (vi) Karur- 
Dindigul-Tuticorin: (vii) Bhatni-Barauni- 
Kathiar; (viii) Samastipur-Raxaul Via 
Muzaffarpur or Darbhanga; (ix)Ernakulam- 
Quilon-Trivandruni and (x) Miaji-Hospet' 
Mormugao and Alnaver-Dandeli. 

The following new lines and gauge 
conversion projects are to be taken up 
in 1974— 15. fl; Conversion of New Bo- 
ngaigaon-Gauhati section from metre 
gauge to broad gauge. (2) Construction 
of a new metre gauge line from Dharma- 
nagar to ICumarghat. (3) Construction 
of a new broad gauge line from Nadikude 
to Bibinagar. (4) Conversion of Guntur- 
kMacherla line from metre gauge to broad 
gauge. (5) New broad gauge line from 
Rohtak to Bhiwani. (6) Provision of 
broad gauge links to Ramnagar and Ka- 
thgodam Irom Moradabad and Rarapur. 
■J) Conversion of metre gauge section 
from Samastlpur to Darbhanga to broad 
gauge. (S) Construction of a new metre 
gauge railway line from .Ihanjarpur to 
Laukaha Bazar. (9) Construction of a 
new metre gauge line from Sakri to 


Hasanpur. (lOi Constiuction of a new 
broad gauge line from Jakhapura to 
Banspani. 

Dicsclisatiun and Elcctritication. By 
March 1970, dieselisation was in operation 
over 23,604 route kilometres. Diesel loco¬ 
motives are used mainly for hauling mail 
and express trains on a selective basis. 

Electric traction first introduced in 
1925 was confined till 1957 to areas around 
the cities of Bombay and Madras. A 
total route kilometrage of 3.553 was ele¬ 
ctrified up to March 31, 1970. 

Diesel and clectiic traction accounted 
for 67.4 per cent of the net lonne km. 
moved in 1969-70 as compared to 10 
percent in 1960 61. The total pa.sscnger 
train kilometres operated by diesel and 
electric locomotives incrca.sed from one 
crorc in 1965-66 to 2.9 crores in 1969-70. 

Steam locomotion 

Tho Chittaianjan Locomotive works, 
Calcutta, which provided locomotives for 
the Railways stopped production in 1972. 
But the complete elimination of steam 
engines will not be possible until the end 
of the century, because tlicre arc at persent 
more than 10,000 steam engines running and 
their replacement by dicsc! or electric 
(rains, will take a very long time. 
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ROAD TRANSPORT 

Evolution of Road Policy- Little 
attention had been paid to road de¬ 
velopment in India till the 1920’s This 
was mainly because the Government of 
India concentrated it.; attention on rail- 
•ways in preference to roads- After the 
First World War, however, motor trans¬ 
port increased considerably and the pau¬ 
city and the inadequacy of Indian roads, 
were felt all over India. In 1927, the 
Council of State adopted a resolution for 
the improvement of the road system and 
a Road Development Committee under 
Dr. M. R, Jayakar was set up. The 
Committee reported that road develop¬ 
ment (then a Provincial subject) was 
beyond the capacity of the Provincial 
governments and that considering the 
national importance of roads, the Central 
iCovernment ought to bear a substantia] 
portion of the costs. 

In pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Jayakar Committee, the Central 
Road Fund was formed. The formation 


of ihc Fund, maik.s a uttnipc point in 
the history ul road development in India. 
For in a few years' time, it became the 
major source ol funds for road-building 
in the country. 

Central Road Fund 

The Central-Road Fund was consti¬ 
tuted in 1929, as a non-I.Tpsing fund. 
It derived its revenue, from the proceeds 
of customs and excise duties levied on 
moioi spirit, at the rate of 2.V annas per 
gallon (3.5 paisc per litre). Twenty per 
cent of this income is credited to the 
Central Road Fund (Ordinary). Eighty 
per cent is distributed among Slates and 
Union Territories on the basis of the 
volume of motor spirit consumed in the 
State or Territory. The Central Road 
Fund (Ordinary) Reserve is utilised for 
the administration of the I'und, for re¬ 
search schemes and special investigation 
approved by the Government of India. 

Nagpur Plan. In December 1943 the 
chief engineers of the various States met 
at Nagpur and evolved an All India road 
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plan. On the basis that no well-developed 
agricultural area should be more than 5 
miles from a metalled road, the chief 
engineers suggested that the road mileage 
should be increased from 220,000 to 331,000 
of which 123,000 miles would be metalled. 
This plan, known as the Nagpur Plan 
formed the basis for future development 
plans. 

Types of Roads 

Roads, under the Nagpur Plan were 
classiiicd as (1) National highways. (2) 
State highways. (3) Major district roads 
(4) Minor district roads and village 
roads 

National highways connect capital.s, 
ports and important towns and form the 
main lines of communication in the 
country. Roads of strategic importance 
for defence are also included in national 
highways. 

State highways arc trunk roads inter- 
lioking the State capital with important 
towns in the State and with the national 
highways. 

District roads connect the hcad- 
quaitcrs of the districts with Important 
areas in the district and intersect National 
and Slate highways or railways passing 
through the district. 

Minor district roads and village roads 
connect ditferent villages one to another 
and to the ncaicst district road or inland 
waterways. 


I'wcnty-Year Road Plan 

By the end of the Second Plan, the 
target of road mileage envisaged in the 
Nagpur Plan had been realised for thei^ 
country as a whole, although progress as 
between individual States and regions was 
by no means even and large tracts still 
lagged behind. Towards the end of the 
Second Plan, chief engineers from the 
Centre and States met together to for¬ 
mulate a new twenty-year road develop¬ 
ment plan for the period 1961 81. The 
Plan proceeded on the basis that in a 
developed agricultural area, no village 
should remain more than 6.4 km from a 
metalled road, or more than 2.4 km from' 
any type of road. In working out speci- 
i'jc proposals, factors such as area, popu¬ 
lation, regional levels of development and 
development needs and possibilities were 
to be taken into consideration. Under the^^^ 
Plan compared to an average at the end ' 
of the Second Plan of 16 km. for every 
100 square kilometres, (he Plan envisaged 
that by 1981 the average length of toad 
would be 32 kilometres for 100 square 
kilometres of area. The cost of comple¬ 
ting the programme was estimated at Rs. 
5,200 crores of which Rs 630 crores 
were for village roads. 

Growth of Roads 

In 1956, when the I'lrst Plan opened. 
India had a total of 538,178 km o' 
roads, of which only 208,796 were ;.ur’* 
I’accd In 1972 the Road Sy.stcm had 
expanded to an estimated length 1,254,000 
of which 420,000 kras wete surfaced. 


Table 114 



Growth of Road 

Length in India: 

1947-1972 

'Kilometres) 


Snrjaccd 

Classified 

Other 


Year 

roads 

itnsurfaccd roads 

roads* 

Total 

1956 

208796 

269788 

59524 

538178 

1961 

262746 

258358 

204059 

725173 

1966 

339374 

299257 

419435 

1058066 

1969 

386784 

296000 

488000 

1170729 

1972 Estimated 

430000 

320000 

504000 

1254000 


■' Inuludc't) :> nu^iligihlc length i>l surtace roa.li. alM> huilt by Fdrc.'jt Dept. Irrigation/ 
tilcctricity Dents etu, o.herwisc thesv roads arc nii>stly Katcha built by CD and NES 
Ulockh and Fnrest Depls. 

Soii'cc; Lastern Lionomist, Annual Numbci 197.1. 
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The position of up to-iiate increase in 
road length is as undcr:- 

^ Table IIS 

Total Road Lengtii in India'* 

(In Kilometres,! 

As on 3/St March Surfaced Total 

1969 389,190 1,234,619 

1971 407,045 1,287,288 

Increase in 2 years 17,855 52,669 

\nnual Increase 8,928 26,335 

Estimated road length as 

on 31-3 1973 426,045 1,337,288 


• U(ia(l U•llUtl1 consists ot NHs, mails under 
State district Boards/Zilla Purisli- 

iids, l'ancha>at Suniitis, (^1) and Nt^S 
Uluclts, Munieipaiitu's, (jorporalions, 

Koresl ; Departments, Irnj'itt ion Depnrt- 
' ’iients, MICS and Ka,U\a>s. 

Source Isepi'rt, Minisriy ol Shipping and 
'Pranspoi t (>iiveminent ol India 


Though there has been an increase in 
load length, there has not been a corres¬ 
ponding increase in serviceability- On 
joveral routes there arc still numerous 
missing links, unbridged river crossings, 
weak culverts and bridges and weak and 
inadequate road pavements. Many of the 
.'o.nds constructed under the Community 
, Development Progiarnme ate not con- 
iducive to the operation of even heavy 
bullock cart tiallic under adverse weather 


conditions, as certain segments of these 
inlet-I'iHage or intra village roads are 
merely glorified foot tracks or trails that 
invariably get washed off in the rains. 

Comparative Performance of India 

With all this development, India's road 
kilometrage is Mill very poor, considering 
;^ihe huge dimensions of the country and 
1 the great volume of internal trade an.I 


f commerce. It stands no comparison with 
11 he developed countries of the world and 
I IS even poorer than Sri Lanka or Philip- 
Ipincs, both developing countries. 

I Table 116 

Woad Length (Surfaced) Relating to Area 
And Population in different Countries (1970) 


I rea Hasis (km. 

/ road for 100 stf. 
m. of Area) 


Populatio 
Basis (km. 

road for 
lakh perse 



UK 641 

W, Germany 598 

France 1545 

Switzerland 933 

Denmark 1205 


57.37 

Sri Lanka 

301 

50.08 

USA 

2283 

34.90 

New Zealand 

3325 

21,80 

Sweden 

1218 

18.68 

Philippines 

146 

12.22 

India 

73 

5.93 

Canada 

2768 

5.17 

Australia 

3166 

I 67 

Iran 

96 

1.49 

Iraq 

69 

Source: 

Eastern Economist, 

Annual 


Number 1973 
Outlay on Ronds 


It is strange, that in spite of great 
importance attached to roads, the revenue 
from roads is diverted to other sectors of 
the economy. It has been estimated that 
the back log of expenditure on roads ex¬ 
ceeded Rs. 500 crores in 1972-73. 

The committee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. B V. Keskar, which investi¬ 
gated into the imances of roads, (1967) 
obsereved, “If India is lo benefit from the 
contribution which road and road trans¬ 
port can make to economic .ind social 
development, then there is no escape 
from earmarking considerably more funds 
for the development and maintenance of 
roads than is being done at present. The 
expenditure on road mainienance ami 
improvements need not bercslricled to the 
revenues collected fiom road transport 
industry" As against this, in aciual prac¬ 
tice, the proportionate share of road 
expenditure to taxation accruing from road 
transport has been consistentb' declining 
in India and during 1968 69 worked out 
to hardly 31 per cent as against 216 per 
cent in Japan, 140 per cent in Norway, 
102 per cent in Germany, 73 percent in 
Sri Lanka and 61 per cent in France. 

Table 117 


Revenue from Road Transport and 
Expenditure on Roads 1956-1970 


Year 


Revenue 

(Rs. crores) 

Expen¬ 

1956 


71.4 

diture 

82.2 

i960 

• • • 

... 134 7 

90.7 

1965 


... 347 6 

157.9 

1970 

• > • 

... 608.4 

200.5 


Source: Eastern Eeononust, Annual Number, 
1973. 

Motor Vehicles 

Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 is the 
basic law that governs motor transport 
This Act, originally designed lo protect 
the railways and the interests of the British 
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rulers has no relevance to modern condi 
tions. The Nfotor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Act of 1956, has made matters worse. 
Restrictive regulations, redundant admini¬ 
strative procedure, inordinate delay in 
issuing permits and the vast discretionary 
powers vested in Traffic Authorities, have 
acted as a drag on the development of 
motor transport in India. 

The Constitution of India empowers 
the Central Government to legislate on 
motor vehicle's taxation, but the power 
to levy taxe.s vests with the States. This 
anomalous distinction has resulted in three 
agencies levying tuxes on Motor transport 


viz. the Centre, the States and the Local 
Bodies. To add to the anomaly, these taxes 
are nut collected according to any com¬ 
mon policy but ar* dictated by the varying 
exigencies of the Central and State bud¬ 
gets and the still more varying demands of 
the local bodies 

The Central taxes are: import duties 
on cars, spare parts etc. and customs and 
excise duties on oil and spare parts. The 
States levy two taxes, (1) a sale tax on 
motor spirit, oil and spare parts and 
i2) a motor vehicle tax, both dilTcring 
widely from State to State. The local taxes 
are (Ktroi, transit fees and wheel tax 


Table 118 


Motor Vehicles and Road Transport in Selected Countries 


No. of motor 

India 

USA 

Austria Philippines 

Canada 

Japan 

Mexico 

\ 

vehicles (1967 . i ! ,8'',*134 997 .l.S.OOO’* 
No of vehicles 
per km. of sur- 

17,15.837 

4.09,803 70.35,261 

178,46,000 13,04,820 

faced road(1967) 
No. of vehicles 
per km of (all 
surfaced) road 

3 *» 

22 1 

71 5 

8.9 

12 7 

26 9 

34.2 

(1967) 

No. of vehicles 
per 100 sq k’n 

1 3 

15 8 

4) 6 

7.0 

8,8 

18.0 

20 

of area (1967. 
No. of vehicles 
per lakh of 

36 

1,065 

2,01f» 

r’.7 

71 

4,828 

66 

population 
Estimated high¬ 
way expenditure 
in million of US 

—J 

50 639 

23.537 

1,224 

35.089 

18,051 

2.96« 

dollars (19t'>6) 
%o{ highway ex¬ 
penditure to 
national income 

221 15 

14,39. 

25'^ 1 

40 8 

1,341 39 

2,278.28 

145.12 

(1966) 

0.69 

2 3 

3.34 

0.84 

3.37 

2 8'. 

0.74 


* Does not inchuk' motor 

Motor Vehicles 

The number of motor vehicles on the 
roads at the end of March 1970, was 
16,36 lakhs. These included -1.3 lakh motor 
cycles and auto lickshaws 6 ^ lakh private 
cars and jeeps, 0.X9 lakh public service 
vehicles, 3.22 lakh goods vehicles and 
1.13 lakhmLjellaneous types. Maharashtra 
had the maximum number of vehiclcs- 
277,738, followed by West Bengal and 
Delhi. The poorest record among States 
went lO Nagalard -vith 1,582 Vehicles of 
all sorts 

Passenger Traffic 

There has been a boom in the growth 
of passenger transportation by road in’thc 
last two decades This mode has registered 


an average growth of 8.4 per cent. In 
terms of the total passengers carried, its 
share has increased to 49.8 per cent in 
;969 -70 from 25,6 per cent in 1950-51. 
The total number of buses plying throiigh- 
cHii the country has increased to 95,000 in 
1969 70 from corresponding figure of 
34,441 in 1950-51; during the same period 
the number of vehicles (including motor¬ 
cycles, trucks, cars and jeeps etc.) has 
increased to about 15 lakhs from 300,000- 

Nationalisation of Transport 
In 1969-70, we had about 35,19.? 
buses run by public sector undertakings 
and the rest bv the private sector. We 
had 46 nationalised undertakings which 
include 16 state road transport corpora¬ 
tions, 12 departmental enterprises, 14 
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municipal services and four companies 
legistered under tbe Companies Act of 
19S6. These underatkings in the year 
l'.)68-69 carried approximately 4659 million 
passengers. 

Nationalisation of passenger road 
transport was undertaken after Indepen* 
dence primarily to provide more and better 
facilities to the passengers. Barring Goa 
and Pondicherry, most of the States and 
Union Territories have nationalised 
passenger traffic in varying degrees. In 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Delhi, nationalised buses run 
on most of the routes. In the country as 
a whole, as on 31 st March 1970, 39 per cent 
buses were being run by the public sector 
•indertakings. 

Goods transport continues to be almost 
exclusively in the private sector. In Assam 
and North Bengal areas, however, the 
Central Road Transport Corporation 
operates with its fleet of about 270 vehi¬ 
cles to maintain essenlial supplies in 
■Jifferent regions. Most of the State trans¬ 
port bodies are working at a loss 

National Highways 

In the Indian Road System, the Natio¬ 
nal Highways occupy a place of pride. 
Their share in the total road transportation 
load is about 35 per cent though the length 
)f the National Highway roads, is only 
.even per cent of the total surfaced roads 
in the country. The total length of the 
National Highway stood at 28,819 km. 
m 1972-7.^, 


International highway- A major deve¬ 
lopment likely to take shape in the near 
future is the linking up of our national 
highways with the international highways 
as proposed by the ECAFE. The main 
international highway would link India 
with Lahore in Pakistan and Mandalay 
in Burma. The International highway, 
going on from Lahore in Pakistan to 
Turkey will link up tbe Asian highways 
to the European highways in the west 
while in the east, the international 
highway will go on from Mandalay to 
Rangoon and thence to Bangkok, Saigon 
and Singapore- 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Inland waterways provide the cheapest 
form of transport in India They played 
a prominent part in Indian transport, till 
the end of the I9th century. The expan¬ 
sion of the railway and the advent of 
motor transport, however, reduced the 
importance of water transport. Still in 
certain parts of India, notably W. Bengal 
and Kerala, water transport continues to 
be important even today. 

The length of navigable waterways in 
India is about 14,000 km. of which 3,500 
km. are navigable by steamers. Impor¬ 
tant among them are the Ganga, the 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries, the 
Godavari, the Krishna and their canals, 
the backwaters and the W’est Coast Canals 
of Kerala, Buckingham Canals in A P 
and T. Nadu, the Delta Canals in Orissa 
and the Mandovi and the Zurni at Goa 
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Development of Indian Shipping 

Modern Indian shipping may be said 
to have started with the maiden voyage of 
the 5,934 ton ship. Liberty owned by the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company on 
April 5, 1919. Progress in Indian ship ¬ 
ping was slow. In 1947 Indian shipping 
was barely 1.92 lakh gross registered 
tons (GRT) 'and was almost exclusively 
confined to Indian coastal waters and to 
trade with adjacent countries like Sri- 
Lanka and Burma. As on Jan 1, 1974, 
.the Indian merchant fleet consisted of 
^68 ships with GRT of 3,017,257. 

India ranks 16th among the maritime 
ountries of the world by way of tonnage 
••nd carries about two per cent of the 
v’orld maritime trade. Indian merchant 


fleet is well balanced and diversified and 
comprises crago liners, passenger ships, 
bulk carriers and tankers. 

Tabic 119 


Expansion of Indian Merchant Fleet 
since Independence 


Year 


No. of 
ships 

GRT 

(lakhs) 

As on 

15-8-47 

59 

1 92 


1—4—51 

94 

"ini 

y t 

31—3—56 

126 

4.80 

t • 

31—3—61 

172 

8.58 


31—3—66 

221 

15.40 


28—2—69 

252 

21.29 


31—3-72 

256 

25.09 


30-6—72 

255 

25.12 


1 -4—73 

260 

26-54 
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Table 120 


Present Tonnat'C of Indian Ships 


Coastal 


Overseas 


Total 


As on April 1, 1973 
Tonnage scrappcd/sold 
Tonnage transferred fr 
overseas to coastal 
Tonnage added 
Tonnage as on 
January I, 


No, of 
ships 

GRT 

No. of 
ships 

GRT 

No. of 
ships 

GRT 

59 

201,182 

201 

2,453,257 

260 

2,654,439 

9 

om 

38.034 

5 

30,373 

14 

68.407 

.3 

26.340 

3 

26,340 


• • • 

5 

41,78.^' 

17 

3,89,437 

22 

4.31,225 

5S 

2,31.276 

201 

2,785,981 

268 

3,017,257 


Table 121 

Indi-i's Share in Merchant Shipping 


tThousand GRT) 


Country 

Liberia 

rx.i 

10,930 

s.o 

I9M} 

20,633 

(12.0) 

1971 

38,552 

(15.6) 

44,444 

1972 

(16.6; 

Japan 

7.9 

(5.9' 

14,723 

8.6) 

30,509 

(12 3) 

.3^,929 

(13 0) 

UK 

21.46.5 

15.8) 

21.542 

, 1.2 6i 

27,335 

(il 1) 

28,625 

(107) 

Norwav 

!2,02> 

(8 9. 

16,421 

,9.6) 

21,720 

(8-8) 

2.3,507 

(8.8) 

USSR ' 

4,066 

;3.0): 

9,492 

(5.5): 

16,194 

(6.1.) 

16,734 

(6.2) 

Greece 

5,439 

■4.0) 

7,163 

(4 2) 

13,066 

■5.3) 

15,32“ 

(5.7) 

USA* 

24.238 

17.8 

20,797 

(12.7^ 

16,266 

(6.6, 

15,024 

(5.6; 

Germany 
(West) 

4.771 

3 s 

5 7ii6 

(3.4; 

8.679 

(3-5. 

8,516 

(3.2) 

Italy 

5 3:« 

3 9) 

5,851 

(3.4) 

8,138 

(3.3) 

8,187 

'3 1) 

Panama 

4.04“ 

(3 0^ 

4..M3 

(2.7'' 

6,262 

(2.51 

7,794 

(2.9) 

France 

M17 

«'.3.8) 

5,260 

(3.1) 

7,011 

2.8) 

7.420 

(2.8) 

Sweden 

3,9'16 

i2.9) 

4,400 

,2.6) 

4.978 

i2 0) 

5,632 

(2 1) 

Netherlands 

4,910 

(3.6) 

4,980 

12.9 

5,269 

'2.1) 

4,972 

'1.8) 

Spain 

1.958 

L4) 

2,242 

1.3 

3,934 

(1.6^ 

4,300 

(1.6) 

Dcnmaik 

2,.307 

■ 1.7) 

2,839 

(1.7) 

3,520 

1.4) 

4,020 

(1 5, 

India 

955 

•0 7 

1,795 

1.1 , 

2,478 

.1 0 

2,650 

(1.0) 

Others 

16,117 

(12.0) 

22.713 

(13.1) 

33,292 

(13.5. 

36,257 

(13.4^ 

World Total 

135,“: 6 

(100.0) 

171.130 

ilOO 0) 

247,203 

(100 0) 

268,340 

100 0) 


+ Incomplt’le infonsialifUi. 

* Includiiij; USA l^,chc'rvc Fleet esliniateil ut 4.25 iiiillioit tons gross in l‘)72. 
Note: Figures in h’ackets iiulicale the peicen’.Bges to total tonnaRe. 


Shipping in Public Sector 

Two shipping companies in the public 
sector arc now in operation I. The Shipping 
Corporation India Ltd. (2; The Mogul 
Lines Ltd. They account for 12.2 lakh 
GRT or approximately 47 per cent of 
the national tonnage. 

Shipping Corporation of India Ltd. 
came into being on 2nd October, 1961 
with the amalgamation of the Lastern 
and We.stcrn Shipping Corpo-atioii It has 
an authorised capital of Rs 35 crores 
and an issued and paiti up capital of Rs. 
23.45 crores. 


Shipping Corporation is today the 
largest shipping company in India. Its 
activities are worldwide. It manages the 
vessels of the Government of India ply¬ 
ing between the Indian mainland and the 
Andamans and Nicobar islands and also 
looks after the manning and maintenance 
of the vessels of the Government plying 
to the Andamans group of islands. The 
Corporation also looks after the vessels 
of the Administration of the Union 
Terriiory of Laccadives. 

Fleet position. In 1971-72 the tonnage 
of the Corporation showed an increase 
of 0.21 lakh DWT , bringing up the total 
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tonnage to 13.76 lakh DWT. on the 31st 
March, 1972. During the year, the 
Corporation earned the highest gross earn- 
«ings so far and paid a dividend of 
Rs. 1S3.01 lakhs. 

Mogul Lines Ltd. of Bombay has an 
authorised capital of Rs. 2 crores and 
an issued and paid up capital of Rs. 
10,119,000 divided into 101,190 shares of 
Rs. 100 each fully paid up. Out of 
these, the Government of India hold 
80,180 shares representing 79.2 per cent 
of the share holding of the Company. 
The balance of the shares are held by 
various individuals in India and abroad 

The company has a licet of four pass¬ 
enger-turn cargo steamers, Akhar, 
Mohammad, Mozaffari and Saudi and one 
collier Lok Sn-ak and one tanker Deepak. 

' The total GRT of the company's llcci 
stood at about 49,000 GRT in 1972. 

Haj Pilgrim Traflic, which was the 
original business cf the Mogul Lines, 
amounted to 15,284 passengets in 1971 as 
against 15,86fl carried in 1970. 

.layanti Shipping Conipaiis Idcl. was 
a venturesome enterprise sponsord by Dr- 
Jayanti Dharma Teja He managed to 
wangle as much as Rs 29.25 crores from 
.Shipping Development. I und of the 
Government of India to acquite P new 
cargo vessels totalling 20,000 GRT The 
Company soon ran into difficulties and ihe 
Covernment of India was obliged to take 
over the Company, in 1966. 

The Jayanti Shipping Co was made a 
subsidiary of the Shipping Corporation of 
India 1071. It was amalgamated with the 
S C.l. with effect from the 1st Jan. 1972. 

Shipbuilding 

, World Output. The World Shipping 
Industry registered a record outj-’ut by 
launching more than twenty million GRT 
for the first time in 1970. Nearly 50 per 
cent of it wsis launched in Japan 

The world tonnage on 30th .Tune, 1970 
stood at over 227 million GRT. Tankers 
of 200,000 tons DWT and above continued 
to be popular. By raid 1974, it is expected 
that over 400 ships of this .size would be 
in service.' 

Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. 

The first attempt at shipbuilding in 
India was the establishment of the Hindu¬ 
stan Shipyard Ltd., Visakapainam in 1941. 

The total value of production of the 
Shipyard, including ship construction, ship 
repairs, capital and other miscellaneous 
works executed departmcntally, is esffmalcd 


to be of the order of Rs- 918 lakhs as 
against Rs. 1,454.77 lakhs in 1972-73. The 
target of completion for the year 1973 7-4 
is three ships totalling 40,500 DWT. 

Cochin Shipyard Ltd. 

A second shipbuilding project the 
Cochin Shipyard-was sanctioned by the 
Government of India in 1967. In 1972, the 
Cochin Shipyard Project was converted 
into a fully Government owned limited 
company under the Indian Companies Act. 
The Company has an authorised c.ipilal 
of Rs. 50 crores and was registered on 
19-3-1972. 

This Shipyard, which is designed to 
have two docks, one for building ships upto 
85,000 tonnes DWT and another for taking 
ships of sizes upto 100,000 tonnes DWT 
for repair purposes, along with all neces¬ 
sary facilities, was originally estimated to 
co.st Rs. 45 42 crores, but in the light of 
abnormal rise in cost the estimate was 
revised and cost of the project will now 
be Rs. 70 crores. The Project has been 
undertaken with technical co operaiion of 
M/s Mitsubishi Heavy Industrie.s, Japan. 
Work on this Prciject was commenced on 
1st October 1970 and is scheduled to h? 
completed by 1st October 1975. When 
completed and in full production, the Ship¬ 
yard is expected (o build two ships per 
year of66,000 to 85,000 tonnes each. The 
target of annual ship repai." capacity is 
one million (onnes GRT. 

Ports 

India has eight major ports at picsent 
vi/, Calcutta, Paradeep, V'isakapatnam. 
ami Madras on the I’.ast Co.asi and 
Kandla, Bombay, Mormugao and Cochin 
on the West Coast. All the major ports are 
being administered by statiitoiy auto¬ 
nomous Port* Trusts. 

The iratfic handled at the major po. is 
has increased during the last twenty om 
years from 23 million tonnes to 59 million 
tonnes annually—an increase by 157 per 
cent. The ports have played a dominant 
role in our export trade as 95 per cent 
of the exports are despatched by sea. At 
present the port industry also provides 
direct employment for over two lakhs of 
workers. 

Fourth Plan Projects. The Fourth Five 
Year Plan programme for development of 
major ports includes: (1) the completion of 
Tuticorin and Mangalore Harbour projects; 

(2) the completion of the Haldia Dock to 
supplement the facilities at Calcutta port- 

(3) the undertaking of corrective works in 
the Bhagirathi and Hooghly with a view to 
reaping optimum hunciits from the Farakka 
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Barrage; (4) the Dock Expansion and 
Ballard Pier Extension Schemes at Bombay; 
(S) the construction of the Satellite Pori 
for Bombay at Nhava Sheva; (6) the com¬ 
pletion of an outer harbour consisting of 
an oil dock and ore berth at Madras; (7) 
the construction of an outer harbour at 
Visakhapatnam to cater to large scale iron 
ore exports; (8) the establishment of an 
oil dock at Cochin to handle deep- drafted 
oil tankers bringing crude oil for the Cochin 
Refinery; (9) the commissioning of the 
fifth berth at Kandla Port; (lOi the develop¬ 
ment of ore handling facilities at Mormu- 
gao; (11) improvements to the ore handl¬ 
ing plant and the construction of a general 
cargo berth at Paradeep. 

Major Ports 

Kandla. When India lost Karachi after 
partition, there was no major port to 
serve the 1,000 mile coastline between 
Bombay and Karachi. Therefoic Kandla, 
in Gujarat was declared a major port in 
1955. The port was completed in 1957. It 
serves a vast hinterland, made up of 
Rajasthan, Punjab. Delhi, and north west 
UP. 

Bombay. Situated almost midway on the 
west coast of India, Bombay is a natural 
deep water harbour. It is administered by 
the Bombay Port Trust The harbour 
covers some 75 sq. miles and provides a safe 
shelter for ships at all seasons. It is now 
the biggest port m India. The three 
major docks at Bombay port arc: 
Alexandra Dock. Victoria Dock and 
Princess Dock- The preparation of the 
Master plan for the development of 
Bombay Port has been undertaken by the 
Port Trust consulting engineeis. 

Mormngao is one of the finest natural 
ports in India. Though a natural harbour 
it is less spacious than Bombay. 

Cochin lies on the West Coast in Kerala, 
some 200 miles north of Cape Comorin, 
the southernmost tip of India. Rightly 
called the queen of the Arabian Sea. it is 
one of the hnest natural harbours in the 
East. It covers an area of 120 sq. miles of 
sheltered backwater and provides a calm 
harbourage for all vessels even in the 
worst monsoo-' weather. The harbour is 
connected to the hinterland by numberless 
waterways, plenty of roads and two rail¬ 
way lines running north and south It 
has a hinterland rich in natural produce 
like pepper, cardamom, tea, coffee, rubber 
etc. It is administered directly by the 
Central Government. 

Madras. Situated on the East Coast, 
Madras is the third biggest port in India. 
It is an artificial port and administered 


by the Madras Port Trust. It has a vast 
hinterland comprising Madras, AP and 
Kerala- 

Visakhapatnam, on the East Coast, lies - 
between Madras and Calcutta. It is a 
landlocked port and is controlled by the 
Government of India. India’s first ship¬ 
building year was established here. 

Paradeep, a newly opened port in 
Orissa on the East Coast of India was 
declared a major port in April 1966. 
A Port Trust has been set up at Paradeep 
from 1st November 1967. 

Calcutta, is the second biggest port in 
India and is situated on the Hooghly 
River, some 90 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. On account of its location in 
estuarine Hooghly, Calcutta is completely 
dependent on tides. Ships can enter and 
clear only at fixed hours according to 
the tides Calcutta has two main docks- - 
Kidderporc Dock and King George’s 
Dock. 

Table 122 


Traffic at Major Ports, 1970—72 



(In million tonnes^ 

Major Pnrt.s 

Year 

Total 

Calcutta ('includ¬ 

1970—71 

5.96 

ing Ilaldiri 

1971—72 

7..10 

Bombay 

1970—71 

14.37 

1971—72 

16.14 

Tamil Nadu 

1970-71 

0.93 


1971-72 

6:7^^) 

Cochin 

1970-71 

4.«4 


1971—72 

4.69 

Visakhapatnam 

1970—71 

8.73 


1971—72 

8.64 

Kandla 

1970—71 

1 61 


1971—72 

2 03 

Mormugao 

1970—71 

1 01 


1971—72 

11 70 

Paradeep 

1970—71 

2.16 


1971—72 

1 91 

Mangalore* 

1970 71 

0 40 

1971_72 

0.34 

Tuticorin* 

1970—71 

0.60 


1971—72 

1 02 

Total 

1970-71 

56.61 


1971—72 

60.56 


* Being developed as Major Ports. 
Source: “REPORT (1972-7.1), Ministry of 
Shipping & TrarLsport". 

Intermediate and Minor Ports 
The Indian coastline is also served by 
a large number of intermediate and minor 
ports (about 225 of which 150 are 
working ports) which together handle a 
a coastal and overseas traffic of about 90 
lakh tonnes per annum. The admini¬ 
stration of these ports is the responsibility 
of the State Governments- 
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Intermediate ports are distributed 
among States and Territories as rdiows: 

Karnataka: Karwar, and Mangalore 
and 19 minor ports. 

Tamil Nadu: Cuddalore, Nagapattanam, 
and Tuticorin and 7 minor ports. 

Maharashtra: Ratnagiri and Redi and 
46 minor ports. 

Gujarat: Okha, Porbandar, Bhavanagar, 
Navalakshmi, Bedi, Veraval, Broach 


Mandir, Sikka and Surat and 40 minor 
ports. 

Kerala: Allcppey and Kozhikode and 
9 minor ports. 

Orissa: Paradeep and one minor port. 

Andhra Pradesh: Mavulipatnam and 
Kakinada and 5 minor ports. 

Pondicherry: One minor port only. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands: 13 
minor ports only. 


AVIATION 


Growth of Aviation 

India took the first steps in avia- 
non a.s far back as in 1911 In that year, 
demonstration flights were made in India 
for the first time. Among these, the 
most remarkable was the flight by M. 
Picquet, a Frenchman. He carried mail 
trom Allahabad to Naini, a distance 
of some 10 km. This was the first air 
mail service in the vvoild 

But it was only in .lanuary 1920 
that organised air transport began in 
India, This service was opened with 
two RAl' planes and earned mail from 
Karachi to Bombay In 1927, the Civil 
Aviation Department was formed. Aiio- 
dromes were built and flying clubs 
were started. In 1929 a weekly service 
was opened between 1>K and India 
by the Imperial Airways The service 
took seven days to reach India and 
' ice versa as against three weeks by ship. 

The overseas (UK-India''service was 
extended from Karachi to Delhi. In 
1932 Indian National Airways Ltd opened 
a service from Karachi to Madras and 
Tata Airways Ltd, one from Karachi to 
Lahore These companies carried mail on 
behalf of the P & T. Department wh-:h 
levied an air-mail surcharge In 1937 the 
Empire Air Mail Scheme was introduced. 
Under this scheme, letter-mails between 
Empire Countries were to be carried 
without any surcharge. 

The commencement of the World 
War in 1939 upset all air services. The 
Empire Air Mail Scheme was suspended 
and the Indian Civil Aviation Companies 
had to operate their services for govern¬ 
ment and defence purposes. 

h From 1945, air passenger and flight 
"^iraffic increased steadily and as many 
as 11 aviation companies were formed 
m India. 

In 1946 an Air Transport Licensing 
board was constituted with the object 


of licensing scheduled air transport 
services- In 1949, night air mail services 
were opened between the four principal 
cities of India -Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and .Madras A limited number of 
passengers and freight were also carried 
on these services. The “All-up” air 
mail scheme introduced in 1949 re¬ 
moved the airniail surcharge. 

but air services were soon in 
trouble. Operationally they fared well 
hut ?s the operation costs were moun¬ 
ting, they ran Into financial losses. 
Considering the deteriorating positions 
of the air companies and the importance 
of air navigation for India, the Govern¬ 
ment stepped in and nationalised the 
air services. 

In 19.53, the Air Corporation Act 
was passed setting up two corporations: 
Indian Aitlines Corporation and Air 
India International. Each Corporation 
consists of nine directors including a 
Chairman, all of whom are appointed 
by the Government- In 1955 an Air 
Transpoit Council was established to 
advise the Government on matters 
relating to the two Corporations. 

The operatkm of air services is 
entrusted to two public sector Corpora¬ 
tions, Air India for international services 
and Indian Airlines for domestic 
services and services to the neighbouring 
countries of Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Burma and Sri Lanka. The Directorate 
General of Civil Aviation is reponsible 
for various regulatory functions in the 
field of ci'dl aviation and for providing 
the necessary infrastrnctuic for civil 
transport opeiations. 

Growth of Air Scrvice.s 

Since nationalisation in 1953 the 
Air Services progressed steat ily, rising 
by nearly 500 per cent in passenger 
uplift and about 300 per cent in mail 
carriage by 19b8. From 1969 to 1972 
the progress was as below: - 
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Table 123 

ncvelopmcnt of Scheduled Air Services 

Hours Pass. Freight Mail 

Year /lown carried carried carried 

(Tonnes) (tonnes) 

19f)9 150,483 2,490,409 31,915 12,162 
1972 137,772 3,159,245 39,445 14,631 


Source' ‘‘Keport. 1972*73. G<»vt. of India, 
Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviafum.’ 


Non-Schcdulcd Air Transport 

On 31st December, 1972, besides 
th? two Corporations and 16 Flying Clubs 
ihc following ten opeiatots held permits 
lor the opeiatioa of non-schcduled air 
services: 

1 Air Survey Co. of India, Calcutta, 

2 Bharat Commerce and Industries, 
Calcutta, 

3 .Tamair Co. Calcutta, 

4 Camballa Aviation, Bombay, 

.“s K-astiiri and Sons, Madras, 

6 .1. K. Chemicals, Bc'mbay -Safaii Air 
ways', 

7 Helicopter Services iP) Ltd, Bombay, 

8 Mnhindia and Mahindra, Bombay, 

9 Pushpaka AvialKm P' Ltd., Madras 
10 Davci Aviation, Bombay for |ov 

rides only}. 

I'lying and Gliding Clubs. On .^Ist 
Dec. 1972, there were 25 subsidised flying 
clubs and l.l gliding clubs, besides the 
'.■ovcrnmeni Gliding Centre at Poona. 

AerodniniPs. There were eighty-four 
aerodromes, in India in 1973 of which 
12 were major aerodromes, 40 intermedi¬ 
ate aeiodromcs and 32 minor aerodromes, 

Intcrnatiunal Airports 

The ’nternaiional Airports Authority 
of India was established on 1st Feb. 1972, 
under ihe International Airports Authority 
of India Act, 1971 The four international 
airports in India, namely, Bombay 
(Santa Cru/), Calcutta (Dum Dum). Delhi 
Palam) ;; d Madras (Meenambakami, 
function under the Authority. 

Aircraft and Gliders. At the end of 
December, !972, 664 aircraft held current 
certificates ol registration and 256 airciaft 
held current certificates of airworthiness. 
Of these. 135 aiicraft belonged to scheduled 
and non-.schedulcd commercial operators. 

The number of gliders registered on 
31st December, 1972 was 104 of which 32 
held current certificates of airworthiness. 


On 31st December, 1972, 90 aircraft 
were engaged in agricultural operations- 
This is a new line of activity which 
shows promise of future growth. 

Indian Airlines, runoing domestic 
air services and services to near countries 
sustained a loss of Rs. 4 68 crores in 

1970- 71 and 4.55 crores in 1971-72 In 
1972-73 it showed a marginal profit of 
Rs. 75,000. In Dec. 1973. the employees - 
some sections of them—struck work. The 
company retaliated by a lock out on Feb 7. 
The dispute was finally settled, the com 
pany and the workers losing Rs. 2 crores 
each. 

Air India 

On June 8, 1973, Air India completed 
25 years of international operations. The 
first night of Air India was on June 8, 
1948, when Constellation Mcdahar Princtss 
took off from Bombay to London via 
Cairo and Geneva Air India was naiiona- 
lised in 1953 

In 1973. Air India had e Heel of 9 
Boeing 719 .and 4 Boeing 747 inter conti¬ 
nental jet airliners. 

. After 18 years of continuous profitabi¬ 
lity the Corporation, for the iirst time in 
Its history, suffered a ncl defi.. it for I 66 
crores during 1971-72. 

The capital of the Corporation stood 
at Rs. 41.82 crores as on March 31, 1972 
and is divided equally between ‘loan 
capital' and ‘equity capital'. The Coipor- 
ation Will pay interest on the ‘loan capital’ 

('■' 6.5 to 7.5 per cent ner aiinu.n. The 
Government has agreed to release addi¬ 
tional capital of Rs. 5 crores. 

During 1971 72 the Corporation paid 
an amount of Rs. 105.88 lakhs to ^ 
Government as intercsi on the loan 

capital. 

No dividend was dccla'Cd for the year 

1971- 72 as the Corporation suffered a loss. 

On March 31, the value of Air India's 
fixed assets stood at Rs. 165 13 crores Of 
this, the value of the assets financed bv 
the Corporation from its own resources 
ploughed back into business amounted to 
Rs. 58.53 crores. 

In Sept. 1974, some classes of em¬ 
ployees declared a strike and the company 
answered with a lock out. The striker I 
was finally withdrawn. But by the time, 
the company's finances were in a mess and 
its schedule of services in perfect disarray. 
Raj Bahiidur, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
told the Lok Sabha on Nov. 22, that Aii 
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liidia will resume services from Dec. 1, 
1974- The e.stimated loss of the airline 

was Rs. 9.65 crores up to Nov. 6, the 
loruiga exchange lost being equivalent to 
Rs. 47 crores 

The Hotel Corporation of India, the 
Corporation's wholly owned subsidiary 
jompany, was registered underTthe Coro- 
oanics Act, 1956, on July 8, 1971. The 

Company has in hand, project for construc¬ 
ting a 350 room live star beach hotel at 
Juhu and a transit hotel with initially 180 

ivu^ms at Santa Cruz Ail-port. The con¬ 
struction of the first phase of the two 
hotels is estimated to cost Rs. 7.76 crores. 

Charter Company. Air India Charters 
Limited, the Corporation’s subsidiary 
Charter Company, commenced operations 
from January 1, 1972. The performance 
of ih- company from the date of com- 
mcncenient of its business, is indieuted 
below: 


Revenue earned 
(Rs. in lakhsl 

January 1. 1972 to March, 

31, 1972 124.04 

April 1, 1972 to September 

30, 1972 284.81 

Indian Airlines The operating ilect of 
Indian Airlines as on 31 3 -1972 was as 
below: 

Boeing=7, Caravelle 7, F-27.=I0, 
Hs 748=13, Viscount-6, DC-3 =8. 
(ToiaI=51L 

Indian Airlines has chartered a Boeing 
707 aircraft from Air-Indla for scheduled 
operations on its network. This aircraft 
is operating daily service between Bombay/ 
Bangalore, Bombay/Madras and Bombay/ 
Calcutta. 

The financial results for the period 
April, 1972 to December, 1972 indicate a 
cumulative loss of Rs 79.63 lakhs as 
against the budgeted prohi ot Rs. 255.15 
lakhs. 
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Indian Scheduled Operations 
(I) Domestic Service (Monthly Average) 
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(2) International Services (Monthly average) 
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Director General of Civil Avialiua. 
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Gro^lti of the P & T 

“Post OfTiccs. as we know them to 
day owe their ‘origin’ to the small service 
introduced by the East India Company 
way back in 1854. A postal system was 
functioning in 1837. The first postage 
stamp was issued in Karachi in 1852. It 
was valid only in the Province of Sind 
In 1854, the Company constituted the 
Postal Service as a separate entity under 
a Director General and issued a Postage 
stamp, on an all India basis’'^- The first 
telegraph line was put up in India in 1853 
It extended from Calcutta to Agra. The 
Posts and Telegraph system, received 
statutory recognition under Act VI ot 
1898. 

In 1854, there were 211 ntajor and 
451 minor post oHices in the country; 
almost all of them confined to cities and 
major towns. They Itandicd some 12 
million postal articles a year. At the time 
of Independence, on Aug. 15ih 1947, there 
were 22,116 post olliccs of vari<rus types 
in the country handling 124 crores of 
postal articles. Since Independence a 
systematic attempt has been made to see 
that every village in India had postal 
facilities. On tJic 1st of .Inly, l't6S, the 
I00,000ih post oiiice was opened in the 
Sabnbad district of Bihar. On the 31.st 
March, 1972, the number of post oilices 
rose to 111,682 which handled 657 crores 
of postal at tides • 

Pu.stal Service 

In keeping with the Government's 
policy of extending postal facilities to all 
the villages, more post offices have been 
established in the villages than in towns. 
Out of the 111,682 post offices (1972) 
101,162 are located in rural areas and 
only 10,520 In the towns. The growth of 
the post offices, both In terms of area 
and population has been spectacular, since 
Independence. At the time of Independence, 
a post office scr.cd on an average, an 
area of 146 sq. km. and a population of 
16,000. A.S in 1973, a post office serves 
an area of 29 sq. km. and population of 
4,900. Out of the 603,595 villages in the 
country, 55 per cent receive daily delivery 
of mail, 24 per cent three times a week, 
13 per cent twice a week and 8 per cent 
once a week. 

•, H. N. Bahugunu 


State-wise distribution 1972 

State wise, the largest number of post 
offices were located in Andhra Pradesh 
(12,617), followed by Uttar Pradesh 
(12,390), Tamil Nadu (9,0'>8), Mahara-shlra 
(8,267), Bihar(7.990),Karnataka (7,522), 
Rajasthan (6,723), Punjab (6,363) and 
Gujarat (6,217). The rest of the States 
had less than 6,009 post o ficcs each. 

In terms of the areas served, Delhi 
tops the list, with one post office for 
every 4.1 sq. km. followed by Kerala 
(9.95 sq- km.) Tamil Nadu (12.47 sq. kra ) 
and West Bengal (15.78) sq. km). Rest 
of the State have one post office for more 
than 20 sq. km. area. 

In terms of population sei ved by a 
single post otrice, Karnataka has the 
best performance with one post office 
for every 3,119 persons. Andhra Pradesh 
ranks .second with one post office serving 
3,192 persons followed by Orissa (3,476 
persons), Rajasthan (3,535 pcisons). Punjab 
'3,860 Parsons), Gujarat (3,915 persons), 
and lamll Nadu (3.975 persons). The re¬ 
maining States have one post office for 
every 4,000 persons or more. 

.Administration The administration of 
Posts 'k Telegraphs and Telephones is un¬ 
der the control of the Department of 
Communications The Secretary of the 
Department of Communication is holding 
charge of the office of the Director 
General, P. & T., and is also the Chair¬ 
man of P. & T, Board. The P. & T Board 
and Director General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, between them, exercise all the 
powers of the Department of Communi¬ 
cations in administrative matters. 

For administrative convenience, the 
activities of the Department has been di¬ 
vided into 16 territorial units called 
P. & T. Circles, viz. Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Delhi, Gujarat, J& K, Kerala, MP, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, North Eastern, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, T Nadu, UP 
and W. Bengal. 

Finances. The accounts of the P & T 
Department arc maintained on a com¬ 
mercial basis. According to the revised 
convention between the Department and 
the General Revenues effective from 1st 
April, 1970, the Department pays a di¬ 
vidend to the General Revenues at the 
rate of 4.75 per cent on the net capital ad¬ 
vanced upto 1963-64, reduced by its 
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share of accumulated surplus as on 31st 
March, I960 and further reduced by the 
balance in the Renewals Reserve I'und 
Lill the end of 1963-64- On the addi¬ 
tional Capital Outlay after 31st March, 
l%4 (including mean Capital Outlay 
during the year on account) reduced by 
the net accretion to the Renewals Re¬ 
serve Fund from 1st April, 1954 to 31st 
March, 1970 and thereafter by the 
balance at the end of the relevant year 
in the P & T Capital Reserve Fund, the 
dividend Is payable at the rate of 6 75 
per cent. 

In spite of the commercial overtones 
m accounting, the P&T remains, first 
and foremost a public service, maintained 
irrespective of cost. This has been a 
change of policy inducted into the ad¬ 
ministration, only in recent years. Ex¬ 
tension of postal services to the remote 
and undeveloped villages, naturally in¬ 
volved the maintenance of many unrema- 
neralive post offices and consequent loss 
lo the Department. 

The postal Section of the P&T 
Department has been recording deficits 
since 1964-65. These deficits have been 
lluctuating between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 
ciores. The other three departments- - 
telegraphs, telephones and radios have, 
however shown surpluses during the last 
several years In fact the telephones section 
of the department has recorded a fairly 
rapid rate of increase in cainings so that 
from Rs 57 crores in 1965 66 the figure 
went up to Rs. 195 crores in 1973 -74. 
The expenditure also increased but the 
surplus has more or less continuously 
expanded so that from Rs- 6,75 crores 
in 1965-66 it went up to 35.09 crores in 
1973-74. This nine fold increase in sur¬ 
plus confirms the fact that the telephones 
section of the department is really run 
on commercial lines. 

Postal Section 

It appears that a reasonably small 
deficit in the postal section is a part of 
the department’s philosophy because this 
section Is aimed to be run ‘primarily 
and essentially as a public utility service". 
The postal tarilfs are expected to yield 
revenues equal or nearly equal to the 
total operational costs of the postal 
branch. With this basic aim the depart¬ 
ment has continued to expand its net-work 
of post offices in rural areas which are 
. increasingly recording losses. These un¬ 
economic post offices in the rural areas 
showing persistent losses have gone on 
without a stringent assessment of their 
viability. 


In the circumstances, it is no wonder 
that the Budget for 197-1-75 has sought 
to reduce the postal deficit, by increasing 
postal, telegraph and telephone charges, 
so as to bring in an additional Rs. 57 
crores to the P&T Department. 

Table 126 


Post Olliccs in the Country 
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un 30 

9 1973) 
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Table 127 

Receipts mid i.:xpeii(liture of Posts and 
Telegraphs Dcpartnicnt 

(Rs. crores) 


^ . '■* 

l‘»65 66 

Receipts 65.99 14 44 

Expenditure 76.01 17.88 

Deficit (—) or 
Surplus (-!■)—9.02 3.33 

1966 67 

Receipts 70.1 16.96 

Expenditure 84 90 20.35 
Deficit (—) or 
Surplus f h) --14.75 - 3 39 

1967- 68 

Receipts 74 23 19 95 

Expenditure 95*12 24 45 

Deficit f - or 
Surplus(-f) —20.89 4.35 

1968- 69 

Receipts 93 98 22.52 

Expenditure 107.22 26.80 
Deficit (—) or 

Surplus (-h) —13 34 —4 48 

1969 70 (Revised' 

Receipts 97.81 24 50 

Expenditure 110.80 28.03 
Deficit (—) or 

Surplus <-}-) 12 99 - 3 97 

1970 71 

Receipts 110.54 26 80 
Expenditure 122.18 31.53 
Deficit (—) or 
Surplus (-h)—10 30 —4,73 
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1971 72 


Receipts 110 64 
Expenditure 129.77 
Dclicit( ) or 
Surplus ( f) —19.13 
1972-73 (Revised I 
Receipts 118 25^ 
Expenditure 142 50§ 
Dclicil ( -) or 
Surplus(-l-) —24.25^ 

1973 71 (Budget) 
Receipts 121 U 41 
Expenditure 160.801 
Dclicil (—I or 
Surplus(+ 1 —39 76' 
1974-75 > Budget) 
Receipts 14t).80 
Expenditure 172.52 
Dciicit ( —) or 
Surplus (-}-) 25 72 
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4-38.60 

36.28 
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283,01 



201.85 



+ 81,16 


^ Actuul:^. 

RfVisfd KbUmalch. Kcv.scd ehlimat 
loi Tolctlraphh, Kadioi^ and Toleplion 
not (;iviMi sepai'atelv in Uiid^ct Memora 
dum lor 1974-7.S. 

liuMuded in 'I'clephoiifi- to matvc optimal 
lor entire Tclocommiinieationh depariiTie' 


Financial Services 

Tlic post offices in India, function like 
oidinary banks. K runs a Savings Bank 
dopaitmcnt. which accepts, deposits and 
pays out cheques. Its Money Order system 
fstatted in 1880, enables the public to 
iiansfci sums of money from one place to 
unothet. In 1970-71 ilie total amount of 
money order transfers, exceeded Rs- 610 
erores. The Postal Savings Banks (first 
opened in 1885) operated about 25 million 
accounts in 1970-71 and held a total de¬ 
posit of Rs. 2,444 erores Postal Life 
insurance policies numbered 254,252 in 
March 1971, the total sum assured being 
above 75 erores. 

Dead letters. The Communications 
Minister, H. N- Buhuguna at a press con¬ 
ference at New Delhi on Sept. 21, 1972 
said that the P & T Department handled 
18 million postal articles every day on an 
average from Oct. 1971 to March 1972. 

As the number of articles increased, 
casualiics also increased. About 53,000 
postal articles, mostly letters were getting 
stranded every day. The R. L. Os (Returned 
Letter OiTices) were doing theii best to 
decipher ihc addresses of addressees or 
senders, but in spite of their best efforts, 
4,000 letters were being accounted dead 
every day. Bombay topped the list in 
death rate, with 181 letters a day, followed 


by Lucknow with 150 and Abmedabad 
with 130. 

PIN Code 

As from Aug 15, 1972. the P & T 
Department has introduced a Postal Index 
Number Code (PIN Code) more or less 
on the pattern of the ZIP code in USA. 
Under this system, the names of the post 
offices are intended to be replaced by 
numbers. For the present, however, the 
names arc retained, the numbers being 
added to avoid confusion between similar¬ 
sounding post I'lfice names. Thus Thalavadi 
in Kerala and Talavadi in T. Nadu, will 
have separate numbers hereafter, and 
there will be no confusion in the matter 
of delivery, despite the dangerously simi¬ 
lar names the two post oifices have. 

Linder this system, India is divided into 
8 legions. The code is a six digit number, 
the first digit standing for the region. 
The .second and third digits stand for a 
sub area in ihc region. The last three 
digits stand for the particular post office 
of delivery eg Pincode number 686001 
represents Koltayam (Kottayaml). 6 is 
the regional number (Kerala and 
T Nadu,’' 86, tiie second and third 
digits stand for Koltayam Postal Di¬ 
vision Offices in Town centres having 
zonal dclivciy numbers form a separate 
group and retain the same zonal numbers 
as the last .5rh and 6th digit in the new 
code. Hence 686001 represents Koltayam 
Head Post Office (Kottayam 1); 6S6002 
represents Kottayam Collecioratc P. O, 
iKoiiayarr, 2) and so on. 

Telecommunications 

The first long distance overhead tele¬ 
graph was started In 1853 between Calcutta 
and Agra This line was latf’r extended 
to Bombay on one side and Peshawar on 
the other. Telegraph circuits were gradu¬ 
ally extended all over India til? they 
reached 14,900 miles in length. The tele¬ 
graph service in India celebrated its 
centenary in November 1953. 

The total number of telegraph offices 
in the country are 15,968 in 1972-73. 
Nearly 58.4 million telegrams were booked 
during 1971-72, against 55.6 million in 
the previous year. Of the 58.4 million 
telegrams, 3.6 million were foreign tele¬ 
grams. Mure than 125 million words were 
transmitted to or received from foreign 
countries The inland telegrams yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 17.7 erores and India's 
share of revenue from the fordgn tele¬ 
grams was Rs, 1.8 erores. 

The number of telex subscribers increased 
by 1,056 to 6,420 at the end of 1971-72. 
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While the incieasc In number of subset i- 
bers was 19.4 per cent, the telex revenue 
increased by 35.7 per cent to Rs. 7.79 
crores. During 1972-73, five more telex 
.exchanges were commissioned raising the 
total to 39. 

Telephones 

Telephone Service started in India, 
barely live years after the telephone was 
mvented by Graham Bell. The first tele¬ 
phone system was a SO-line telephone 
ID Calcutta in 1881. The first automatic 
telephone exchange was installed at 
Simla in 1913. 

In 1971-72, 76,000 new connections 
including junction lines were provided 
bringing the total connections to 106 
million. In terms of telephone sets, which 
include extensions, the number increased 
by 103,000 to 1 40 million. Despite ex- 
^pansion, the demand surpassed supply and 
the waiting list of applications moved up 
from 3.10 lakhs to 3 14 lakhs, with a 
marginal decrease in the aserage waiting 
period- 


With the expansion of existing ex¬ 
changes (3,967) and the addition of 238 
new ones, the installed capacity in the 
country increased by 83,000 lines to a total 
of 1,276,000 lines. The overall utilisation 
was 83 per cent in 1971-72 against 82.3 
per cent, in the previous year. 

Overseas Communications Service 

The O C. S. operates through four 
international gateway centres located in 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi and Madras 
under a Directoi General, with hcad- 
quarlcis at Bombay. It provides Overseas 
telegraph, telephone, telex and pholo-tcle- 
grapl' services. 

Satellite Coininunicution System 

As on I-l2-1972 the O C S. was oper¬ 
ating Satellite or Satellite,'Cable circuits 
to 18 eouQlries in the world, including 
UK, USA, Au.->lijlia, Bahrain, Canada, 
Hast .Africa, France, W Germany, Hong 
Kong, .lapan, Netherlands, Philippines 
and Siiigapoic. 


BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION 

BROADCASTING 


Broadcasting was pioneered in India 
by the Madras Presidency Club Radio in 
1924. The Club worked a broadcasting 
service for three years, but owing to finan¬ 
cial difficulties gave it up in 1927. In the 
same year (1927) some enterprising busi¬ 
nessmen in Bombay started the Indian 
Broadcasting Company with stations at 
Bombay and Calcutta. This company failed 
in 1930. In 1932 the Government of India 
look over broadcasting. A separate de¬ 
partment known as India Broadcasting 
Service was opened. The Service was la*er 
designated ‘All India Radio' 'AIR) and 
was placed under a separate Ministry— 
the Ministry of Information and Broad 
casting. The AIR is controlled by a 
Director General, who is assisted by 
several Deputy Directors and a Chief 
Engineer. 

Broadcasting, in its significance, reach 
an impact, constitutes the most powerful 
medium of mass communication in India. 
Its importance, as a medium of informa- 
• lun and education, is particularly great 
IQ a vast and developing country like 
India where the reach of the printed 
word Is not very wide or deep. While the 
total circulation of all the newspapers in 
India, including both English and Indian 
language papers, is around eight million. 


theie arc, accoidinr: lo a icccnt estimate, 
nearly 400 million potential litlcncrs to 
All India Radio. 

Broadcasting in India is a national 
SCI vice develonccl and upcialed by the 
t»overnmcnt of India. All India Radio 
also known as Akashvani; operates this 
service, over a network of broadcasting 
stations located all over the country. As 
a national .scivicc, catering to the complex 
needs of a vast cuuniiy. All India Radio 
seeks to represent in its national and re¬ 
gional programmes, the attitudes, aspira¬ 
tions and attainments of all sections of 
the Indian people and attempts to reflect, 
as fully and faithfully as possible, the 
richness of the Indian scene and the reach 
of the Indian mind. 

.AIR Network 

Starting with six broadcasting stations 
in 1947, the AIR to-day has a net work 
of 67 broadcasting stations —40 principal 
stations, 24 auxiliary stations and 3 low- 
power stations. 

The principal broadcasting stations of 
All India Radio arc located at Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Bhopal, Bombay. Bangalore, 
BhuJ, Calcutta. Cuttack, Calicut, Delhi, 
Dibrugarb, Dharwar, < 'auhati, Hyderabad, 
Indore, Imphal, Jammu, Jaipur, Jullundur, 
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Kurscoag, Kohima, Leh, Lucknow. Madras, 
Mathura, Nagpur, Patna, Poona, Port 
Blair, Pondicherry, Panaji, Ranchi, Rajkot, 
Srinagar, Shillong, Sllchar, Simla, Tiruchi, 
Trivandrum and Vijayawada. 

Programme 

air’s programme pattern combines 
three main elements: a national channel 
providing programmes of countrywide 
interest and significance; a zonal service 
from each of the four metropolitan cen¬ 
tres (Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras); and regional services from in¬ 
dividual stations each catering to the 
needs and interests of its respective area. 

The principal ingredients of AIR’s 
programme output are: Music, Spoken 
Word, Dramas, features. News and 
Current Affairs, Commentaries and Dis¬ 
cussions, Vividh Brarati and its Com¬ 
mercial Service, Farm and Home 
Broadcasts, Programmes for Special 
Audiences (like Youth, Women, Children, 
Industrial Workers and Tribal Population', 
and programmes for Overseas Listeners 
broadcast In the External Services. 

To enable AIR to reach all sections of 
the Indian people, its programmes in the 
Home Service arc broadcast in 20 
principal languages and nearly a hundred 
dialects and tribal languages. In addition, 
the External Services of AIR beam their 
programmes to listeners all over the 
world in 24 languages. 

On an average, programmes of the 
duration of more than 700 hours m the 
aggregate arc broadcast from different 
stations of AIR every day. Music takes 
about 43.6 per cent of this lime; news 
about 22.5 per cent. Talks, discussions, 
plays, features and special items for 
women, children, farmers. Industrial 
workers, students and other groups 
occupy the rest of the time. The Vividh 
Bharati Service makes an additional 
aggregate of 360 hours a day, bringing 
the grand total of aggregate hours of 
broadcasting on AIR to more than a 
thousand hours a day. 

News Ser\ice 

The News Services Division of AIR 
through its central and regional news 
bulletins and its current affairs commen¬ 
taries and discussions, provides accurate, 
objective, speedy and comprehensive 
coverage of news to listeners at home and 
abroad. 

The output of news from AIR has 
been gradually rising. At present, as 
many as 230 bulletins are broadcast 
every day round-the clock. Of these 
175 bulletins are broadcast in the Home 


Services—83 bulletins in 18 languages 
from Delhi and 92 bulletins in 18 langu¬ 
ages and 33 tribal dialects from regional 
stations. 

External Services 

AIR made its ffrst broadcast to listeners 
outside India on October 1, 1939- Today, 
the External Services of AIR broadcast 
in 24 languages for about 51 hours daily 
round-the-clock, reaching listeners in 
widely scattered areas of the world. 

Vividh Bharati 

A self-contained service of popular 
entertainment, known as Vivui/i Bharati. 
was started in Oct. i957, to meet the 
growing demand for popular music and 
light features. Today, it is broadcast 
from 30 centres spread ail over the 
country. 

Cummercial Service 

Commercial advertising was intro¬ 
duced on AIR in November. 1967. from 
the Bombay-Nagpur channel of Vividh 
Bharati on an experimental basis 
Encouraged by the response from adver¬ 
tisers and listencis alike, it was gradually 
e.xtended to other centres Today, AIR’s 
Commercial Service is broadcast from 18 
of the 30 Vividh Bharati centres. 

The total time available for sale on 
the commercial channels is between 15 
to 85 minutes per day. which is only 
1<| per cent of the total daily Vividh 
Bharati broadcasting time. The advertise¬ 
ments aie accepted in any language as 
tape-recorded ‘spots’ of 15 seconds and 30 
seconds duration. No spot exceeds one 
minute The sponsored programmes have 
naturally longer duration. 

The gross revenue of the Commercial 
Service since Its inception upto Septem¬ 
ber, 1971, amounted to Rs 83,842,522 
of which Rs. 81,620,049 were from 
‘spots’ and the balance from the ‘spon¬ 
sored programmes’ 

Youth Programmes 

AIR’S first youth service under the 
banner of *Yuv Vani’ (Voice of Youth) 
was put on the air from Delhi in 1969 
with a six-and-a half hour schedule. Since 
then, similar services have been introduced 
from AIR stations at Calcutta (in August, 
1970,! and Hyderabad (in December, 1970). 

Radio Receivers 

The number of radio sets in the country 
has gone up by nearly 50 per cent since 
1947. The total number of radio licenses 
on Dec. 31, 1972 stood at 129 lakhs. 
Maharashtra topped the list with over 19 
lakh sets, followed by Punjab (14 lakhs) 
and T. Nadu (13 lakhs). 
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TELEVISION 


Television in India began modestly on 
September 15, 1959, when AIR set up 
• an experimental television service in 
Delhi. The Delhi TV Centre was designed 
to serve as an experimentation centre for 
developing the art and techniques of tele 
vision programming in India, for training 
.'tn adequate number of programme and 
technical personnel, and for evaluating 
the television medium as a means of 
social education and as an aid to deve - 
lopment. This objective has been realised; 
and the TV Centre at Delhi has become 
a full,fledged telecasting station. 

The Delhi Station now caters to about 
ihrce lakh viewers with about 50,000 
licensed sets 

With the expansion over the years of 
'the facilities available at the Delhi TV 
Centre, the transmission time has also 
been increasing. It was 20 minutes twice 
a week to begin with. Today, the toial 
duration of the opening transmission is 
more than three-and-a-half hours, with an 


additional one-hour afternoon transmis¬ 
sion on Sundays. TV audience in Delhi 
and the surrounding areas has been 
rapidly growing. 

The Delhi TV Cemre’.s school televi¬ 
sion service puts out regular in-school 
instructional programmes on selected 
subjects, supplementing the regular school 
clas.ses. Some teachers' training program¬ 
mes are also telecast. The number of 
students who benefit by these programmes 
is estimated to be more than two lakhs in 
411 schools equipped with TV sets- 

Bombay was the second city in India 
to open a TV Centre on ?.-10-1972. It 
IS planned to instal TV Stations at Srina¬ 
gar (Kashmir), Am;itsar (Punjab), Cal¬ 
cutta 'West Bengal , Lucknow (UP) and 
Madras (T. Nadu) by 1975. 

These live stations in addition to Delhi 
and Bombay will cover 30 per cent of 
India’s tcriitory and reach about 38 
millicii viewers. 


THE SCREEN 


The .\dveiit ol the Cinema 

The cinema came to India as early as 
1896. Till*, first motion picture was shown 
in India, on July 7. 189() at Watson’s 
Hotel, Bombay by the touring agents of 
ihc famous Lumiere Brothers of France. 
The show had a duration of less than 
an hour and consisted of items like ‘the 
arrival of a train, the sea bath, workers 
, leaving a factory and ladies and soldiers 
on wheels”. The Jubilee Procession In 
England in 1897 was the next important 
exhibition in India It became a hit. Indian 
scenes captured by some foreign photo¬ 
graphers were also shown now and then, 
with items like Coconut Fair, Our Indian 
Umpire and A Panorama of Indian Scenes. 

The first Indian to make a liira was 
Harischandra 'Bhatvadekar also known as 
Sava Dada. In 1899 he photographed and 

exhibited his own short items. The 
I’Vrestlers and Man and Monkey. By this 
|,‘ime a change had come in film exhibitions 
'n Europe. Instead of photographing actual 
*ccnes, imaginary scenes were staged by 
Actors which were photographed into 
I films. The Death of Nelson, was one such. 


This opened a new line in film photo¬ 
graphy vvliich was destined to revolutionise 
the film industry- 

Feature Filins 

The first Indian story film Pundalik, 
was made by R. G. Torncy and N C. 
Chitra and released at the Corporation 
Cinematograph, Bombay on May 18,1912. 
This film centred round a saint of the same 
name in Maharashtra. The next year, on 
May 3, 1913, Dacia Phalke released the 
long film story Raja IlarLschandra at the 
same theatre. Pundalik was half-British 
in its make, it being photographed by an 
English camera man, Johnson. Raja Haris¬ 
chandra was cent per cent Indian. Dada 
Saheb did everything himself from the 
script down to the marketing of the film. 
Tor this reason, Dada Saheb Phalke, has 
been rightly acelaimcd as the Father of 
the Indian Cinema. Phalke laid down the 
basic norms of Indian films, in form and 
content, which have been largely followed 
ever since. 

Phalke went on to produce two more 
films Mohini Bhasmasur ard Satyavan 
Saviiry both drawn from Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. Ho took liis 3 films to London, where 
they where exhibited. They won all round 
praise. 
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In Sept. 1917, Phalke released his most 
ambitious film venture Lanka Dahanam, 
again a mythological story- Exhibited in 
a double programme, with an English film 
called The Blind Fate, Lanka Dahanam 

(Burning of Lanka) proved to be a big 
box office hit. This success conclusively 
dispelled all fears about the future of the 
film industry in India- 

In March, 1917, J- F- Madan of 
Calcutta, produced Satyavadi Raja f-lan's- 
chandra, based on the same mythological 
story at Phalke's Raja IJarischandra. 

Growth of Film Industry 

These three men, R. G. Torney and 
Dada Sheb Phalke of Bombay and J. F- 

Madan of Calcutta are the pioneers of 
the film industry in India. .1. F. Madan, 
was in addition, the pioneer of cinema 
houses. In 1907. he built India's first 

cinema house, in Calcutta. His company, 
the Elphinstone Bioscope Company, 

sponsored the gigantic chain of cinema 
houses in India later known as Madan 
Theatres. 

Madras entered the film industry with 
Kecchaka Vadhom. a mythological story 
in 1919. With the end of the first World 
\Var, many sub-temres of film production 
emerged—Kolhapur, Nasik, Sangli and 
Poona, around Bombay, Vijayawada, 
Salem and Coimbatore, around Madias 
and Gauhali and Bhubaneswar around 

Calcutta. By 1929, India was producing 
about 38 films a year. The production 
shot up to 270 in 1931, placing India among 
three largest producers of feature films in 
the world- 

Talkies. The talkies came to India in 
1931, with a bang and quickly displaced 
the movies. The iirst talkie produced in 
India was A/am Ara by the Imperial 
Film Studio, Bombay, in 1931, closely 
followed by Shirin Farhad by Madan 
Theatres, Calcutta. These were followed 
by 20 other ‘alkies in the same year. The 

talkies followed the knell of the silent 
films or movies. From a record 270 in 
1931 silent films came down to a mere 
7 in i934 and faded out completely bv 
1936. 

Production in 1971 and 1972. In 1971, 
India gained the top place in the world 
in film production, wiih a record number 


of 433 films, Japan coming second with 
about 400 films and U. S third, with 
about 200 films. 

Diamond Jubilee. Between May 18, t 
1912, when India exhibited the first feature 
film Pundalik and May 18, 1972 when the 
country celebrated the Diamond Jubilee 
of the film industry, India had produced 
a total of 11,385 films (including 1,279 

silent films) in 27 languages, five of them 
forcign-Englisli, Arabic, Persian, Singhala. 
and Nepalese. 

In 1972, India produced 413 filmsi- 
Hindi films leading with 127, followed by 
lamil (77) and Tclugu (73). Next in 
order came Malayalam 47, Bengali 25, 

Kannada 20, Marathi 13, Hindustani 
and Assamese 7 each, Gujarati 4, Punjabi 
3, Tulu 3, Oriya, Coorgi, Sindhi, Thai r.nd 
Man! pun one each and English 3 

Popular Entertainment 

The Screen is today India's m^.»sr 
popular entertainment. There were neaily 
7,300 cinema theatres in 1971 with a 
sealing capacity of over 4,276,050—4,71 (i 

were permanent structures and the rest 
temporary or touring cinemas Weekly 

attendance in these cinema houses, ave- 
laged 30 million yielding a total revenue 
of Rs. 1,250 million pei annum, roughly 
45 per cent of which goes to the State 
exchequers as taxes. 


Tabic 12K 

Numhci of Cinema Houses 



mo 61 

7970 71 

Permanent 

.3,579 

4,716 

Touring 

1,241 

2,575 

Total 

4,820 

7,291 


Documentaries and Newsreels 

The Films Division of the Ministry 
of information and Broadcasting is res¬ 
ponsible for the production and distri¬ 
bution of newsreels, documentaries and 
other films required for public information, 
education and instruction. It produces 

nearly 150 films every year. Most of,, 
these are produced in English and the 
national languages of India. By 1970, 
the Division had released 1,146 newsreels 
and 1,199 short films for exhibition. - 
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Every Cinema house in the country is 
:>ound, under the terms of its license, to 
. iihibit with each performance a minimum 
length of film documentary or newsreel- 
f supplied by the Films Division at a rental 
I’f one per cent of the average weekly 
collections. Thi.s fetches a revenue of 
-nore than Rs. one crore yearly to the 
(fovernment. 

Censorship. The Central Board of Film 
' .’ensors with headquarters at Bombay and 
egional ofliccs at Bombay, Calcutta and 
'ladras grants certillcatcs for exhibition 
'f lilnis. In 1971, the Board granted ‘U’ 
: crtiiicatos (Universal) to 1,684 Indian and 
',137 foreign lilms and ‘A' certificates 
Adults only) to 62 foreign and 12 Indian 
ilios. l-.icven idrns 5 foreign and 6 
(lulian were refused certiiicates. 


Table 129 


Thematic classiticatiuii of Filins 


Theme 

/‘M/ 

797/ 

Social 

162 

283 

Crime 

30 

83 

Fantasy 

23 

8 

Historical 

15 

5 

Biographical 

5 

2 

Mythological 

32 

16 

Legendary 

?6 

12 

Devotional 

2 

8 

Children 

1 

13 

Stunt 

.5 

1 

Adventure 

2 

- 

Political 


1 

I'ull Length 



Documentary 

- 

1 

Total 

303 

433 
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Beginnings of Modern .ioiirnalism 

Indian journalism on modern lines be¬ 
an in 1780 at Calciuta with the 
oiiblication of Berifral Ga:eitc by 

A. Hickey in English. This was 
oilowed by a number of periodicals in 
'.nglish, the most promment of them 
being John Bull in the East (later 
•:nown as Englishman^ started in 1821- 
\ll these Dcriodicais weierun by English- 
iion, in Engish, foi the benefit of the 
-nglish pccplf of india. 

Vernacular journalism, that is, perio- 
licals Dubiished in native Indian languages, 
oy Indians, was slow on the uptake. 
NTevcrtheless a numbe* of periodicals— 
most of them short-lived—appeared In 
India m the latter half of the 19th cen- 
!ury. The oldest surviving vernacular 
■lewspapcr is Bombay Samachar in Ou - 
arati language established in Bombay 
<n 1822. 

Most of the vernacular journals owed 
(heir origin to the national consciousness 
I wakened by the revolutiop of 1857 
gainst British rule in India. Naturally, 
heir tone and temper displeased the 
'Irilish administration. The result was the 
Vernacular Press Act 1878, which strictly 
• onlrolled Indian papers. With the growth 
of (he nationul movement, drastic press 
. ’-‘gislations followed one another, such as 
Newspaper's Incitement to Indian States 
'kct 1922, Official Secrets Act 1923, India 
iVess (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, 
orcign Regulation Act 1932, Indian States 
Protection) Act 1934 etc 


During the Second World War, when 
the British administrators wanted the co¬ 
operation of the Indian people, a gentle¬ 
man's agreement was concluded between 
the Government and the Press, which re¬ 
sulted in the Press Advisory Committee at 
the Centre and in most of the States. Thiv 
gave the Press a consultative status. 

When India became free, there was 
no longer any antagonism between the 
fiovernment and the people and the Press 
was free to play an entirely new role. In 
March 1947, the Government appointed 
a Press Laws Enquiry Committee, as a 
result of which, the obnoxious provisions 
of the Press Acts until then in force, 
were removed and a policy of consulta¬ 
tive cooperation between the Government 
and the Pres* was inaugurated. 

Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the Press is not specified 
as such in the Constitution, but the right 
to freedom of speech and expression 
guaranteed by Article 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution, is accepted as involving the free¬ 
dom of the Press also. Under the Consti¬ 
tution (First Amendment Act of 1951) 
however, the Parliament can pass legis¬ 
lation reasonably restricting this right 
“in the interest of the security of the 
State, friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order, decency oi morality, 
or in relation to contempt of court, 
defamation or incitement to offence”. The 
words ‘reasonable restriction' occurring in 
the Act, make such legislation justiciable. 
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The Press Council of India was formed 
in pursuance of the recommendations uf 
the Press Commission. It was constituted 
on July 4, 1966 under the Pros'-- Council 
Act of 1965. 

The Council consists of a Chairman, 
nominated by the Chief Justice of India 
and 25 other members. Of the 25 members 
13 are to represent working journalists, 
of whom six arc to be editors who have 
no financial interest in the newspapers 
they edit. Of the six editors, thice are to 
represent Indian language papers. Another 
six members is to represent persons who 
own newspapers or manage them. Out of 
the other six, there shall represent specia¬ 
lised talent or experience in education, 
science, literature, law or culture. Of the 
rest, two (nominated bv the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabhui are to repre.scnt the 
House of the people, and one (nominated 
by the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha to 
represent the Council of States. 

The Press Council is an autonomous 
body, having perpcctual siicccssitm and a 
common seal and thus a body corporate 
with the right to sue and to be sued. 
The object of the Council broadly is “to 
preserve the freedom of the Press and to 
maintain and imporve the standards of 
newspapers in India”. The main power 
vested in the Council is llio power to 
censure a newspaper or editor oi work¬ 
ing journalist, who has olTcnded against 
journalistic ethics or public taste. 

The Press Act was amended on March 
31, 1970. The .Act a.s amended gave re¬ 
presentation (for the first time) to news 
agencies in the Press Council. It provided 
a Committee, consisting of the Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha and the Chief Justice cf India, 
who will nominate the Chairman and 
members of the Press Council- The Act 
also confers quasi judicial powers to the 
Press Council for the purpose of per¬ 
forming any of its functions or holding an 
enquiry under the .Act. The decisions of 
*he Council in these matters, cannot be 
questioned in a Court of Law. 

Adjudication 

The Press Council has no byc-Iaws or 
codes to guide it in adjudging complaints. 
The only code it has formulated, relates 
to writing on communal issues. This code 
has been accepted by all newspapers. 
Regarding other matters, the Indian Press 
Council like the British Pf<..ss Council has, 
opted for 'building up in course of time 
its own precedents in the process of 
dealing with specilic complaints'. 


Monopoly Press 

Sometimes ago, the government moun¬ 
ted a campaign against what is called 
monopoly press. It was pointed out that <- 
many of the leading papers of India, are 
owned by millionaire businessmen and 
serve only their interests. The govern¬ 
ment’s policy is to eliminate big busi¬ 
ness from journalism and to make the 
Indian newspapers, the true representa¬ 
tives of public opinion A proposal to 
achieve this object by central legislative 
enactment. Is still in the air. The govern¬ 
ment has not yet defined what it means I 
by a Monopoly Press- ' ’ 

Meanwhile, the provincial satraps who 
run the state governments have been 
taking it out on the local newspapers, 
who do not beliavc. In one State, editors 
aie arrested, in another, power supply is 
cut and in some others, government 
advertisements are denied. 

A case that came up before the 
Press Council was that of two newspapers - 
Sc(irrliiiff/it and Pracleep both datlies- 
which were dc-listed by the Bihar govern¬ 
ment. A sum of Rs- 8 lakhs was due 
to these papers on account of advertise¬ 
ments released earlier This amount was 
also withheld. The Press Council held 
that the action of the Bihar government 
was unjustified and discriminatory. 

Thus, while freedom of the press, 
still subsists in theory, it is being thicat- 
ened on all sides in devious ways. 

Registrar of Newspapers. The office 
of the Registrar of Newspapers of India 
was set up on July 1, 1956- The Press 
Registrar is the statutory authority for 
the collection of statistics regarding the 
Pi ess in the country. Under the Press 
Registrar, a central agency has been created 
to maintain a register of newspapers 
containing prescribed particulars about 
every newspaper in India. 

The Oldest Newspapers 

The oldest of all existing newspapers 
is the Bombay Saniachar in Gujarati, 
established initially, as a weekly in 1822 
and converted into a daily in 1955. The 
oldest English newspaper is the Times of 
India, Bombay, which was started initially 
as a weekly in 1838 but converted into 
a daily in 1850. Among periodicals, the 
oldest is the Calcutta Review published 
since 1844. 

Number of Newspapers. The totar 
number of newspapers in India was 12,218 
at the end of 1971, distributed as under.* 

• All fiiiures that follow are for 1971. 

unless otherwise imlieated. 
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Dailies—821, Tri and Bi Weeklies—68, 
Weeklies—3,608, Others 7,721. 

Languages. Newspapers were published 
«n India in 60 languages and the dailies 
in 21 languages, including the 15 national 
languages. Hindi had the highest total 
with .3,116. English came next with 2,390 
ind Urdu, 1,005. Among the national 
languages, Sanskrit had the lowest num¬ 
ber with 28. Next came Assamese with 
U and Sindh i with 78. 

States. Maharashtra remained the 
largest publisher of newspapers (1,845) 
allowed by UP (1,682). Delhi had 1,341 
.'lewspapcrs and W. Bengal 1,293. 

Out of a total of 12,218 newspapers^ 
the Metropolitan cities, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and M.sdras accounted for 3,964 
>1 32.4 per cent 


Centenarians 

Six dailies—four in English and two 
in Gujarati- had completed more than one 
hundred years as dailies. Their particulars 
are given below: 

Name of Year of 

the ilaily establishment 

Times of India (English), Bombay 1850 
.Tame-Jamshed (Gujarti), Bombay 1853 
Bombay Samachar (Gujarati), 

Bombay 1855* 

Pioneer (English), Lucknow 1865 

Mail (English). Madras 1867 

Amrita Ba/ar Patrika (English), 

Calcutta 1868 


* Year nf conversion into a dailv 
Source Press in India 1072 


CIRCULATION 


The highest circulation attained by an 
Indian language daily newspaper in 1973 
was 315,298 by Malayala Manorama 
•Malayalain) compared to 302,681 in 19 72 
iiy the same paper. The highest circulation 
ittained by a dally in 1973 was 374,575 
hy Indian Express (8 Editions Bombay, 
\hmedabad, New Delhi, Madurai, Vijay.t 
eada, Madras Cochin). 

Average circulation of Malayala 
Vlanorama for the audit period from 
‘lanuary to June 1974 was 2.92,355 (Audit 
Dureou of Circulation Report'. The 
aumber of dailies with circulation one lakh 
inJ above in 1973 was 23. 

The highest circulation attained by a 
Weekly in 1973 is 5,02,204 by Kumudom, 
Madras (Tamil) against 4,37,689 in 1972. 
Malayala Manorama Weekly came second 
".'iih a circulation of 3.<35,401 inl973 as 
.^against 2,99,605 in 1972- The number of 
weeklies with circulation two lakh and 
-shove in 1973 was 10. The highest 
-irculatlon attained by fortnightly and 
monthly magazines in India sin 1973 was 
1.63,619 by I’ilm Tare, Bombay (English) 
IS against 1,59,851 by the same periodical 
in 1972. 

The average circulation of a news¬ 
paper during 1971 remained at the pre¬ 
vious year’s level of 4,500 copies. The 
average for a daily (including trl-and bi¬ 
weeklies) was 16,000 copies and of a perio- 
s'lcal 3,400 copies. 

Dailies (circulation one lakh and 
j^hovs- 1973)* 

Indian Express-Bombay, Ah- 
medabad. New Delhi, Madu¬ 
rai, Vijayawada. Madras, 
Bangalore & Cochin 3,74,575 


2 Malayala Manorama, 

Kottayam & Kozhikode 3,15,298 

3 -Ananda Bazar Partika, 

Calcutta 2,98,554 

4 Mathrubhuml, Calicut 

Cochin 2,71.827 

5 Daily Thanthi, Madras, 

Madurai, Coimbatore. Trichy, 
Tiriinelveli, Vellore & Cud- 
tlalore 2,55,019 

6 Hindu, Madras '’,13,5.34 

7 Times of India, Bombay. 

Ahmedabad 2,09,451 

8 Statesman Calcutta & New 

Delhi 1.85,643 

9 Navabharat Times-Ncw 

Delhi 1,84.606 

10 Jugantar, Calcutta 1,80,434 

11 Dinamony-Madurai & 

Madras 1,76,205 

12 Hindustan New Delhi 1,55,491 

13 Hindustan Tinies-New Delhi 1,55,048 

14 Kerala Kaumudi Trivandrum 1,42,043 

15 Lokasatta- Bombay 1,35,674 

16 Maharashtra Times Bombay 1,25,222 

17 Bombay Samachar Bombay 1,16,039 

18 Tribune, Chandigarh 1.14,260 

19 Andhra Prabha, Vijayawada 

& Bangalore 1,06,820 

20 Gujarat Samachar, Ahmedabad 104,958 

21 Sakal-Poona& Bombay 103,458 

22 Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 103,194 

23 Sandesh, Ahmedabad 1 102,117 

Weeklies (Circulation two lakhs and 
above-1973)* 

1 Kumudam, Madras 502,204 

2 Malayala Manorama Weekly 

Kottayam 365,401 

3 Rani Weekly Madras 324,571 
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4 Times Weekly Bombay, Ah* 

medbad & New Delhi 311,217 

5 illustrated Weekly of India. 

Bombay 288,168 

6 Lokasatta (Sunday;, Bombay 221,143 

7 Dharmayug, Bombay 221,064 

8 Sunday Standard Madurai, 
Vijayawada, Madras. B'mga- 

lorc & Cochin 218,726 

0 Ananda Vikatan, Madras 208,686 
10 Kilkandu. Madras 208.262 


Periodical 

There were 11,329 periodicals in India 
at the end of 1971. The total circulation 
of 6,057 periodicals for which circulation 
data for the year wcie avail.iblc, was 204 
lakhs. In 1974 English claimed ihe largest 
circulation of periodicals (47 81 lakhs). 

Periodicals in India in 1971 have been 
classified into 21 different categories 
according to contents The laigesi number 
(4,034) of periodicals dealt with '•news and 
current affairs’, t'ollowed by ‘literary and 
cultural' 1 1,8871 and ‘religion and philoso¬ 
phy' i'1,249). The number of periodicils 
dealing with‘commerce and industiy', was 
487, those dealing with ‘medicin,; and 
hculih’ 383 and with ‘soci.ii welfare’ 3^') 


As many as 324 were mainly devoted to 
film', 247 to ‘labour’, 234 to ‘education’ 
and ISO to ‘children’. Periodicals dealing 
with ‘engineering and technology’ num-» 
bered 208, those pertaining to ‘science’ 
127, compared to 197 and 114, respectively 
in 1970. 

-Fortnightly & Monthly Magaxines 
(Circulation 50,000 and above—1974)* 


1 Thuglak ■ Madras 150,671 

2 Film Fare, Bombay 127,709 

3 Stardust-Bombay 116,966 

4 Fcmina Bombay 115,886 

5 Nandan, New Delhi 112,803 

6 Rani Muthu, Madras 103,9^9 

7 Madhuri, Bombay 97,240 

8 Manohar Kahamyam. 

Allahabad 91,621 

9 Parag, New Delhi 83,467 

10 Shama, New Delhi 82,338. 

11 Sarita, New Delhi 78,960 (l‘;73i 

12 Star & Style, Bombay 78,690 

13 Susliama, New Delhi 65,645 

14 Baiarama, Kottayam 63,099 

15 Picture po.^t, Madras 58,539 

16 Cinema Masika, Kottayam 56,729 

!7 Science Today, Bombay 54,596 


18 Akhand Anand, Ahmcdabad 51,572 

'• Si’iirci-: A\k1iI niireitu ol Cirs iilHti4»ns 


u;e cannot wtttifr nor custom stai.e 

HER INMNITE N ARIETY 

No champion lias c-vci returned to reclaim his crown. This has been so, 
in the realm of spiwts. Much more Sv^, it is. in the world of newspapers. 

But Manorama, the Granny of Kerala, has returned and reclaimed her 
crown jusl for the asking, as it were- In 1918 the State government, came 
down on Manorama, closed her oflice and confiscated all her properties. 
She was compelled to lav down her crown, as the leading newspaper of 
Kerala. Other newepapers, vied with one another lo take her place, while 
Manorama lor what was left of her) went into exile, to a neighbouring 
state, to keep alive her name. Though heaven was lost, a:l was not lost. 
The unconquearablc will, of her illustrious editor, K. C Mammen Mappillai, 
remained un.ihaken to brave the storm. 

In 19.4? with the dawn of independence, Manorama came back to her home 
and into her own heritage. In a short while, she had regained her crown, 
as Ihe leading newspaper of Kerala. Her younger contenders for the title, 
fell off, one by one That did not stop Manorama. It is not in her 
nature to rest on her iautcis. She went on from one success to another. 
In 1973, she won the all India crown, as the largest circulated vernacular 
paper in India “The highest circulation says the ABC Report” attained 
by an Indian language daily in 1973. was 315,298, by Malayala Manorama 
compared to 302,681 in 1972, by the same paper”. 
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The great good fortune of Manorama lay in an unbroken line of talented 
editors. Founded in 1888, by Varughesc Mappillai, uncle of Mammen 
Mappillai, Manorama set for herself, very high standards of journalism, 
from the outset. Varughese Mappillai was a pioneer in many ways. A 
poet of no mean ability, he drew around himself the best scholastic and 
literary talent in Kerala. Very soon, Manorama became the outstanding 
intellectual and literary forum of Kerala- 

Mammen Mappillai, his nephew, came into Manorama, with a bang. He 
was a versatile genius. A widely read scholar, equally prolicient in 
Malayalam and English, he took to journalism, as other men take to 
pleasure. He led Manorama, into fresh woods and pastures new. He 
aistinguished himself in banking, industry and business of ail types, as no 
one else in Kerala did or dared. Fallen on evil days, though fallen, he 
lived to sec hie pet Minorama, rising like the Phoenix, from its ashes. 
K. M. Chcrian. who follow’ed his father Mammen Mappillai as Chief 
Editor, elevated Manorama into a newspaper of ail India standing and 
status. When he died on March 15, 1973 Manorama had established itself 
as an institution in Kerala and a newspaper of reputation, throughout India. 

The Manorama Family 

The Manorama, as ‘the CJranny of Kerala' is admittedly the grand 
matriarch of the entire newspaper family in Kerala. She Is also the proud 
mother of a family of brilliant youngsters, of her own. 

Her first-born is the Manorama HVeA'/r, started in 1956 The Weekly was 
a success from the very beginning. To day, it is not onlv the leading 
weekly of Kerala, but also the second highest circulated weekly in all 
India. “The highest circulation attained bv a weekly in 197.3 is 502,204 
by Kumudom, Madras (Tamili against 4.37,689 in 1972 Malayala 
Manorama Weekly came second, with a circulation of 365,401 in 1973 as 
against 299,605 in 1972" A. B C. Report; 

Manorama has been a pioneer from the outset. It has a built-in incentive 
to expand and diversify. The first deviation from pure journalism came in 
1959 when it published an Year Book in Malayaiam. This Year Book has 
been the first of its type in regional language in India and as usual with 
Manorama, it sells like hut cakes in Kerala and among the Malayalam-speaking 
population outside 

An yet more daring venture was the Manorama Year Book in English, which 
is in the llth year of its publication now. So far, no vernacular news¬ 
paper has ventured into the field of English publications But Manorama 
has dared and the daring has been rewarded. In the words of Bhavan's 
Journal, 'This Year Book is the best of its kind published in India" 
Balarama, a teen ageis’ monthly in Malayalam, is sponsord by Manorama. 
to fill up a great vacuum for the teen agers. It was stalled in March 1972. 
In 1974, Balarama reached an average circulation 63,099 fJanuary to June;. 
It promises to do much more. Simiiarly Manorama is sponsoring a ladies 
magazine to fill vacuum fur the enlightened ladies of Kerala. 
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Workin;; Pnpiiintinn 

The only data available about the 
working population of India, are those 
provided by the census figures. In 1961, 
the total workers were 42.98 per cent, the 
rest being now working population. In the 
1971 census the ratio of workers has gone 
down to 32.92 per cent and the ratio of 
non workers increased to 67.08 per cent. 
This shows that there is roughly a fall of 
10 per cent in the working force during 
the decade 196! 1971. But a comparison 
between 1961 and 1971 figures is not 
strictly permissible, as the definitions of 
the worker and the reference periods were 
different in the 1961 and 1971 enumerations. 

The fall may be attributed to these 
differences. It neeil nol be treated as 
ucliiai. 


Distribution ol NVorkers 

The distribution of the workcis among 
the three sectors w.is as follows in 1961 
and 1971 


Vahk- 1.30 


Ca/rrorifs 

Pc; 

.Y ntat^c V 


/y6/ 

/V7/ 

Primary workers 

72.28 

72 00 

Secondary woikers 

11 70 

1 1 10 

Tertiary workeis 

16 02 

16.70 


Commission has laid down for India a 
number of laudable goals and ambitious 
targets in various fields But at no stage 
has it thought of full employment for the 
country's mill'ons. The number of un¬ 
employed increased steeply from Plan to 
Plan. In the Third Plan, the Commission 
gave its estimate of the number of per¬ 
sons unemployed and conceded the fact 
that iineraployracnt had grown during the 
first two Plan periods Tn the Kourth j 
Plan document, the Commission has j 
skipped the issue on the plea that no i 
reliable statistics of unemployment are j 
available. This escupisi posture has not, ' 
enhanced the prestige of the Commission. ‘| 


A study of the growth of unemploy¬ 
ment (t9.S()-51 lo 1968-69; made by the 
Reseivc Bank says. “In none of the Plan 
periods, employment opjioriunities could 
be created on a scale to absorb even the 
new entrants lo the labour force lead 
ing to progressively rising backlog of tiii- 
efnploycd- All the same, the successive 
l ive Year Plans did succeed in providing 
nibs to a large proportion of labour 
seeking emp'oyment. tor instance, dm mg 
the First Plan, neailv 57 percent o'.' un¬ 
employed at the beginning of the Plan 
and new enirarils to labour force duiing 
the Plan got jobs This proportion in 
creased lo slightly over 60 per cent during 
the Thud Plan and then dri>ppcd to 47 
percent in Annual Plans.” 


1 



‘Source; I'.con, Timci, May 24. 1973. 

A comp.trison of these figures reveal 
two striking characleristics- 

(i) During the decade, the Indian 
economy has b;en dominated by the work¬ 
ing force in agriculture- il) our industries 
and services in the second iry and tertiary 
sectors have not been able to absorb, any 
large nurr‘'erof workers. In other word.s, 
the industrial development in the decade 
has not improved or altered the basic 
occupational structure ol the working 
force in India. 

Unemployment 

The problem of uf*employmcnt has 
been growing over the last 20 years. It 
is strange that this should have happened 
in a planned economy. The Planning 


The Govcrniiient’s effort' to generate 
more employment, including its much 
publicised Clash Programme to create more 
job opportunities have had no impact, 
whatsoever on the employment market. 

At last 

The govornrocn* have at last come to 
recognise the seriousness of the problem 
and arc taking a number of steps to mini¬ 
mise unemployment. In presenting the 
1974-75 Budget, the finance Minister 
said. “Despite the progress made by the 
schemes already initiated for providing 
employment, and the efforts made both 
by Central and State Governments, wha) 
has been done so far has not been com¬ 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem. Clearly, this is a field for fresh 
initiative.s and greater concerted effort 
in the years to come. Government i- 
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particulaily conccrnfd about the grow¬ 
ing unemployment among educated 
persons in order to make a further 
dent on this problem it is proposed to 
'undertake new programmes which will 
generate employment opportunities for 
an additional half a million educated 
persons in various iields and will at the 
same time help in the creation of dur 
able assets, collection and compilation of 
valuable data, and training of an ade- 
Ljuate number of persons to help in im¬ 
plementing the new programmes and 
projects that will be introduced m the 
fifth Plan. I’or this pui pose, a provision 
of Rs. 100 crores has been set apart in 
l‘)73 74 Budget But for the constraint of 
lesourccs, I would have been happier to 
allocate a much laigei sum for this pur¬ 
pose ’ 

Kmplu>iiieiit Ksc'uangcs 

The main agency, lluough which lire 
Ciovernmenr tackles ctnpjoymcni or ruihoi 
unemployment arc the rmplovmcnt Lx 
changes. The fmplovmcrit Lschanges Act, 
i‘760, maki-- it compiilsoiy foi empioycis 
.vho usually employ 2'' oi nioit; woikeis to 
notify then vacancies to tlio l,\,.hanges 

Stati'lics of the Employment 1 xchanges 
do not fully icllcci the number of un¬ 
employed in the country as these include 
some employed people as wUI, wlio are 
seeking assistance from Lxchanges for 
beitei jobs, while excluding unemployed 
who do not eaic to registci”. \RJi I. 
R'illctin. December 196'^) Tins is a serious 
lacuna and lii-'otts the pictii"' eompl'*tely. 


Table 131 


.lub Seekers on the Live Register of 
Employment Exchanges as on 
June 30, 1973 Statewise 


State. Union Territoiv 

Gtand Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

•I2.t051 

Assam 

H8596 

Bihar 

970037 

Guj'arat 

23?-12l 

Haryana 

137257 

Himachal Pradesh 

5M969 

Jammu I's Kushmii 

29318=' 

Karnataka 

3002 IK 

Kerala 

4704 fiO 

Madhya Pradesh 

414778 

Maharashtra 

631580 

Manipur 

56049 

Meghalaya 

692 SI 

Orissa 

2:h.>i6 

Punjab 

189320 

Rajasthan 

'87235 

Tamil Natiu 

54 1238 

Tripura 

39230 

I'fiat Pradesli 

805.374 

West Bengtl 

147495.3 

Cbandi“ai h 

23234 

Delhi 

192550 

Goa 

16981 

Laccadives 

1447 

Mi/oram 

2747 

Pondicherrv 

16021 

All India 

7595961 


• l>ir DnivorsiU Kmplov- 

iiiunt 'mini iiiHtton iiml (•'aulaiu'i* 

Inr two III Itflhi (Di'lln uiul .Taiiiiu 
^ tlllltt Univi-rsii ii-s) 

Si'Utce' Iti'sool'-' < Stnti-tiL Nn\ 


Tabic 132 

Educated Lhicmplnycd 

Number of F.dticatcd Person on the Live Register of I'mploymem Exchange and 

Plactrnents cITected 1970-73 


Niimhrr of !i\r ro’ister at the cm! of edih year Wiiniher of plai, ments ejfected 


At the 
•nd of 

Matii- /liyher 

ciiiates Secondary 
it; Inter¬ 
mediates 

Graduate ' 
and post 
(iradiiaies 

Total 

Matri- Higher 
fidfitrs Sreondarv 
<?' Inter¬ 
mediates 

(1 radnate v 
and Post 

Graduates Total 

1 >70 

11,01,194 4,43,884 

2.76,538 

1.8,21,616 

1.07,9.34 32,753 

36,162 

1,77,049 

1971 

12,9'..801 6,05,222 

3,93,541 

22,95,564 

1,18,769 41,687 

48,056 

2.0'S,.5I2 

1972 

17,35,451 9,35,458 

11,01.27.3 

32,74.182 

1.06,817 4.4,129 

49,221 

!,99,(.67 

1 97:3 

18,68.852 9.77,925 

6,75.249 

35.22.026 

57.800 2.3,421 

25,0.^t. 

1 06,241 


Jan - June 

Source.' Kecoi'ils C Staiisttc.. Nov. 197.3. 
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Table 133 


Job Seekers ^ on the Live Register of 
Employment Exchanges by Educational 
Levels (as on-Jiine 30, 1973) 


Education Level 

No. on Live 
Register 

Matriculates 

18,72,725 

Persons who passed Hijiher 

Secondary (including Intci- 

mediates/Under graduates 

9,77,831 

Graduates 'including post 

graduates) Total; 

6,74,839 

Arts 

2,89,328 

Science 

1,95,114 

Commerce 

91,866 

Engineering 

20,927 

Medicine 

6,034 

Vetoriivirv 

282 


Agriculture 10,555 

Law 2,757 

Education 2,725 

Others 5,701 

Total 35,25,395’ 


f Exclude iitturcs for University Employ¬ 
ment Intormation and Guidance 
Bureaus exceptt for two in Delhi 
(Delhi & Jaiiimia Millia Universities) 

Source: Records Statsitics Nov. 197.5, 


Labour and Management 

Labour-Managemen' relations during 
1972 were considerably disturbed. The 
provisional figure of man-days lost during 
1972 is 17.92 million as against the pro 
visional figure of 13 f>5 million and the 
final figure of 16.55 million during 1971. 


Table 1.34 

NumbiT of Industrial Disputes, Workers Involved and Mandays Lost 

(Stale-wise 

State!Vniim No. ot No. of Vo. o/ tnaiulays 


Territory 

di.spiiies 

W orkers mrolved 
'III thousands^ 


lost 

f in lak h V ) 


h>70 

I'>7} 

I <>711 

* -/dr/ 

7976 

7 >7J 

7972 7/V 

Slate 

Andhra Pradesh 

lo3 

109 

|>1 

6.2 

^.03 

3 83 

I 15 

Assam 

18 

20 

14 

19 

0.28 

0 60 

.) 27 

Bihar 


1()S 

101 

84 

9.8S 

13.6!) 

8 89 

( mjarat 

'91 

129 

57 

29 

3 60 

1.43 

2 99 

Haryana 

si 

48 

12 

11 

1.43 

1.02 

0 78 

Himachal Pradesh 

(. 

.1 

20 

> 

0 40 

0 90 

Neg 

Jammu & Kashmir 

t 

<1 

9 

N."g 

0 28 

Neg 

0.16 

Karnataka 

108 

102 

54 

3 7 

4.43 

6.78 

7 03 

Kerala 

28.1 

274 

.80 

202 

6.85 

31.32 

21.52 

Madhya Pradesh 

170 

150 

83 

92 

3.51 

3.99 

5.87 

Maharashtra 

701 

717 

388 

465 

23.64 

21.78 

34.21 

Orissa 

29 

■> [ 

9 

19 

1.54 

1..37 

0.68 

Punjab 

26 

If. 

71 

33 

1.38 

1 59 

0 23 

Rajasthan 

39 

68 

16 

21 

1.75 

1.9.3 

2.02 

'i'amil Nadu 

279 

325 

176 

133 

18.21 

10.03 

39-25 

Tripura 

1 1 

4 

2 

Neg 

0.53 

0.55 

0.40 

Uttar Pradesh 

220 

IVh 

108 

109 

6 32 

7.99 

3.79 

West Bengal 

Union Territory 

405 

316 

508 

250 

11 i,5S 

44 45 

45 94 

Delhi 

42 

63 

2(. 

39 

2.06 

3.10 

0.60 

Goa 

Other Union tcni- 

14 

10 

1 1 

4 

0.22 

0 05 

0.14 

tones 

19 

7 

20 

2 

0.46 

l).04 

3.27 

Total 

2.889 

2.752 

1,827 

1.615 

205 63 

165.46 

179.21 
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Wages. The payment of wages is 
governed by the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 and the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, as amended subsequently. The for¬ 
mer extends to the whole of India and 
applies to persons employed in any factory 
as defined in the Factories Act, 1948, 
and in any railway receiving wage and 
salaries which average below Rs. 40() a 
month. The Act has been extended to 
mines, plantations, docks, wharfs or 
ictties in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Visakhapatnam, oil-fields and certain 
other establishments. 

Minimum Wages. The Minimum Wages 
Act. 1948, empowers the Central/State 
(iovernments to lix the minimum rates 
nf wages to employees in industries spcci 
lied in the Schedule. Such rates have 
been notified and enforced in most of 
the states. 

Bonus. Demands were made by the 
workers’ organisations for a revision of 
existing formula embodied in the Payment 
of Bonus Act, 1965, with the object of 
increasing the quantum of minimum and 
maximum bonus and also to enlarge the 
coverage of the Act 

There was an atmosphere of discon¬ 
tent in the entire industrial sector oyer 
the issue of bonus in 1971. A strike 
was threatened by sonic trade unions and 

TRADE 

The Trade Union Act of 1926, as 
amended in 1947, governs the organi¬ 
sation and wci king of trade unions. The 
Act makes it obligatory for employe! s 
to recognize trade unions, provides fiu 
labour courts and specifies what acti¬ 
vities on the part of trade unions and 
employers are permissible In law. 

The trade union movement in India 
from its inception had been domina‘‘id 
by Communists and Crypto-Communists. 
In 1929 political considerations came into 
the open. At the meeting of the All 
India Trade Union Congress in Nagpur 
in December. 1929 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Jawabarlal Nehiu, the Communist 
faction insisted that the AITUC should 
toe the Moscow line not only in the 
class struggles of the working class but 
also in the international field. The 
movement now frankly political, passed 
nto the bands of outsiders with political 
affiliations. 

INTUC. The Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, was organised by Indian 
National Congress leaders, as a national 
novement, without any political associa¬ 
tions, national or international. 


a temporary agicement was reached on 
Sept. 22, 1971 at Bombay. 

It has since been decided that a mini¬ 
mum bonus of sper cent was to be 
paid to every worker, ii respective of pro¬ 
fits earned by the company and that the 
entire bonus is payable in ca.sh- The 
decision has been brought into force by 
a Presidential Oidinance, on Sept 23, 
1972. 

Amendment of the Act 

The Bonus .Act has been amended 
to provide that. 

T' the statutory minimum of the bonus 
payable to workers covered by the 
payment of Bonus Act is rai.scd from 
4 per cent to 8.', per cent for the 
accounting year commencing on any 
day in the year S97I, and 
III' payment be made in lull in cash to 
all persons coveicd by the Payment 
of Bonus Act upio 8 1/3 per cent where 
payments, mo!c than h 1/.3 percent are 
to be m'iile during the said accounting 
year, the positive i. c. plus dilTcrence, 
if any, between the payments to be 
made during the said accounting year 
1970-71 (w.’icie they were in excess 
of 8 I per cent I will be deposited into 
the provident fund account of the 
bencliciarlcs 

JMONS 

HMS. Hind Mazdoor Sabha was 
otiginally organised by the Praja Socialist 
Party. Subsequent factions in the party 
have' materially affected the growth of HMS 
and split it up into different units. 

CTTU. The Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions was formed by the Marxist faction 
of the Communist Patty. The CITU is 
a breakaway union from the AITUC. 

All these unions owe their existence 
to and draw their strength from the 
political parties with which they are 
associated. This explains the uneasy rc 
lations obtaining in India between 
employers and employees in the industrial 
field in both public and private sector-, 
and the agitations in governmental and 
semi governmental seivices. Judged by the 
pre.scnt trends, this politicalisation of 
unions docs not augur well for the poli¬ 
tical or economic future of India. 

Nun-political Unions- There arc rnany 
trade unions that have no open political 
alliliations like the United Trade Union 
Congress (UTUC' and the National Fe¬ 
deration of Indian Railwaymen. 
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Table 135 

Registered T^ade Unions and Menibcrship 
Purtit ii/ars State Unions 

iyr)8(P, 19UJ(V) 

Number of Unions 

on register 16,121 16,694 (E) 

Nuniber of Unions 

submitting returns 8,415 2,272 i 

Membership of Unions 
submitting 

returns 4,148,120 870,866 t 

(F) Provihioiial. 

‘ Incomplete-Aiulhra Prudetih, Assam, Ui- 
liur. Nuburushtra, Raiaslhaii, T. Natlu, UP, 
W. Ueni;al ami Manipur are excluded. 

(O ICbtiniati.d by rupcatint; tbc previous year’s 
liilures in respect ol those Stales Ironi 
where the returns have not been received. 


Table 136 


Mcinbcrsliip of .All India Orgaiiisatiuns 


Name of organisation 

Membership 


IVM 

1968 

Indian National Trade 


Union Congress 
All India Trade 

1,417,553 

1,326,152 

Union Congres.^ 
Hind Mazdoor 

433,5(4 

634,802 

Sabha 

United Trade Union 

4.^6,y77 

^63,712 

Congress 

93,454 

125,754 

Tolal 

2,381,548 

2,550,80 
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Nalioiial Emblem 

Tin; National Lmbicm is an adaptation 
fioiutlie Saranath Lion Capital of Asoka. 
in the National Lmblem three lions as 
depicted in the Saranath Capital, stand 
hack to back. The Wheel of Law ^Dharma 
Chakra) apjtcars in relief at the centre. A 
bull and a horse arc set n on the right and 
left of the wheel. The motto Satyameva 
.liiyatc (Truth alone triumphst is inscribed 
below the emblem in Dcvanagari script 
National Flag 

Tiic National ITag is a luiri/ontal tii- 
colour with deep salfron at the lop. while 
in the middle and dark green at the bottom 
in equal proportions. The ratio of width 
to length of the Hag is 2;3. In the centre 
of the while band is u wheel in navy blue. 
dc.signcd on the pattern of the wheel in 
Saranath Lion Capital, but represcntulitc 
of the Charkha. 

National Anthem 

Kabindranath Tagorc's'.song “Jana-gana- 
mana” was adopted as th«' National 
Anthem of India on Jan 24, 1950. The 
song consists of five stan/as of which 
only the first is sung on ceremonial 
occasions It icads as follows: 

•lana -gana- mana-adhinayaka, Jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
l*unjaba-S- idhu-Gujaraia-Maratha- 
Druvida Utkala-Banga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga 
Uchchhala-Jaladhi- laranga 
Tava subha name jage, 

Tava subha asisa mage, 

Gahc tava jaya-patha. 
Jana-gana-inangala-dayaka, java he 
Bharaia-bhagya vidhaia- 
Jayahe,jayu he, jaya he, 

.lava jaya jaya, jaya he. 


The following IS Rabiiidianaih Tagoic's 
English rendering of the stan/a. 

T/ioii art the ruler of the muhls of all 
people, 

(lisperii T of loo,Cl's destiny, 
rhy name roii.\e\ the hearts oj the Punjah, 
Sind, iiujarat and Maratha, 

Of the Dravid and Orissa and IJeuftal; 
■ ft echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas 
und Himalayas. 

M'liftlcsin the music' ot the Jainuna and 
(iatiftcs 

And IS t h.int, d hy the H’au'.s of the Indian 
Sea. 

They ptay for thv hiessiiiffs and sintt thy 
prai.se. 

I'he savi'i" of uH people walls m thy hand, 
thon iUspenser of India’s destiny. 
I'letor)'. l ict.iry, Vietory to thee. 

National Calendar 

The idea of a National Ct icndar took 
shape some time after Independence. In 
1952 a committee was appointed to exa¬ 
mine the dilfetcnt calendars in use in the 
country and to suggest a unifoim National 
Calendar for the whole of India The 
committee's recommendation that the 
Saka era. one of the old Indian eras 
may be adopted as the National Calendar 
was accepted by the Government 

The Saka year has the normal 365 
days and begins with Chaitra as its first 
month- The days of this calendar have 
a permanent correspondence with the 
dales of the Gregorian Calendar, Chai¬ 
tra 1, falling on March 22, in a common 
year and March 21, in a leap year. The 
new National Calendar, was adopted 
from March 22, 1957 corresponding to 
Chaitra, 1, 1879 Saka. The Saka era is 
78 years behind the Christian era 
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EDUCATION is a Stale subject under 
!lic Constitution. But the Central Govern¬ 
ment is invested with certain specific 
icsponsibilitics- It has powers to co- 
i>rdinatc the educational policies of the 
various states Higher education, scienti¬ 
fic and technical training and research 
jie the special responsibilities of the 

l-enlral Government. The administiation 
of live Central universities—Aligarh, 

Banurus, Delhi, Visvva Bharati and Nehru 

Universities —is vested entirely in the 
Central Government. 


Education and Literacy 

It is a sad commentary on our develop 
raent plans, that our progrc.ss in literacy 
sliould be read as progress in illiteracy. 
Roughly speaking, India was in 1941, 15 
per cent literate, in 1951 20 percent, in 
1969 25 per cent and in 1971, 30 per 
cent literate But while we have improved 
our percentages of literacy, we have also 
increased the total number of our 
illiterates. Not excluding toddlers, India 
had 270 million illiteiales in 1941, 300 
million in 1951, 334 million in 1961 and 
386 million illiterates in 1971. (See also 
Population Supra.) 


SCHOOl. EDUCATION 


It iN a Directive Ptiiiciple of the Cons* i- 
fiition that the State should provide free 
and compulsory education to all children 
up to the age of 14 In pursuance of 
this Directive, all States have introduced 
I ICC primary education and most States 
have enacted legislation hu eompul.sory 
education But the progress is very slow, 
if not stagnant 

The position varies widely between 
Slates. Educationally advanced states 
like Kerala or T. Nadu, can easily 
attain the objective of universal education 
in the age g.oup 6 to II by 1975-76. 
The middle group of states like A I* or 
W. Bengal will have to increase their 
enrolment rates 3 to 4 times In order to 
reach the target. States in the lowest group 
like Bihar, Rajasthan and M P will 
have to increase their enrolment more 
than five or six times to achieve universal 
education in the 6 to 11 age group. 

Number of Schools'* 

mu 71 

No. of primary schools 404,411 

No. of middle schools 88,587 

No. of high/higher secondary 

schools 35,773 

According to the ligurcs available from 
, the various States, the enrolment in classes 
1 V is 605 lakhs or 80 per cent of the total 

Source: Hindustan Times. Delhi 

Oct. 15, 1972. 


population in the age group of 6-11 foi 
the couniiv as a whole. By 1975—76, 
tiiis will have to be increased to 915 lakhs 
(at 11 percent of the population in the 
age group of 6 11) or by about 50 per 
cent. 

In the decade 196| 71, the average 
increase in enrolment in classes I—V was 
about 25.5 lakhs. This will Miawc to be 
increased in the next live years to an 
average annual increase of <12 lakhs. The 
total effort for expansion of priniaty 
education at this stage, therefore, will 
have to be stepped up by about 150 per 
cent on an all India basis. 

The position in respect of facilities 
provided for in the age group of 11-14 is 
“far more unsatisfactory” The total 
enrolment in classes VI to VIII for the 

country as a whole is 142 lakhs or 35 
per cent of the population in the age 

group of 11-14- This will have to be 
increased to 454.94 lakhs by 1980 81 it 
all the childicn in the age group have to 
be covered by that date. 

In the decade 1961-71, the average 
annua' increase of enrolment in classes 
Vl-VIll was only 7.54 lakhs. If univer 
sal education in the age group of 11 14 
is to be provided by 1980-81, this effort 
will have to be increased 31 lakhs 
per year, or to about four times • 


Source: INDIA mj. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Post secondary education in India is 
imparted through arts and science, pro¬ 
fessional and special education colleges, 
research institutions and universities. 

Universities 

The first universities in India weic 
established in I8S7, in the Presidency 
towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
In 1948 there were only 20 universities in 
the whole of India. The number of 
universities, including those deemed robe 
universities increased to 101 in 1973 The 
number of colleges lncrea.sed from 1542 
in 1960-61 to 4158 in 1972 73, The total 
Students enrolment increased from 1.03 
million in 1960 61, to an estimated 3.8(> 
million in 1973 -74. The post-graduate 
students rose from 59,000 in 1960-61 to 
2,33,277 (estimated; in 1973-74. By 1970 
their number had grown to 86 and the 
number of colleges had risen to 2,792 
from 542 in 1951. 


The University Grants Commission 
constituted in 1953, promotes and co¬ 
ordinates university education in India ^ I 
and maintains standards of teaching, exa¬ 
mination and research in the universities. 

De facto Universities 


Besides universities, there are a number 
of other institutions which impart higher 
education and are therefore deemed to 
be universities. Among such arc—The Birla 
Institute of Technokgy and Science, 
Pilani; Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute, New Delhi; Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore; Jamia Millia Islamia, 
New Delhi; Gujarat Vidyapeelh, Ahmeda- 
bad; Curukul Kangri Viswavidyalaya, 
Hardwar(UP ; Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi ’■J 
(UPi; Tata Institute of Social Science, 
Bombay and the Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Indian Institutes of Technology 

Though many universities offer facili¬ 
ties for higher education in technology, 
some institutions have been equipped to 
specialise in them. These are the five Indian 
Institutes of Technology at Kharagpur, 
Bombay, Madras, Kanpur and New Delhi. 
The Indian Institutes of Technology (IIT) 
follow advanced modern lines and form 
the vanguard of scientific and technical 
education in India. The 1.1. T. Kharagpur, 
the first of its kind started functioning 
in 1951. The 1. I- T. Bombay was opened 
in 1958,1. I. T. Madras in 1959 and 1. I. T. 
Kanpur in I960. The College of Engineer¬ 
ing and Technology in Delhi was elevated 
into the 1.1. T. Delhi, in 1963. 

In addition to the I. I. Ts there are 14 
Regional Engineering Colleges sponsored 
by the Central Government, and other engi¬ 
neering colleges and tcchnoiogical insti¬ 
tutions maintained by State Governments 
and private organisations. The sanctioned 
annual intake of these institutions both 


for degree and diploma courses increase 
to 72,190 in 1967. But as more and more 
giaduates and diploma holders found 
tiiemsclves unemployed, admissions to 
these institutions were progressively re¬ 
duced to 45,749 in 1971. 


Table 137 

Indian Institute Enrolment during 

of Teihnotogy at 1973-74 



Under 

f’laduatc 

Postgra¬ 
duate and 
research 

Total 

Kharagpur 

1835 

577 

2412 

Bombay 

1365 

723 

2088 

Madras 

i2U 

837 

2113 

Kanpur 

1281 

711 

1992 

Delhi 

1144 

723 

1867 

Total 

6901 

3571 

10472 


Agricultural Universities ate another 
group of specialised institutions, that have 
become popular since the sixties. In 1973, 
there were about 20 agricultural univer¬ 
sities in the country 


RESEARCH 


Research is primarily organised by live 
major national organisations. 

(1) The Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research (CSIR), (21 The Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMRi, 
(3) The Central Council for Restcarch in 
Indian Medicine and Homeopathy, <4) The 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
and (5) The Department of Atomic Energy 


and Space Research and Science and 
Technology. 

The CSIR controls thirty national 
laboratories and Research Centres includ¬ 
ing two museums. 

'I'hc Indian Council of Medical Rese¬ 
arch is mainly responsible for the co¬ 
ordination of research work in 22 national 
institutions and several regional institutes. 
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The Central Council for Research in 
Indian Medicine and Homeopathy have 
opeoed five research units. 

Pharmacopoeia Laboratory for Indian 
Medicine, Ghaziabad, 

Ayurvedic Research Institute, Patiala, 
Ayurvedic Research Institute, Kerala, 
Slddha Research Institute, Hyderabad, 
Homeopathy Research Institute, Calcuttd. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search functions through a net work of 23 
National and Central scientific institutes, 
17 agricultural universities and 69 all 
India co-ordinating agencies. 

Atomic Energy and Space Research 

The main Research Establishments are; 
Bhaba Atomic Research Centre, Trom- 
bay (Bombay); Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay: Saha Institute 
of Nuclear Ph>sics. Calcutta: Thumba 
Equatorial Rocket Launching Station 
TERLS', Trivandrum- Space Science and 
Technology Centre, (TrivandrumU Experi¬ 
mental Satellite Communications Earth 
Station, Ahmcdabad and Physical Re¬ 
search Laboratory, Ahmedabad 

Science and Technology 

In 1971, the Department of Seicncc 
and Technology was established to co or¬ 
dinate researches in ditferent branches of 
Science and Technology The main Insti¬ 
tutions functioning under it are: 


1 Survey of India, Dehra Dun, 

2 Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

3 Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

4 Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

5 Central Water, Power and Irrigation 
Research Centre, Khadakvasla, Poona. 

6 Indian Meteorological Department, 
New Delhi. 

7 Indian Institute of Tropical Meteoro¬ 
logy, Poona. 

8 Indian Institute of Astrophysics, 
Kodaikanal. 

Indian Institute of (Geomagnetism, 
Bombay. 

10 Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

11 Anthropological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. 

Other Institutions 

1 Bose Institute, Calcutta. 

2 Rirbal Sahni Institute for Paleobotany, 
Lucknow. 

3 Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, Calcutta. 

4 Wadia Institute of Himalayan (Geo¬ 
logy, Delhi 

5 Maharashtra Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Poona. 

6 Raman Research Institute, Bangalore 

7 Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmcdabad. 

8 Shri Ram Institute fur Industrial 
Research, Delhi 

9 Himalayan Zoological Park,Darjeeling. 
10 Indian National Science Academy, 

Delhi- 
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THOLR’II Public Health is a State 
subject, the Central Government play, a 
vital role in health programmes. The broad 
objectives of the health programmes in 
the last decade have been to control 
and eradicate communicable diseases to 
provide preventive and curative health 
services in rural areas and generally to 
improve the standard of health of the 
people at large. 

Medical Systems 

There are two main systems of medi¬ 
cine in India, (1) The Allopathic or the 
Western system and (2) The Ayurvedic 
or the Indian System. The Unani System 
and the Homeopathic Systems arc two 
other systems, which are popular in India. 
The Unani system In fact, the Arabic 
'system introduced in India, during the 
days of the Muslim Sullan-ates This is 


now considered a branch of the Indian 
system. The Homeopathic system has 
recently been recognised by the govern¬ 
ment, under the Homeopathy Central 
Council Act, 1973. (See also General In¬ 
formation-Medicine and Health) 

Medical Organisations 

Medical Council of India. This was 
established under the Indian Medical 
Council Act 1956 for the maintenance 
of uniform standards of Allopathic medical 
education in the country. The Council 
maintains the Indian Medical Register 
The nnrabc: of doctors borne on the 
Register as on December 31, l'>72-163,084. 

The Dental Council of India, esta¬ 
blished under The Dentists’ Act, 1948 
regulates the profession of dentistry The 
council maintains a register of dentists. 
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As on April 1, 1973, there were 5692 
registered dentists in India. 

The Pharmacy Council of India, 
established under the Pharmacy Act, 1948, 
regulates the education and training of 
pharmacists. At the end of Dec. 1972, 
there were approximately 5900 registered 
pharmacLsts in India. 

The Indian Nursing Council, formed 
under the Indian Nursing Act, 1947 
regulates and maintains a uniform standard 
of training for nurses, midwives and 
health visitors. It maintains the Indian 
Nursing Register, which contains the names 
of all the nursing personnel. 

The Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search (ICMR) controls and regulates 
researches in Allopathic medicine in India. 
The Director General ICMR is the chief 
executive authority 

The Central Council of Indian Medicine 
was formed in Sept. 1971 to supervise 
education in and practice of Indian medi¬ 
cine. It prescribes the minimum standards 
of education in Indian medicine and 
maintains an All India Register of Practi¬ 
tioners of the Indian System of Medicine 
(ISM). 

Life Expectancy 

Life Expectancy in India has gone 
up to 50.7 for males and 49.3 for fe¬ 
males ill 1974 as against 32.45 and 31 66 
m 1946. 

National Health Programmes 

(1) National Malaria Eradication 
Programme tN. M. E. P.) 

Malaria had practically been brought 
under control in India, but it has shown 
signs of resurgence from 1972. Ten states 
in India arc the most affected. They are: 
Gujarat, MP, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Karnataka, Punjab, Orissa, Haryana. 
Assam and Arunaefaal Pradesh 

During 1973,14,98,961 cases of malaria 
were reported as against 13,62,806 during 
1972. The National Malaria E<'adication 
Programme started in 1953 is being 
reactivated in India. 

(2) National Smallpox Eradication 

Programme N. S. E. P; 

The incidence of smallpox declined 
continuously ♦‘rom 1968 to 1970 but there¬ 
after there has been a rising trend in the 
figures of incidence. As against 27,407 
cases and 5,457 deaths in 1972, during 
1973 fupto the 15th December), 77,904 
smallpox cases with 14,001 deaths were 
reported. Of these 94 per cent cases 
were reported from four States viz , Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal 

Source: Answer in Farliuineut. 


and Bihar. Tlic transmission has been 
interrupted in Maharashtra, Punjab Haryana 
and Delhi. Intensive surveillance and out¬ 
break containment campaign has been 
launched throughout the country for ^ 
interrupting smallpox transmission in States 
with low incidence and for reducing the 
incidence in the four major endemic 
States. 

(.1) Natiunul Filuria Control 
Programme (NFCP) 

II IS estimated that about 136 million 
poisons live in the filarious areas of the 
country About 8 million people are 
having various lildrial di.sease mani¬ 
festations and about 12 million people in 
the endemic areas have microfilaria in 
Ihcir blood. In 1973, there were 120 
control units and 12 bureaus, giving pro¬ 
tection to about 13 million persons in 
endemic areas. 

(4) National T. B. Control I'rugranime 

It IS estimated that there arc nearly 
8 million active TB cases in tiic country 
of which nearly 2 million arc infectious- 
A total of 547 T B Clinics are now 
functioning in the country covering almost 
all the major States- Approximately 
39,500 TB beds have been established. 
Ncfarly .300 BCG vaccination Teams are 
ollVrlng BCG vaccination to persons in 
the ago group of 0 20ycais 

B\ October 1973 a total of 251.49 
million persons had been tuberculin tested 
and 168 46 million pci sons had been 
BCtl vaccinated since the incopiioti of the 
programme In 19-411. More BCG vacci¬ 
nation teams aic being laiscd and vacci¬ 
nation of new borns and infants is being 
introduced as part of the immunisation 
programme. 

(5) National Lepros> Control Programme 

It is estimated that out of a total 
of ' 1 million leprosy patients in the 
world (1971), over 3.1 million were in 
India. T. Nadu and AP account for nearly 
50 per cent of India’s total number of 
leprosy patients as under:- T Nadu 7.83 
lakhs, AP 6.28 lakh, Bihar 3.39 lakhs, W. 
Bengal 13.04 lakhs, Maharashtra 2.8 lakhs 
and UP 1.68 iakhs Leprosy control clinics 
arc established in all areas, where the pre¬ 
valence of rate of leprosy is one per 
cent and above. 

(6) National Cholera Control 
Programme 

Cholera is endemic in certain areas 
of the country, specially in the States of 
Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Maharashtra From Januaiylo November 
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1973. 34,972 cases and 4,009 deaths due 
fo cholera were reported in the country 
as against a total of 20,916 eases and 
2,iJ49 deaths during 1972. The case 
fatality rate during 1973 has declined to 
11-5 per cent as against 13 4 per cent 
in 1972. 

(7) National Tracliuiiia Control 
Programme 

Traclioma and associated infections 
constitute a major public heuUh problem 
.'•nd the single most important cause 
ot preventable blindness About 4.5 mllHon 
are estimated to be blind in India in 
comparison to the total world estimates 
of about 15 million. About 60 80 pei 
cent of this blindness is preventable. 

Of the 329 million people exposed to 
this infection, 110.66 million have been 
covered under I lie control programme 
till 1974. An additional population of 
’2.03 million will be covcied in 1974 75 

(K) National Goitre Control Programme 

r.iidcmic goitre, a nutritional dciicicncy 
disease, is prevalcni in the southern slope 
of Himalayas covering a distance of 1,500 
miles consisting of the northern parts of 
I. & K, Punjab, Harya.ia, Himachal 
Pradesh, Bihar, W. Bengal, Nagaland, 
Aiiinachal Pradesh and Manipur. About 
40 million people arc living in this goitre 
belt, out of which ) 10 million people 
aic estimated to be alfected with goitre. 
Iodised salts, arc being distributed in the 
endemic areas. By 1973, 82,389 metric 
tonnes of iodised salts were supplied to 
tiie endemic states. 

(9) National V. D. Control Programme 

According to a WHO survey about 
200 million people suffer from Venerea) 
Diseases in the world. Roughly, 20 
million of them are in India. In these 
days of ‘permissiveness' incidence of VD 
among teen-agers, has become a world¬ 
wide problem. It is found, that the 
teenagers that is, boys and girls between 
thirteen and nineteen years of age form 
the second biggest group of V.D. patients 
in India. The biggest group consists of 
persons in the 20-30 age group. 

By the end of 1972 -73, 39 V.D clinics 
v'cre working in dilTerent states. In 
1973-74, these clinics examined and 
treated 128,029 V.D patients in India. 

Cancer is to-day, the number 4 
killer in India’s urban centres and is 
•neliqved to alTect one out of every thousand 
ncople in the country. According to 
't-itistics collected by the ICMR cancer 
‘ f the mouth, cancer of the female breast 
and genital organs constitute over 60 pei 


cent of all malignant tumours in India 
with oral cancer topping (he list. In 
Visakhapaianam whcie reverse smoking 
(putting the lighted end inside the mouth) 
is common the incidence of oral cancer 
has been found to be higher. 

A number of institutions in India is 
carrying on cancer research and treat¬ 
ment The most important among them 
arc the Indian Concer Research Centre, 
Bombay; the Cancer Institute, Madias^ 
the Chittaranjan National Cancer Research 
Centre, Calcutta; Radium Institute and 
Cancer Hospital. Calcutta; Cancer Insti¬ 
tute, Kanpur; Mission Hospital, Ncyyoor 
and S.M-S- Medical College, Agra. 

Mental Diseases According to Dr. 
P Wahi, Director Gcneial of the ICMR 
about 13 million of the country's popu¬ 
lation sulfcr fiom mental diseases. A 
population suivcy conducted at the Agra 
Mental Hospital for the last seven years 
In UP had shown that there were 190,000 
patients suffering from Sthiz-ophrenia and 
287,000 from functional psychosis. 

Psychiatric clinics for treatment of 
mental diseases arc being set up in all the 
States in India. 

Maliiutritiuii 

Malnutrition is one of the major 
factor-., lesponsiblc for the high mortality 
and moibidity rates in India. The Na¬ 
tional ln.>tilulc of Nutrition, Hyderabad 
reports that 65 per cent of India's toddlers 
\agc group J to 5) in the lower income 
levels, suffer from moderate malnutrition 
and 18 pc: cent from severe malnutrition. 
In March 1973 the Health Ministry said 
in the Lok Sabha, that about 60 million 
children of this group arc badly under 
nourished. The reason is not ‘protein star¬ 
vation’ as some UN reports suggested but 
overall calory starvation. 

It is estimated Hut nearly one million 
toddlers die every year in India Although 
this giuup U to 5 ycarsi constitutes only 
16.5 per cent of the population, it accounts 
l^or 40 per cent of the total deaths. Large 
numbers of children in this group, if they 
survive childhood starvation, are doomed 
to retarded physical and mental develop¬ 
ment. The Nutrition Programme through 
Day-care centres, is intended to provide 
children between three and five yeras, with 
nutritious food to make up for their nutri¬ 
tional deficiency. 

The special Nutrition Programme of 
Supplementary Nutrition was introduced, 
in 1970-71 for children of 0-2 age group 
in the low income classes.* 

* Source: f^.N.S Report, Ind. Exp. July 6, 
1973. 
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The Central Social Welfare Board was 
set up in August 1953. Its functions are 
to survey the needs and requirements of 
social welfare organisations, evaluate their 
programmes and projects, co-ordinate the 
assistance given by the States and the 
Centre and promote the development of 
voluntary organisations where there arc 
none. Social welfare advisory boards have 
been set up in dih'erent States. 

Family Planning. The Government of 
India was the first government in the world 
to adopt family planning as an oilicial 
programme and to include it in its Pivc 
Year Plans. This programme is intended 
to reduce the birth rates and to stabilise 
the population at a level consistent with 
the requirements of national economy. 

The scheme is gigantic. It has to cover 
at least 90 million couples in the reprodu¬ 
ctive age group. It is worked as a voluntary 
programme. I'lcedoin is given to people 
to adopt any ol the approved methods of 
contraception availublc. both for limiting 
families and spacing children. 

The Central Family Planning Board 
was constituted In 1956 to formulate family 
planning programmes. Family Planning 
Boards arc functioning in all the Stales 
Full time family planning oiriters arc 
appointed in the Slates. 

National Institute of Family Planning 

The broad objectives of the National 
Institute of I'araily Planning, which is an 
autonomous institute, arc (i) to develop 
more eflFectivc methods of applying 
the relevant knowledge already available 
for strengthening the family planning 
movement; and (li' to discover new 
knowledge related to its educational, 
social, medical, biological, statistical, 
demographic and organisational aspects 
The l;astitutc provides training to trainers 
of Regional I'amily Planning Centres and 
other special groups, coordinates and 
conducts research in multi-disciplinary 
areas, publishes monographs, technical 
reports and papers and renders consultative, 
clinical, reprography and data processing 
services. 

Impact 

It is estimated that by Sept. 1973, 
154.85 lakh married couples, within the 
reproductive age-group 15-45 have been 
protected by the acceptance of various 
methods under the family planning pro¬ 
gramme. Of tlicse 117.16 lakh i]1.4% 
of the target couples) are .accounted for 
by sterilisation, 13.60 lakh '4-3‘’,,by lUD 
and 24.08 lakh (2 3%) by C. C users. 


It is estimated that 13.0 million births 
had been averted by March, 1973 and 
another 1.7 million births during April 
to September, 1973, bringing the total to 
14.7 million births by September, 1973. 
As a result of the work done upto 
September, 1973, since the inception of 
the programme, a total of 41.3 million 
births will be evcntuallv averted by 
1995-96. 

lUCD 

The Inlra lUciiiii- Contraceptive 
Device in use in In-di.; is the Lippe's 
Loop. A total of 47.73 lakh lUD insertions 
has been made by 1973. This gives a 
rate of 8 3 per thousand coverage. Assam. 
Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Karnataka, Orissa,. 
Punjab and Manipur lead all other states 
in this programme 

Conventional Contraceptives (c.c) in 
India Include condoms, diaphragms, foam 
tablets and con*raceptive jellies. ‘Nirodh' 
condom; is at present the most popular 
device. Users rrf conventional con¬ 
traceptives numbered 20 lakhs* <2 per 
cent of the reproductive group') in Novera- 
biv 1972 

During the iiist six months of the 
current year, there were an estimated 
number of 24 80 l.'skh conventional con¬ 
traceptive users as against 2.11 lafli in 
the corresponding period Ia.st year. 

Amoiig conventional contraceptives, 
Nirodh continued to occupy a prominent 
position and accounted for about 95% 
of the couples covered under conventional 
contraceptivc.s. The remaining 5% used 
diaphragms, foam tablets, jellies etc. 

Pills 

Til! June 1973, 74,514 women had 
taken tr) pills. 31,836, of these are still 
continuing it 

Stcrlisations include both vasectomy 
and lubectomy. .kboulSI per cent of the 
acceptors of family planning have resorted 
to this method. 

.Abortions 

The Medical retminatiun of Pregnancy 
Act 1971, and the Rules and Regulations 
made thereunder have been declared 
elfcctivc from 1st April 1972. Abortions 
are now legally permitted under conditions " 
prescribed in the Act. 

It IS suspected that Nirodh is being ex¬ 
tensively used among unmarried persons. 
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Prohibition of intoxicant drinks and 
drugs had been one of the pet ideas of 
Vlahatma Gandhi. Ever since the first 
Satyagraha movement, C.andhiji had 

. propagated the idea of prohibition. Pro¬ 
hibition is enshrined in the Constitution 
IS one of the Directive Principles of State 
policy. The Department of Social Welfare 
has been trying to persuade the State 
'iovernments to adopt and enforce 

prohibition. Some States have enforced 

nrohibition in certain selected areas- 
Other steps taken are prohibition of 

certain classes of liquor, reduction of 

■ilcohol content in drinks, prohibition of 

• he sale of liquor o.t certain specified 
days or to persons helovv 21 years 

• •ujarat is the only slate (hat has boon 
totally dry for soinct'ine Tamil Nadu, 
has gone back to prohibition in 

-after having gone witho-.ii if for 2 vears 

Drug Addiction 

Opium has he-’n banned in India, 
for a Irng lime, 'vcepl foi imdical 

purposes Oanji .Cannbis) in any form 
is totally banned. Nevertheless, drug 
addiction is wide spread. According to 
the United Nations l^riig Commission 
there arc 80.000 people in India taking 
opium and 200,0'K) taking gania 


Immoral TrafTic in Women 

Immoral traffic in women and girls, 
is a punishable olTcnce under the Penal 
Cod-?. The penal Code is supported by 
a special Act, the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act 1956, 
which provides for the suppression of 
immoral traific in terms of the Inter¬ 
national Convention signed at New York 
in May 1950. 

Immoral Traffic Act, has sent all 
brolhcs underground and all prostitutes 
into privacy It is, therefore difficult 
to estimate their number. However, 
oficnees under the Act, still continue and 
arc apprarentiv on the increase. In a 
note submitted to the government by the 
Central Advisory Board for correctional 
services in .Ian, 1974, it is pointed out 
that offences under the Act have increased 
by 36 per cent from 1971 72. The 
actual number of case.s in stales and 4 
Union Territories together was 9330 in 
197?, iis against 6H41 in 1971 The 
Slates arc Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Kerala, M idhya Pradc.sh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Manipur, Karnataka. Orissa, 
Tamil Nidu and U. P .and the Territories, 
Delhi, <-oa. Pondicherry and Lakshadweep. 


BACKWARD Ci.ASSES 


THEteim "Backward Classes" includcss 
uie Scheduler' Castes and lubes, Denoli- 
tied Nomadic and Scmi-nomadic tribes 
and other h.acKwTrd classes 

Tlarijans 

Indian society through the centuries had 
evolved on the basis ct caste. This evolu¬ 
tion stratified the people info a soc^il 
Hierarchy. Those at the lowest rungs were 
a down-trodden lot, spurned alike by all 
other castes. Long before Independence, 
fhese people known as the depressed 
classes, attracted the attention of all social 
'cforraers flandhiji chiislcncd them Hari- 
lans and fought all his life to improve 
fhetr lot and raise their svatus. With 
independence,, these Harijans came into 
'heir own. The Constitution of India 
not only conferred on them equal rights 
''■ith others but also gave them a number 
of concessions and preferences. The.se 
, oeople are known as Scheduled Castes in 
die Constitution. 

Girijans 

Another group of deprc.ssed classes is 
‘epresenled by the tribals inhabiting the 


hilly tracts These tribes scattered 
throughout India, belong to different ethnic 
groups and have widely varying cultures. 
They are completely cut off from the main 
stream of national life and eke out their 
existence in the hills and forests These 
people arc now conveniently dubbed 
together as Girfjans or hill people. These 
arc the Scheduled Trlbt-s under the 
Constitution. 

The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes have to be notified as such by the 
President under Xits 341 and 342 re.spec- 
lively, so as to enable them to enjoy the 
preferential rights conferred on them by 
the Constitution. 

Nomadic and other backward clas.scs 

These are recognised and listed by the 
state governments and Union Territories, 
where they arc found. As these lists are 

often revised by stales, to include new 
communities or to exclude old ones, no 
firm figures arc available, either about 
the number of communities listed or the 
total number of persons, who belong to 
these categories. 
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Sclicduic'd Castes and Tribes 
According to the 1971 census, the popu¬ 
lation of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes was 79,995,896 and 38,015,162 
respectively, comprising 14.68 per cent and 
6.94 per cent of the total population of 
India (see also Population supra). 

Constitutional Rights 
The Constitution of India provides a 
number of safcguaids lo protect and 
promote the interests of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Briclly 
these are: 

(i) the abolition of ‘untoiichability' 
and the forbidding of its practice 
in any form (Art I?'- 

(ii) the promotion of llicii educational 
and economic interests and their 
protection fn.)in social injustice and 
all forms of exploitation Ail 46'■ 

iiii) the throwing open of Hindu religiou>« 
instilmions id' a public character 
to all classes and sections id' Hindi's 
(Art. 25.; 

iv the removal of any disabililv, liabi¬ 

lity, restriction oi condition with 
regard to access to shops, public 
restaurants, hotels, and places of 
public cnterliiinmcnt. the use ot 
wells, tanks, bathing t’liats, loads 
and places of pubiic icsoit main 
tained whoHv oi paitly out of Slate 
tund.s or dedicated to the usi ofihc 
genet a! public .‘ot. ; 

tv the curtailment, in the irn.’C'is oi 

any scheduled tribe, oi ti e gciieial 
rights of ad cili/cns to move I'cely, 
settle in, acquire propei'v or 
practice any trade or business to the 
prejudice of the tribes Art. 19,5 . 
(vil the forbidding of any denial of 

admission to educational institutior.s 
maintained by the State or reccivemg 
aid out of the Stale funds (Art 29 ; 
(vii) the ohlig.pton of the Stale to con ¬ 
sider their claims in the making of 
appointments to pubiic services and 
make reservation for them in ease 
of inadequate representation .Arts. 
16 & S35); 

fviii^ special representation in Parliament 
and the State legislatures till 25th 
Jan. 1980 -Arts. .130, 332. and .333): 
(ix) prohibition of iralTic in human 
beings and forced labour (Art.2.3): 
;x' the setting up of advisory councils 
and separate departments in the 
States and the appointment of a 
special officer at the Centre to 
promote their wcifaio and safeguard 
their interests (Art 164 and 338 
and Fifth Schedule , and 


(xi) special provision for the administ¬ 
ration and control of scheduled 
and tribal areas (Arts, 244, 275 and 
Fifth and Sixth Schedules<. 

Representation in Services. I'or the 
Scheduled Castes, reservation is 15 per 
cent of the vacancies for which recruitment 
is made by open competition on an all- 
India basis and 16 2/3 per cent of the 
vacancies, to which recruitment is made 
otherwise I or the Scheduled Tribes, the 
reservations is VJ percent in both cases 
Reservation in direct recruitment to 
Classes III and IV posts which normally 
attract candidates fron. a locality or region 
are lixcd in proportion to the population 
of the SC and ST in the respective States 
and Tcrritoiics 

“Figures given below show the progress 
of the’-e tribes in cmploymcnf- 
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The representation of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tiibes in tin 
Ail Ind.a Services are given below:- 
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in 1966, on 


the basis ol the lirst cuinnetitive exanii- 
nation held in Septenibei, l‘)67 6 Scheitu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes candr 
date> were appuinted, 
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Education. The Government of India 
has taken a number of measures to pro* 
vide increased educational facilities to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, especially 
in vocational and technical training The 
concessions include free tuition, stipends, 
scholarships and the provision of books, 
^tationcry and other equipments Midday 
meals are also provided in almost ail places. 
Reservation of scats, lowering of minimum 
qualifying marks and raising the maximum 
age limit for admission in all educational 
.tnd technical institutions are among the 
other concessions enjoyed by the Scheduled 
(Pastes and Tribes and either backward 
.lasses. 

The Cominissidiur for Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes and Tribes is a statutory authority 
appointed under Article 3<8 of the Con¬ 
stitution. He is to investigate into the 
various safegujids piovidcd foi these 
Castes and Tribes, in the constitution and 
to report to the President on the working 
of the safeguards, tn his report for 
P)70 71 presented to the Parliament in 
May P)"?he said that diesc communities 
liave not been able »('dej ive the benefits 


WILD 


INDIAN fo.-est'- abound, or rather 
rtboiinded. in wild life. It is on iccord, that 
i'ons were hunted in the forests around 
Delhi, during the Moghul days The advent 
f'f the British marked the beginnings of 
travail for Indian wild life Tlie British 
Sahibs were cra/y about shikar (hunting' 
The Indian Princes showed themselves 
eager collaborators and an organised de¬ 
struction of wild life went on in every 
part of India. The Indian poachers added 
(heir own quota of destiaction to the de¬ 
predations of the high and the mighty. 
Indian herdsmen penetrated more and more 
into the forests, to gra/e their cattle and 
frightened off many wild animals from 
their .settled habitats Clearing of forest 
areas for cultivation had the same result. 
The cumulative effects have b':en a great 
'eduction in the numbers of ail specie vif 
wild life, the extinction of many specie 
and the imminent destruction of many 
more. 

Extinct Species 

Within the last two centuries, many 
pecics of birds and animals have become 
,;xtinct in India. The two-horned rhino¬ 
ceros of Sunderbans ha.s disappeared. The 
Indian cheeta or hunting leopard, once so 
common is gone, never to return. 


of the socio economic progress in the 
country to any appreciable extent. The 
gap between the scheduled and non-sche- 
duled classes, which was fairly wide at 
the time of securing political freedom has 
continued to become wider." 

Backward Clas.ses 

The welfare programmes in the Ba¬ 
ckward Classes of the Plan mainly fall 
into two categories namely, Central and 
Centrally Sponsored Programmes and the 
State Sector Programmes or Centrally 
Aided Programmes. In the category of 
"Central or Centrally Sponsored Program¬ 
me" such schemes are Included which 
need to be given high nation wide priority 
and intensive coverage over a length of 
time and for which the Government of 
India gives cent percent grant-in-aid. 
The State Sector schemes are formulated 
according to the local needs. The State 
Sector schemes are also aided by the 
Central Government according to the pri- 
nciplf' decided by the NDC (National 
Development Council. 


LIFE 


Vanishing Species 

Mary species are on the verge of ex¬ 
tinction The swamp deer and the nilgai 
have made their last stand on the peri¬ 
phery of the forests. Their furthe'- retreat 
is blocked by a hostile habitat The black 
buck, the chinkara, the Indian wolf and 
I he striped hyena exist only in precarious 
survival pockets. The wild ass of the Rann 
of Kutch. the snow leopard and clouded 
leopard of north east India, the Kashmir 
stag, musk deci. wild buffalo and the 
pigmy hog are doomed unless prompt con¬ 
servation measures are taken. Among 
birds, the great Indian bustard, the golden 
eagle, pink-headed duck, white-winged 
wood duck arc becoming rarer and need 
proetction. The tiger, once the terror of 
all India, is now a fugitive in its own home. 

Wiid Life Variety Among the surviv¬ 
ing species of wild life, are the magnificent 
Himalayan fauna the great Tibetan sheep, 
the blue sheep, the urial, the markhor, 
the ibex, the takin, the Tibetan gazelle, 
the Tibetan antelope-from whose underfur 
IS made the fine ‘cashmere’ wools,—the 
thick furred snow leopard, the rare clouded 
leopard, the red bear and the great 
Himalayan black bear. 
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The only Indian ape, the hoolock 
gibbon is found in Assam. Langurs and 
macaques of different varieties nourish 
throughout India—the capped langur of 
Assam, the black langur of Nilgiris, the 
lion tailed macaque and the bonnet 
monkey of the Deccan. 

Gaur, the white-stockinged Indian ox, 
chinkara, the Indian Gazelle, the ungainly 
nilgai (blue bull), the four-horned antelope, 
the majestic sambar, the Kashmir Stag,t 
the swamp deer, spotted deer, barking 
deer, hog deer, musk deer of the Hima¬ 
layas and the dinky little mouse deer arc 
other species of fascinating fauna. 


rhinoceros eminently. Other herbivora, 
like deer, wild buffalos and pigs, also 
thrive in these sanctuaries. But poachers 
do a lot of mischief in Manas and 
Kaziranga, in spite of protective mea¬ 
sures. The mistaken belief that the horn 

of the rhinoceros is an excellent aphro¬ 
disiac drives the poachers into the recesses 
of the sanctuary. 

In 1972.* a census of the rhinoceros 
showed a total of 658 as against 400 in 
1966. This is more than half the world’s 
total population of this sptcie. 

I'igcr 


The sloth bear and the spotted leopard 
are common sights in forests The 
elephant, of course, is everywhere 

Protection Measures. Wild Life (Pro¬ 
tection) Act 1972 has legalised the prote¬ 
ction measures that are being taken to 
preserve the vanishing species 

The Asiatic lion is one of the raiest 
and most important wild animals of India. 
It is stockier in build and has bigger 
elbows, tufts and tail tassels, than the 
African specie The specie loamcd all ovei 
India, as late as the days of the Moghuls. 
But now less than 200 animals arc left in 
the Gir forests of Gujarat. The Gir forests 
are now protected. The protection alfor- 
ded to the lion population in Gir is, as 
things go, quite unsatisfactory. The Gir 
forest IS surrounded by cattle graziers, 
many of them with hundieds ol cattle. 
These graziers poison lions, who foray 
into their pasture grounds, inside the 
forest. Several lions have been killed in 
this manner. Steps arc now being taken 
to check, the inroads of graziers. 

A second home for the Gir lions has 
been provided at Chamlraprahha Sanctuary 
in U P A lion and two lionesses brought 
from Gir in 1957 have increased to 12 
in April, 1972 at Chandraprabha 

The one-horned rhinoceros, another 
vanishing specie, if now protected in the 
Assam San ‘uaries of Manas and Kazi¬ 
ranga, Kaziranga with its grassy plains 
dotted with waterlogged swamps suit the 

I- J. N. ttobiiihon of the Cambridge Wild 
Life Stud> Centre, stated in Aug. 1974, 
that the Kashmir Stag population is 
steadily declining in the Dachigam 
Sanctuary, near Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
'fheir numbers have come down to a 
mere LSI) in 1974 as against 2000 in 
1947. 


In Nov 1972 the Indian Wild Life 
Board, chose the tiger as the national 
animal of India. A national scheme call¬ 
ed the “Project Tiger"' was launched to 
protect the tiger population. The specie 
has been dangerously depleted. Tne lirst 
tiger census taken in April 1972, re¬ 
vealed that there were only 1,823 tigers 
in India as against an estimated 40,000 
in (he last century. 

The tiger popiilatio.n was distributed 
as under- 


Arunachal Pradesh 

Nagaland 

Tripura 

Bihar 

U.P 

A.P. 

T.Nadu 


(.<) 

Assam 

147 

so 

Meghalaya 

32 

7 

W. Bengal 

73 

85 

Orissa 

142 

262 

Rajasthan 

160 

3> 

Karnataka 

102 

30 

Kerala 

60 


The ligei pui'cct would ensure comp¬ 
lete protection to the tiger species in 
seven specially selected reserves for 
scientific, economic, aesthetic, cultural 
and ecological purposes The reserves are 
at Manas (Assam), Palamau (Bihar), 
Simlipal iOrissa), the Corbett National 
Paik (U P), Melghat (Maharashtra), 
Bandipur (Karnataka) and Sundarbaos 
(W. Bengal). 

There will be no commercial ex¬ 
ploitation of the habitat in these reser¬ 
ves for six years and anti poaching 
operations will be strengthened. 


The horn of a rhir.o sells at Rs. .3.1,000 a 
pound in the black market. The official 
rate is Rs. 1,200 only. No wonder the 
poachers never let go. The areas ol 
greatest demand lor rhino horns are 
Chum, South East Asm and Africa, 
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There are at present more than 130 

national paiks and sanctuaries. The better 

known among them arc listed below: 

A.P 

1 Paklial Sanctuary, near Warangal- 

Assam 

2 Manas Sanctuary, in north Kamarup u 
situated among the foothills of the 
Himalayas. It is famt^us for wild 
buffaloes and rhinoceros It offers lire 
lishing grounds for mahscer and 
bokar. 

1 Kaziranga Sanctuary, near Manas, is 
the original home of the rhino. The 
number of rhinos ins increased over 
the years to aboiir jn 1972. 

W. Bengal 

'! JaUhpara Sanf'tuurv, in Jalpaiguri dis* 
Irict is well known ftir the fast dis¬ 
appearing Bengal t'get and rhinos. 
The number of in iho sanctuary 

had come down lO -U) in 1972. 

Bihar 

Hazarthayh Snncitiiiiy 

PalauMu Sanctuuf, one ol the sanc- 

tii.i; ies chose:' ''ot ibc Pmiect Tii.'or 

(i’.jaiMt 

7 fj’/r Forest, the ho;n'.‘ iT ihc Asia'ic 
lion 

vM Nat Sur -var, D id sanciuaiy, fi.'i km. 
from Alicmedabvd 

K-irnataka 

•1 Bandipur Sa'^cluri i, a Project Tiger 
sanctuary. 

10 Jaftffcr VaUev in Chickmagalorc Dist 

11 RaiiffnathitlL' biid sanctuaiy). Serin¬ 
ga paiam. 

Kashmir 

12 Dachiyaiu Sanctuarv for Kashmir 
Stag, about 35 kins from Srinagar 

Kci ala 

'3 Perivar Sanctuary, for gaiir, the so- 
called Indian bison and elephants 

MP 

i'l Shivpurt National Park, once the game 
preserve of the old rulers of Gwaiior, 
is 61 sq. km in area. It is famous for 
chiakara, leopaids, wild pigs, chitals 
etc. 

15 Kanhc National Park, in Mandia Dis- 

. trict ii. 97 sq miles m area. One of 
the sanctuaries chosen for Project 
Tiger, it IS the home of bara-singa or 
swamp di.cr, gaiir, sambar, barking 
deer, sloih bear, hyena etc. 


Handoftarli Sanctuary. 

Maharashtra 
Borivilli National Park. 

Melghal Sanctuary one of the sanc¬ 
tuaries for Project Tiger 

Taroba National Park. 

Orissa 

Simlipal National Park, one of the 
Project sanctuaries. 

Rajasthan 

Ghana Bird Sanctuary, Bharatpur, is 
the most famous bird sanctuary in 
India. It is a marshy depression of 
about 7,000 acres near Bharatpur, and 
the home of many w'intcr immigrant 
birds as well as indigenous birds. The 
tf*rcsls around the swamp contain 
spotted deer, blue bulls f nilgai), black 
buck, wild bcai.s and sambars. 

22 Ranfliaoihor Sanctuary, one of the 
sanctuaiics of Proicc; Tiger. 

2.1 Sail ska Sanct.icry. 

1. Nadu 

24 Miulmnalai Sanctuary. 

VP 

25 Corbett PurA. t(ic chief home 

of tigers and one of the Project 
Tiger sandUtilies, is 200 ;.q. miles 
in area. It is named after a famous 
Knglish hunter anti noturalist, Tim 
Corbett. 

26 Rajaji Gtonc Saw ^uary. Sabaranpur 
district. 

27 Chandiaprahlia 35 miles) now the 
.second home ot the Gii lion. 

Wild Life j 

Many species of wild life, all over : 
the world are now in danger of I 
, extinction The Intcnalional Union i 
for the Conservation of Nature j 
(I. U. C. N.; have in their publication j 
Red Data Book listed the specie j 
endangered. The list mentions, 17 j 
kinds of deer, 28 kinds of antelopes, ■ 
gazelles, goats, .sheep, three kinds j 
of rhinoceros, three kinds of wild 
; ass, tue only true wild norse known, 1 
; the trgcf, the Asiatic lion, chccta, ' 

' Spanish lyn.\', the mountain gorilla 
and the urang-utan among land , 
animals ami Ihc blue wtiale, the 
humpback and the bowhead whales 
\ among marine animals 

Morges, SwUzerland, Router. I 
I March 22, 1973. j 
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TOURISM in India is handled by the 
Dcp'irtment of Tourism, in the Ministry 
of Tourism and Civil Aviation. It functions 
under a Direci orate of its own The fun¬ 
ction of this Directorate is both promo¬ 
tional and organisational. It is respon¬ 
sible, on the one hand for attracting 
tourists by disseminating information with¬ 
in India and abroad about the places of 
tourist intciv>t and, on the other, for im¬ 
proving conditions within the country, such 
as provision of bi-ttcr communication and 
transport facilities, hotel accommodation 
to ensure convenience and comfort of 
the tourists. The Directorate works in close 
co-operation witli the India Tourism 
Devclopmetii Corporation which as a public 
secto! utidci taking, is in charge of the 
commeicidl enterprises connected with 
tourism -.iich us construction and manage- 
nn-nf of nolei-. maintenance of taxi and 
long disc’iicc eotch services construction 
and maii.'g-’m‘'’it tif molds, and restau¬ 
rants 

Touiisin is big business Toiiiists, the 
world over, have spent, according lo Mrs. 
Tamby Vaio/a, Comniissionci for Touri¬ 
sm, Mahara^ht'a* a sumofRs. I ISDOcrores 
m I%‘^ wliic'i rose to Rs. 1S750 crores in 
a use of (•>?• percent According t(' 
the t 'roth'mn Dif^cst, published by Spcietc 
Gencraie, Pans, the total tourist icccipts, 
around th-. wo:lu. .imoiinted to s 28,00U 
million in 1 India could well have taken 
a goodh' shoo of it. if only our t(>uri5t 
authoiitifs knew how. 

But with a Ministerial wing set apart 
(or tourism and a Development C\>rpoi- 
alion dedicated lo it, we have yet to learn, 
how to make the best out of our tourist.- 
Spain with a population of only .11 million 
earns Rs ciores worth of foreign ex¬ 
change one billion dollars) fiom tourists 
every year. 1 his ii more or less equal to 
the consortium aid which India receives 
annually as loan from outside. Greece, a 
tiny hit of land compared lo India, earns 
a.s much us 100 million dolloars from 
tourism. In conlr isi, India, with its hoary 
antiqiuty. its innumerable myths and 
leecnds, its scenic contrasts, its quaint 
customs, colnurfid festivals, its Taj, Ajanta 
and Kajuralio could only earn S 34 mi'lion 
in 1966. 

-* .See Commei^i- Suppieincnt. .Ian. 26, 
1074 . 


As Mrs. Tambay-Vaidya says '‘Despite 
the immense potential, India still shares 
only a negligible fraction of the world 
turn over, from tourism, 0 25, to be 
precise." 

Tourist receipts arc more than a wel¬ 
come addition to our income. They arc 
a desperate necessity. We have been labour¬ 
ing under a chronic trade deficit, for years 
together Our balance of payments, has 
also been running against us We have 
been trying hard to convert our trade de- 
iicil into a surph.i.s, without avail, so far. 

It is here, ihai tourist income, comes in 
handy. It will svell our 'msecn balanci^.i 
of payments and thus neutralise our v'slhlc'-j 
adverse balance of trade. 

"A small countfv like Spain, which is 
about 1/6th of India :n si/e, earned foreign 
exchange worth ‘.2611 nul’ion or Rs. 19.‘'0 
croies. (40 r<2r cent <4' its tolal foreign 
exchange earnings last year through 
tourism!' Greece, Irchmd, roi tugal, Yugr 
„slavia and Turkey earned as much as 21.'', 
17 5, 16.9, 14.1 and 6 4 per cent respec-1 
lively of their t.iial fo.rcign exchange f 
earning, f.'om ''In comparison’' 

says Mrs lambay-V-u iy<) ‘oui acliicvemen!, 
in this regard is very msigi'in.-ant.’ 

And vet, we fake piide tn iii.r fact, that j 
the number of tour-;’.. visi:ing India, ha- 
shown a rise of N1 per c.*nt, between 196a 
and J9‘/2 and that our exchange earning- 
have shown c corresponding increase. We 
say, that this is a growth rate, much largn . 
than the total world gtowl’) rale and put | 
ourselves, on our b.'«c!:s, our misei . 
able performance 

If we must make a lything out of our 
tourist potential, we must lirst learn, that 
the customer is always righi, even when 
he is demonstrably wrong. Tourists aic 
our customers. They do no* come heic 
to drink at the fount of imlia’s infinue 
wisdom It is only the hippies’ wh-' 
make this claim. And hippies, as every 
body knows, arc more of an econonr- 
liabilily, than an asset for (he coiintr. 
The tourists who come here, come to rel;'v| 
and enjoy themselves, riiey do not hi. 
being lectured lo, any more ih.an wc cU'.j 
But our leaders insist on stulTing then'j 


■|- Mrs. Tambay-Vaidya. 
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\^^th advice, and telling them, what is 
p>od for them. So, instead of giving them, 
uhat they want, we give them, what we 
liiink, is good for them. And they go 
elsewhere where they will get what they 
want and no K'clurcs 

“Apart from this irritating attitude 
.'f the authorities, there are specific 
actors, that keep the tourists away from 
Muha. Excessive bureaucratic formalities 

,it landing centres, indifferent travel faci¬ 
lities inside the country, shortage of 
iccoraniodation in medium-sized hotels, the 
exorbii'-ml charges of porters, taximen and 
r.idcrs, the neve*" ending nuisance of 
..,'ggM*-, ind the irksome provisions re¬ 
garding drink arc svime of the littL'things 
that counts for much in tourist traffic. 
Hut our government seems to think that 
lese trihss tlo not matter at all. 


Ky passing India 

What is intriguing about tourist tiaffic 
'T in lia, IS that for every tourist wdio 
'.omes to India, two overlly the country 
A recent survey conducted at the Santa 
Ciuz international air port at Bombay, 
dunved that 71.5 per cent of the persons 
.nterviewed did not have sufficient time at 
Their disp.isai to visit India on their 
ei.Trent trips abroad, 9.2 pci cent had 
•• isitcd India previously and 4.3 per cent 
siat'.-d tliat t';^y were not interested. The 
government appears to he completely 
satisfied with the results of this survey. 
Vftci all, only 4.3 per cent tourists, say 
dial they are not interested in visiting 
India The rest were interested, some of 
'hem had, already visited India and the 
• ithers, would have visited, if only they 
had the time. The naivette of the govern - 
iient is truly astonishing. 

It is evident that the 72.5 per cent, 
who pleaded lack of time were, only 
indulging in the diplomatic language of 
' ourtesy, in contrast to the 4 3 per cent, 
who bluntly said they were not interested. 
These (the 72.5 per cent) had lime enough 
lor other places but little time fur India. 
Who would take such an excuse seriously? 

Foreign Exchange. The tourist trade is 
'ssentially a foreign exchange earner. But 

foreign exchange receipts ha\ en’t kept pace 
With the increase in tourist numbers. 


Table 140 

Foreign FiXchangc earnings from tourism 


Year Anidiint P^'rcentage 

(Rs cn/rex' iticreas'e 

I9b7 25.1« n.4 

1968 2t..l2 4,9 

1969 33.11 25.3 

1970 3.S.03 14 8 

1971 40.3S 6 2 


Source* Lca/i. /'inies, March 25, 1973. 

The reason for (his disparity is not 
clear The ' hwcrnmcni thinks that a 
good percentage of foreign exchange 
brought into the coiinMy, is illegally 
diverted into unofficial channels. So the 
tlovernment has directed all hotels in 
India as from 1-11-1973 to accept pay 
ment of biiK of foreign nationals and 
non-re‘>ident Indiana m forc-gn exchange 
only fills e'Ap:clc<' to reduce, if 
not Uiminal:, :ii-‘ leakage of Lireign 
exchange ' 

I'ojirist Cciifres in India \ 

Mount Abu iRajasthan), Agra 'UP). 
-Ahmcdabad (<>’uiai.it , -Viinta and Ellora 
Maliurashtra , Ajmer tRajasthan;, Alla¬ 
habad UP,, Alnmra (UP', Alwar 
(R'ljasihan', Amrusar tPunjab', .Ainang.!- 
haU cMaharashtra), Badami 'Karnataka), 
Bangalore Karnataka'. Biroda (Gujarai 
Bharalpiir (Rajasinani, Bhubaneswar 
'Orissai, Bijapiir Karnataka), Bikaner 
(Rajasthan), Bomhav ;M.iharashlra), 
Hrindavan (UPf, Buddha (hav.i (Bihar', 
Calcutta W- Bengal , Cape Comoiin (T. 
Nadu’, Cliaiidlyarh 'Haryana', Conjec- 
varam (T. Nadu), Chitlor 'Rijasthan), 
Cochin (Kerala;, Coonoor ^T. Nadu), 
Darjeeling (W Bengal), Delhi -(Old and 
New)— Territory of Delhi , Ernakulam 
(Kerala), 1 .itehpur ' 5.!P■, Golconda (APi, 
Gwalior 'MP). MiKhid Kainataka), 
Hampi (Karnataka , Hutdwar (UP), Hy¬ 
derabad-.Secunduabad (AP), Jaipur • Raja¬ 
sthan;,Jamshedpur 'Bihar),.Todhpur (Raja¬ 
sthan , Jog Fails or Gersoppa I alls (Karna¬ 
taka), Jiinagadh (Guiarat , Kashmir (J & 
K. Stale), Khajuraho ' MP), Kodaikanal 
(T Nadu>, Kolar Gold Fields (Karnataka), 
Konarak (Orissa). Kottayam (Kerala), 
Kovalam Kerala), Kulu Valley (Himachal 
Pradesh , Lucknow lUP), Madras (T. 
Nadu I, Madurai T Nadui, Mahabieswar 
(Maharashtia , Matheran (Miiharashtra). 
Mathura (UP;, Mussooric UP), Mysore 
City ' Karnatak 0 Nalynda (Bihar;, Nandi 
durg (Karnataka , Nasik (Maharashtra). 

^ Sec Statei of the Union, ft^r details. 
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Ootacamund or Ooty (T. Nadu), Pach- 
marhi (MP), Patna (Bihar), Poona 
' Maharashira), Porbandar (Gujarat), 
Prabhas Patan (Gujarat), Puri-Jagannath 
Puri (Orissa), Ramcswaram (T. Nadu,) 
Ranchi (Bihar), Sanchi (MPi, Santiniketan 
iW. Bengal), Sasaram (Bihar), Sevagram 
(Maharashtra)Shrayanabclgola(Karnataka') 
Srirangapatana(Karna(aka ■, Sivasamudram 


(Karnataka), Shillong (Meghalaya), Simla 
(Himachal Pradesh), Srirangam (T. Nadu), 
Tanjore (T. Nadu), Tiruchirapally (T. 
Nadu), Trivandrum (Kerala), Thekkady 
(Kerala\ Udaipur (Rajasthan) and« 
Varanasi or Kasi (UP). 

* Source: Report for 1972-73, Ministry of 
Tourism. 
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Tourist Arrivals in India 
(Monthly averages'' 

iln number) 

/?r Him!-- ,'/ unns/yor' /?' (ountiy of origin 
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1,658 696 

735 

316 

885 

4,857 

496 
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3,601 

404 

1.500 786 

902 

410 

992 

5,680 

498 

449 

3,334 

515 

1,381 968 

1,479 

635 

911 

6,857 

569 

533 

4,230 

519 

1,709 1,363 

1.603 

770 

775 
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Includes Singupore. 

Source: Ministry i,f Tourism £.■' Civil Aviation 
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There are at present 21 States constituting the Union ol (Sec page 292) 

The administrative pattern of all the Slates is the same, with a tiovonior at the 
head assisted by a Council of Ministers, under a Chief Minister responsible to the State 
legislatuie. State legislatures are mostly unicameral, consisting of oniy one Chamber, 
the Legislative Assembly. But fiive States have bicameral legislatures, consisting of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. They aie ~ Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


\rca: 276.S14 sq. km. 

Population: 4.1,502,708 

Principal Language: Telugu 
Capital: Hyderabad 

Governor: Khandubhai K Desai 

chief Minister: J Vcngal Rao 

Legislative Council 

Chairman: Thota Ramaswami 

Legislative Asscmhlv 

Speaker: P Ranga Reddi 

Chief Justice: Cropal Rao Ekbote 

Physiography 

Andhra Pradesh is the fifth iargest 
State in India, both in repect of area 
and population. Bounded by M P and 
Orissa in the north, the Bay of Bengal in 
the east, T. Nadu and Karnataka in the 
south and Karnataka and Maharashtra in 
the west, A P provides the major link bet¬ 
ween the n-'’'th and the south of India. 
The northern areas of A P are mountai 
nous with an annual rainfall of 45 to 50 
inches. The highest peak Mahendragiri 
t Ises 4,920 ft. above the sea level • As we 
go further south, the rainfall comes down to 
20 inches annually. The climate is generally 
hot and humid. A P is principally fed by 
the south west monsoon; the north east 
monsoon contributing about one-third of 
the rainfall. 

The State may be divided into three 
distinct geographical units. 1. Coastal 
Plains. Along the coast there is a low- 
lying area which is wider in the middle 
and tapers oft into a narrow strip to the 
north. The region consists of the deltas 
built by the Krishna and Codavari rivers. 
2. Eastern Ghats. The Eastern Ghats are 
a chain of broken hills. In the north, the 
ghats spread out and reach elevations of 
900 m. to 1500 m. The hills are wooded 
but the vegetation is poor due to porous 
soils and low precipitation. 3- The Pene¬ 
plain. Between the eastern ghats and the 
coastal plains lies this area which has been 


reduced almost lo a plain by erosion 
The general feature- of tliis region is (liat 
of graded valleys and isolated hillocks 
breaking the monotony of t.he plains. 

Rivers'. The Krishna and Godavari are 
the major river .'y.-itrm;. that drain the 
Stale. The Godavari is the largest and the 
ftfoadest river of South India. Tuoga 
bhauia is an impoi lant trioutary of the 
Krishna. Other tmporiatit rivers are Pennai 
Vamsadhara and Nagavali. All 
these rivets arc rain-fed. and are of great 
economic significance to the State because 
of their rich hydro-power and irrigation 
potential. 

History 

The history of Andhra Pradesii is 
!he history of the Andhia* Tnc Andhras, 
originally an Aryan race migrated to the 
south of the Vindhyas where they mixed 
with the non Aryan stocks. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh first enters history as part of the 
great Mauryan empire. On the death of 
Asoka, the Mauryan emperor, an Andhra 
chieftain, Satavahana, established a small 
independent kingdom, round about mod¬ 
ern Hyderabad. Tlie Satavahana dynasty 
pioduced great rulers and conquerors, who 
converted the little principality into a 
mighty empire, that covered the whole ol 
Deccan, Maharashtra, Malwa and Kalinga. 
By about the 2nd century AD, the Sata- 
vabana power declined. 

The Pailavas rose on the ruins of the 
Satavanan-ds, but they remained south of 
the Krishna. Between Krishna and Goda¬ 
vari a new kingdom Vengi came into 
existence, while north of the Godavari, 
Kalinga again became independent. 

In the seventh century, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh passed under the Eastern Chalukyas. 
It was during the Eastern Chalukyan era, 
that Telugu literature opened out on its 
own with the composition of the Telugu 
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Mahabharata. The Tclugu laaguage, also 
acquired a script of its own, during this 
period. 

In the 13th century, the Kakatyas, 
with their capital at Warangal, dominated 
Andhra^ desa. In '321, the Tughlak Sultan 
of Delhi, captured the Kakatiya rulci and 
ended the dynasty. The Tughlaks never 
eared to annex the Kakaliyan dominions 
and four local kingdoms aiosc out of the 
Kakatiyan empiie. 

One of these four ki.ngdoms was 
Vijayanagar, foiindoJ in AD. The 

kingdom of Vijav.inagu. «oon grew into 


a mighty power, bringing within its fold, 
the whole of South India and much of 
Andhra desa. 

While the southern part of Andhra 
desa remained under Vijayanagar, the nor¬ 
thern parts were under the rule of Muslim 
sultans of the Deccan. One of these sultans, 
was Qutub Shahi who ruled over Tclengana. 
Tcicngana flourished under the Qutub 
Shahis. They laid the foundations of the 
city of Hyderabad. 

The Qutub Shahb, were humbled by 
the Mughal Fmperor Aurangazeb. who 
appointed Asaf Jah, as governor of the 
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Diccan. The Asaf Jaliis soon became in- 
Jependent rulers under the title of Nizam, 
ihe Nizams became involved in the 
Anglo-french wars in the Deccan and 
llnally entered into a subsidiary alliance 
with the British in 1800. 

The British had in the meantime 
jcqiiired seven coastal districts and four 
districts of the interior from the Nizam. 
They were incorporated into the Madras 
Presidency. 

Formation of the State 

When In.Iia became independent the 
I'elugu speaking population was distri¬ 
buted in .'iboui ?-l distiicts, 9 of them 
in the Nv.am's Dominions and 12 in the 
Madras Picsidcncy In n.sponse to the 
desire of the Tciugii speaking people, to 
have a State ol‘ their own, the first Andhra 
State wa> rormed on Sept 14, 1953 mer¬ 
ging li speaking districts of the 

Madras St.'iiv with Kurnot.las capital 

On Ni'V i,l'>'(i, in accordance with 
'.lie reconnnendations of the States Rc- 
v'lganisation CommissoMi, the Andhra 
Stale was enlarged, by the addition of 
nine distiicts formeily in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Hyderabad, the former capital 
of the Nizam, was made the capital of 
the cnio'-ged Andliia Slate. On April 1, 
t%0, SC), miles in the Chinglcput and 
S.dem districts in f. Nadu State, were 
given to ,\P in exchange for 405 sq. miles 
I’orn Chitti'or district transfer red to T. 
Nadu- 

Ap thu. -oiiMsied of three distinct 
legions 1) coastal legicm, made up of 
Light distiicts, generally called Andhra. 
Ij the interior icgion, consisting of four 
districts collectively known as Rayutaseema 
.<nd (3) Teh'tif'una region, comistlng of the 
capital of Hyderabad and nine adjoining 
districts. 

THE MULKI PROBLEM 

Andhra Pradesh inherited the Mulki 
problem from the old princely State of 
Hyderabad. The mulki question has a 
long hlstoiy. It began with a firman of 
the Nizam in 1918. The firman was 
i.tsued as a -service regulation to pacify 
ihe local population, who objected to 
foreigners that is people from other 
states —being i.nductcd into the service of 
• he Nizam’s Government. The service re¬ 
gulation says. “No person will be ap¬ 
pointed to any superior or inferio.*" service 
without the specific permission of His 
Exalted Highness, if he is not a mulki, 
in terms of the rules laid down”. Mulkis 
were defined as persons who by birth, 


descent, niairiago or domii.de, were citi¬ 
zens of the Hyderabad Stale. The mulki 
rules, in other words, made public posts 
a prcseivc of the local population. 

When the Hyderalsad State was ab- 
soibed into the Indian Union, and most 
of it became part of Andiira Pradesh, 
the mulki rules continued to iiperate in 
the new State. The Indian Constitution, 
which became clfective. on .lamuiy 26, 
1956, drastically changed ilie opeiaiion ot 
the mulki rules. Under art. 35 (b' tlie 
mulki lules were allowed fo continue on 
the restricted base of residential qudi- 
lication, until such time, as the Parliament, 
altered, amended or repealed them. 

!n the meantime a gciitiem.in's agree¬ 
ment was concluded in 1956. b“iwccn 
the Teicngana and Andhia leaders, under 
which siibordinute posts, were icscrveo 
for the mnlkics, for a period ol' Ine years 
This meant tlial highej caJies were open 
to all and that qualilicaitons like birth 
or descent or niifriage were iii) longer 
relevant. Only the residential quali catior- 
remained and tins for inferio. posts and 
for a period of live years. 

This agreement was irai.alatcU into 
law by the Puhliv Lihplovmcnl' Require- 
meiit as to Resuimuf) \ct, Under 

this Act, mulki rules and oih:r similar 
rules, obtaining in ilic States and Terri¬ 
tories of india were abolished except 
in Manipur. Tripura, Himachal Pradesh 
and the Tclengana region in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The mulki question, had fiom the 
outset, become entangled, with the 
question of a separate identity for 
Tclengana. within the Andhra State. Tlic 
Tclengana region wa, economically and 
culturally backward compared to coastal 
areas of Andhra Pradesh The Tclengana 
people feared that in the new Stale, 
they would be overwhelmed, politically 
and economically by the p. oplc ol 
Coastal Andhra. Then fears m this re¬ 
gard, were voiced by ihc St'ites' Re or¬ 
ganisation Commission as follovvs: “li 
will be in the interest of Andhra, as 
well as Teicngana, if, for the present 
the Teicngana area is constituted into a 
separate State, to be known as Hyderabad 
State” with the provision for iis uni¬ 
fication with Andhra, later on The 
Commission pointed out iha. “if, how¬ 
ever, our hopes for the development of 
the environment and conditions congenial 
to the unification of the ar.as, do noi 
materialise and if, public opinion in 
Tclengana, crystallises itself against the 
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unification of the two states, Teiengana, 
will have to continue as a separate 
State”. 

But the Union Government under 
Nehru, was opposed to the paitition of 
the State, in any manner. Nevertheless 
the sentiments of the Tclcngaiia people 
were recognised by the amendment of 

Art- 371 of Constitution (1956), which 
provided for a Regional Committee for 
Teleugana, within the framework of the 
Andhra State The other concessions given 
to the Telcngana region included (l)thc 
continuance of th.' miilki rules <2i the 

stipulation that the Chief Minister or 
Deputy Cnief Miuisler of tlic State, 
should be hum the Telcngana legion (3'i 
a 40 per cent icprcscntatiun for Telengana 
in the State Cabinet and i the provision, 
that all surplus revenues horn the 
Telengana region, would be spent exclu¬ 
sively for Telcngana. 

Th' arrangement worked for about 
13 years. When signs of unresi became 

evident. These eamc in ihe wake of a."' 
economic stagnation in the State, followed 
by mounting unemployment Thoiigii 
unemployment was a nation-wide phe 
nomcnon, it assumed specie*! Importance 
in Andhra, in the context of the tniilki 
rules The number of job seekers in 
Andhra Pradesh increased from 1.6 
lakh in 1967 to 2 2 lakli in I96v ana 
j 39 lakh in 197!.^ The educated 
unemployed, formed a sizable portion of 
the total number of unemployed, from 
matric.ilates upwird to po-.t graduates, 
and professional graduates in engineering, 
medicine, agriculture and technology. The 
main source of employment for these 

people was the Slate Government. Now, 
the simple fact was that ihc State 
Government could not absorb all or even 

a majority of the educated unemployed. 
But the Andhras blamed their unemploy¬ 
ment on the n:u/Li rules, while the 
Tclenganitcs complained that the Andhras 
were pushing them out of higher cadres, 
by their superior qualifications" 

In 1969 the Supreme Court struck 
down the Public Employment Act, on the 
ground, that it discriminated against 
some people on the basis of a residential 
qualification in a partirular area af the 
State. The Tclenganitcs felt, that their 

Source' nireclor tk'neial of Employmeat 

and Training. 


only protection against the Andhras was 
taken away. And liots broke out. 

The Mulki Rules Act of 1972 was 
passed to rectify the legal defects of the , 
Public Employment Act and to restore 
the Mulki rules, although in an attenuated 
form. The Act fixed a deadline between 
1977 and 1930, when the mulki rules 
would cease aliogcthcr. The Supreme 
Court upheld the Mulki Rules Act. This 
time, the Andhras started the riots. 

Whatever niiy have been the reasons 
and whether they were justifiable or not, 
the riots spread like wild fire, accompa¬ 
nied by arson and destruction of public 
property, disr.ipiion of communications 
and what not- The popular ministry in 

the State, unable lo stem the tide of rising^ 
riots resigned on January !7, 1973 The'^ 

President toi.k (n\r the Govern.'nent on 
Januaiy 13, 197.3 With ihc .tSsumption 
of government by the Prcsidcni, the riots 
began to subside 

What emerged iiom the riots, was a 
demand for the paitiiion of the State 
into two. The Cc-ntial Government ic 
iused to consider the •'incstion of bifur¬ 
cation. A six poiri formula was put for¬ 
ward by the Prime Mini.>ter, as a com 
promise. The fornula was generally 
accepted and peate wa-* restoicd in the 
State The President:.' re)e was icriiiiuatcd 
on lOrh Dec v.'.'icn a popular mi 

nistiy under J Vengai Ran loctr twer. 

The SIX point forma!.! has ncen incor¬ 
porated into the Cnnstitulion (Thirty Sc 
cond Amendment I Bill, 1973, which has 
been passed by both houses f Parliament 
The Bill has been sent to the state Icgi- , 
slaturcs under Art, 368 i2i of the const!- 
tiition foi raiification. As the si.\-point 
formula provides for the continuation 

of the Mulki Rules, the Mulki Rules 
(Repeal) Hill—has been enacted by the 
Parliament. The Mulki Rules, which have 
wrought so much liavoc and destruction 
in the state, have thus lieeri buried for 
ever. 

Administration 

The legislature consists of two houses 
the Legislative Assembly and ‘he Legis 
lative Council. The Assembly consists of' 
287 elected members and one nominated 
member. The Council consists of 90 
members. 12 of whom are nominated and 
the rest elected 
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The Slate is divided into 21 districts. 


Tabic 142 
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Andbra Region 
! Ananlapur ko', Anantapur 

19.1 

211532! 

' Chlttoorui 

Chiltoor 

15 8 

2285536 

? Cuddapah.'c 
4 Hast 

Cuddapait 

15.4 

1577267 

Godavari 

Kakinada 

10.9 

3087262 

5 Guntur 

Guntur 

11,4 

2844488 

) Krishna 

Masuli- 

patanam 

8.7 

2493574 

7 Kurnool "i 

Kurnool 

18.8 

1982090 

? Ncllore 

Nell ore 

13.2 

1609617 

1 Ongole 

Ongole 

17.6 

1019995 

' Srikakuiam 

Srikakuiam 9 7 

2589991 

1 Vi.sakha- 

Visf k ha- 



patnam 
: West 

pat r.am 

13.7 

286536.. 

Godavari 

Eluru 

7.8 

2374306 


Total 

162 1 

27684813 

Teiengana Region 



13 AdiJabad 

Adilabad 

16.3 

rSS.348 

14 Hyderabad 
'5 Kanmnagar 

Hyderabad 

Karira- 

7.7 

2791762 

nagar 

11.8 

I963928 

16 Khammam 

Khammam 

15.9 

1369892 

17 Mahbub 

Malibub 



nagar 

nagar 

!8 4 

19320(^2 

18 Mcdak 

.Sangareddi 

9.7 

1467944 

!9 Nalgondd 

Nalgonda 

14.2 

1819738 

20 Nizaraabad 

Nizamabad 

8.0 

1313268 

2l Waraogal 

Warangcil 

12-9 

1870933 


Total 

114 9 

15817895 

Total Andhra Praaesh 

277 0 43.502708 


* Provisional 

.11 Kayal.sccma Reifioii. 

Source: Census ol Andhra Pradesh 
Statement 1 


Economic Structure 

The economic structure of AP broadly 
resembles that of India as a whole Apri- 
calture is the mainstay of the economy. 
.\ccording to the 1971 Census, nearly 71 
per cent of the working population was 
engaged in agriculture and allied activities 
in -the Stale as in the country. However, 
in AP 37.4 per cent of the total working 
population derived their livelihood as 
agricultural workers as against 25 76 
Per cent for the country- 
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Some Basic Facts 

Percemage to working force 

(a) Cultivators 3.’'.2 43..1 

(b) Agricultural lab.ujrcrs 37.9 26.3 

(c) Non-agricultura! 

worhc's 29.9 30.4 

Percemage of villages electrified 

as on March 31, 1974 37,5 27.3 

Per capita value added by 

manufactuic in Rs. (l‘■65,. 23 48 

Bank ofTices per lukh of popu¬ 
lation ^Deccrnb.“r-end 19/3)2.7 3.0 

Per capita income in 

Rs. 0970-71} 545 633 

Soifcc: Coii'.nici I'l' 

Agi icuituie 

Andiua Ptad.'sli IS .sinp'u: Mato in 
food gram prodiiCMon O' J leads al! other 
stau^s in the producii j c‘ tobacco. It 
accounts for tnorc tsusn ‘J'> per cent of 
Virginia tobacco p>c>dtjc d in India, in 
chillies and oilseeds, AP proJiicc,’ 31 and 
20 per cent lespcclivcly o,'all India pro¬ 
duction. In castor seeds, the state accounts 
for about 46 per cent id l!ic total Indian 
crop. 

'J;ib!e 544 


Area and Production ci Priuc'pai crops 
(I97J-73) 


Crops 

A rca 

Pl't 'llitC" 

Yieul per 


(Mccl.) 

Lon (iWi'.' 
L ■tines) 

hectare 

Rice/Autumn 

9605(.'O 

i4:76(V) 

US6 kgs 

Rjcetv. inter'; 

99(m0:'' 

1322400 

1327 kgs 

Rice (.summer) (iZi -Oa 
(000 
(Hectaic 

893700 

000 

; tonnes) 

1439 kgs 

Jo war Khaiif 

‘125'.9 

4iy.! 

335 kgs 

Rabi 

1274 9 

(Ah 0 

503 kgs 

Bajra 

Maize 

433.7 

133 5 

308 kg.s 

247.3 

229 3 

927 kgs 

Ragi 

199.6 

! 77 3 

888 kgs 

Small millets 

560.5 

125 6 

224 kgs 

Tur 

170 1 

36.4 

2(4 kgs 

Other pulses 

950-3 

180.3 

190 kgs 

Groundnut 

1299.2 

«96.8 

690 kgs 

CastorsecJ 

272 7 

45.5 

167 kgs 

Sesamum 

201.2 

22.5 

112 kgs 

Cotton 

302.8 

114.5 

68 kgs 

Mesla 

91.5 

409 .8 

808 kgs 

Sugarcane((gur) 120.7 

1021.7 

8323 kgs 

Cane 

120.7 

:)2’.)9.2 


DrychsDies 

1 . 39.0 

69.7 

501 kgs 

Coriander 

89. H 

17 8 

198 kgs 

Tobacco 

212.3 

155.9 

734 kgs 

Source: Oureau of Economics & 

Slatiblici), 

Ministry of Varicuiturc. 
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Irrigation. AP is a land of rivers. The 
major and medium rivers of the Slate bring 
in about 150 million cubic f'ct of water. 
More than 27 per cent of the net sown 
aiea in II,e Slate is irrigated, against the 
average of 20 per cent for the country. Of 
the total irrigated area, the Andhra region 
accounts for 72 per cent and the Tclcngana 
region for 28 per cent Tanks and canals 
arc the main sources of iiligation. Rice 
claims 80 percent of the total irrigated area 
in tl.c State. 

labic 145 


Net .Vrea irrigated by Sourcc.s of 
Irrigation 



(l.akh HcclJii-s) 

Sourds 

, to 

107/ 


71 

Total 

71 

Total 

Canals j 15 ? 

47. S 

l.i.2 

50.7 

Tanks 11.1 

3\5 

S.i 

27.1 

Wclls£ 5.1 

15.4 

.5 7 

IS.'/ 

Other souices 1 1 

1.3 

i 0 

3.3 

Total 33 1 

loot) 

30.0 

lOd.O 

■] ineludcs tiovernmenl 

Canals. 

£ Includes Tube 'veils. 

uiid 

Private 


Sourct': laireau >,t I'^coiioiiui'h und Siatibtic.-, 
Aiidliru Pradesh. 1972-y.t. 

Table 14() 

Irrigation Projects 

.\unu-ufut Oi-srnptU'n ih'ni'ln 

• uTii ir 
//('(7.7I.M J 

K. C.Ca-uil HitJ ji'fitxi .miL in,.,;! 
Improvements (d SunkesuIa 
.Anicut across Tu,igabhadra 
river, a in binary of river 
Krishna in Kurnool and 
Cuddapah dislricl.s. i2J.21‘)4 

Kadam. Across Kadain, rivci a 
libutary of tiv' tJodavari in 
Adilabad district. 34,400 

Nagarjuna Sugar Across the 
Krishna river in Nalgonda 
district about 144 km fioni 
llydeiabad 830.000 

Pochau>!Hui, About 5 km. upst'.cuin 
■'f S ■ ” bridgeat-io-i’ them r 
Godavaii in Nirmal ti'luk of 
Adilabad ciistiict. 230,tv70 

T'l’gi/l'haih-u Lnw Le\cl Cana! 

R'jhf hank of the 
Tungabhadta Dam, across 
the river Tungabhadra 60,247 

Timgahhadra High Level Canal 
The high level sluices on tnc 
right side of the Tungabhadia 
Dam. 103,822 


.Animal Husbandry. In respect of 
livestock population, AP stands fourth 

.ifler UP, MP, and Rajasthan in the coun- 
tiy and ranks first in poultry and sheep 
population. The sheep population consti¬ 
tutes about one- fourth of the total live¬ 
stock population. Animal husbandry is the 
mainstay of the State's predominantly 
agricultural economy. The contribution by 
the livestock sector comes to about one 
tenth (if the State income. 

The Stale has certain world-famous 
breeds of cattle of which the Ongole breed 
is the most reputed. With the early matu- 
iity of the exotic breeds such as Jersey, 
Brown .Swiss, Holestcin, Fresian and 
Guernsey, a considerable increase in milk' 
produclion has been achieved.The grass¬ 
land and fodder resources of the State 
aic ‘i.nisfactory. 

Table 147 


Lheslock and Poultry Pupulatiun 

1972t 


C-illlc (total'. 

12.525,047 

it’illAloe*- iolan 

7,027,92p 

Sheep 

8,250,742 

Goats 

4,307.84:' 

Horse: and Ponies - . 

24,223 

Camels 

311 

Pigs 

647,441; 

Other livestock 

65,874 

Livestock total 

32,876,420,,) 

Fowls. Ducks etc 


including Turkeys ... 

18,781,722 


Souice: Bureau of Economics and 

SUitistu Andhra Pradesh 1972-73. 

Forests occupy 61.17 lakh hectares oi 
22.3 per cent of the geographical area in 
the State. The main forest belts lie in 
north, north east and south. Dense forests 
arc found in the districts of Srikakulam 
Visakhapatnam, E. Godavari, W. 
Godavari and Kurnool- The important 
forcsi products arc timber, firewood, 
charcoal,bamboos, beedi leaves and sandal¬ 
wood 
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Table 148 

Value of Forest Produce 

(Rs. Lakhs) 


Species Value 



1970 

1971- 

1972- 


71 

72 

7S 

limber 

368.30 

m-iQ 

364.60 

l ire wood and 
charcoal 

62.04-^ 

48.30 

40.86 

Bamboos 

51-25 

47 OS 

39.91 

Beedi Leaves 

89.66 

382-441- 

354.50 

Other Minor 
Forest Produce 

.18.0.51 ■ 

.31 35 

22.39 

Tob'l 

6 9.30 

906.3 7 

822.26 


’ Ki.. laMis bcint' IIil' vuluu ol 

t>aiuk‘l wo(i(l. 

’I'liL" I'lcri’asc in thi value (il beoili leaves 

IS due Lo llie nutiiiimlisation (d tlie cnl- 
leetioii and selling; <if the beedi leat de- 
jiartniemally- 

•' Ineludcs ami leddor. 

Sourte' Cliief (^onservatm u! Fiircsls. And¬ 
hra Piailesh. 

Fishi'ries n-e Stale has a lon^'coast¬ 
line of 1,000 km with an average width 
o!' 32 km of continental shelf extending 
the lishlng grounds to an area of about 
32.000 sq km. and large number of rivets 
covering a total length of about 1,500 km. 
Besidcs thes- tanks, ponds, reservoirs and 
lakes cover an aica of eight lakh hectares. 
The commercially important varieties of 
marine fish are sardine, whitebait, jew- 
trsh, seer, mullet and pomfret. 

Tabic 149 

Fstiinate.s of Pruduclion of Murine and 
Inland tish, 1972 

(’000 Tonnes) 

Marine Inland Total 

Andhra Region 113.68 73.54 187.22 

fclengana Region- 20.54 20.54 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 113.68 94.08 207.76 

.SV'HrfC.'Dircctur of Fisheries, Andhra Pradesh. 

Minerals. AP is one of the important 
mineral producing States in India. In 1966 
the State ranked fourth among all the 


States in terms of the value of mincra] 
production and accounted for 6 per cent 
of the mineral production in India- 

The important minerals found in the 
State are coal, manganese ore, asbestos, 
barytes, mica, iron-ore, clay and lime, 
stone. Besides these minerals, deposits 
of graphite, steatite, ilmcnitc, gypsum, 
quart/ and silica arc al.so found. Recently, 
the Geological Survey of India has 
located promising copper and lead depo¬ 
sits at Agnigundala in the Guntur district 
and gold in Anantapur district. The 
reserves h.avc been provisionally placed 
at 6.57 million tonnes of copper-orc aiid 
10 62 million tonnes of lead-ores of 
various grades. Deposits of important 
iiiineials in the State ate mostly found in 
the Cuddapah, Kuinool, A'lantapui, 
Khanimam, Krish.na. L Cu^davari and 
W. Godavar: districts. 

The State lanks fourth anunig India's 
coal producing States, the first three 
being Bihar, W. Bengal and MP, Coal is 
the most inipoitant mineral of the State 
accounting for neaily foui-iiUhs of the 
total value of mineral production in the 
State. 

Next to Bihar and Raiuiiliaii, AP is 
the country's thud most important pro 
duccr of mica and silica sands. In terms 
of value of production, rnica stands next 
to coal in the State's economy. Tlic 
entire production comes fiom the Ncllore 
district alone. 

The State accounts for mvire than 75 
per cent of the production of chrysolite 
asbestos which i' used in the manufacture 
of abestos cement products, shingles, 
boards, plastic paints etc. 

Similarly AP has a virtual monopoly 
of barytes, which is mainly used in 
paints, textiles, paper, rubber, grama- 
phone records, printing inks. etc. The 
State accounts for three-fourths of the 
total production of barytes in the country. 
The State also ranks fifth in salt produc¬ 
tion and accounts for about 6 per cent of 
the couniiy’s salt o itpui 
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Table 150 

Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced 


SI. Minerals 1970 1971 1973 

No. 




Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



Cooo) 

COOO) 

COOO) 

(’000) 

COOO) 

COOO) 



Tonnes 

Rs. 

Tonnes 

Rs. 

Tonnes 

Rs. 

1 . 

Apatite 

4.8 

505 

4.7 

495 

8.5 

372 



(30) 


(42) 


(31) 



Asbestos 

0.3 

600 

0 6 

1,448 

0.8 

1,957 



(3) 


(4, 

(6) 


3. 

Barytes 

(17-8 

1,099 

51 5 

1,07.1 

38.4 

1,088 


(91 ■ 


'88) 


(83) 


4. 

(1) Bhallaciay 

■S 4 

111 

12 6 

266 

16.5 

284 


(100) 


(100) 


196) 



(ii) Chinaclay 

29 8 

257 

1'>.0 

199 

9 5 

113 


(Saleable crude' 

(15) 


(lOi 


(44) 



(iii) Clay (others) 


17 6 

170 

22.4 

217 V 




(9) 


'17, 


5. 

Coal 

3.805.0 

1,49,763 

4,450 

1,76 320 

5,030 

1,96,730 



(5) 

(6) 


l7) 

6 . 

Iron Ore (lumps; 

lll.l 

728 

113.1 

637 

158.3 

1,010 


^0 4' 


(0 4) 


(7) 


7. 

Limestone 

2,386,0 

12,991 

2,615 5 

14,2.13 

2,441.5 

10,403 

8 

Mica (including Crude (10) 


10 ) 


(10' 



Mine waste Scrap etc ') 6.5 

3,626 

6.7 

4,235: 

7 1 

4,833- 



(30) 


'35; 

(40) 



Manganc.se ore 

151.5 

3,838 

179-2 

4,257 

ni.o 

3,599 


(9) 


.10) 


(8) 



Note. The figures, in brackets arc the pticenlaiics ol the State Totals to the All liuUa 
Totals, 

Source’ Monthly Bulletin ol Mineral Statistics uml mlormation, November and Decctnbci 
1972 issued by Government of India, 

Excludes value ot inuie-wastc. Scrap etc. 


Power. Thanks to the large coal reserves 
and wafer resources, the power potential 
of the State is very rich. However, for 
various reasons, it has been possible so 
far to utilise only 8 per cent of the 
available power potential. 

Table IS I 


Installed Capacity, Generation and 
Consumption of Electricity 


Particular: 1970- 

1971- 

1972 

71 


73] 

Installed Capacity 
(Megawatts) 605.4 

668.1 

668.1 

Power Generated 
(M. Kwh) 2,875.3 

3,017.8 

3,028.0 

Power Purchased 
from other states 
(M. Kwh) 149.9 

276.6 

86.1 


Power consumed 
in station 
auNillarios 


(M. Kwh) 
Power Available 
for .sale 

115.9 140.8 156.9 

(M. Kwh) 

2,909.3 3.153.6 2.957.2 

+ Provisional. 

Source: Andhra 
Board. 

Pradesh Stats Electricity 

Towns And 

Villages Electrified 


The total number of Towns and 
Villages electrified in 1972-73 was 9984 . 
distributed under-Andhra Pradesh Region 
6673 and Telengana 3911. 

The number of p'.unpsets energised by 
1971 72, came to 212,204 for /»P -126.778 
for Andhra and 85,426 for Telengana- 
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Tabic 152 
Power Projects 


Name and Location 

Kothegiidam{ThcTtnaA) Situ.- 
ated in the Singaneri coal 
field area in Teleogaoa 
region. 

Machkund (Hydro)t. Adam 
at Jalaput 193 km. north 
west of Visakhapatnam 
and a diversion dam 
22.53 km. below Jalaput 
across the Machkund 
river. 

Nagarjunasagar Pumped 
Storage. I Hydro). This 
project envisages a power 
house at the toe of the 
Nagarjunasagar Dam 

Scllore (Thermal). At Padu- 
gapadu village 1.6 km. 
north of Ncllore town. 

Ramagundam (Thermal) 
Situated near Raraagun- 
dam Station in Tclengana 
region. 

Snsaiiam (Flydro) A dam 
across the river Krishna 
near Srisailam, Kurnool 
district. 

Silerii H. E (Lower' 
(Hydro). 

The project is located on 
the down stream of the 
Upper Sileru Project 
with a main dam at Don- 
karayi and a powcriiousc 
is located near Polloor 
about 24 km. from the 
Donkarayi dam. 

Timgabhadra (II. E.) 
Nellore 

Upper Sileru Hydro Powjr. 
(Hydro). 

The powerhouse is at Up¬ 
per Sileru 64 km. from 
Chintapally and a divers¬ 
ion weir at Guntawada 
across the river Sileru in 
Chintapally taluk of 
Vishakapatnam district. 


Installed capacity 

Stage I & II; 4 units of 60,000 
kW. each. Stage III: 2 units 
of 1 lO.t'OO kW. each 

Stage 1: 3 units of 21.25 MW 
each Stage II: 3 units of 21.25 
MW. each 


2 units of 50 MW each 


One gcnciating unit of 
30,000 kW 


Three units of 12,500 kW. each 
and '»ne unit of o2,500 kW. 


Stage 1: 4 units of 1 iO MW. 
each Stage li:3 units of 110 
MW each 

4 units of 100 MW. each 
under Stage ), and 2 units 
of loo V'W under Stage II. 


30 MW 


Two units of 60 MW each 


AreoK Benefited 

Whole of Andhra 
Pradesh, as power is 
fed into the State 
grid. 


Anantpur, Kurnool, 
Nellore, and Cudda- 
pah disiiici.s. 

Warangal, .Adilabad 
and Flyderabad 


Whole Stale as the 
power generated from 
the .station will be 
led mill :he Sliitegtid, 


do. 


Srikakulam, Visakha¬ 
patnam, Godavari 
(E. and W-) Krishna, 
Guntur and Nellore 
di.stiicis 


Joint venture of tlie Slate.s of A P and Oris.sa. 
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Industrial Production, .ludged even by 
Indian standards, AP is regarded an 
industrially backward state. The structure 
of industries in AP is heavily biased 
towards agriculture-based industries. I'ood 
and tobacco manufactures taken together, 
accounted for more than one-third of the 
industrial production. Agriculture based 
industries including textiles, accounted 
for about 70 per cent of the total factory 
employment 

Among the mineral-based industries, 
cement and asbestos cem^-'nl products arc 
the two important industries- Hyderabad 
and Visakhapatnam are the two main 
industrial centres in the Slate. 

Table 15.1 


Production of Selected Industries 


Particulars 

Unit 

1971 

1972 

Cotton 

Colton Picct 

Lakh Kgsi 

2')7 

267 

goods 

Lakh Mtis' 

.489 

299 

.lute 

F000T.)nncs i 

57 

58 

Rayon Yarn 

(’000 Kgs.) 

2,250 

2,472 

Rayon Fabrics 

’000 Mirs) 

4,87.2 

5,508 


Liquors: 


I'a) <\iuiUi'' 


spirits 

(000 Ltrs^ 

1,716 

4,992 

(b' others 

000 ! trs ■ 

10 464 

13.032 

Chemical 




Fciiiliseis 

' > oniK’.s 1 

6,50,952 

3,59,736 

Machim* T'l 

its ’O-'O RS 

) ('2,24 2 

69,780 

Asbestos 




Cemcni 

'. Fonnes) 

1,37,160 

l,4.t,376 

Cement 

tro;rii.'S 1 


! 7.80,572 

Coal 

OOi) 




Tonnes 

3,900 

.5,1.36 

Paper 

Tonnes) 

1,00,932 

96,732 

Vanaspathi 

Tonnes) 

16,080 

12,564 

Cigaictics 

Tonnes) 

1,448 

1,378 

.Sugar 

(Croiesi 

278 

450 

Generation 

of 



Electricity 

'Million 




(Kwh) 

3,005 

.1,154 

Barium Che¬ 




micals 

rOOO Kgs 

; 1,9.56 

1,980 

Sewing 




machines 

'000 Rs) 

26,484 

24,444 

Indian Do ' 

na- 



tors 

’000 RS 

26,964 

45,120 

Glass 

' 1 onnes 

12,864 

12,336 

Drugs and 




Pharmaceutics ’000 Rs' 

22.704 

29.688 

Manufacliiri 




of Bakery 




products 

t’OOO Rs' 

22,716 

26,052 

Source; Ourciu ol Kei'iionm-s anil 

Statistics. 
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Literacy and Education 

A. P. has a literacy percentage of 
24,57 which is lower than the all India 
average of 29.45. 


Table 154 


Literacy by Sex 

Number of Literates in Lakhs %of 
District Males Ferna- Total Lit- 

les eracy 


Andhra Region 


Anantapur 

3.7 

1.3 

5.0 

23 8 

Chilloor 

4.2 

1.6 

5.8 

25.4 

Cuddapah 

2 9 

! 0 

3.9 

24.7 

East Godavari 

5.8 

3.8 

9.6 

30 8 

Guntur 

5 7 

.3.0 

8 7 

30.7 

Kristina 

5 3 

3 5 

8 8 

35.2 

Kurnool 

3.4 

1.3 

4.7 

23.6 

Nellorc 

2 9 

1.4 

4.3 

24 8 

Ongole 

.T2 

1.2 

44 

23 2 

Srikakulam 

3.5 

1.3 

4.8 

18.5 

Visakhapainam 

■1 2 

1 8 

6 0 

21.3 

West Godavar 4 8 

Telengana Region 

3 4 

S.2 

3-1.4 

Adilabad 

1.4 

04 

1.8 

-.4 1 

1 lyderabad 

7 2 

4.1 

11.3 

40.4 

Karimnagar 

2 4 

0.6 

3 0 

15.3 

Khammam 

1.7 

0 S 

2.5 

18 5 

Mahbucinigar 

2 3 

9 7 

3,0 

r ( 

Mcddk 

1 

1) 1 

2 A 

1(- 1 

Nalgonda 

2..i 

0.8 

3.1 

17 1 

Nizamabad 

1 7 

0 s 

-> •} 

17 2 

Warangal 

Total Andhra 

2 s 

0 9 

.1. t 

Is.) 

Pra-lesh 

7.’ 0 

3 f.3 

10 ..7 

24.'. 

Source: t-tasus 

1)1 tail 

,a. 19i 

1- I’ait 

II .'X. 


Fable 155 


Number of Educational Institutions 


c 



w 






K 


> 


1 


'C* 




Ds 

Ov 







I University Education 


Colleges foi 
General 


Education 

162 

163 

174 : 

(b) Colleges for 
Professional 
and Techni¬ 
cal Edu¬ 
cation 

4] 

46 

1 

49 

vc) Oriental 
Colleges 

46 

44 

4 ■ 

Total 

249 

253 

277 
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ir Intermediate 




Education 

Junior 

Colleges 

170 

181 

193 

in Secondary Education 



(a) High 




Schools 

2,925 

2994 

3007 

(b) Middle 



Schools (Upper 



Primary) 
fc) Primary 

2919 

3000 

3191 

Schools 

757 

37349 

36S‘i5 

(d) Nursery 




Schools (Pre- 
Primaryl 

6^ 

9? 


fc) Schools for 




professional 
and special 
Education 

301 

240 

n a. 

Total fa to e) 429(.5 

43654 

4310-; 


* Provisional 

Soiirri'.’ Hired or ol I'lihiu' 1 O'.! ran him. 

Andhra Pradesh, 

Tabic 156 

Number of Stndeofs 





^ - 

hs 

1 

r ( 

ll 

• s, 

Jv 

l'” 1 


:n 


University 

Education 



(aI Colleges 
foi Gene¬ 
ral Edu¬ 
cation I 12 ' M ! 1 ) ’I I T vHo 


ib) 

Colleges 
for Pro¬ 
fessional and 
Technical 

Education 21615 

21267 

19917 

(c) 

Oriental 

Colleges 5'/7 

5510 

6593 


Total 179112 

17294/ 

171)746 

11 

Intermediate- 

Education 

Junior 

Colleges 15505 

29948 

51901 

111 Sfcotulary Education 
(a High Schools 

(‘000) 104') 

994 

loo: 

(b) 

Middle 

Schools 
(Upper Pri¬ 
mary) (’000' 780 

771 

793 

U-'j 

Primary 

Schools .’000) 3151 

3221 

3005 

'd. 

Nursery 
.Schools (Pre - 
Ptimaryi :'000) i 

4 

Ti a. 


Sch(/(tls fur 
Piul'cssional 
rcclinical and 
Education ('000 24 

20 

n. a. 


Total aloe ("000) 5007 5012 IS80 

Snitri Oircdor ol Pulilo' Insli-udion, 
Anillira I’radi'sh 

I inivcrsilk-s. Andlir.i Pradesh Apucu-- 
tural Uuivesuy, Dilkusli. Mydciab d 
Andhra UnivciS!!*, Wal' ir, Osinuiia 
Univcisilv. llvdcuKid and Sii Vcrik'.ne- 
sw.iia Urivcrsfiv, TuupaO 


fable 157 
New'-pApt-'r*' 


(naili''s) 


Name 

Place of Pith'i'cation 

l.dtiji'iiat'c 

Circulation' 

Indian Express 

Vijayawada, Maduri. 

Mad'as and Barig'.dorc 

English 

1,87,261 

Deccan Chronicle 

Secunderabad 


30,6(18 

Indian Herald 

Hyderabad 


;i,0(’0 

Andhra Prabha 

Vijayawada and Bangaloic 

Eelugu 

1,05,564 

Andhra Jyotl 

Vh’jayawada 

9t 

24,883 

Andhra Patrika 

Vijayawad and Madras 

9 s 

4l,'J25 

Visalandhra 

Vijayawada 


19,000 

Andhia Bhoomi 

Secunderabad 

1 » 

15*289 

Andhra Janata 

Hyderabad 

« n 

5,000 

Siasat 


Urdu 

9,208 

Rahnuma-E-Deccan 

) 9 


14,212 


Average Ciculation Jan—.tunc 1974 Source: AIK^. 
See also Newspaper - Tamil Nadu. 
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Tabic 158 
Public Health 


Medical Facilities (As on 31st March) 


SI. 

Nn. 

Partiiiilcirs 


Unit 


797(1 


1971 

IQ?2 

I. 

Allopathic 









(a) 

Hospitals 


No. 


2Ci7 


270 

111 


CO 

Hospitals fo'- spi 

’cial 









treatment 


vs 


27 


27 

27 


■:c) 

Dispensaries 


*» 


1,103 


1,107 

1,113 


(d) 

Beds! 


,, 


26,621 


21,‘131 

21.706 


(e) 

f iovc nmen' Do'- 

tors 

V) 







(!■ M.-die-l 


11 

»' 

r 

1 

't,52I 


3,548 

3,580 



(ir Public Hva 

I'h 






II. 

Ayurvedic 









(a) 

Hospitals 


,, 




4 

4 


(b) 

Dispensa::- 


,, 


1,1.37 


1,210 

1,235 


{i') 

Oo, U'ls .arKl \ 1’ 

els 



l.lfH 


1,28.'! 

1,225 

Ill 
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Toiui-irn 

Aadhiv. P •. • h .n hisioriciil 

moaumc'itr. !< p many iioly tem¬ 
ples, which at'iact nimbeis cf 

pilg.ims anJ tourixfs 

liiupati.i in Chi-lo'or district houses 
one of the most ‘.'a-nvins temples in India. 
Tlic prcsn’Tig liiety is known as Venka- 
tesvyar.*. I'he ni iin umolc is situated on 
a hill top. iirumalai and is a masterpiece 
of oouih I'ldim arcf.i-.ccturj. 

The temple vV,' S'l Rr.ma',handfa at Biiad- 
rachaLm. lltc Mi Ihk .rjunu-sw.->mi temple 
at Si isaiPmi, Pie Alici'.'dam temple, Srikur- 
msn kinplc and Sinjhjc!ir.l.tm temple, 
ar.-; fnionp ihe olher f.imous leinplcs of 
Andljia PradcM' The mahi tourist 


•ifiraction is the capital of the Stale. 
hydcrahail. The capital is in reality the 
twin cities of Hyderabad atid Secundera¬ 
bad linked together by the Hussain 
Sagar. Places of interest are the Chai 
Minar built in 1591. Usmania University, 
Stale Museum and Art Gallery; Salarjung 
Museum. Health Museum and Publ^ 
Gardens. Another important centre of 
tourism is Gofcoiu/u, about 5 miles from 
Hyderabad. The capital of the Qutb Shahi 
Sultans in the I6th century, Golconda is 
rich in historical mounments, which in¬ 
clude the famous Golconda Fort Gol¬ 
conda was known the world over, as a 
rich mine of diamonds in the mediaeval 
times. The famous diamonds Ko/iinonr and 
Pitt came from the diamjnc! mines of 
Golconda. 
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Irea: 

population: 

Pi incipal 
Lanffiiaf’c'. 

< opital: 
iiovernor: 

( hicf Minister: 
I cp. Assemhh' 
Speaker: 

< 'liief Justice: 


78,523 km 
14,625,159 


Assamese 

Dispiir* 

L. P. Singh 

Sarat Chandra Sinha 

R. C. Barua 

M. C. Pathak 


Scliolars aio not agreed on the origin 
nf the name ‘Assam' Some say that 
\s^ain is called so, becanse of its unequal 
drain that is hilis interspersed witii 
Galleys They iely on a similar sounding 
Sanskrit woid, meaning unequal. This 
’Nplmation appears to be far-fetched 
'hirers sa-,, that Assam is derived from 
•lie ' Mioms’ who ruled the country foi 
I hspg time, A more acceptable version 
! ttiat Assam ts only the anglicised version 
ol' ‘Asom’ which was the name the A horns 
yave to tlie country, when they conqu 
|■(L■d )i. 


Pliysingrapby 

Assam, including Nag’.land, Megha- 
1 M'a, Manipur, Tripuia and Mi/oram, may 
•v convonionlly divided into five physical 
'(Visions, il) The Assam Himalaya', 
2 The Brahmaputra Valley d) the 
'Ihillong Pla'eau 'now the Meghalava' 
M) The Barak Valley and (5. The south 
•-.istern hilly regions. 

The Assam ffimalavas represent the 
easternmost section of !he great Himalayan 
laiige extending from the river Tccsta in 
Sikkim over a length of 720 km. across 
tile Brahmaputra lo'A'ards China. The high- 
■'st peak of Assam. Namcha Burwa (7,7.56 
metres) is in the Mishmi Hills, in this region. 
I he Brahmaputra Valiev or the Assam 
valley is made up of two parts, the lower 
Assam valley where the plains are broken 
ny isolated groups of hills and upper 
\ssam valley, where unbroken plains iie 
from the Himalayas on the north west 
to the Naga hills on the southeast The 
'Jiiihmfr Plateau is a range of mountains, 
m the centre of Assam and divides the 
Brahmaputra valley from the Barak valley. 


The plateau on the southern side is re¬ 
markably abrupt .and tacos the Barak 
valley while the northern edge slopes 
gradually to the Brahmaputia valley The 
Baiak Valiev consists mainly of .swampy 
Hats bro.kcn by numerous low isolated 
hills and ridges. The southeastern hiliv 
reffioti includes the Naga, Mi70 and 
Manipur iiills. VVitli the exception of 
Manipur plains, there is little flat ground 
in this legion. 

Rivers 

Assam is dominated by tlic Brahma¬ 
putra liver. Tlio total lengtli of the river 
iViini the source to tlie sea is 2900km. 
Its drainage uiea is roughly '*,35,500 sep 
km It has 12o tributailos After trave¬ 
lling 1609 km. m Tibet, the river mrns 
'.o'lthe.isl making a hair pm bend at a 
place, a few miles ea%l of Nameha Buiwa. 
Thcicafter i! I-, loined bv tiihutar'cs 
Aflei crossing the Ciaro Hills, it mtkes a 
southeily turn and meets the Ganga at 
Croaltindo. Oiiring the co’.irsc c'f its flow 
in Assam ioi about 725 km, through 
.dmost every district, tite livcr has carved 
out an oxtcn'.ive valley of its own 

The Barak (Snima) river iiiles the 
soMihcn side oi t'v' Siuliong plateau U 
iia-) a total Kng-h if 90! km and lecc- 
ives 'nunv tribulancs. It divides it.self 
into bianclies, winch ultimately i.-join one 
.anolhei to foim tli • river Meghna As 
Meghna, it loins the Brahmapulia and 
into the Bay of llengai. 

Rainfall in Assam is one of the 
highest in the world. The monsoon clouds 
are I rst inlccepted by the Khasi and 
•hiintii Hills, which rising to a height of 
1.S30 melics caus'.' pi•‘a’ttfall in their 
southern slopes The Chirrapuniec- 
Mansynram area, i coords the world's 
highest rainfall, with an annual average 
of 1270 cm or 500 in). Rainfall varies 
from about 178 cm in Kamriip to about 
305 in the north castcin region In the 
Barak valley il is about 305 cm. All this 
rainfall is concentrated during the 4 
months-Junc to S'.'pfcmber 

P loads 


bhillong, was originally the capital ot As¬ 
sam, When Meghalaya w-as carved out of 
Assam. Shillong {uiictioned as the joint 
capital of Assam and Meghalaya, In 1^17.)- 
74 Assam established a new capital at 
Uispur, about 6 km, from Gaiihati. 


Floods in Assam, very often come 
in a senes one aPef the other. They 
cause widesprcaci destruction and loss of 
life. The following tabk gives an idc.a of 
Hood damages. 
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year 

Value in Rs. 

Human 


in lakhs 

lives lost 


(Agri. crops) 

■\Nos.) 

1953 

212.00 

4 

1954 

1062.00 

32 

1955 

246.58 


1956 

.309.78 

19 

1957 

107.01 

5 

19-58 

170.52 

4 

1959 

606 5.3 

20 

1960 

762.92 

14 

1961 

43 05 

3 

1962 

190.45 

115 


1963 

197.-10 

1.3 

1964 

23S.77 

10 

1965 

6S.00 

5 

1966 

2 i 70 00 

57 

1967 

218.00 

.3 

1968 

h03.0() 

19 

1969 

550 ^'0 

12 

Earthquakes. 

like Hoods, 

are a 


common phenomenon in Assam. They 
may occur several (in'cs a year hm ordi¬ 
narily they do not do much damage But 
now and then these carthquaLes assume 
disastrous proportions. Of all these earth¬ 
quakes, those of 'S97 and r>5{» have been 
the deadliest. The 1897 earthquake covered 
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an area of 200 miles in length and 50 miles 
in width in the Shillong plateau. The 1950 
earthquake was worse and is considered 
to be one of the live greatest earthquakes 
in recorded history. It carried destruction 
over an area of about 15,000 sq. miles. 
This earthquake brought about drastic 
changes in the configuration and drainage 
of the State, so much so that floods which 
have o'curred since have become the 
greatest destroyers of man and property 
in Assam. 

History 

Assam, known in ancient loie as 
Kamaiupa, Included in addition to modern 
Assam, part.-; of mod ’rn Bengal and Bangla¬ 
desh. tiauliati, the pulsating centre ol 
Assam is an ancient town, whose history 
goes back to the Putanic clays The cit> 
known oiiginally as Pragjvotishpur was 
said to ii 'VC been founded by king 
Nar'kasur, who is mentioned in the 
Psiia'i.is and epics. His son Bhagadatia, 
led a large elephant force to the battle 
field Ol Kurukslictra, and fell fighting on 
the sidv; of the Kaurovas. 

In the !3th century, the country was 
conquered by the Ahoms. under the Icadci- 
ship of Sukapha a prince of the Shaia 
tribe, in ilie Upper Irravaddt Valley. 

The advent of the Ahoms, changed 
the co'..!sc of Assam’s history. Ahoms 
fought the local Kaehari, Chulice and 
Moran Kiogs and established their Sway 
in cou!se of time, over the wholy 
Firahmapiiira Valley 

Tne Ahon.s appointed Bharphakans 
^Vieciov.s) toiulo Kam-Jfupa, and ciauhati 
became ihe capital of these Viceroys 
The lad ol the Viceruvs was Baclanchandra, 
who in . 11 : ill advised hid for power in¬ 
vited the Burmese to help him. The Bur¬ 
mese dis'odgcd the Ahoms and dismissed 
their Viceroy, Badanchandra The Ahoms 
appealed to the British for help. 

The B'iiish defeated the Burmese in 
several battles, in vhai has since been called 
the I'irst Burmese War. W'ith the Treaty of 
Yandabo in i82(i, the Burmc.se vacated 
Assam, leaving Ihc British in possession. 
The conquered ten itory was placed under 
‘.he administration of an Agent to the 
Governor General. Iti 1832 Cachar was 
annexed to \ssam. In 1835, the Jainlia 
Hills came under the control of the 
British Upper Assam was annexed to 
Bengal in 1839, In 1874 a separate province 
of Assam under a Chief Commissioner 
was created, with Shillonc as capital. 

On the partition of Bengal in 1903, 
Assam was united to ihc eastern districts 
of Bengal under a U (iovernor. From 
1912 the Chii-f Commissionership of 
Assam was revived, and in 1921 a 


governorship was created On the Partition 
of India almost the whole of the predomin¬ 
antly Muslim district of Sy'liel was mcigcd 
with East Bengal 'former E. Pakistan 
present Bangladesh). Dewangiri in North, 
Kamrup was ceded to Bhutan in 1951. 

Assam lost a good deal of its 
former territory, as a iceult of political 
changes, from time to time. In 1948, the 
North East FroiMicr Agency was sepa¬ 
rated from Assam, for security reasons 
In 1963, Nagaland was carved out of 
Assam as a full fledged Stat.: On 21s1 

Jan 197?. Meghalaya w:l^ cut out of 
Assam, as a separate Stale and .Mi/oram 
became a Union Tcriiiory 

North Kiist .Xrcav (Reorganisation. 

.^ct I'J? 1. 

Under this Act wiilcli came into 
force on August 1, 1"'72 the adniinistrative 
arrangements for thcen'iic North taslcrn 
Area were recast. 

The North Er'stem Aiea consists of the 
.States of .Assam, Nagriiand. Meghalaya. 
Manipur and Tripuia an I i!'e Union 
Teriitoiies of Ml/oram '{oiir.e.- Mi/o Hills 
district) and Arunuch.il Pr.iK di fo.mei 
NEl'.A). This a'-ea is 2.‘U lakh sq km mi 
extent, with a population of 18 7 million 
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.Administration 

Legislature. T ie! C’r-1iUir<• ..-onsists of 
only one houic tlic L< gislative Assembly— 
with 126 members. Tlic State is divided 
into nine districts. 
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Disti i( t 

A t en 

Pt>l>ula(i(>n Head- 

(sq. 

lyfll) 

f/y// 
censust 

quarter r 

J Cachar 

6962 

1713318 

Silchar 

2 D-arrang 

8775 

1736188 

Te7pur 

3 Goalpara 

J0359 

2225103 

Dhubri 

4 Kamarup 

9863 

2854183 

Gaiihati 

5 Lakhimpur' 

12792 

2122719 

Dibrugarh 

6 Nowgong 

5561 

1680895 

Nowgong 

7 Mikir Hills 

8 North 

10332 

379310 

Diphu 

Cachar Hills 

4890 

76047 

Haflorg 

9 Sibsagar 

898‘? 

1837389 

Jorhat 


^ Lakhimpur Dt. ItH.s befit niimed OibruRurb 
' and the nnme of the lit. Hij. cbangeil 
trom Dibriigarh to North Lakhiniput. 
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Lcunoinic Structure 
Some Basic Facts 


('/laractcr 

Percentage to working 
force 1 1971 1 

A ssain 

All- 

India 

(a) CultivatOis 
tb) Agricultural 

55.8 

43.3 

labourers 

(ej Non-agricultuiul 

9.‘i 

26.3 

workers 

PciCentagc of villages 
electrified as on Match 

31 3 

30.4 

.31, 1973 

Per capita value added 
by manufacture in 

4.0 

24.6 

Rs (1969' 

Bank olTices pei lakli 
population (Doeembci 


48 

end 1973i 

Per capita ir comt; n 

1.2 

3 9 

Rs (I‘>70 7l. 

523 

633 


Land Iioid:ti<’s. The si/:e and distii- 
J^uiion of In.'ldsngs of I<'Ss than 5 acres 
^.onstilule 74.2 percent of the total nura- 
her of holdiiig.s tliough they represent 
only 43 3 percent of the total operated 
area These holdings are unccononriic. The 
itolding.t of a s-izc of 5 acres to 14.99 acres 
LOiistilij-.e 3.4 1 per cent of the total num- 
hei ivT holdings and account lor 46.3 pei 
cent of the total operated area. 

Agricultural crops The most .striking 
feature ol Assatnese agiiciillure, is its 
higli productivity This produclivitv is 
mainly due to ihe unique fertility of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, which is the bread 
basket of Assam. This valley contains 80 
ncr cent of Assam’s cultivated area and 
produces SO per cent of its rice, 98 per 
cent of jute, S.s per coni of tea, 95 per 
cent of oil seeds and 85 per cent of 
sugar cane 

Rice is the most Importanl tood 
crop in Assam occupying nearly two 
thirds of the total land under Cultivation- 
Winter rice known as Sali or Aman, is 
the most important variety and autumn 
rice A/ti' or Is the next- .A third 
crop of minor importance, known as 
spring rice or Bnro is sown between Sali 
and A/iu and harvested in February and 
March. 

Food Crops. Assam has a peculiar 
food posit ion.The Stale is surplus in cereals, 
but has an acute shortage of pulses and 
oilseeds. 

Sugar-cane is another crop grown 
practically in every district for making 
f.uir by the indigenous method. Sibsagar is 


the leading disti let in sugai cunc, having 
15,000 acres under it out of a total of 
about 65,000 acres for the whole State. 

Jute. Since the partition .if India in 
1947, the major jute growing icgions 
having gone to Pakistan, Assam has made 
rapid progress in the cultivation of this 
important cash crop. NowgMig. Goalpara, 
Kamrup and Darrang aic the leading 
jute producing districts. 

Tea cultivatiou in As tarn st.irted as 
early as 18.35 near the conlliienec of the 
Brahmapiitia and the Kundil rivers under 
the initiative of the Biitish Government 
Before that C. Bruce, bioihcr ofR. Bruce, 
the discoveror of tea in 1823, was appoin¬ 
ted Superintendent of the iMivcrnraenl 
Tea Forest. 

The Assam Tea Comp-tuy took charge 
of the government plantation in 18 ID, and 
this can be regarded as the real start of 
lea cultivation in Assam The insl l«ic- 
lory was established ai Dibiugaih and 
fed by both planted and wild lea leaves. 

In 1971, Assam Vai.oy ptoduced 
201.046,928 kg* of tea, out of a total 
of 331.191,89/ kg. for the whole of 
North India. 

'*■ ,S.7/rrv Tea Stan-tu >. lV/1-72 
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98.1 

48 
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65 

412 

.lute 

Sticklac 

134 4 

1010 I 

20 ions 

1353 

Irrigatiiin 

. The main problem 

of 


Assam is inundation lather th.:nirrigation. 
I rcquent and widespread floods and ex¬ 
tensive water logging have become an 
inevitable and regular phenomenon in 
Assam. The great earthquake of 1950 
caused extensive landslides and silting up 
and changes in river beds in tile plains 
S;nce then, tlie rivers have plagued the 
people of Assam, with reg ilar floods, 
causing extensive damage to the iconomy 
Animal Husbandry Assam has a 
large livestock population but theii qua¬ 
lity is very poor. The cattle in this stale 
are small in si/c, poor in health and not 
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strong enoMnh either to draw heavier 
types of improved ploughs or to pull fully 
loaded carts. The number of cattle per 
acre of cultivated area is highest in 
Assam of ail states in India. The yield 
of milk is also very low, being only 140 lb 
per cow and 315 lb per buffalo per 
year, while for all India it is 413 lb and 
llOl lb respectively. The per capita 
availability of milk per day is J.2 oz 
as ag..inst the requirements of 10 oz 
according to approved nutritional standards 

Forests. The forest area of Assam 
occupies about 47.9 thousand st] kilometres 
and covers about ,39 pet cent of the 
State's total area compared to 17.2 per 
cent for India as a whole All types of 
forests are represented in Assam. Ever¬ 
green forc.sts, mixed deciduous forests, 
deciduous and dry deciduous forests, 
riverine forests, savannah forests, swamp 
forests, bamboos and temnerate forests 
containing sal, teak, bollock, holong, 
bansam, amaii, gaman, ajhar, sis.soo, 
simul, can.', bamboos, lecds and vaiious 
species of medicinal importance. 

The fore.jts of Assam may be classi 
bed into the fullowtuc caU'goric.s (1) 
Reserved forests tlti,55S sq. kml (2) 
Piolcctcd foiests 2S.5 km.) (3) Un¬ 
classified state forests (28,957 sq. kfVi' 
(4' Ex-Zemindati forests ' 1,165 sq. kmi 
and (5) Private forests ,9()'> sq. km). 

The foiliiwing fible shows the distri- 
bufun of forests in dilferctu districts in 
i9<)l 62. ill thousand acre. 
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District 

R.F. P.F- 

U.C.F. 

Total 

Goalpara 

582.1 — 

344.3 

726.5 

Kamrup 

280.9 — 

813.6 

1094.5 

Darrang 

386.1 — 

18.5 

404.5 

Lakhimpur 

477.7 — 

658.2 

1135.9 

Sibsagar 

454.3 - 

138.8 

593.1 

Nowgong 

226.6 - 

50.7 

277.3 

Cachar 

588 0 -- 

43.1 

631.1 

K & J Hills 

108.2 62.5 

— 

170.9 

Garo Hills 

65.8 — 

131.1 

196.9 

United Mikir & 



NC. Hills 

684.3 -- 

149.2 

833 5 

Mizo Hills 

138.9 7 7 

4838.4 

4984.'9 

Total 

4009.8 70.2 

7185.9 

11048.9 


Fauna. The State possesses one of 
the riche>t fauna in Asia and it is claimed 
that outside Africa, there is no part in 
the world with so many varieties of ?ni- 
mals, birds, reptiles and insects. Rhino¬ 
ceroses, elephants, wild buffaloes, bisons 
and mithuns, swamp deer, sambhar, 
spotted deer, barking deer, tiger, leopard, 
black panther, king cobra, pin-headed 
duck and giant hornbil are some of 
the well known specimens of wild life. 

Power Assam has the largest power 
potential In India based on water, natural 
gas, coal and oil. The hydroelectric power 
potential of .Assam is estimated at 12 
million kW which is nearly one-third of 
India's total hydcl potential. Though the 
State's power potential is large, its per 
capita consumption is on the low sidc,I7 
kWh in 1969 70. 


/Vwm’ and l.n^atioii 

(Jauhatt I Iwfinal Station 
At Gauhali, on the 
southern side of river 
Brahmiputra near Naran- 
gi and Chandiapura. 

Nanirup (Thermal). At 
Namrup i the Lakhiinpur 
district about 20 km 
west of Naharkatiya Oil 
fields 

Uiniiim (Iluiro). Stage I; 
A dam across Umium 
river about 1-1.4 km. 
from Shillong Stage 11. 
\ weir across Umsumer 
stream, down stieani 
of Umium power station. 
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l*owt'r Projects 

Instiled capacity 

One unit of 12,500 kW-gas 
turbine set at Narangi and 
another unit of 30,000 kW. 
steam turbine set at Chandra- 
pura. 

Stage I: three units of 23,000 
kW each gas turbine sets. Stage 
11: one unit of 30,000 kW. steam 
turbine set and an extension 
of one unit of 30,000 kW. 

Stage I: four units of 9,000 
kVV each Stage II: two units 
of 9,000 kW each. Stage Til: 
one unit of 120 MW. 


Areas Benefited 

Gauhati and neigh¬ 
bouring areas. 


Dibrugarh, Tinsu- 
kiya, Nazira, Jorhat, 
Doomdooma, Gola- 
ghat and Nagaland. 

Kamrup, K.hasi and 
.Taintia Hills, Cachar 
Darrang and Goal- 
paia. 
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Literacy and Education 

Assam had a literacy of 28.72 per cent 
:.i 1971, which though higher than that of 
^4orae other Slates, is still below the national 
Y.vel of 29.45 per cent. 

In 1971-72 the total number of edu- 
c toonal institutions and students were as 
under* 

Universities. Assam Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity, Jorhat.; Gauhati University, 
t-.lukbari, Gauhati Dibrugarh University, 
Oibiugarh. 

Table 


Tabic 165 
Newspapers 
(Dailies') 

Name Town / mit^na^e Circula¬ 

tion ! 

The Assam 

Tribune Gauhati lingiish 24,-116 
Assam Express ., „ n. a 

Dainik Assam ,, Assamese 20,K60 

t Avemue circulation Jun-.Tunc 1974. 

Source: ABC- 

166 


Mo. of In.stitution & Enrolment in Educational Institution in Assam (Provisional) 


Types of Institution 

No. of institution 
1970-71 1971-72 

No. 

1970-71 

of Student 
T>7I-72 

University 

3 

3 

2448 

2631 

Board of Secondary Education 

1 

1 

N. A. 

N.A 

College for General Education 98 

College (t Isistitution for Professional 
Ediiculion:- 

88 

60,012 

55,659 

j Ayriciilture College 

1 

1 

43 

528 

h Commerce College 

4 

4 

1S82 

271-'^ 

c Engincciing College 

2 

-> 

1234 

1136 

d Polytechnic Institute 

4 

\ 

724 

810 

0 Industrial Training (nslilute 

9 

6 

1.325 

liy-i 

f Law College 

2 


N. A. 

N. A 

j* Medical College 

3 


23.‘^7 

2455 

ii Ayurvedic College 

1 

1 

<)5 

N. A. 

1 Vci'.,rinary College 

1 

1 

1 

308 

376 

t Non Basic Training College 

3 

3 

^J. A. 

N. A, 

k Assam Textile Institute 

1 

1 

N. A. 

N. A 

Special College for oriental studies 
School for Genet al Education;- 

I 

a 

1 

N A 

N A. 

a Sainik School 
b Higher Secondary School 

1 

1 

486 

462 

c High School j 

d Middle School \ 

1346 

1342 

40t)731 

391492 

e Senior Basic School / 

3092 

3083 

370170 

372446 

f Primary &. Junior Basic School 

Professional School: 

’7723 

72 

18035 

1394752 

1398796 

a Agriculture 

1 

1 

43 

N. A. 

b Commerce 

23 

24 

2023 

:)123 

c Musical Dancing 

19 

24 

815 

19218 

d Nursing and Midwifery 

3 

4 

56 

N.A 

e Basic Training School 

26 

24 

1759 

1452 

f Non-Basic Training-School 
g Other Technical School (Arts 

10 

8 

1031 

92(, 

& Crafts) 

12 

9 

1248 

1.517 

h Survey 

School for special Education 
a Blind 
b Deaf/Mute 

School for other education 

1 

A 

1 

255 

614 

57 

230 

5tt 

65 

a Adult Education 

497 

340 

9953 

9340 

b Oriental Studies 

102 

99 

4013 

3573 

c Jails 

6 

6 

970 

126 


Statistical Hand Book, Assam 1973. 
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Minvriils- Ab^am has lich tnincral 
resources. The known minerals of the Stale 
are petroleum, coal, limestone, siHimanitc, 
asbestos, corundum, fireclay, China clay, 
I'uHer’s earth, feldspar, gold, iion and 
copper. But so far only four of them 
namely coal, petroleum, limestone and 
siHimanitc have been exploited on a 
commercial scale. 

Coal. Esiimatcs of coal rcsCTVC< in the 
State have been variously placed between 
2,000 and 3,500 million lonnc'-. Roughly, 
this amounts to about 3 per cent ol the 
country’s total rescrvi s. Lstimate-i of the 
workable reset vesi>f coal in the Slate arc 
as follows: 


\fillii>n itfiincA 


Caro HilLs 2-12 

Khasi & .laintia llilis 152 

Mil,if Hills 4 

Upper Assam lit) 

Total SOS 


Induslric.s. Assam is very rich in 
industrial raw materials, but much of the 
wealth remains unutilised The industrial 
development of this Stale is mainly handi¬ 
capped by her isolation from the rest ot\ | 
India, a bad transport system and a vciy 
small local market. 

Due to historical factors, Assam re¬ 
ceived strong Stimuli for the dcvclopmcni 
of coal, petroleum and si7.ab!c tea indus¬ 
try at a fairly eaily stage. 


Since then, iJie only major iiidusliy 
to develop IS the oil industry. The esta¬ 
blishment of the Rs. ItfOcrorc reiincry-cuni- 
peiro chemical complex at Bongaigoi. 

< 170 km. from CJauhati) niaiks a milestone 
in Assrm’s industrial development. Otner 
industries to come up iccenlly have been, 
the Asok Paper Mills Ltd , Assam Alkai'.^ 
Allied and Chemicals Ltd , Assam PclroJ 
Chemicals Ltd., the Nairnoop Ferlilisu 
Plant and a sugar mill at Cachui. 


lUIIAR 


Anuj 

i/.'.tLi, kin 

Population. 

35.'. 

Pntinpal . 

llndi 

Capua': 

Patna 

Oo\'i rnor: 

R.. D. Hh.irid.’i C 

Chtcj Muhm. r 

Abdu! (.iafooi 

Lcp. Count tl ICll!- - 
Chaii man' 

R.iin V >o\ liid Aingi! 

1 cp. Asseuihly 
Speaker: 

ILiii Niith Mi'hra 

Chief Just tie: 

■S, N. P .Singh 


The name ’Uiliar io a i-ovui>t l.nm oi 
‘Vihara’. which means a Buddhist mona¬ 
stery. Bihar, souec/ed in bclvvccQ W, 
Bengal, Orusa, M P and 1' P je-iches 
up to the Himalayas in the nonh and 
is completely land locked It is the 
ninth biggest Stale in India, but the 
second biggest in population. Bihar is 
bounded c.u tlie north by Nepal, on 
the south by Orissa, on the east by W. 
Bengal and on the west by M P and IJ P- 

l*h>siograpki> 

The most striking geographical feature 
,)f Bihar is the sharp division betwof'n 
north and south T.hu northern portion 


ij ahni'.^l cniiicly a li.vcl tiav.i. whiL 
liK >outhe:n region is wo'^ded and hill> 

North Bihcr is an extremely fciti!i; stnr 
of 1 ind, being watered by i!tc rivci.-, 
Saiavii, Candak and G.nnga. Southcii- 
Bilnr, c-ipecially in and aiound the dl^- 
tricts ol Chota N-tgpiir and Santhal Pai- 
gjnas, is tiiickly wooded and consists el 
a succes.sion of hill.. The elevation 
viiies from 300 to 1,300 m , the highest 
peak being 1,372 m. 

I listory 

Bibar has a vc;v ancicnl and coloin- 
ful history. Known in anciert days a 
Magadha, Bihar was the home slate ni 
the Mauryan emperois. Under Asoka 
the Groat, Magadha and its Ciipital Patali- 
piitia became famous all over the world 
With the death of Asoka, its fortune.- 
declincd However, under the Gupta em¬ 
perors it regained its lost glories. Unde’ 
the Sultans of D>*lhi, and later undei 
the Moghul emperors, Bihar was reduced I 
to the status of a province, whose ocl>^‘ 
importance was that it lay on the route' 
fiom Bengal to Delhi. 

When Sher Shah, a Behari himself, 
drove out Hiimayun and occupied the 
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(lironc of Delhi, Biliur 0 )icc again shoi 
nito the limelight. Sher Shah founded the 
city of Patna, on the pile of the anci- 
cut capital Patalipulia and gave the 
country an efficient administration. Bihar 
enjoyed a period of peace and stability 

under Akbar the Gteat and later Moghuls. 
With the decline of the Moghul empire, 

Bih'ir passed into the hands of the Nawabs 
of Bengal. The Biitish wrested the coun¬ 
try from the Nawab of Bengal, by the 
decisive battle ;‘i Buxar in Bihar (1764), 
Under the Biitish, Bihar was liist a part 
of the Bengal PiCsidt-icy, In lUll.Bihar, 
along with Orissi was separated from 


the Presidency of Bengal. In 19.16. Bihar 
and Orissa became sepaialc provinces 

Admiiiistraiiun 

LcgUlaturc. The Legislatiiic consists of 
one house only the Legislative Assembly 
The Assembly has Jl8 ir.oinbeis 

The Slate was onginally divided into 
17 districts. In i97f 7.1, these i7 distiicts 
were split up and ic-formed to make 2S 
districts in all.'* 


Details rfUardiiia ilic mw liistrut- arc 
not available, 
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Table 167 


Area, Populutiun and 

lleadrjuartcrs of 


Districts 

District 

irca 

Popuki- llvad 


(.Vi/. 

tion{IV7I quartos 


km.) 

census) 

1 Bhugalpui 

5656 

209110.^ Bh'igalpiir 

2 Champaran 

91% 

3543103 Molihari 

3 Darbhanga 

8679 

5233h04 D:rbh- 
ang 

1466417 Dhanb.id 

4 Dhanb.id 

2994 

5 Gaya 

12344 

445747.3 Gaya 

6 Hajari bug!) 

18060 

3020214 Ilazaii- 

7 Monghyr 

OS 27 

bagh 

3892009 Monghyi 

8 Mozalfarpiir 

73 5 S 

4.S4068I Mu/allar- 

9 Palamau 

12677 

pur 

1504150 Dalton 

!0 Patna 

552:; 

ganj 

355{i94.S I'.Un.i 

! I Purne.i 

1 10(3 

1941863 Pilin'’;; 

12 Ranchi 

IS33I 

2611445 Ranelii 

Sahars'. 


23502i)<S .S.'haisa 

14 Santhal 
Pargana'j 

14129 

tl869('.'' Duink.i 

• 5 Sarari 

6952 

42'’925.3 Oiapis! 

t' l Shaba bad 

1 I3.2t) 

39.3903! Ana;- 

17 Singhbhum 

13i47 

2437199 riub.i;;.> 

A Historic 

burrciidcr. Bihar has liad 

an unstable administration fiom 19h’/ on- 


wards. Ministries chu.n!*eci C!ic palierii- 
in a kaleidoscope. In ilie piotean ptdities 
of the stale, one aciiievement of ii-e 
adrainibtiatKm .‘lands oui .is ciediiahle 
I his was the surrendoi of j u ibe o: 
hereditary c. imiiials of .lu!y 1 s. Iv72 'i Ins 
tribe known as iitisiidli<i had iheit iieail 
Lluarteis in Raipiii (Darbhanya ‘district) 
on the Indo Nepal border I'roin ihcic 
they s.dlic-d out to noi th Bihar, W Bcnyal 
and Ui*, committing all s.nts of crimes 
Irom theft to dacoity and imirder Whoii 
their criminal acli' ities touched a new 
high in 1')7I, the Kedarnathe I’andey 
ministry, then in power In the Slate decided 
to win over these hcredilaiy criminals 
to law and oiJer The sunendor of the 
notorious gangsters of the Chamb'tl Valley 
in April, 1972 .spurred the government in 
the matter, '^'hc attempts succeeded when 
1,008 criminal.^ siirrcndeicd with their 
arms to the Chief Minister at a funeiion 
held in Madhubhani, a town near the 
Indo Nepal border Their rehabilitation 
has now become a problem for the state 

Economic Structure 

Agriculture. The total geograpiiical area 
of the State is estimated i.j be 42 82 
Billion acres out of which nearly 21 12 


million acics are cultivated. Including 
doubl'i cropping, the total gross cropped 
area of the Slate is estimated at 26.77 
million acres. The areas under cullurable 
waste and fallow lands are 1,38 and 5.12 
million a^ies respectively. 

table 168 
Some Basic Facts 
Chararfer Bihar Ail 





India 

Percentage to working 



force 11971) 




•a) Cultivators 


43 3 

43.3 

(b) Agricultural 

labourers 

.38.9 

29 3 

(j' Nr:-n agricultural 



w.irkcrs 


17.8 

30 4 

Pciconliige of vilbi 

iges elect! i- 



t.ed on Dec 31 

, 197.3 

14 1 

26 2 

Per canfta value iddcd by 



manufacture in Rs. (!9()9) 

25 

4S 

IJjnk oti'CCs per 1; 

ikh of popiil- 


atum Dxc'.iiber-ciid '1973) 

1.2 

3.0 

Pi.'! c.;piia ii'icotTie 

in 



Rs i9iS-69) 


402 

549 

Agriculture 



Table 169 



1* jacip.. i 1 riMV-, 

, .Area and 

t Prnductioii 

f U'l ' I 

II i If Cl 1 1 

Produ 

- Yic- 


ct ionOdO id per 


tonnes) hectare 




A>. 

Ri,\ 

171.’. 5 

4464 5 

947 


-'k'l.i 0 

80G 0 

93(> 

Rngi 

!44 8 

62.6 

4.32 

Small nullclo 

..S.5.6 

67 8 

.369 

WiKat 

2509.1 

3136.4 

1250 

Bai k y 

218.5 

1 10.4 

551 

Total PuIsC’ 

1474.5 

656 0 

445 

Caslorsecd 

6 0 

9 9 


R ipsecd and 




musiard 

.'■ta 

44 

524 

Linseed 

82 

26 

317 

Nigasced 

50.8 

13.6 

268 

Colton 

4.0 

20.4 


Jute 

131 4 

687.5 

912 

Mesta 

31.1 

149 1 

855 

Potato 

lt)5 0 

783 6 

7463 

Sugarcane gur) 

134 3 

475 3 

35.39 

Cane 

134 3 

475 3 

3539 

Turmeric 

8 5 

15 2 


Coiiander 

70 

2.7 


Slicklac{7) V2j 


16208 

tons 
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Irrigation. By the end of the Third 
I !ve Year Plan total irrigation potential 
ui' 26.97 lakh acres was created from medi- 
and State-owned major irrigation 
M;hemes against which the utilisation was 
o! the order of 26 lakh acres 


Table 170 
Irrigation Projects 

\iii?u' and Description Bene Jit 

area \in 
hectares) 


reserved, protected and uiu-lassed foiesls 
in Bihar is 11,883 m]. miles. 3 here aic 
two national parks, 16 game sanctuaiies 
and 234 shooting blocks in tnc State. 

The main forest pioduets aic timber, 
bamboos, kendu leaves for making beedis, 
gums, resins and lac 

Lac is the piincipal natural produce 
of Bihar. Bihar in f.’Ct, holds u suit 
of monopoly in lac pioduciion as the 
table below shows: 

Peiccnlage shuic oi Bihai to total 
production of Stick L.c in comparisou 
to other Slates. 


lladiia. A dam aci oss the river 

Badua at tfaniiman Pahar 42,493 50 
i handan. A dam on the liver 
Chandan neat Village 
Lakshmipur. 70,382 

uandak. A barrage acjoss the 
river Gandak at Ualmikinagar 
about 760 m below Tnbeni 
Canal. 1,198,755' 

hosi. .A ban age acre's the 
liver Kohi near Hanuman- 
nagar on Indo-Ncpal border 
and Mood embankments along 
the bank of Kosi iivcrin 
Sahar and Darbhanga. 99t>,000 

>"ine Barrage^- A barrage at 
lndrapmi8km upsticam of 
the anicut at Dchri on Sone 
in the district of Shahabad. 1,257,000 

Includes 47.755 hvclarch id Nepal. 

Includes Sum ilii:;h Level Canal 


Tabis 171 
Liv^ Stock 

1960 


Cattle 15,l5v>,456 

Buffaloes 3,654,368 

Shsep, goats etc. 28,655,428 

■1 Fowls & other Poultry 10,849,854 


Forests cover about 19 per cent of 
■tie total land area The total area of 


lablf 172 


State 

\i>rinal 

Biiiai 

51.1 

MP 

2.5.2 

W. Bengal 

10.3 

Maliarashtia 

2.1 

Rest 

11 3 

Total 

100 00 

Source: DncLiiirale m 
JSaliialion, Bdiai 

".'fiUiMu s and 


Minerals. Biluo is Lni'a's principal 
source of minerals. excels not 

only in the wide lange o; niii.vial wealth 
that it posses:»es but aiso iii oiovluction 
of various vita! nlioerals. 

Bihai account.s im 48 pei cent of 
the tountiy's coal, 100 per cent of 
copper, 48 per cent of bauxite, 45 per 
cent of mica, 100 p;'r >'cnt of kyanite 
and 90 per cent of apatite 

Other minerals having significant pro¬ 
duction in Bibar arc manganese, limestone, 
graphite, chromite, felspar, columbite 
saltpetre, glass sands, slate lead, mica, 
silver, building uorics and radio active 
minerals. 

Power is in shor' supply in Bihar. 
Though the in.stalled capacity at present 
is 600 M.W. the actual generation is only 
about 50 per cent of the capacity. 
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Name and Location 

liuranni {Thermal). On the 
northern bank of the 
river tJanga in Monghyr 
district. 

Fatratu (Thermal) Located in 
Ha^aribagh distnet about 
6 km. from Patratu RIy. 
Station 

Stibarnarckha. (llytho). A 
dam across the river 
Subarnarekha at (.ctalsud, 
30 km. from R-anchi 


Table 173 
Power Projects 

Installed capacity 

Stage 1; Three units of 15 
\!W. each. Stage ll: Two 
units of 5(1 MVV each and 
Stage 111; one unit of 120 
MW. 

Stage I: Four units of 50 
MW each, two units of 100 
MW. cacli, and Stag 11; two 
units of 110 MW. each 
Two units ol C5 MW each. 


Areas Benejited 

Whole of north Bihar' 
and part of south Bihai. 


South ol Bihar and 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ranchi and adjoining 
areas 


Industries. The CJovcrnmenl ol InUia 
has set up in Bihar, a laigc numbci of 
giant undertakings, such as Bokaro Steel, 
Baruuni Rclinery, F'crtilisci !'acto;y and 
Heavy Engineering Corpoiation. Jam¬ 
shedpur, Jnd'a’s '•Steel town ’ is also 
located in Bihar 

Strangely enough, these gigantic 
industries haven't made any impact on 
the economy of the State. As Kcdai 
Pandey, fonnor Chiel Minister of Bihar 
observed, these protects "stand out as tiny 
oases in the desert of consider.ible 
poverty.” 

The Stale ' iov'cinincnt l^ at pie.%';i'!i 
consideitrg the e.->tablishment -T .several 
new industrial units, so as to give a 
boost to the economy of the Stale The 
Mica Syndicate, spon.ored bv the Stai.' 
slovcrnment is alieady functioning 

There are 2.S sugar factories, seven 
cement faetones, .seven distilleries, three 
jute mills and one wagon building unit. 

Vmoni; cottage industries silk and 
handicrafts occupy ihe leading posiiion.s. 
A .spun silk mill in the public sector has 
been set up in Bliagalpur. 

Literacy and Education 

Bihar is far behind in literacy with 
19 94 per cent literates, as against the 
national averag.* of 29.45 per cent 

Educational Institutions 

Sebou , The State government pro¬ 
vides free and coisipiilsory piimary 
education for all cliildren ol the age group 
6- 11. Theie are 48,210 primary schools 
with 5.3 million pupils and 103,000 teahers 
The number of pupils in the middle 
school, in the age group of II 14, is 
1,043,000. The number of high school 
attending pupils is 733,569. There arc 
2,681 seeon.la:y schools .and about 1,000 
specialised schools. 


1 'nivcr.sitics. Bhagalpur University 
Bhagalpur; Biliar University, Muzaffarpuii 
Kiinesiiwar Singh Darbhanga University' 
l>arbli:uiga; Magadh University, bodii 
Gaya; Patna University, Patna; Ranchi 
Univesity, Ranchi and Mifhila Universitv 
Uaibhariga. Theie are 270 science am' 
.ills colleges. 
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PiuLC Laiiffiiuye 

>>/ 

PnbUcation 

Ctrcula- 

tian 

fisdiaii 

Nauo! 
Aryavai! 
Search! ig 
Piadetp 

1 Patna English 

a ,, Hindi 

lit I'.nglish 

,, Hindi 

A 

50,9(1.- 
74,92 
N V 
NA 


^ '\\L'ragt; . ii (.ula'.ioit Juii-June 19‘'4 
.Source: AliC. 

I'ouri.sm 

4 

Pi.tccs of tourist interest are Buddhi^ 
t'aya, Jamshedpur, Nalanda, Patna. 
Ranchi and Sasaram. 

Budha Gaya, near Gaya in Bihar i'- 
a Buddhist cenlie of pilgrimage. It con¬ 
tains the famous mediaeval temple near 
the Bodhi Tree under which Buddha is 
reputed to have received enlightenment 
Jamshedpur, In Bihar is India’s stee' 
town. 

Nalanda, was one of the great seal.'- 
of Icainiog in ancient India and contains 
luins of many Buddhist temples and 
monasteries. 4 

Patna, capital of Bihar stands on th? 
site of the ancient city of Pataliputra 
Sasaram, in Bihar is famous on ae 
count of the magniCcent tomu of Shei 
Shah, Emperor of IJclhi. 
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ropiilation: 

Principal Language: 
( apital: 

(nwernor:* 

Ulviscr: 

'/lief Justice: 


195,984 sq, km 
26,097,475 
Gujarati 
Gandhinagar 
K K Viswanathan 
H C. Sadin 
B J. Divan 


President’s rule wan imposed in CJujarat 
on the 9th February, 1974, followiii;; tin- 
resignation of Chiinanbhui Patel, 
Minister. Tin- Legislature was not dis¬ 
solved. 


Gujarat lying in the north west corner 
of India is the eighth biggest State in 
point of area and the ninth in point of 
population. It is bounded on the north - 
west by Pakistan, on the north by Rajas¬ 
than, on the east by MP and on the south 
and south cast by Maharashtra. 

Physiograpli> 

The State of Gujarat 0 (.i'upies the 
northern exlremily of the western sea¬ 
board of India. The State comprises thro.-; 
g-^ographical regions; :li Tin-peninsula. 
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traditionally known as Saurashtra, juts 
out into the sea like an ugly head. It is 
essentially a billy tract sprinkled by low 
mountains (2'i Kutch on the north cast 
is barren and rocky and contains the 
famous Ranns (dcseil) of Kutch, the big 
Rann in the north and little Rann in 
the east. (3) The mainland extending from 
the Rann of Kutch and the Aravalli 
Hills to the river Damanganga is on the 
whole a level plain of alluvial soil, the 
plains of Gujarat are watered by big 
rivers like Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada and 
Tapti and by smaller rivers like Ranas, 
Saraswathi and IJamanganga. The rainfall 
in the State, except in the arid zones of 
Surendranagar and north Gujarat varies 
between (>5 ant! 127 cm. As the Tropic of 
Cancer pas'.e^ through the noithern border 
of Gujarat, i‘r: St itc has an intensely hot 
or cold clifr.ate. IJoi the A»‘abian Sea and 
the Gulf of Cambav in the west and the 
forest-cove!I'd hills Pi> the east soften the 
rigours of c'-nniti^ '.Mremes 


History 

The carlv history of Guiarat is lost in 
antiquity and lu isitermiriglcd vith myths 
and legcntls. !;■ iiisUnical times, wo find 
Gujarat as a pan of llie great empires of 
India—the Mauryan, the Gupta and the 
lesser empires of later times Tiic fuunda- 
tiims of modem Giijarat wore laid in the 
10th cenlufy by Mulrai Solaiiki a tuler of 
the Chaliiky.-iri dynasty. By the end of 
the 1.3th cenli.rv (iiijarat passed under 
Muslim nile, As a result. Gujarat exolvrd 
a happy synthesn of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures, which are still jircserved in many 
ancient monuments of Alimedabad. Undci 
the British rule, (lejir.'-t was vivisected to 
suit the convcnicnee (4 the British admini 
stralors. After Inder-cndcnce, the Princely 
States of Gujarat like Baroda, Jamnagar, 
Bhavnagar, Junagadh and many others 
were incorpoiatcd wiih the rest of Gujarat 
to form a single administrative unit. On 
the 1st (/f May, 1^)69 Gujarat was formed 
into a separate State under the Bombay 
Re-organisation .Act of 1960. Under this 
Act, the erstwhile bilingual State of 
Bombay was bifurcated into two linguistic 
States The predominantly Gujaiati- 
speaking l cas were segregated to form 
the State of Gujaiat, and the remaining 
Marathi speaking areas, were renamed as 
Maharashtra Stale. The State of Mahara¬ 
shtra retained the old comn3on capital— 
Bombay, Guj-irat chose Ahmcdabad as 
its temporary capital. The present capital 
is Gandhinagar, newly built, 15 miles 
north of Ahmcdabad on the west hank of 
the Sabarmaihi river. 


Administration 


The Legislature has only one house, 
the Legislative Assembly-consisting of IfiX 
members. 

The State is divided into 19 districts. 
Table 175 


District Area Popu- Head- 

(sq kin) lotion quarters 

(1971) 
census) 

1 Ahmedabad 8707 2910307 Ahmcdabad 

2 Amreli 6760 848730 Amreli 


3 Banaskantha 12702 

4 Bharuch 9045 

5 Bhavnagar 11155 

6 Gandhi- 649 

nagar 

7 Jamnagar 14125 

8 Junagadh 10607 

U Kheda 7194 

10 Kutch 4.5612 

11 Mahesana 9027 

12 Panchmahals 8866 

13 Rajkot 11203 

14 Sabarkantha 7390 

15 Surat 7745 

16 Surendra 10488 

nagar 

'.7 The Dangs 1683 

18 Vadodara 7788 

19 Valsnd 5238 


1265383 Palanpur 
i 109601 Bharuch ■ 
1405285 Bhavnagar 
200642 Gandhi¬ 
nagar 

1 1 11343 Jamnagar 
1656677 Junagadh r 
2451387 Kheda » 
849769 Kutch 
2092468 Mahesana 
1848804 Godhra 
1624072 Rajkot 
1 187637 Himatnagai 
1786924 Surat 
845154 Surendra- 
nagai 

94185 Ahwa 
l')80065 Vadodara 
1428742 Valsad 


I'cniKiiiiie Structure 

Gujarat is one ol the few States in 
India, that has put all its av.nilable land 
to use. Broadiv speaking three-fourth', 
of the land in the Stale is profilabh 
utilised. 

Table j76 


Some Basic Facts 


Character 

a 

.53 


Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

O 


'a) Cultivators 

43.1 

43.-1 

tb) Agricultural labourers 
(,c) Non-agricultural 

22.5 

26. .1 

workers 

Percentage of villages 
electrified as on March 

34.4 

30 

31, 1974 

Per capita value added by 

30 3 

27.3 

manufacture in Rs. (19b9) 

78 

48* 

Bank ofiices per lakh of 
population (December- 


3 iJ 

end-1973) 

Per capita income in 

5.3 

Rs. (1970 71) 

778 

633 
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Agriculturr. One significant feature 
)f agriculture in Gujarat, is tlic shift in 
icrcage from foodgrains to cash crops. 
The aiinuai average acreage under the 
Kirst plan period (1951 56) under food 
ciops was 55.8 lakh hectares, which came 
down to 47.9 lakh in the Third Plan 
oeriod (196! 66), Conversely, the area 
under ground- nut increased to 21.3 lakh 
hectares in the Third Plan from a m.-re 
H.5 lakh hectares in the Second Plan. The 
area under cotton also increased from 
13.7 lakh hectares (1956-61) 10 15.8 lakh 
in 1970 71. The production of foodgrains. 
also increased, despite reduction ir. 
acreage, fiom 18.7 lakh leuines in 1951 
io 41.6 lakh tonnes in 1V7I 72 ' 

Gujarat accounts for 20,8 per cent of 
the total area unde- cotton in India and 
.34.5 per cent of the total production. 
The corresponding figures for ground niif 
are 24.1 per cent and 30.3 per cent- 
Tobacco is another impoitant cash crup. 
Gujarat pioduces about 14 per cent <■/ die 
country's Udal output of tobacco. 

Crops 

Bajra i' tJie most imsiorlant crtip 
The State produces about one fourth of 
the countrv's total output its sha-c in 
the State's total foodgiains jiroJu.'lion is 
more than one third. Impoilcnt bairr* 
producing districts of the State are: 
Ranaskantha, Mchsrrr.a, Bic.inpgar, kaita. 
Amreli and Kuich. 

Wheat. Next to h;,jta. wiical is tbe 
important cereal of the Stale It.s siiaic 
in the total foodgrains outturn is about 
one fifth. The importai.t vvhc.tt proclucing 
stistricls are Mehsana, Ahmedabad, Bans''- 
kantha, Junagadh and Rajkot. 

Rice. The share of rice in the State’s 
total foodgains production is about 14 
per cent. Of this. Rulsar distiict alone 
produces one fourth Kaira, the Paruh- 
rnahals, Surat and Ahmcdabad arc the 
•>ther important lice pioducing hstricts 
in the State. 

Jowar. The share of jowar in the total 
foodgrains production of thr Stale is 
about 12 per cent. Sufat, Baroda, 
''Jehsana, Broach and Junagad districts 
arc the most important jowar producing 
fJistricts. 

Maize. The share of this cereal in 
he total foodgrains production of the 
Mate is a little over 8 per cent; the 
i'anchmahah district alone produces more 

•Source: Ratuhhai Adani, Minister for 
Agriculture, Gujarat, in Econo¬ 
mic Times Supplement, July 
28, 1972. 


than half. Sabarkantha district also pro¬ 
duces more than one-fouith of the total 
mai/c crop in Gujarat. 

Groundnut Gujarat State produces 
about one-fourth ot total groundnut pro - 
duction in the country. Junagadh district 
alone produces a little over one-fifth of 
the total groimdnui output in the Slate; 
while Jamnagai and Rajkot districts 
produce about 19 and 14 per cent 
respectively. y\mrcli, Bliavnagai and 
Sabaikanlha ate othc important ground¬ 
nut pioducing distric's. 

Cutfoii. The'hare of ( 'ui.irat in the 
pioJuclii'U of raw cotton in tlie country 
is more thari one-ftunlli. Also it pro¬ 
duce.''. some of the finc'l cotton varieties 
in the country Baiodi district produces 
.iboiK 18 per cent of the total cotton 
output Broach and Surendranagar 
districts pioduce about '..3 pet cent c.ach. 
The olhci imptirtiint cotton producing 
districts ate Ahmcdcb'id, Rajkot anti 
Sabaikaniha. 

Tobacco About one-fi'urth of the 
country’' tobacco crop is pioduccd in 
Guiarr.t Within the State. Kaira district 
alone piodiiccs n ine than thiee-fourlbs 
of the total tobacco etop ami B.ircda 
tiistii<l abmn 1.3 per cent. 

I'ablc 177 


i^riiu'ipa! crops. Area & Production 
1972 73 


( 7 op s 

A rca 
(Ifrrt) 

Trod, c- 
tioii{'(!(i'l 
tonnes ) 

Yehi pet 
hectare 
A>. 

Rice 

405.2 

147 9 

365 

Jow,,r 

Ii)i4 6 

212 V 

210 

Bajra 

1715 6 

844.1 

692 

Maize 

250. S 

255.8 

1020 

Small millets 

137.7 

67 3 

489 

Wheat 

371.3 

547.6 

1475 

Total pulses 

379.2 

112 

2‘'5 

Ground nut 

1741.: 

349.5 

201 

Ca.stcrsccd 

49.4 

33.4 

(.76 

Sasamum 
Rapsecd & 

101-5 

20.1 

198 

Mustard 

43.3 

18.9 

436 

Co'ton 

1789.9 

1383.2 

1.39 

Tobacf'o 

87 2 

no 1 

1263 


Irrigation. The water resources of 
the State are estimated to be su9icient 
to irrigate m ly 2.14 million hectares or 31 
pet cent of the cultivable arc .. 

About 83 per cent of the net iirigated 
area in the State is irrigated by wells. The 
share of canals—Government and pri ¬ 
vate together is only about 14 per cent. 
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Tabic 178 
liTigation Projects 

Henejit 

Name and Pe script ion area [in 

hectares) 

Hanas, A dam across the river 
Banas near village Dantiwada 
in Binaskantha district- 44,517 

Hathmathi. A dam across the 
river Halhmati, near the vi 
llagc of 1 atelrpur in Bhilodn 
Taluk of Subarkanla district 37,60-1 

Kakrapar. A pick-up weir across 
the river Tapi near Kakrapar 
about 80.87 Km upstream of 
Surat. 217,54.3 

Mahi Right Rank Cu?uJ {Stage I) 

A pick-up w;ir across the 
river Mahi riLai Wanakbori 
village, H'liaM’.ror Taluku of 
Kaira (listrrct. 186.162 

Mahi Stage II {Kadami). A dam 
across the river Mahi at Ka- 
dana about 70.8 km upstream 
of the W*n.'',kb>'ti i wt“ii iii 
Santrampur Taluka of Pan- 
chmahais dt'tTtct 286,554'*^ 

Narmada. A darn acro.ss rivet 
Narmadr near Navagam vil¬ 
lage in Rajpipla taluka of 
Broach district 40\68R 

Slnlriiiiti A dam across the 
river Sheliuriii 10 4 km from 
Pablana town of Bhivnagat 
disirici " 34,804 

Ukai. A dam across (he river 
Tapi ri(,.ii Ukai in Songadh 
Taluka of Surat district 152,400+* 

IJiri'ct irriilrttion iaeilify is only 16,.S4‘1 
heclHrvs un the left cuna!. Firnnnj, 

uii and CKtfii,SKin ol 270,000 hectares irri,;- 
ation tacilitv under Mahi right bans canal 
is envisaged. 

Indirect iirigation facilit> o) 227,4.30 
hectares is en\ isaged under KaWrepai weir. 

Animal Husbandry Gujarat ranks 
among the few Stales of India that have 
a wclT-dcvelopcd livestock industry. It has 
two high milk yield varieties of cows—- 
Gir and Kankrej There are 5 cattle- 
breeding farms run by the State—2 for 
the fJir breed at Junagadh and Morvi, 
and 3 for Kankrej breed at Bhu, Sindh- 
wadi and Thara There arc 3 farms for 
shccp-brcedipg at P.itan, Morvi and 
Nakhairanj One horse breeding farm for 
Kathi breed of horses is run at Junagadh 
and 3 camel breeding station at Dhotti 
in Kutcb district A number of poultry 
farms are also established in the State, 
live of them at the State level at Junagadh, 
Markraba, B^'roda, Surat, and Ahwa. 

I'urests. The total area of forests under 
the conir'ol of the Forests Department 


is 17,298 sq. km. or about 9 2 per cent 
of the total land area This i.s far below 
the optimum bvel of 33 per cent laid 
down in the National Forest Policy. 
Owing to the wide variations in climate 
and topography, forests in Gujarat cover 
a wide range from pure scrub forests 
in Kutch to big deciduous forests in 
Dang. There are three distinct forest 
/ones in the Sta-cs: (1) The area south 
of the Nartn'’da consisting of moist and 
dry deciduous forests, with teak as the 
main species. (2r The area between Nar 
mada and tire c\ir(-mc nortli (barring 
Saurashtra and Kufch) covering inferior 
deciduous forests with or without teak-. 

(3 1 The area of Saurashtri' ard Knlch 
with inferior-quality tc ik forests, scrub¬ 
lands and man-grove fri.rcsts. 

Fisheries. One ('f rialure's gifts to Gu¬ 
jarat is its long coast lir-c estending over 
1.600 km broke;', up by several bay.®, 
irilcts, toadsfeads. l...un■ic^ end marsh 
lands. Two imr'i;t!nl gulfs of India \i/ 
the Gulf of Ku(-,h and Gulf of Cainbav 
surround tiv Kathiawar peniiisula 'fh-: 
State lias a span of over sq km. 

of ocean area tpread over ihiough in¬ 
shore, olTshore, and midwatcr regions 
available for lisliing. S-im; of the rithest 
fishing grounds in India u'-e loca'ed oil 
Gujarat State aiui ino-.t imporiani spe¬ 
cies like pomfre. I'ldi.^n salmon, hilsa 
jew-! siics. pi iw I*- p'ui!.“. Bi'mbay ducks 
and tuna are fo!i:)v< in i.'.iyc (luaniities 
in these waters Tik G-di of Kutcli also 
presents exceilent voP'. 'ii;> foi t' e gtowtli 
and sustenance o! ov.s'.eis, wind.ow- 

panc oyster, cluriKs tij.'r shell fishes, 
turtles, sea-weeds v. Similarly about 
35,200 km of •'ivers and (.'inal.s and 500,000 
hectares of lakes, res-;rvoi's, tanks, estua¬ 
ries and brackish w tier swamps form a 
rich, potential source if ini .n r fisheries. 

The Halar-Okh-a coast of the Stale ■ 
is famous for its she!! and chank lishciics, 
Chank fishery is condaclcd department- 
ally and during 196/ 6s as many as 16,424 
chanks of uifTcrcnl si.’-rs were collected 
The entire lot was auctioned for an am¬ 
ount of Rs 68.73'^ During the year 1968- 
69, 12,589 chanks of differen'. si/.es were 
collected and were auctioned at an am¬ 
ount of Rs. 76,03v. 

Minerals, flujarat is rich in mineral' 
like salt, limestone, manganese, gypsum 
China clay, calcite, bauvite, etc. Kaira i> 
rich in bauxite, and limestone, while r 
calcite and limestone are ruined la 
.lamnagar. Manganese: isinin«tl in Bai^oda 
and Panch Mahals, while urcclay is mined 
in Surendranagar district. Gypsum 
available in all ihe districts of Saurashtra 
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The Geological Survey of India has Power. In terms of per capita consu- 
located flourspar deposits in the amba mplion of electricity, the Slate ranks fourth 
Dongar area of Baroda district after Punjab, Mahvirashtra and T. Nadu. 

Mineral Production (1966)—Rs- Ihetc has been a more than four-fold-in 
Bauxite 1,518; Calcite 42: Chinaclay 1,295; crease in the installed capacity in the State 

‘Dolomite 913: Fireclay 260; Limestone from 142 MW in 1951 to 618 MW in 

11,041; Quart/ and silica 136: Salt 35,343. 1968-69 

Power Projects 

\ame and Location InstalUd Capacity Areas Bene filed 

Dhuvaran (Thermal' At Stage I; four units of Saurashtia, North and 
Dhuvaran 9 6 km from 63.5 MW each and South ».ujarat, Bhav- 

Cambay in Kaiia. Stage TI: two units of 140 nagar, Shahpur, Porban- 

MW each- dar and Kiiich. 


Gas Turbines Schemes. Tw'o units 
Ankleshwar and Cambay each 
tikai (Thermal). On the I''our units 

down stream of Tapi Re- each 
servoir about 12 km from 
Fort SoDgad Rly Station. 

, Industry* The major in.Ju;trics of the 
Stale are textile (including ginning and 
pressing of cottoni, genera! and (’,leetrici?l 
engineering, vegetable oils, chemicals (in- 
eluding salt soda ash and cement . Ahmeda- 
had, Surat, Jamnagar, Bhavanngai and 
Rajkot arc the main centscs of indu'^trial 
development in the State and logsiher 
account for 45.47 per cent of the total 
working factories and 56.38 per cent of the 
total workers'cmployed 

The di.scovcry of oil and gas lield.s h.is 
thrown open a numoer of new opportii 
nities. Ths setting up Koyaii Rcunery asul 
a feitiliscr complex near IBatoda added a 
stew dimension to the industrial economy of 
Gujarat. The .setting up of a petio-chcinical 
complex also near Baroda is the next phase 
of the development ofoil-lriscd industries 
in Gujarat. The chemical industry in the 
State has made a very rapid progress in the 
past ten years. The Slate holds a virtual 
monopoly of an imprrlam chemical like 
soda ash It is also an important ptoduccr 
of such basic chemicals as sulphiiiic acid 
and caustic soda. 

Statistics. (J967) Number of factories 
4,86!; employment 4. lo lakhs 

Table 180 

No. of Mrorkers 
factories employed 
Textile 881 201353 

Food except beverages 672 30888 

Tobacco 224 7581 

Non-mctallic mineral 
products except petroleum 
and coal 448 28320 

Ffocesses allied to agriculture 452 39150 

Machinery except electrical 593 25186 

Transport equipment 180 17745 

Others 1411 68434 


of 27 MVV Gujarat State. 

of 120 MW Indu.stiial regions of 

Gujar.Tt. 


Literaej and Rdiicalion 
In lil.;‘racy, Giijinat ranks 10th among 
the States and k-nitotii-i of India, with 
3.5 79 per cent ("*71 1 . 

Table 181 

Si hod \o. Pupils 

Primal y 2i,90d 3,500,000 

Secondary .’.150 775,000 

llighet Secondary 270 137,000 

Others 3,U)0 150,000 

There arc S.'vcn uniyersities in the State: 
{5j M. S. l^niversity, Baioda; f2) Gujarat 
University, Ahmcilabad; (3) Sardar 
P.ilel Unr. crsity, Vallabh Vidyanagar'* 
i'4) Gujnrar Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad; 
,5) SaurashUa University. Rajkot* 
(6) South Gujarat University, Surat; 
7) »■ujarv! Ayurveda Univo!Sily,.lamn.'.gar 

N ewspapers 
Dailies > 


Name 

Town Language 

C i rcida 


• 

tion * 

Times of 

Ahmedabad I'liglisli 

205,007 

India 

Indian 

Si B>imbay ,, 

Fxpre.ss 

Western 

1 » n 

108,127 

Times 

Gujaratmitia 

' ^ 1 ^ 

N. A 

& Gujarat 



darpan 

Sural Gujarati 

53,503 

.lanasatta 

Ahmedabad „ 

51,793 

Janasaita 

Rtjkol 

19,902 

Jai Hind 

Rajkot & 


Ahniedbad „ 

47,854 

1 oksatta 

Baroda ,, 

32,583 

Phulchab 

Rajkot ,, 

49,591 

Sandesh 

Ahmedabad ,, 

95,972 


Average* eircuUition Jun-June 197.1. 
Source: ABC 
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Tourism 

Rlaces of tourist interest in the State 
are given below: 

Alimedabail is the second largest tex¬ 
tile centre in India. Known as Karnavathi 
in ancient times, it was renamed Ahmeda 
bad the City of Ahmed —in the !5th centu¬ 
ry. The city contains numerous monuments 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
most of them, the products of a synthesised 
Indo Islamic culture. 

barocta, the former capital of the 
Princely State of Baroda and new part 
of Gujarat State is some 250 miles north 
of Bombay. Places of interest arc; 
Laxnii VjJas Palace, one of the most 
beautiful palaces in Indi.n, Old Na^ar 
B.ngh Palace, Museum and Public Park, 


Jubilee Garden, Kirti Mandir and Bare 
University. 

Junagadh, situated below the famou' 
Girnar Hill is one of the most ancier 
cities of India. The Gir f'orcst, wher ^ 
the Asian lion is found, is in junagadh. * 

Porhandar is the birth-place of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi- 

Prahlias Patan, is the site of the 
famous Somnath Temple which was dest¬ 
royed and rebuilt many times over. Jt*i 
last construction was begun in 1951. 

Shatrunjaya Hill, near Pjlitana in 
Saurashtra is aho known to Jains as 
Siddhagiri or Siddhachala or the Hill of 
the Perfected Ones. This place is sacred 
to the Shvetambara Jains and contains a 
number of temples, the most important 
of which is of Adishvaia Bhagasan 


HARYANA 


Area: 

Population • 

Principal Langwjgc 
Capital. 

Governor: 

Chief Minister 
l.eg. Assembly Speube 
Chief .1 a Slice • 


44,222 sq km 
10,036 808 
Hindi 

Chandigarh 
B. N. Chakravarty 
Bunsi Lai 
r Sarup .Singh 
Harbans Singh 


The origin of the name Haryana is 
.a matter of disoutc Some hold that the 
name is derived fiom Harischandra. the 
legendarv king, who made himself a 
martyr for tiulh. Others think that Haryana 
comes fri'm ‘hair' .meaning green. Still 
others trace the name to ‘hari’, meaning 
‘god’. 'Vhafever may be the source, the 
lumc is very ancient and signified the 
area lying south of Shivalik hills, west 
of Yamuna river, north of the Aravallis 
and east of SuMej river. 

The modern State of Haryana, cam; 
into being on Nov. 1, 1966 as a result 
of the re organisation of the old Punjab 
State into two separate States. It was 
formed as a linguistic Stale, on the pattern 
of other States in India, the Hindi speak¬ 
ing areas of Punjab having been assigned 
to it. 

The State is bounded by UP in the 
east, Punjab on the west, a part of H- 
Pradesh in the north and Rajasthan in 
the south. The Union Territory of Delhi, 
juts into Haryana and is encompassed by 
it on three sides 

Physiography 

Haryana can be divided into two 
natural parts, the Sub Himalayan terai 


and the Indo Gangetic pijin The plain 
is ferule and slopes from noii', U. .sou'll 
with a height above the sea level avciag¬ 
ing between 700 and 909 ft. Tu-' south 
west of Haryana is dry and sandy and 
barren. Haryana has no perciniil rivers 
like its parent State Punjab oi its east¬ 
ern neighbour UP. In this icsp.i* 
has more afliniiy to its southern riciyl’- 
hour, Raj isthan. The only riv.-r wh>eh 
flows through Haryana is the Gh'iggar. | 
which pas.ses through the northern fringes 
of the State. This river id-mtified by some 
histoiians as the rivo. Drishav’dili of 
Vedic fame is not perennial. Rtinfal) is 
meagre, parlicuiarly in the di.iricis of 
Mahcndragarh and Hissar Con.scqucntly 
Haryana is dangerously exposed to drought 
conditions and has to dcpci J on man 
made wells and supply canals from the * 
rivers of neighbouring Slate fo: its .survival. 

History 

Haryana has a proud history going 
back to the Vedic age. The State was 
the home of the legendary Bharaia dy¬ 
nasty, who has given the iiams bharat 
to India Haryana is immortalised in the 
great epic Mahabharata. Kurukshelra, the 
scene of the epic battle between Kauravfis 
and Pandavas is situated in Haryana 
The countiy continued to play a leading 
part in the history of India nil the advent o; 
the Muslims and the rise of D^lhi as tiic , 
Imperial Capital of India. Thereafter 
Haryana has functioned as an adjunct to 
Delhi and practically remained anonymous 
till the first war of Indian Independence 
in 1857. 
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The people of ^ Haryana joined the 
.ders of the Indian revolt against the 
,jritish Government. When the rebellion 
/as crushed and British administration 
3 -established, the Nawabs of Jhajjar and 
»Jahdurgarh, the Raja of Ballabhgarh and 
Rao Tula Ram of Rewari of the 
Haryana region were deprived of their terri¬ 
tories. Their territories were either merged 
with the British territories or handed ovf r 
0 the rulers of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. 
Haryana was joined to the Punjab Province. 
A long period of deliberate neglect began 

On the eve of Independence the region 
was a sandy barren expanse. It lagged 


far behind the Punjab region in develop¬ 
ment and economic activities. All these 
years the people had been struggling to 
have a State of their own. The form of 
the struggle, however depended upon the 
exigencies of the situation. After the in¬ 
troduction of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms, representatives of Haryana in¬ 
cluding ihe late Thhotu Ram raised their 
voice in the l.egislature insuppoit of the 
demand for a Haryana State. They dc 
manded an adequate shaie in development 
projects. Since politics in pro partition 
Punjab was dominated by Lahore and 
areas to the west of it, the demand was 
not considered svmpathetically The region 
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however acquired importance after 
Independence on account of the division of 
Punjab. Tite influx of refugees from West 
Pakistan into the Haryana areas enriched 
the region to a great extent and speeded 
up the process of political growth. In the 
changed situation and circumstances it 
was quite natural that the demand for a 
separate State of Haryana should become 
acceptable. 

The formation of the State of Haryana 
on November I, 1966 marked the ful- 
lilmcnt of the long cherished desite of 
the people of this area 

Administration 

Legislature. The legislature consists of 
only one house the Legislative Assembly- 
The Assembly has 8l members. 

The Stale iS divided into 7 districts as 
below; 

Table 183 


District Area 
sq Lm 

1 Ambala 3833 

2 Guigaon 6146 

3 Hissar 139i<2 

4 Jind 2691 

5 Karnal S06.S 

6 Mahend- 
rat'urh 3459 

7 Rohtak 6043 


Popi/latiifti HcOil- 
(/67/ census' quarters 


1078405 Ambala 
1707369 Gurgaon 
2132948 llissar 
639610 Jind 
1981303 Karnal 


691639 Narnaul 
1785534 Rohtak 


Economic Structure 
Haryina like all other Stales in India 
has an apricidl-iral economy. But unlike 
the many other Stattb it.s progress <>ii the 
.igricidtuial fiom in recent years has been 
marvellous 

TabliJ 184 


Some Basic Pacts 


fiarvann India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971 j 

(a) Cultivato.'‘S 49.1 43.3 

(b') Agricultural labourciS 16.2 26 3 

(c.) Non agricultural 

workers 34.7 30 4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 100 0 27.3 

Per capita value pddeJ by 
manufae‘ure in Rs(1969) 49 48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December-end 
1973) 3.8 3 0 

Per capita income in Rs. 

(1970 7!) 329 1,33 

Agriculture. The major crops arc wheat 
bajra, rice, mai/e. jowai, barley, gram, 
sugar-cane, rape and mustard and cotton. 
Among minor crops massar comes first 


with mash raoong, se.samum, linseed, 
potatoes and groundnut following. 

The key factor, that has contributed 
to Haryana's progress has been the 
Green Revolution- Within a period ,| 
of four years, i e. from 1966-67 to 
1970-71, the production of foodgrains 
in the State has gone up fiom 2.58 
million tonnes to as much as 4.73 million 
tonnes. The production of the other major 
crop—sugarcane -has also recorded a signi¬ 
ficant increase from about 510,000 tonnes 
to 698,000 tonnes. The outputs of cotton 
and oil-seeds have been nearly stabilised 
around 350,000 bales and (>00,000 tonnes, 
respectively. The most phenomenal in¬ 
crease in production amongst foodgrains 
has been registered in wheat—from 1.0(i 
million tonnes in 1966 67 to nearly 2.30 
million tonnes in 1970 71 The produc¬ 
tion of rice too has shown a maikcd im 
provement from 223,000 tonnes in 1966 67 ^ 
to 450,000 tonnes in 1969 70 

In 1970-71, llaiyana contiibuted 4 43 
per cent of the total food grains pioduc- 
tlon in the country, iliough it foims only 
1.35 per cent of the total geographical 
area of India. As regards individual crops. 
Its contiibulion was iO.I per cent, in the 
case of wheat, 15.3 per cent gram, 10.3 
per cent bajra, 5.4 per cent sugar cane, 

7 0 pci cent cotton and 1.1 per cent oil¬ 
seeds Haryana is now on-e of the four 
biggest producers of w'hcat. g.ram ami bajta 
in India, * 

Tabic 185 


Crops - Area & Production 
11972-73) 


( rop 

. 1 rca 

ProJucti'U 

yield 



{'0(H) 

per 



Ponnes) fleet. Kg. 

Rice 

292 

4o6 

1596 

.lowar 

188 

55 

293 

Bajra 

90t) 

436 

484 

Mia^c 

1 13 

127 

1124 

Wheat 

1231 

2160 

1755 

Barley 

137 

143 

1044 

Total pulses 

1024 

561.2 

548 

Rapeseed & 




Mustard 

199 

94 

472 

Cotton 

265 

442 

300 

Sugarcane (gur.i 

136 

600 

4412 


Irrigation As the lainfull is insufficient 
and perennial rivers are few, Haryana has 
to bank heavily on artificial irrigation. The 
number of lube wells in the State has 
increased from a little over 50,000 in 
1968 69 to more than 96,000 in 1970-71. 
The net area irrigated from all sources in¬ 
creased fiom 12.93 lakh h'*.ctaies in 
1967-68 to 15.32 lakh hectares in 1970-71- 
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Table 186 
Irrigation Projects 

and Description Benefit 

(area in 
hectares) 

Gurgaon Canal. Comprises of 
a branch-canal taking oiT 
at 8 km. below ofT take 
of Agra Canal from Okhla 
hcadworks near Delhi and 
serves Haryana and Rajas¬ 
than Slates. 173,580 

Western Ja.munu Canal. The canal 
takes off fjom Tajcwala head- 
works and serves Haryana State. 264.887 

.\ninia] Husbandry Haryana, in spite, 
of its small size is very rich in bovine 
wealth and produces about 1,610,000 
tonnes of milk per annum or about 44.35 
lakh litres per day. 

' Haryana breeds some of the best vaii- 
eties of cows and buffaloes in India. The 
Haryana cow and the Murrah buffalo arc 
known all ovci India as the imesl milch 
animals The State is taking a keen 
interest in improving its cattle breed. The 


Hissar Livestock farm, originally esta¬ 
blished by the British, has over 4,500 
Haryana cow.s, 100 Tharkarpar cows, 
some 400 Sahlwal cows, over 400 Murrah 
buffaloes and several sheep, pigs and 
other domestic animals. The farm not only 
produces some 80,000 kilos milk per 
month but also concentrates on selective 
bleeding and multiplication of species. 

Forests. Haryana ha.s vciy little forest 
area, barely 3 per cent of the State’s total 
area. Except one district Ambala, which 
has 22.41 per cent forest area, all other 
districts have only nominal forests 

Minerals. Haryana is very poor in 
mineral resources. Limestone, slate stone, 
clays and other minor minerals arc howevei 
available 

Power. Haryana has set a proud re¬ 
cord in the development and supply of 
electric power. On Nov. 14. 1970 the State 
had provided elcctiic connections to all its 
villages and thus achieved 100 per cent 
electrification of villages. This is a rare 
and commendable f-.at, when wc remember 
that in March. 1969, only 1,464 villages 
out of 6,669 wcie cicctrilied in ilatyana. 


Tabl 187 


Namr and Loeotnm 

Delhi Thermal Station Delhi 
laridabad Thermal Station 
Faridabad about 29 km 
from Delhi 


Power Projects 

h'stalled eapa/ity 

Three units of 62.5 MW each 
Stage 1: One unit of 15 MW. 
and Stage II: One unit of 
55 MW. 


Areas Benefited 

Dell'll and Haryana 
In and around Fari¬ 
dabad in Haryana 
State. 


lndustris.s The proximity of Haryana to 
Delhi, ainl a good net work cf roads and 
railways have enabled the State to achieve 
phenomenal progress in industry. There 
were over 40,000 smjH .scale units, in 
1970-71 compared to a mere 300. three 
or four years earlier The growth of large 
and medium sized industries is reflected 
in the number of industrial licenses issued 
to the State ■ In 1970-71 alone, the number 
'ff liceascs/lctters of intent came to 109. 
Faridabad, Sonepet, Ballabhgarh, Bhiwani 
and other towns in the State are coming up 
as industrial centres of national importance. 

The State has nearly a dozen cotton 
mills, several sugar factories, two paper 
nulls, two cement factories and various 
unit producing spare parts for bicycles, 
>cwing machines, etc. Ambala is famous 
lor its glassware and scientific instru- 
•nejits Tyres are produced in Ballabhgarh 
and motor parts and motor cycles in 
Faridabad and Bahudurgarh. 

Literacy and Education 

Haryana has a low percentage of 
hteracy. 26 b9a.s against the national aver¬ 
age of 29.45. But the State is fast catching 


up in cducalioLal progres.i. bnrolmcnt in 
primary schools has gone up from 8.23 
lakhs in 1966 67 to 8 83 lakhs in 1970 71 
and that in middle schools, from 2.47 
lakhs to 3,36 lakhs The number of 
colleges lias also increased from 46 in 
1966-67 to 77 in 1970-71, with total ad¬ 
missions reaching 75,000 in 1971. 

Haryana has only two universities, the 
Kurukslietia University at Kuiukshctni 
and the Agricultural University at Hissar. 

Table 188 


Newspapers 

(Dailies) 


Name 

Haryana Nirinan 
Haryana Times 
Mewat 

Suochri Bharat 


Language Town 

Hindi Rohlak 

,, Mahcndragarh 

., Gurgdon 

„ Guigaon 


Tourism 


The main tourist allracilon in Haryana 
is Chandigarh, which is the capital of 
Punjab and Haryana It is a new city 
planned and built on modern lines. The 
city is situated near Kalka railway 
station of the Northern Railway 
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Area: 55,h73 sq kin 

Population: 3,460,434 

Principal Laiifiiiapc: Hindi anil Pahari 
Capital: Simla 

Governor: S. Cn ikiavarli 

CliieJ Minister. Y. S. Parmer 

Lep. Assembly 

Speaker: K.ullar Chand Rana 

Chief Justice: R S. Patliak 

Himachal Piadcsh hecam; a mil- 
Hedged Stale of the Indian Union on 
Jan. 25, 1971. W lh an area of 5n,00() 


sq. km. it is largci than Punjab, Haryana 
or Kerala but in population it stands 
much below Kerala, Punjab or Haryana. 
Historically, the 18th state in the Union, 
H Pradesh is also the 18th in population 
.1971) but the 15th in area. 

Physiography 

H Pradesh is situated in the north 
west corner of India, right in the heart 
of the Himalayan ranges It is surioundcd 
by Jammu and Kashmir in the north. UP 
in the south cas', Haryana in the south 
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and Punjab in the west. In the east, it 
lortns India's boundary with Tibet. 

The country is almost entirely moun- 
•iinous with altitudes ranging from 400 
[,i() 6,400 metres above the sea level. It has 
a deeply dis.sccted topography, complex 
-'v'ological structures and a rich temperate 
ilora in sub-tropical latitudes. 

Physiographically, the territory can be 
iJivided into two regions-southern and 
'•.orthern The southern parts of H. Pradesh 
.i'c almost as hot as the plains, while 
ihe northern region has a temperate sum- 
I ’.er and a inter with extreme cold and 
hs-avy snovvfall. The districts of Simla 
.'.nd Sirmur have alluvium soil, while the 
r.-maini.’ig eight districts have forest and 
•iill soiL The normal rainfall of H- 
iVadesh is 152 3 cm (60 inches!. Maxi¬ 
mum rainfall is noticed in ICangra district 
and Simla. 

Formation of the State 

IL Pi:nle.sh was originally formed as 
.. Centrally administered Territory on April 
15, 1948 by the integration of some 
ihirty Punjab Hill States. In 1951. it 
ivcatne a ’Part C’ State under a Lt 
(iovernor, with a Legislative Assembly of 
memheisand a cabinet of three ministers, 
in 1954, Bilaspur, another ‘Part C’ .State 
was merged with H. Pradesh and the 
.irengih of the Assembly was raised 
to 41. 

In 1956, liic Stale’s Re organisutiun 
{’ornmiKee recommended the merger of 
tl Piadcsh w'ith Punjab. But the people 
vf H. Prade.sb so stoutly opposed the merger 
'hat it was not put into effect, and H 
P’adesh continued to retain its sepataie 
identity. On Nov I, 1956, it reverted to 
! lie status of a Union Territory under an 
Administrator, dcsigi..iied Lt (lovernor 
-lid its Legislaiive Assembly was abolished 
in its place a Tenitorial Council, was 
vonslituted in 1957- It had only limited 
"owers and could administer only such 
■abjects as were specifically transferred to 
I Under The Constitution (Fourteenth 
'Amendment) Act, 1962, Himachal Pradesh 
\'.as declared a Union Territory, in 196.3 
vith a Legislative Council and a Council 
‘■•f Ministers. 

Till October 1966, H. Pradesh consisted 
’I only six hill districts—Mahasa, Mandi, 
^’humba, Sirmur, Bilaspur and Kinnaur> 
in 1966 it was enlarged by the addition 
f som3 of the hilly areas of Punjab— 
'smia, Kangra, Kulu, Lahaul and Spiti 
>'islricts and the Nalagarh teshil of Ambala 
district, and some parts of Hoshiarpur 
•nd Gurdaspur distiicts. With the integ- 
'■i‘ion of the.se Punjabi hill areas with 


H. Pradesh, the area of the State in- 
creaed to 56,019 sq. km and the popu¬ 
lation lo 2,812.463 (1961). 

H. Pradesh was re-organised into 10 
districts and declared a Stale on Jan. 
25,1971 with Simla as capital. The strength 
of the Stale Legislative Assembly was 
fixed at 63, 60 elected members end three 
nominated. The State was alloted six 
seats in the Lok Sabha and three in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

Rivers. H Pradesh is diained by a 
number of rivers, the most important of 
which are Chenab, Ravi, Beas, Sutlej and 
Yamuna. All these rivets are snow-fod 
and hence perennial. Besides, the natural 
reservoirs and the large diops available in 
the river courses provide imnr.ensc poten¬ 
tial for hydel power generation at a low 
cost 

Administration 

Legislature. There i'. only one house 
of legislature the Legislative As.scmbly 
consisting of 63 members. 

The Stale is divided into 10 distiicts 

Table 189 

Distiict* 'irca Popiilation Hcad- 
(sif.knij {1971 tjiiuncrs 

CCIISIIi) 

1 Mahasu 5,652 440,118 Kasumpti 

2 Mandi 4,018 515,180 Mandi 

3 Chamba 8.195 255,233 Chamba 

4 Sirmur 2,825 245,033 Niahan 

5 Bilaspur 1,167 194,786 Pilaspur 

6 Kinnaur 6,553 49,835 Kalpa 

7 Simla 1,416 217,129 Simla 

8 Kangra 8,397 1,327,211 Dharamasa! 

9 Kulu 5,455 192,371 Kulu 

10 Lahaul & 

.Spiti 12,015 23,538 Ke>long 

Economic Structure 

H.Pradesh has shown the rest of India, 
what progress could be achieved if plans 
arc drawn up realistically and arc imple¬ 
mented with sincerity and determination 

In point of per capita income, 11. Pra¬ 
desh has gone up the ladder to the 5tb 
place among Indian States, frorn the 
lowest rungs, it occupied in the early fifties 
“From a backward hilly area, erioncously 
believed to be destined for poverty, vithin 
a quarter of a century, it has emerged as 
a pioneer in hill development”.! 

* A new district Shivalik was created and 
the district of Simla merged into Mahasu 
in 1971-72. 

I Dr, Y, S. Parmar, Chief Minister. 
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Tabic 190 
Some basic Facts 

H. P India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

(a) Cultivators 70.7 43 3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 4 1 26 3 

(c) Non agricultural 

workers -5 2 30 4 

Percentage of villages eleelri- 
tiea as on March 31, 19/4 .32.9 27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Ks(I969: is 4S 

Bank offices per lakh of popu¬ 
lation f December end 73 4 4 3 0 

Per capita income in lbs 
(1969-70} 563 59? 

Land use. The lei rain being mounta¬ 
inous, II- Pradesh has little land left for 
agriculture More than 60 per cent of 
the land is either uncultivabie or covered 
by forests. 

Agricaltiirc. I'l spite o*' the scaicily of 
cultivable land, agriculture, wliich by and 
largo means horiicuUure, is the mainstay 
of the economy, with as much as 93 per 
cent of the population depending upon ii- 
Mai/e and wheat are the major cercaK 
under cultlvaflo.''i Mai/e thrives well on 
account of heavy rains but productivity of 
wheat is low. Potatoes and fruits, though 
technically food crops, an', in fact the 
major cash crops of the slate- 

riic following tables indicate the 
growth of agiicultuic and hoiticullurc in 
the State; 

Table 191 

Index Numbers 

Base l9.s;)-57 d'dO 

.trea PriH/iiclioH 



! ood All 

/ nud' 

■ill 


)'''ains jrops 

I’rains 

. -rop-i 

1966-;^ 

97.3 98 7 

107.5 

109.0 

1970-7) 

105.0 J05.!) 

134.3 

140.7 


Table 

19 ! 



Crops Area & Production 


Crop 

A rea 

Production Y 

ifld per 


{ J feet. ! 

{'000 

hectare 



ti-nneti) 

ks- 

Rice 

'J4.6 

85.7 

90.6 

Maize 

251.1 

392.8 

1564 

Wheat 

314 6 

365 

D64 

Barley 

40.6 

35 

862 

Horticulture. If. 

Pradesh is 

gifted 


with a variety of agro-climaiic conditions, 
due to dilTereiit elevation zones, which 


make it an ideal region for growing many 
kinds of fiuits. The State Government 
has exploited this natural advantage by 
steadily expanding the area under horti¬ 
culture. 


Table 193 



Area under 

Estimated 


Fruits 

Product 


( Hectares) 

(Lakh tomics) 

1955 56 

1214 

0.07 

1960-61 

4512 

0.19 

1965 66 

22257 

0-37 

1971 72 

48987 

1.78 

Source: 

Kast. Kcon, .Aug. 

18. 1972. 


Animal Husbandry. More tiian 9U per 
cent cf liie people depend on the live¬ 
stock industry along with their agricul¬ 
tural activities. According to the 1966^1 
livestock ce.usus, the State has a livestock 
population of 44 lakhs. Cattle, sheep 
and goats constituted 85 per cent of the 
total livestock. Generally, the local cows 
of the State are small-.si/ed and the 
milk yield is very poor. Measures are 
being taken to improve the quality and 
quantity of the animal stock. 

Forests The forests cover an area 
of 21,585.27 sq. kni which accounts for 
about 38.5 per cent of the total geographi¬ 
cal area of this Slate. The national forest 
policy lays down that in hilly tracts Itko' 
ll. Piadesh, 60 per cent of the total 
gei.;graphic.il area should be under forests. 

Most of the forests l>eiong to the 
governmvUt. Private forests are very small 
in extent. Deodar, kail, chil, spruce, 
silver fir and ncoza pine are the coni¬ 
ferous species grcvving in the forests. Neoza 
pine which produces edible nuts grows 
in Kinnaur district. Tiiese are the onlj 
forests of ncoza in India. Among the • 
broad leaved species, sal, ban oak, mohru 
oak, kharsu oak, walnut, maple, bird- 
cherry. iiorse chestnut, poplar. sccmal, 
tun and shisham are the important 
species. The income from forests has 
grown from Rs. 63 43 lakhs in 1948-46 
to over Rs. 7 crores in 1971-72. 

Minerals. Important minerals of H 
Pradesh are salt, slate, gypsum, lime¬ 
stone and barytes Rock salt deposits arc 
located in Maiidi district and gypsum ir. 
.Siimur district. Vast deposits of slate 
are found in Mandi and Charaba districts / 
Limestone is found in abundance in 
Bilaspur, Sirmur, Maodi and Mahasu 
districts. Sirmurj and Bilaspur deposits 
of slate are of a quality suitable for 
cement industry. 
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Power. H. Pradesh has an aggregate 
liydel power potential of 8.5 million 
kW—which is roughly 20 per cent of the 
total resources of India The projects 
now on hand or under investigation pro¬ 
mise to yield surplus power for the 
State. H. Pradesh has already electrified 
2,600 villages out of a total of 10,438 
villages in the State. 

Industries. Industrially tlic State is 
backward, though there is vast and varied 
scope for development. As a result of 
the clforts made so far 11. Pradesh has 
developed manufacturing capacity for 
a large number of sophisticated and 
highly skilled products. Today there arc 
over 6,000 industrial concerns in the State 
Among major industries arc Nahan 
Foundry, rosin and turpentine factories 
at Nahan and Bilaspur and the Mohan 
Meakin Breweries at Solan A cement 
factory and a paper plant arc also being 
.set up 

Literacy and .Education 

H. Pradesh ranks 15ih in point of 
I'tcracy among the States and Territories 
of India with a peiccntage of 31 ..32. The 
State is making commendable e(Torts not 
onlv to push up literaev but also to 
turther the prog.ess of education at all 
levels 


In 1969 70, 85.8 per cent children 
in the age group 6 -1!, 4‘) 8 per cent bet¬ 
ween II and 14 years and 23 5 per cent 
between 14 and 17 years weic altcndiog 
schools. 

No. of Schools 1970 71; Primaly 3714. 
Middle-f'04, High and Secondary - 383, 
Colleges 11 ■ 

In 1972 the total number of Schools, 
Colleges, and Polytechnics exceeded 6,000. 

The Slate has only one university, 
the Himachal Pradesh University at 
Simla, opened in 1970. 

'Fourisni 

11 Pradesh is studded with a number 
of hill stations, which are refreshingly 
cool in summer. They offer to the tourist 
a quiet holiday, amidst a breath-taking 
scenery. Simla, Dalhousie, Dharmasala, 
Kulu, Manaii, Kasaiih, Solan, Chail and 
KulTri aiesome of the famous hill stations 
of Himachal Piadcsh. 

H Pradesh abounds in wild life, among 
which aie some rare species, like musk 
deer, ib^x and snow leopard. The livcr-s 
offer ideal fishing grounds, for irout in 
Katrain, Rohrru and Baiotand mashcer, 
in Maryoga. Kaiganu and Dadahu 

Kiilii V'dUcv lies to ths north of 
Simla and is situated in Punjab State. 
It i-s well-known alike foi its scenic 
beauty and for ns celebiatcJ orchards. 
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\rcu: 

P'tpiilatum. 

1‘incipal I.aiigiiiiw: 
Capital: 

(iovernor: 

Leg. Coiiiu if Ac/irg 
Chairman: 

Leg. Assembly 
Speaker: 

Chief Minister: 
f hief Justice'. 


222.236 sq. km.* 

■t,6t 6,632! 

Kashmiri and Dogri 
Si inagut 
I K. Jha 

C L. Sharma 

Abdul Ciani Ooni 
Syed Mir Qasim 
Syed Murtaza 

Jazal Ali 


Physiography 

The State is almoit enliiely niviun- 
tainous, broken by stretches of valleys 
• nd doited with mountain lakes It may 
be geographically divided into three 
distinct regions (1) Tibetan and semi- 
Tibetan tracts in the north, containing 


Of the 222,236 sq. kni. total area, nearly 
84,112 sq. tcin. are under the illegal 
occupation of Pakistan. 

ICxcluiling the poiiulation of arca.s under 
the illegal occupatiou of Pakistan. 


the districts of Ladakh .uid G.lgil. (2) 
the middle region of the happy valley of 
Kashmir and (3) the Urge level area’, of 
Jammu in the south. 

History 

Jamrnu a"-.! Kashriiii, kimwn shortly 
a' Kaahmir has a histoiy going back 
several centuries. P lias been a long and 
chequered history, with many long periods 
of political seivitude, and economic stag¬ 
nation. Kashmir cnlcis the arena of Indian 
histoiy with the Mauiyas The Mauryan 
Empire, in the days of Asoka extended from 
Afghanistan in the northwest to Bengal in 
the east and Deccan in '.he south. Asoka 
founded the oiiginal city of Srinagar on the 
site of the present village of Pandrethan, 
about three miles upstream from Si inagar, 
the present capital. 

Under Kanishka, the Kusl.an Emperor 
of India, Kashmir became a focus of 
various cultural activities. A historic 
conference on Buddhist faith was held in 
Kashmir undci his auspices. 
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Kashmit lighted up in history during which became seats of learning- He 

the reigns of some benevolent and constructed the famous Martand temple, 

farsccing monarchs from the 8th century whose ruins testify to the splendour and 

A D to the 15tli century. Laliladitya massiveness of his conceptions, 

' AD 724-760) was the first of the great Another illustrious king was Avanti- 

kings who ruled over Kashmir. He was varraan (A D 855-883). It was during 

a Hindu warrior king, but was tolerant his time that engineering constructions 

towaids all religions and all shades of were put up to prevent Hoods in the 

opinion. He patronised men of letters valley of Kashmir, across the narrow 

and supported many viharas (monasteries) gorge at Baramulla. This engineering feat 
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was achieved by a Kashmiri engineer, 
nam?d Suya, after whom is named the 
present town of Sopore The town of 
Avantipura named after the King has 
I survived to the present day. 

The school of Saivism, which was later 
to rock Hindu religion for manv centuries, 
was founded in Kashmir by Vasogupta, 
who wrote ‘Spanda Karika' He was 
followed by Kallata Bhat, who wrote 'Spanda 
Vrilhi’ in the ninth century Soon after 

came Somanaiida, with his piofound 
treatise ‘Shiva Drishti’ Somananda was 
followed by other illustrious thinkers and 
writers like Uptaldcva and Abhinava 
Gupta (lOlh century). 

IJindu rule passed into decay by the 
beginning of the llth century AD and the 

^ Kashmir Valley passed into the hands of 
Muslim riilois The most notable among 
them w’as Sultan Z'lin UJ Abdin (1420 70) 
who is otherwise known as Badshah. 

Sultan Zain Ul .\bdin was a lover of 
arts and crafts He introduced the handi¬ 
crafts for which K^'ishmir has since become 
famous—carpel making, papier machc, 
shawl-making, silk and embroidery. He 
dug the Mar Canal which connects the Dal 
Lake with Anchan Like. He sliiftcd the 
City of Srinagar towards the Mar Canal 
area which was drier and flood fiee. 

Akbar conquered Kashmir in 1.^X6. His 
successors Jeluingir and Shah Johan built 
lately mansions, planted chinais and 
laid out gaidens around the Dal Lake 
and elsewhere. The Mughal Gardens in 
the State tesMfy to the artistic tastes of 
the Mughal L'mperors. 

After the Mughals, came the Afghans, 
ill 1750 Ahmed Shall Abdali occupied 
' Kashmir. From 1819 to 1846 the Sikhs 
luled thecountiy In 1820, Ranjit Singh, 
the Sikh ruler made over the territory of 
'amrnu to Gulab Singh, the Dogra ruler. 
By the treaty of Amritsar in 1846, Jammu 
and Kashmir became pait of Gulab 
Singh’s territory, under the suzerainty of 
he British. 

With the lapse of British sovereignty 
'•II August 1!'. 1947, India and Pakistan 
became fr.'o dominions and the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, an independent monarch, 
•'he Maharaji entered into a standstill 
agreement with India and Pakistan to 
"laintain the status quo It was admittedly 
‘I transitory step pending negotiations for 
aocession. Pakistan, however imposed 
^ blockade on Kashmir in order to 


pressurise the Maharaja into .signing the 
Instrument of Accession in its favour 
This was followed by a massive tribal 
attack supported by the Pakistan array. 
The Pakistani invasion brought to the 
fore the question of Accession, which was 
settled on October 26, 1947. by the 
Maharaja signing the Instrument of 
Accession in favour of India. 

On accession to India, the Indian army 
imervened in Kashmir and with the support 
of the people drove out the Pakistanis from 
the major portion occupied by them. The 

cease-fire by the UN however made it 
impossible to beat back the Pakistanis 
from the entire area and thus a part of 
the State’s territory has since remained 
under the illegal occupation of Pakistan. 

With Pakistani aggression temporarily 
halted, Jammu and Kashmir set about 
to put its house in order, 

A Constituent Assembly was set up in 
1951 to frame a Constitution for the Stale. 
Elections to the Assembly were held on 

the basis of universal adult franchise The 
Assembly took historic decisions in 
ratifying the accession of the State with 
India, abolishing hercdiiaiy rulcrship in 
the State and ratifying the transfer of 
land to tillers without paymcni of com - 
pensation. The m inarchical order was 
formally terminated in November 1952 

in pursuance of the Assembly’s decision, 
and the first Head of the S'oic Sadar i- 
Riyasat) was elected. These radical 
measures were taken with the full support 
of the Government of India and the 
Indian Parliament 

Kashmir and the Indian Uiiiuii Kashmir, 
occupies a privileged position among Indian 
States as regards its relations with the 
Indian Union. Art. 370 of the Indian 
Constitution limits the Parliament’s 
powers (oyer Kashmir) to three subjccts- 
defence,foreign affairs and communications. 
Other subjects from the Union and 
Concurrent Lists may be made appli 
cable to Kashmir with the approval of 
the State (Kashmir). 

Administration 

l./egislaturc. The State legislature 
consists of iwo houses (I I the Legislative 
Assembly with 75 members, and (2) 
the Legislative Council with 36 members, 

8 of whom are nominated and the rest 
elected. 

The State is divided into 10 distiicts. 
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Table 194 


Districts 

Area 
(sq. km) 

Population Head- 
{1971 quarters 

census) 

1 Anantnag 
(Kashmir 

South) 

5382 

832280 

Anantnag 

2 Baramula 
(Kashmir 

North) 

7458 

775724 

Baramula 

3 Doda 

11691 

342220 

Doda 

4 Jammu 

3165 

731743 

Jammu 

5 Kathua 

2651 

274671 

Kathua 

6 Ladakh 

95876* 

105291 

Lcli 

7 Poonch 

1658 

170787 

Poonch 

8 Rajouri 

2681 

217373 

Rajouri 

9 Srinagar 

.3013 

827697 

Srinagar 

10 Udhampur 

4549 

338846 

Udham¬ 

pur 

* Includos 

area under 

d legal 

occupation 

of China. 


Economic Structure 

Land Reforms. Kashmir was one of the 
earliest States to bring about radical re¬ 
forms in land laws- A start was made in 
the direction of lasd reforms with liie 
resumption of the existing feudal institu¬ 
tions, such as Jagirx, Muajis and Mnk- 
kararies in the year 1948. As many as 
395 Jagirs and' Sfuafts, 2.347 Mukkararics 
were liquidated. 4,250 acres of land 
granted as a privilege to Jagirdars for 
residential and oilier purposes were re¬ 
leased and transferred to cultivators of 
the land. 

Table 195 
Sonic Basic Facts 

Jammu and 


Kashmir 

India 

Percentage to working 



foiee (1971,' 



(a) Cultivators 

64.8 

43.3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 
(c; Non-agricultural 

3.1 

26.3 

workers 

32.1 

30.4 

Percentage of viPages electri¬ 
zed as on Decernbei 31, 73 
Per capita value added by 

22 9 

26.2 

manufactu.-c in Rs (1969' 

5 

48 

Ba.nk offices per lakh of popul 

1 - 


ation (December end 1973 1 
Per capita income in 

3.4 

3.0 

Rs. (1968 69,1 

513 

549 


In October, 1950 the Big Landed 
Estates (Abolition) Act was passed. A cei¬ 
ling of 22.75 acres on all proprietory 
holdings was put under the Act. The 


surplus land above the ceiling was tians- 
ferred to the actual tillers who became 
the owners of the land As many as 9,000 
land owners were expropriated without 
compensation from the surplus land aggre-, 
gating to 4.5 lakh acres. Out of this about 
2.3 lakh acres were transfeircd to the 
cultivators in ownership right, free of 
any encumbrance. 

.Agriculture is the main occupation 
of the people. About 80 per cent of 
the population depends on it. Paddy, 
wlieat, maize, jowar and bajra arc grown 
in the SiaiC. The total area under crops 
i-> estimated at 2 12 million acres. 
Agiicultural eainings contribute 30 per 
cent of the State income. 

The production of foodgrains has practi¬ 
cally doubled during the last decade from 
580,000 quintals in 19f,o-61 fo 1.05million 
quintals in 1970 71. t 

Table 196 


(Jrops- .Vrea & Production 
1972-73 


Crt 'p 

. 1 rea 

1 Hectare) 

Production 
('000 lonncs) 

Yield per 
hectare 
Kfr- 

Rice 

2.H> 3 

342 7 

1488 

Maize 

276.3 

380.3 

1376 

Wheat 

179.7 

1(.8 

935 


Horticulture. Kashmir has always bccii 
reputed for its fruils In recent years as a 
result of the all round economic and tech¬ 
nological advancement, the fruit industr •' 
in the State has received a great fiUio 
hading to greater production and exports 

Asa lesult cf the tremendous tnereasr 
in fruit production, the exports have beci. 
gradually rising. The export figures hav.- 
risen from 23,0<)4 tonnes in 1960 61 ti- 
over 100,000 tonnes in 1970-71. 

Irrigation. The net irrigated ar.''a dur¬ 
ing the year 1960 61 was 16.32 lakl. 
acres. This has increased to 10.68 laki 
acres in 1965-66. The Kathua canal ha: 
been completed and it is expected to irri¬ 
gate 28,000 acres of land. The governmen 
have drawn up a master plan for flood- 
control in the valley. Work on oulfal.' 
channel from Wular Lake to Baratnulk^ 
is In progress. Two dredgers have beei 
commissioned to work at Sopore fo: 
dtedging work. A large number of pro 
t^'ction bunds bave been constructed ik 
the Jammu province at a cost of Rs. 14.7(' 
lakhs. 

Tawi Lift Irrigation. An intake slructuri 
on the left bank of river Tawi neai 
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fjahu fort about 56.3 km. from Jammu 
ncDclits an area of 264,887 hectares. 

Animal Husbandry. The 1961 livestock 
ojnsus showed 1,831,067 cattle, 401,194 
.buffaloes, 1,161,248 sheep, 577,415 goats, 
64,152 horses and 1,608,422 poultry. 

Forestry. Next to agricultuie, forests 
I'onstitute the most important sector of 
the State’s economy- h'orests cover ovei 
L'ight thousand sq. miles in the State. Of 
this 2,887 sq miles are available for 
valuable timber exploitation. 

A rich variety of spruce, and stately 
trees, such as pine, hr. birch, bazel, wild 
;>ak, maple, bccch etc. hll the forests 

The graceful birch trees grow at high 
altitudes. They are found in Lidder val¬ 
ley, Kolaohai, Guarais and the neaiby 
■Teas. The.se areas and the Jheluin Valiey, 
Sonaraarg, Gulmarg, Kishlwar and Bha- 
^•'erwah arc rich in pine, hr and deodar. 
The best varieties of pine and deodar are 
■ound in the dense fore.s(s of Kishtwar, 
'.ihaderwdh and the I-olah Valley. 

These foiests arc a regular haunt of 
ivers of spoil i^nd adventuic v/ho can 
nd ibex, nmslv deer, wolf, fox, rod bear, 
lack bear, harsingha, pig etc A variety 

Tabic 


of winged game, such as duck, goose, 
chakor, monal pheasant, partridge and 
snipe are found in low forests, on swamps 
and banks of the lakes. 

The revenue from forests has increased 
from Rs. 4 07crores in 1966-67 to Rs 4.35 
crores in 1968 69. An all-lime record 
has been touched in 1969 70 when the 
levenue rose to Rs. 5.20 crores During 
1970-71 the revenue from forests was ex¬ 
pected to be still higher, in spite of the 
drought conditions which had handicap¬ 
ped the floatation of timber and the slump 
in the timber market. 

Minerals. Coal and lignite arc the 
chief minerals of the State. Bauxite, iron 
ore, copper ore, graphite, nickel, manga¬ 
nese, gold and gypsum arc found in small 
quantities all over the State Kashmir 
holds a virtual monopoly of sapphires, 
which arc mined from the famous sapphire 
mines of Soomjam (Sumsam/ in Udhampur. 

Power. Kashmir posscses considerable 
Iiydcl potential totalling according to the 

N. C. A E. R. Survey, 3,590 MW. <ai tO 
pctcenl load factor) equal to .*< 6 per cent 
of the total potential of India. The hydcl 
projects completed so lar, constitute only 

O. 7.5 percent of the available potential. 

197 


Power Projects 

Mamc anil l.(>cn!;i>n Installed Capacity Areas IJcnc/itcd 


licnani (Hydro) Across! lie 
river Tawi 6.44 km 
upstream ol Che nan i 
village in Jammu district, 

\a!akot(Thermal) .\t Kaia- 
kot about 20 km from 
.lammu 

j (over Jhelum {Hydro). A 
weir across the river 
Jhelum at Jainpur village 
ioBaramuUa district and 
a power house at about 
72 5 km. west of Srinagar. 

'inlal H. E. Scheme. The 
high dam (113 m. high) 
across the liver Vhenab 
near Madhopur. 

'indh H. E. Proiecl. A weir 
across the river Sindh 
about 28 km upstream of 
the existing Ganderbal 
Hydro Power Station anti 
a power house at Sumbal 
about 48 km north east 
of Srinagar, 


5 unirs ol 4 &' MW each 

Three units of 7,500 kW each 

Seven units of 16 MW each 

Stage 1; Three units of 90 MW 
each- Stage M: Three units 

of 90 MW. 

Two units of 11 MW. each. 


Jammu District 

Jaininu disliict 
Kashmii Valley 

Kashmir Valiev 

Kashmir Valley 
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Industry. Kashmir is one of the 
industiially backward states of India. The 

contribution of manufacturing industry to 
the State income, is somewhere around 9 
per cent, which is much lower than the 
national average of 14 per cent- Not only 
is the total industrial activity of a low 
order but structurally it is dominated by 
insudicient and low income generating 
housc'iold industries. 

Woollen industry is by far the chitf 
industry of the State, employing about 

300,000 people. Sericulture, the next 
important industiy employs about a 

million people Handicrafts include calico 
piinting khadi and sculpture 

The laige scale industrial units in the 
State have been started mainly on the 
initiative of the State government. Out 
of tlie 2.''medium and large scale units 
19 fall in the public sector Of these, 
IH units a^e hting administered by the 
two State Corporations, namely the 

Jammu and Kashmir Minerals Ltd and 

the Jammu and Kashmir Industries Ltd. 
The large scale industrial units include: 
Spinning Mills. Silk Weaving I'actorics, 
Woollen Mills, Joinery Mills, Rosin and 
Turpentuie Factoiy. Match Factory 

Biick and I iie I'aciory, Cement Factory’ 

Prcsticssud Concietc 1 aclory. Briquetting 
Plant, etc. 

The Seiieiiltuic Industiy annually dis- 
tiibutcs about 24,000 ounces of silk 
worm seeds to the rcarirs in the Kash 
rair Pfovinae and lI.OOOo/s. in the Jammu 
Province for pioduction of industrial 
coci'ons for manufacture of silk yarn. 

The industry harvests 22,000 to 23,000 
maunds oftocoons and produces about 
60,000 kg. of raw silk annually. 

Then’ has been good progress in the 
small scale industries sector Over 300 
new units Jjavc come into being in the 
la.st two years. 1 he Scheme for provi 
ding special assistance to technically quali 
lied persons for the setting up of small 
scale units hr..s met wuh good response 
l ive .such umts have gone into production 
and 14 others are in various stages of 
implementation. 


Literacy and Education 

Kashmir is far behind in literacy with 
a percentage of 18.58 compared to the 
national average of 29.45 per cent. Con¬ 
siderable progress in education has how-' 
ever been made in the last two decades. 


Number of Schools 

,'9VF5/ 797/ 72 

Primary Sch(*v>Is 1,115 5,363 

Middle Schools 139 1,406 

High Schools 55 577 

Eniolmcnt in the age group 6 to 11 has 
gone up from 16.70 pci cent in 1950-51 to 
66 38 per cent in 1971-72, 

The Stale has tv.o universities, ihc^ 
University of Jammu and the University 
of Kashmii. 

NewsPapi'is 
: Dailies) 

Leading dailies! Cnglishlpublishcd froir 
Jammu: Pxcelsior, Kashmir Timc.s 

Urdu.' published from Srinagar 
Imar.it. Sandesh and Uiall.t- 

(Urdu) publisl'.ed Mom Siinagar:_ 
Khidmit. Aftab, H.undaid, Naya>ansar,’ 
Zamindar, Chirar. Wiil..;r and Srinagai 
Times. 

In addition, .56 weeklies are also 
being published firm ilic Slate 

VouriMii 

Tourism is Kashmir's prize asset 
Unlike other touris-: places, which nor - 
mally oiler a .si:iglc attraction. Kashmii 
olfers a wide variety of ii.iercUs to the 
visitor who can plan (airly long holiday 
without feeling boredom or monotony. 
Tourism has been growing fast in Kashmir 
from a mere 3 7,000 in 1945, the number 
of tourists ha.s ineieased to 120,OtO ;p 
1970. 

The chief tourist attractions arc 
Mughal Gardens like Shalimar, ChaS'h 
mashahi, Acchabal and Nish'iit, lakes 
like Dal Lake, Wolur Luke and Anchaf' 
Lake, and places of histoiieal importance 
like Mariand Temple. Pandarinathaa 
Temple, Avanti Pura, Pari Mahal and 
Sankaracharya Hill. 
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Capital: 

(iovernor: 

Chief Minister: 
J.ep. Council 
Chairman: 
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191,773 sq. km. 
29,299.014 
Kannda 
Bangalore 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia 
D. Devraj Urs 

S D. Gaonkar 

Sint K. S. Naga- 

rathnamma 
Cr K (iovinda Bhat 


On Nov. 1, 1973 the Mysore Slate 
changed its name to Karnataka, under 
'he Mysore State (Alteration of Name 
*Act, 1973. The change is much more than 
.1 change in nomenclature It is the 

'cvival of a great image of a region, 
ch under the name of Kainatak.t, had 
iilaincd gloiious heights in hi'.toiv 

Physiography 

Karnataka is situated on the weslern 
'.Igc of the Deccan plateau and has for 
neighbours Maharashtra and Go.t on 
north, Andhra Pradesh on the east 
itd T Nadu and Keiala on the south 
Jn the west, it opens out on the Arabian 
Sea. 

Physiographically the State can be 
ividod into four regions: 1 1; The Coastal 
'.'^‘gion, ‘2 the Malnad, (3) the Northern 
lains and v4> the Southern plains. 

The coastal region, consisting of the 
'vestern portions of North Kanara and 
South Kanara districts, is about 240 km 
'ide between the Arabian Sea and the 
Western Ghats. The annual rainfall here 
more than 250 cm (100 inches;. Tiic 
-oastal plateau is covered with alluvium 
.'vposited by the short, turbulent rivers. 
1 he Malnad is the area lying cast of the 
\Vestern Ghats. It is about 150 metres 
'.bove the sea level and consists of ranges 
hills with an average height of 900 
■netres. It is characteristically a region of 
loavy rainfall (250 cm. a year) The 
! I mate is generally hot and wet The area 
' p'-actically covered with thick evergreen 
'rc'ts. 

The northern plain consists of the 
bslricts of Bidar, Bijapur, Raichur, Gul- 
'■ uga and the eastern portions of Dharwar 
Jfid Belgaum. The range of annual rainfall 
I'-rcis between 50 and 75 cm The south- 
. ffi plain covers Bangalore. Kolar, Mandya, 
•'‘uikur and the eastern pari of the Mysore 


district. This region presents a beautiful 
landscape, mainly because of the different 
types of vegetation that the land supports. 

Rivers. The two important river 
systems of Karnataka State are the Krishna 
and its tributaries (Bhima, Ghataprabha, 
Malaprabha, Tungabhadra and Vedavati) 
in the north and Kaveri and its tributaries 
(Hemavati, Shimsha, Aikavati, Lakshmana 
Thiitha and Kabini.i in the south- 

Both these rivers flow eastward and 
fall into the Bay of Bengal, Krishna pas¬ 
sing through Andiira Pradesh and Kaveri 
traversing Tamil Nadu. 

A number of smaller rivers, flow 
westward into the Arabian Sea. Of these 
Sharavati. Kalinadi and Neiravaii arc 
important to Karnataka Thev are being 
tapped for hydro power. 

As most of the.sc liveis pass through 
other stales, notably Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and T Nadu, tiicrc are frcqucni 
disputes as to water rights, between 
Karnataka and (he other states 

History 

The name Karnataka is derived from 
Karunadii, literally, lofty land. As much 
ol Karnataka is high plateau land, the 
name is entirely justified The histor\ of 
Karnataka, goes back to the dim days 
of the epics. The capital of Bali and 
Siigrceva, 'monkcv kings’ of the Raina- 
yana is said to have b-cen llampi in 
Bcllary distiicl Vatapi associated with the 
Sage Agastya is obviously Badami in 
Bijapur tiistrict 

In the 4th century B. C. Karnataka 
was part of the great Mauryan Eimpirc 
Siwamagiri tKanakagiri in Raichur 
district') is said to have been the southern 
capital of the Mauryas. About 30 BC- 
a local dynasty Salavahana, came to 
power in Karnataka. The Satavahana 
Empire lasted nearly 300 years- With 
the disintegration of the Satavahana 
dynasty, the Kadamfcas came to power 
in the north, and the Gaxigas in the south 
The gigantic monolithic statue of 
tJomateswara at Sravarabelagola. is 
considered to be a magniucent monument 
of the Ganga period. 

By the beginning of the slxih century 
A.D. the Chalukyas established a new 
empire, in Karnataka. Fulikcsan II 
carried Chalukyan aims into north India 
and defeated Ilarsha, the great emperor 
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of the north. The Chalukyas were 
followed by the Rushlrakutas, who- were 
dislodped by the Chalukyas, who again 
became the ovetlords of Karnataka- With 
the final disruption of the Chalukyan 
empire, the Yadasas of Devagiri and the 
Iloysalas of Dwarasamudra, divided Kar¬ 
nataka between them. 

In the 14th centiiiy. (he great Vijaya- 
nagar empire was e'lablished. The 
Vijayar;agar kings c.titicd their arm? far 


and wide and for about 200 years, Kar¬ 
nataka experienced days of prosperity 
and glory. A confederation of the Muslim 
sultans of the Deccan, destroyed the 
Vijayanagar erapiic in ISfi-S (Battle of 
Talikota;. The vast ruins at Hampi, near* 
Hospet remain today as the sombre 
reminders of the Vijayanagar glory. 

In 1.’9;) AD Yaduraya the ruler of a 
small principality, Mysore, founded 
the Wodc.var dynas'y. Raja Wodeyar 
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(A D 1578-1612) enlarged the principslity 
into a mighty kingdom, with Srirangapata- 
nana as his capital. The Wodeyars were 
overthrown by Hyder Ali, the intrepid 
Muslim general of Mysore. With the 
^lefcat of Tipu, the son of Hyder Ali, 
liy the British, the Wodeyars were restored 
lo power as a feudatory of the British. 

During British rule, the Karnataka 
area was distributed among the Princcl> 
States of Mysore, Hyderabad, and the 
British provinces of Bombay and Madras 
and tliesmill principality of Coorg 

Formation of the State Karnataka 
is the seventh largest State in India and 
stands eighth in point of population. The 
r)rmation of the present State represents 
rhe fulfilment of the age old aspirations 
of Kannada speaking people to come to- 
itether in a single State. The old Kingdom 
of Mysore formed the nucleus of this new 
State. Under the State’s Rc orgini^ation 
Act, the Kingdom of Mysore gathered 
around itself in I956 the districts of Kanara, 
Bijapur, Dliarvvar and t.he major portion of 
Belgaum district in the old Bombty State, 
the major portion of (Julbarga, Raichur 
and Bidar districts, from the princely 
State of Hyderabad, the South Kanara 
district '..excluding Kasargod Taluk and 
Kollcgal taluk in Coimbatore district) 
from the old Mjd<as State and the wliole 
of the ‘Part C’ Slate of Coorg. 

The princely State ol' Mysore com- 
'prised the area that was restored to the 
original rulers, by the Briti.sh after the 
lefeat and death of Tipu in 1799. The 
riders of Mysore, appear lo have imbibed 
ihe great traditions of their ancient 
edecessors, the Cholas, the Chalukyas. 
md the Vijayanagar Empire. Faoly let 
done by the British and guided by able 
administrators under responsible rulers, 

I lie State pioneered econo nic development 
on a planned basis. She led India in 
origation and power proj:cts and in the 
iield of publi- sector industrial undertak¬ 
ings. Economically the State was in many 
'vays well ahead of the rest of the country 
at the dawn of Independence. However, 
<! had several handicaps, in such matters 
as lack of sea-board and ports of its own. 
and inadequate communication links in 
terms of railways. With the States Re¬ 
organisation in 19S6, the State more than 
doubled its si/:e and got a ISO-mile sea 
f >ast as well as the rich forest wealth of 
f''Oorg and north Kanara and the rich 
‘•mneral deposit areas of Bcllary. 

Administration 

The Legislature is made up of two 
•kiuscs— the Legislative Assembly of 216 


members and the Legislative Council of 93 
members. 

Slate is divided into I9 districts. 

Tabic 198 


District 

Area 

Po/iula- 


(sq. km ) 

tion 




f/9:/) 

Head 



census) 

quarters 

I Bangalore 

8003 

3365515 

Bangalore 

2 Belgaum 

13410 

2423342 

Belgaum 

3 Bellary 

9898 

1122686 

Biliary 

4 Bijdpur 

17056 

1985591 

Bijapui 

5 Bidar 

5451 

824059 

Bidar 

6 Chikmi- 

719 ' 

736647 

Chikma- 

galur 



galur 

7 Chitra- 

10852 

1397456 

Chitra- 

durga 



durga 

8 Coorg 

4!04 

378291 

Mercara 

9 Dharwar 

13749 

2342213 

Dharwar 

10 Gulbargi 

16224 

17.39220 

Gulbarga 

I i Hassan 

6823 

1102.370 

ilassan 

12 Kolar 

8223 

1516646 

Kolai 

13 Mandya 

4958 

11.54374 

Mandya 

14 Mysore 

! 1947 

2077238 

Mysore 

15 North 




Kanara 

10276 

849105 

Karwar 

16 Raichur 

1400=; 

141.5740 

Raichur 

17 Shimoga 

10.548 

1301485 

Shimoga 

18 South 

8441 

1939.315 

Manga¬ 

Canara 



lore 

19 Tuinkur 

1060f) 

li.'27?21 

Tuinkur 


Economic Structure 

l.and Utilisation. The total geographi¬ 
cal area of the State is r>,046 thousand 
hectares Of this, net area sown is 58 
per cent (10,98,s thousand hectares'. Com¬ 
pared with the corresponding all India 
figure of 45 per cent, this is quite satis¬ 
factory. The forests occupy 2895 thousand 
hectares, that is 15 per cent of the geo¬ 
graphical area The remaining 27 per 
cent of land is classified under fallow 
lands, area not available for cultivation 
and other uncultivable land. 

Table 199 


Some Basic Facts 


Karnataka 

India 

Percentage to working force (1971) 


ta) Cultivators 

40 0 

43 3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 

26.7 

26 3 

(C; Non Agricultural 



workers 

33.3 

30 4 

Percentage of villages electri- 
tied as on March 31, 1974 

Per capita value added by 

48.0 

27.3 

manufacture in Rs. (1969) 
Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December-end 

47 

48 

1973) 

5.4 

3.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 



(1970-71) 

540 

633 
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Miiior Crops. Rice is the major food 
cr«»p '>f ihc State The share of this 
State in the total rice output of the 
country is 5 per cent The districts of 
Mantlya, North Kanara, Shimoga and 
South Kanara together produce half of 
tlic Slate’s lice. The second important 
food crop of the State is jowar which is 
mainly cultivated in the districts of 
Bij.ipur, thilbarga, Belgaura, Dharwar 
an.l Raichor The third important food 
ciop o' (}|..‘ Slate is ragi About 30 per 
cent of the country’s ragi is produced in 
the State 

Amonc,l U'^h crop-;, sugar cane, ground- 
Mit, cast'vr -j. I'd, salTlowsr and cotton 
ar..‘ impoilant. Karnataka enjoys a virtual 
f'lonopr,!'' I ; coffee cullivalion and accounts 
! T over 70 p:r cent of total production 
.>r ccllee in the toimiry. The production 
■ r f •oJprains during 1972 73 was 45.84 
l.ik'i ionnes, of grams and pulses, 3.33 
!'*.k!i lonnc'. of sugar cane 90.!4 lakh, of 
oilseeds 5 S4 lakii tonnes and of cotton 
5 72 lakh Iv'i-s 


I able 200 

Principal Crops 1972-73 



i/ifi (’OOO 

Prod. 

Yield per 


Ucct., 

'000 

hectare 



tonne v ’ 

Ag. 

Ricc 

1 I5S 

1889 

1717 

.hivva! 

204 .S 

1195 

615 

Fiajra 

26.5.6 

79 7 

300 

Mai.'C 

i I'l 7 

124 5 

3.546 

Rag= 

9S9 

855 

911 

S Mdli'ls 

1 

106.6 

290 

Wheal 

’ '291 

115 

408 

Total pidsc' 

: 1110 

333 

226 

Groundnii'. 

111 

49 9 

680 

Castoix-iP.' ?.10 

210.17 

678 

S.Tlllow -I 

I 1(1 7 

12.9 

117 

Cotton 

9oi 

572 

113 

Sugarcane 




gur) 

lot 

9,014 

92 

<. 'onander 

16.1 

1.6 


Cardamom 

23 o 

1.2 


Tobaec'i 

37 

20.3 

549 

C'oeoTuit 

I3I.8 

637 7 

4838 

Source tiar«-aii dl 

r.L’onotnics & 

Statistics 

Minihtij of 

•Vgricutturc. 



Irrigation Major sources of irrigation 
arc lank. t27 percent), government canals 
(33 pc! ccn'i and wells i 32 per) cent. The 
government canals are the principal 
souicc'- of irrigation in BcUary, Mandya, 
Mysore and Raichur districts Tank irri¬ 
gation IS more prominent in the districts 
of Bangalore, Ciiickmagaliir, Dharwar, 
Hassan, Kola'', Noith Kanara, Shimoga 
and Tumkur. Wells are the principal 
sources of irrigatuio in Belgauin, Bijapur, 
Chitraduiga and Gulbarga districts 


Table 201 
Irrigation Projects 

Namv and Drscription l>^ni fn 

(area in 
(ii\ laK’s *■ 

Rhadra Dam across the river 
Bhadra near Lakkavali 
village 9^015 

Ghataprahha. A weir across the 
river Ghataprahha rear Dhupdal 
in Belgaum district and a dum 
near Hidkal village about l9 km 


upstream of the Dhupdal weir 11,700 

Hcmavaihy, Mysore 40,70i: 

Haranpi, Cooig 10 S; ; 

Kahini Dam across the K'lbini 
river near village Bidarahalli 
in Heggadadevanakoto tiluka '^0,49? 

Karanja Bidar 1'’,?^') 

Malaprahha Dam on the river ' 

Malaprabha at Pcicock Gorge 
near Manoli village. iri.!.; 

Tunpahhadra A dam acri^^s ti c 
rivei Tungabhadiu at Mullapm 
village in Bcllary district about 
4.8 km. from Hospei 
I'ppcr Krishna The damv acro-.s 
the Almuili in Bagew.idi lalulu 
and the other ai Sntd.ipiir in 
Muddchehal taluk', in Biiapu’ 
district. ."43,8 


.Animal lliishatulr.v. K.'irnaiaka has i 
total livestok population of 2? miiluv 
animals, comprising iO ) mdli.m boviic. 
3.2 m.llion biifTalocs, .3 8 miihi-ri goal- 
and 4 8 million .sheep. The cstimatt.' 
availability of raw hid:s a;.-: 
skins is of tbc order of 12.'? lakh piect • 
of hide and 29.6 lakh pie-is of skin-.. 
which form 5.3 per cent and 6.3 per ceie 
of bides and skins respectively o‘' the t di i 
cvailahility in the countiy. 

Forests occupy IS pc ccni of «h’ 
geographical aica of the S'.atc llsc 
concentration of fore.sts is found mostly i i 
the hilly regions of the western district'. 
VIZ, Belgaum, Nt/iih Kanara, ShimoiM- 
Chikmagalur, South Kanara, Coorg and 
Mysore districts. The most heavily forejtc.l 
area of the Slate is the Noith Kanc.i.i 
District (81 per cent'. In particular, t!ii'> 
State has practically a monopoly n' 
sandalwood. 

The forests yield a variety of timber'; 
like teak, rosewood, Sandalwood 
several species of soft wood and bamboo • 
Among the minor forest produce, mention 
may be made of myrobalans, 'vattlc-bar.k. 
rattan cane, ivory, honey etc. Of particulc' 
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signil'icance to ihc State is sandalwood 
oil which is extensively used in soaps, 
v.-hemicals and cosmetic industries. 

Fisheries. Karnataka is the fourth 
important maritime State in India with 
more than 150 miles of coast line and 
a fishable area of about 10,00') square 
miles- The annual marine fish landings arc 
estimated at 1,67,135 tonnes which for ns 
10 per cent of the total lish landings in the 
country. The main varieties are oil sar¬ 
dines, mackerel, cod fish, sharks, prawns 
and shrimps. 

Sericulture. With about 5 per cent 
of the world's silk production in Indian 
innds, the country lakes the fourth place, 
vielding the first three to Japan, China and 
Russia. Karnataka contributes today 
nearly 4 per cent of the world's mulberiy 
silk, w'ith scriculiiiie confined to just a 
few districts This industry provides pmt 
employment directly and indirectly to 
more than '> per cent of ilie Slau-’s 
population now 

Minerals. Karnataka k the hnnic of 
a large number of minerals of ccononu-' 
importance. It contributes all the gold and 
sliver produced in the country. The esti¬ 
mated reserves of high giade iron oie in 
the .Stale are placed at 5,000 million 
tonnes These reserves aie found mainly 
in the Chiftadurga belt The Nation ' 
Mineral Djvclopm.'nt Corpoiaiion ^ 

r 

Name und Location 

liliadra. Shimoga 
■IOft. Shimoga 

Kalinadi (Hydro) Construction of a 
pick-up dam across the river Kali 
at Boinmanahalli and diversion o' 
the waters of Kali to Nagjhari Power 
House. 

'^lunirahad. Raichur. 

Sliaravat/ii (Hydro) Main dam near 
Linganamikki village and a subsidi¬ 
ary dam at Talakalae near Jog falls 
in Shimoga District. 

'diimsbapnra. Mandya 
Shiva.samudrain, Mandya 

Industries. The main industdei of the 
itate with the major centres of productio.n 

, are: 

Textiles (Bangalore, Devangcre.Bcllary, 
Mysore, Hubli, Gadag, Gakek, Gulbarga'; 
f-ngineering (Bangalore, Hariharj; 
Mineral and Metal (Bangalore, Bhadra- 
''Jti, Bcllary, Kolar. Shimoga); Food. 


India has indicated iluil reserves of nearly 
1,000 million tonnes of magnesite, iron 
ore, with an iron content ranging from 
25 to 40, have been found in Kudicmukh 
Ganga-Mula region in Chick magalur 
district The estimated reserves of man¬ 
ganese in the Stale arc ’‘'ell over 10 million 
tonnes. Major occurrences are In the 
Bellary and Nortli Kanara districts. 

Limestone is found in many regions 
of the Stale. The proved deposit! are 
placed at abou* 1.500 million tonnes. 
These dv-’posit.s have b'cen found in the 
districts of Bqipur, Gulbarga and 
Chitradurga. 

Next to (ii'issa, Karnalaka is the laigcsi 
prodiicci tf thromiic. it is one of the 
only two states t>1 India nroducing 
magnetite, the o’hei being T Nadu. The 
other ininc;als (.-f indintrial iTioortance 
are corundum, gi-nct. emery, asheslos, 
haiixbc and clay. 

Power. Kartutaki is licbly endowed 
with hvdroclect.'ic power potential. Ah'ng 
with Keuda and MP, Kaiiir.ak.-i is one 
ot the few Stac! wihich are -urnhis in 
power. The SMI plus power of Karnataka 
is being suprbt‘'l b> neighbouring .Slates. 

Til-' p.'wc: devc'opment ir, this .S'ato 
daU"'. ba.’k to ! si' when t!i ‘ Kaveri river 
wa'. Iiarn ssed !.i siinplv power fii<m 
Siv.ieimti li.itii Si .11 ion 

202 

’rojects 

Installed ((i/tardv Arras l{rnrfitrd 

■53,2(10 kW N. A. 

120,000 kW N. A 

Three units of iV? MVV Kairi.ilaka .S'aie 


27,000 kW. N A. 

Stage I: 17S.?(:;ikW 
Stage II: 534,600 kW 
Stage 111: 17.S,20d kW 

17,200 kW NA. 

42,000 kW. K.A. 

drink and tobacco Bangalore'; Chemi¬ 
cals, dyes, etc ‘Bangalore. Kariut'ika); 
Paper and printing Bhadravati, 

Nanjangud, Dandeli, Mandya and 
Bangalore^; Gins and presses (.Devan 
gere, Belga'am, bellary, Dharwar, Giil- 
barga and Raichiii) 
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Table 203 

Position of Top Eight Industries 
in Karnataka in Terms of Value 



of 

Output 





Karnataka 

India 







o'.Si 

k. 


( crores 

■v, a S 

«>« Ci. JJ 

s 

S' 

a.. SS 6o 

Si 

h. 

o 

u 

5* 

u 

as? 



W ^ 

2,3 



aa 

Electrical 






machinery 

Spinning, 

39 

14 6 

339 


4.7 

weaving c‘c. 

36 

13 5 

1165 


20.3 

Tobacco manu 
factures 
Miscellaneous 

23 

8.6 

172 


2 4 

food prep 
arations 

21 

7.9 

674 


9.3 

Non-electrical 






machinery 

20 

7.5 

324 


4.5 

Electricity 

19 

7.1 

394 


5.5 

.Sugar and gur 

16 

6.n 

362 


5 0 

Iron and ste.-H 

15 

5.6 

649 


9.0 

Others 

Total for all 

78 

29.2 

2834 


39 3 

industries 

267 

100 0 

7213 

100.0 


Literacy and Education 

Karnataka ranks 14th in literacy with 
a literacy percentage of 31.52. However, 
it.s progress in education is good The 
latest data reveal that there were 34972 
primary and secondary schools in the 
State with enrolment of 45 lakh students. 
There were also 1097 nursery schools. 

Among the districts. Bangalore, with 
3,525 schools or 15 per cent of the 

total number of schools in the State, 

has the maximum educational facilities. 
The lowest number of schools was 

found in Coorg district —348 primary 
and 32 secondary schools. 

The State his four Universities; Ban^a* 
lore University, Karnataka University, 

University of Mysore and University of 
Agricultural Sciences. 

Table 204 


Newspapers 

(Dailies) 


Name 

Language 

Place of 

Circu¬ 


Publication 

lation 

Deccan 

Herald 

Kannada 

(English) 

Bangalore 

72438 

Prabha 

1 Kannada) 

99 

52217 

Prajavani 

(Kannada) 

9* 

99248 


Samyukta 

Karnatak (Kannada) Hubli & 

Bangalore 62085 
Udayavani (Kannada) Manipal 31725 
Indian 

Express (English) Madurai 

Vijayawada 

Madras 

BangaIore& 

Cochin 187261* 

Andhra 

Prabha (Telugu) Vijayawada 

Bangalore 10S564 
Nav Bharat (Kannada) Mangalore NA 
Weeklies with circulation of 50,000 and 
above; 

Prajamata (Kannada) Bangalore 76185 
Sudha (Kannada) Bangalore 11.3274 
Sunday 

Standard (English) Madurai 
Vijayawada 
Madras 

Bangalore & ' 

Cochin 212547 
Monthly Magazines with circulation 
of 25,000 and above; 

Kasturi (Kannada) Hubli 27729 
Mallige (Kannada) Bangalore 30299 
Mayura (Kannada) Bangalore 45045 

j^Ote: Average circulation .Tan-.Iunc 1974 
Source: A. B. C. 

* See also Newspapers AP & T, Nadu, 
Tourism 

r 

The State is rich in tourist attractions. 
The important centres arc: Badami, 
Bijapur, Halebid. Hampi. Jog falls, 
Kolar, Mysore, Nandidurg, Shrayera 
belagola, Scirngapa»nam, Sivasamu- 
dram, etc. 

Badami is famous for i $ Hindu 
temples and sculptured caves of the 
6th century A.D. 

Bangalore, the capital of Karnataka is ‘ 
a health resort. It is a well laid out 
city with every modern convenience. Pla¬ 
ces of interest are: Lai Bagh, Maharaja’s 
Palace, Tippu’s Palace. Venkatararaana 
Swaroy Temple and Vidhan Soudha (new 
secretariat) ■ The Indian Institute of Science, ; 
the Bharat Electronics, Hindustan Aircraft. 
Hindustan Machine Tools and Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries are also situated in and 
near Bangalore. 

Belur, near Bangalore is famous for 
its elaborately sculptured temples of the < 
Hoysala period. The Chenna Kesavaif 
Temple in Belur built in AD IMG is the 
most beautiful temple in Belur, 

Bijapur, originally the capital of the 
old Adilshahi sultans of Bijapur and now 
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part of Karnataka abounds in architec¬ 
tural wealth. Jami Mazjid, the biggest 
mosque in South India. Gol Gumbaz the 
tomb of Mohammad Adil Shah and the 
second largest dome in the world, also 
called the whispering gallery,Mehtar Mahal, 
Ashar Mahal, Gagan Mahal, Chini Mahal, 
Mecca Mazjid, Ibrahim Roza (tomb and 
mosque of Ibrahim II), Jod Gumbaz 
(double tomb) and Bara Kaman Mazjid 
are among the most intersting sights in 
Bijapur. 

Halehid, about 10 miles from Belur was 
the ancient capital of the Hoysala kings. 
Though much of the city was destroyed, 
some Jain and Hindu temples, still re ■ 
main. The twin temples, Hoysaleswara 
and Shinthaleswara with a Nandi pavilion 
in front are the most beautiful of the 
surviving temples. 

Hampi, is the ruined capital of the 
'old Vijayanagar empire. The ruins are 
about 600 years old and arc described as 
‘‘virtually a vast open air museum of Hindu 
monuments in the Dravidian style of 
architecture.” 

Jop Falls or Gersoppa Falls is on 
Sharavathi river. It has a height of 830 ft. 
with a width of 230 ft. 

Kolar Gold Fields is about 90 miles 
from Bangalore- The mines have been 
nationalised. 

Mysore City, the second city in Kar¬ 
nataka State, and the residence of the old 
royal family of Mysore is celebrated for 
its Dasarah I’estival. The city closely asso¬ 
ciated with the ruling family derives its 


name from Mahishasur, a demon, who 
was destroyed by Chamundi the house¬ 
hold deity of the royal family. Places of 
particular interest in Mysore are the 
Maharaja’s palace, Jaganmohan palace, 
Chamundi Hill with the famous stone 
bull and temple. Zoological gardens, 
Krishnaraja Sagar Dam and Brindavan 
Gardens. 

Nandidurg is a hill station near Banga - 
lore, where Tippu Sultan had his summer 
residence. 

Shrayanahelgola, a Jain centre in 
Karnataka State is situated some SO miles 
north east of Mysore city. The place 
abounds in ancient monuments, the most 
famous of which is the statue of Ooma- 
tesvara, a fifty-seven foot stone colossus, 
the tallest monolithic statue in the world 

Srirangapattana or Scringapatam, 
some 10 miles north of M>sore City is an 
island in the Kaverl river. This was the 
fortified capital of Tippu Sultan, who 
died fighting the last battle of Mysore, 
within its wall. Besides Tippu's fort 
Srirangapattana has many intersting 
monuments: subterranean dungeons where 
the English prisoners were kept, Jumma 
Masjid, Tippu’s summer palace of Gum¬ 
baz, where Tippu and his father Hyder 
Ali lie buried, and Ranganathn Swr.my 
temple with a history that goes back to 
the 13th century 

Sivasamudram lies between two bran 
ches of the river Kavery. The Kaveri at 
this point breaks out into a cascade of 
more than 200 ft. depth known as the 
Sivasamudram Waterfalls. 
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-1 rea: 

Population: 

Principal Language: 
Capital: 

Governor: 

Chief Minis to: 

' eg. Assembly 
Speaker. 

Chief Justice: 


38,864 sq. km. 
21,347,375 
Malayalam 
Trivandrum 
N. N. Wanchoo 
C. Achutha Menon 

K. Moideenkuttv 
Haji 

P. Govindan Nair 


Kerala is a Small state, tucked away 
in the south west corner of India. It has 
^jan area of 38,864 sq. km which 
represents only 1.03 per cent of the total 
area of India But. it supports a 
population of 21,347,375 which is 3.89 
per cent of the total population of the 
Country (1971). The disproportion between 


its area and population is reflected in the 
density—which in 1971 was 549 persons 
to the sq. km. This is the highest density 
among the States of the Union, higher 
densities being registered only by four 
Union Territories-Delhi (2,723), Chandi¬ 
garh (2,254), Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands, — now Lakshadweep 
(994) and Pondicherry (982). 

Kerala has always led and still leads all 
other states of India in literacy with 60 16 
per cent literates. Aniong States and Terri¬ 
tories together, Kerala is second in point 
of literacy, Chandigarh bein’; first with 
61.56 per cent, having a marginal 1.14 
lead over Kerala. 

But despite the leadership in density 
and literacy, Kerala is a very backward 
state economically. 
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Physiography 

Keraia may be divided into three 
geographical regions (1) Highlands 
v2' Midlands and (3) Lowlands The 
Highlands slope down from the Western 
Ghats, which rise to an average height of 
’•,000 feet, with a number of peaks well 
over 6.000 feet in height. This is the area 
jf major plantations like tea, coffee, 
rubber, cardamom and other spices. The 
Midlands lying between the mountains 
ind the Lowlands is made up of undu« 
i.iiing hills and valleys- This is an area 
Ilf intensive cultivation Coconuts, areca- 
i.'jis, tapioca, banana.s, rice, ginger, 
i'cppcr, SLigHt cane and vegetables of diff- 
c.ent varieties are grown in this area- 
T!ie. Lowlands, or the coastal area which 
IS made up of the river deltas, back¬ 
waters and the shore of the Arabian Sea 
is esscnliallv a land of coconuts and rice. 
,1'is.herlcs and coir industry constitute the 
m.ijor indusirie.-« of this area 

Rivers. Kerala is the land of rivers 
ciru! backwaters. More than forty rivers 
,iit ac.’-oss Kerala with their innumerable 
i.Mmarics and branches, but these rivers 
ji!.- comparatively .small and being entirely 
inonsoon-fcd, practically tuin into rivulets 
m summer, especially in the upper areas. 

Backwaters The backwaters form a 
•Pccially attractive and economically valu¬ 
able feature of Keraiu. They include lakes 
.md ocean inlets which stretch irregularly 
‘along the coast. The biggest backwater is 
Hie Vembanad lake, some 80 sq. miles in 
.irea which opens out into tlic Arabian 
■joa, at Cochin port. The Periyar, Pamba, 
Manimala, i‘\.chenkovil, Mcenachil and 
Moovaltupu/ha rivers drain into this 
lake. The other important backwaters 
are Veli, Katinamkulara, Anjengo, 
Kdavd, Nadayura, Paravoor, Ashtamudi 
Onilon', Kayamkulam, Kodungallorc 
..^(Ctangauorcj and Chetuva The deltas of 
ibc rivers interlink the backwaters and 
prewide excellent water communications 
tf the lowlands of Kerala. A navigable 
canal 228 miles long stretches from 
Trivandrum, the capital of Kerala, to 
iVui in the far north- 

Formation of the State 


to form Travancore Cochin Stale on 1st 
July 1949. But Malabar remained as pail 
of the Madras Province Under the State's 
Re-organisation Act of 1956, Trav ancore 
Cochin State and Malabar were united 
to form the Slate of Kerala on 1st 
November, 1956. 

Some territorial adjastments had ncce.s- 
sarily to be made on rc-organisaticn. L; 
this adjustment, Kerala lost to Madras, 
the taluks of Thovala, Agasteeswaram, 
Kalkulam and Vilavancode in ilie far 
south and Shencotta in the eas', while ii 
gained the Malabar district and the Ka- 
sargod taluk of SoutJi Kanara district i-i 
the north The Laccadive. Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands lying olf the coast of 
Malabar were detached from Keiah an-l 
declared a Union Tenitory. 

Administration 

Legislature. The Lcgisliituie coiisisIn 
of only one liousc the Lcgi.slative -Assem¬ 
bly • of 133 members. 

The State is divided into elcvi..i di-iti icts. 


Table 2U5 

Districtwise Pupulutiun of Ktiuhi 
—1971 Census 





9^ 

-5^ 






Q 

Tto 


•'! lii,. 

Cannanorc 

5706 

23.1.5 

4i5 Ca/iiuiiorc 

Kozhikode 

3729 

21.Of. 

.565 Kozl'ikod> 

Malappuram 3638 

18 .56 

510 Malap- 




pufara 

Paighat 

4400 

16.85 

383 Paighat 

Trichur 

3032 

21.29 

702 Tricluii 

Ernakulam 

2377 

21.64 

910 Ernakuiam 

Kottyam 

2:96 

15.39 

701 Kollayam 

Idikki 

5087 


150 Kottayam 




f temporary 

Alleppey 

1884 

21 26 

1120 Alleppey 

Quilon 

462;'5 

24 !3 

522 Ouilon 

Trivandrum 

2192 

21 97 

1G03 Trivan- 


State 38864 213.47 549 


dm in 


When India became free, Kerala was 
"‘iiide up of two native states Travancore 
ypd Cochin, and Malabar which was 
'tnder the direct administration of the 
#]kiiish. One of the first steps taken 
‘■'v independent India was to amalga- 
■'larc small States together so as to 
make them viable administrative units. 

pursuance of this policy the Tra- 
'<iiKore and Cochin States were integrated 


On Jan. 26, 1972 Idukki was carved 
out of the old Ernakulam and Kotla 
yam districts and compri.sos the taluks of 
Devikulam. Udumpanchola, and Peermade 
from the old Kottayam district j’nd Thodu- 
puzha taluk (excluding the vilhgos (>r 
Manjallur and Kallurkad) from the old 
Ernakulam District. Its permane.ni head 
quarters will be the Idukki-KuU'muvu comp- 
lc.\ built around the Idukki- hydsl project. 
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Economic Structure 

Kerala, with a population of 213 
lakhs growing at the rate of 2.63 percent 
per annum and a density of S49 per sq. 
kilometre as against the Ail India Average 
of 182, presents complex problems in the 
spheres of food, employment and housing. 
The state is SO per cent short of food. 
More than a million people, most of 
whom are educated, are unemployed. 

Agriculture. Owing to historical and 
climatic reasons the State has developed 
commercial crops more than food 
crops. Consequently, the state is short of 
foodgrains, especially rice, which is the 
staple food of the people. 


Table 206 


Area and Production of 

Principal crops 


1972-73 









■5 2 

'O 


Crop 


Produ 
Unit' 
tonne: 

1 

Rice 

873.7 

1376 4 

2 

Sugarcane 

7.7 

40 0 

3 

Pepper 

116.0 

25.0 

4 

Ginger 

11.8 

23.5 

5 

Cardamom 

47.5 

1.3 

6 

Banana & other 




Plantain 

47.3 

357.9 

7 

Cashewnut 

101.5 

113.9 

8 

Tapioca 

304.8 

5692.3 

9 

Coconut 

745.4 

3921 0* 

10 

Arecanut 

88 6 

13136.0’" 

11 

Tea 

38.3 

43.7 

12 

Coffee 

34 7 

14.9 

13 

Rubber 

195.6 

91.9 

14 

Oil seeds, other than 




Coconut 

27.8 

19.8 


Total cropped area 

2985.8 



* Million nuts. 

t able 207 
Imports of Rice 


Year 

Quantity Imported 
lakh 
Tonnes 

1968 

6.24 

1969 

9.05 

1970 

7.04 

1971 

7.47 

1972 

7.74 


Plantations. The chief plantation crops 
of Kerala are tea, coffee, rubber and 
cardamom. They together account for 
about 10 per cent of the total cropped 
area and 7 per cent of the gross value of 
the agricultural produce of the State. 


Tea. The area under tea in the State 
diminished from 41,158 hectares in 
1968-69 to 38,295 hectares in 1969-70 
and it formed 10 8 per cent of the total 
area under the crop in India. The total 
number of tea estates in Kerala as on" 
31st March 1969 was 2,554 of which 
2,308 were small holdings (less than 5 
hectares). These holdings making up 
90 per cent of the total number of estates 
accounted for less than 4 per cent of the 
total area under tea The very large 
estates (of 200 hectares and above) 
numbering only 87 (3 per cent) covered 
as much as 75 per cent of the total area 
under tea. 

Coffee. The total area under coffee 
in Kerala went up from 27,678 hectares 
in 1968-69 to 28,873 hectares during 
1969 70 recording an increase of 4.3 per 
cent. Ko.y.hikode, Cannanore and Palghat 
Districts constitute the major coffeec 
growing regions in Kerala. Robusta and 
Arabica are the two varieties cultivated 
in the State. 

Rubber. Kerala leads all other States 
in rubber plantations. The State with 
1.83 lakh hectares under rubber accounted 
for 92.8 per cent of the area under the 
crop in India in 1969 "70. The small 
hdldings numbering 104,523 units covered 
I 26 lakh hectares while the large estates 
comprised 589 units and covered 0 56 
lakh hectares. The average area of an 
estate is 102 1 hectares and that of a' 
holding is 1.22 hectares. 

fable 208 
Some Basic Facts 

Keiala All 
India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

(a) Cultivators !7.8 43,3- 

(b) Agricultural labourers 30.7 26.3 

(c) Non agricultural 

workers 51.5 30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 87.3 27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs. (1969; 40 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December-end 

1973) 5.3 3.0 

Per capita income in 
Rs. (1968-69) 526 549 

/ 

Irrigation. In 1969-70, 55^ per cenl 
gross area under paddy was irri^ted as 
against 54 per cent in 1968-69. _ The 
source wise distribution of area Irrigated 
is shown in the following table: 
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Table 209 
Irrigatioo-Sourcewisc 

A rea in ’000 
hect. 

1971-72 and 1972-73 

Source Net area Gross area 

1971- 1972- 1971- 1972- 

72 73 72 73 

Govt, canals 207 1 207.1 347.5 347.5 

Pvt. Canals 10.2 10.2 12.3 12.3 

Tanks 74 0 74.0 86 2 86.2 

Wells 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 

Other Sources 142.1 142.1 160.4 160.4 

Total 438.9 438.9 611.9 611.9 

Table 2l0 
Crop-wise 

Paddy 499.1 499.1 

Sugarcane 4.8 4.3 

Other food crops 55.7 55.7 

Non food crops .. 52.8 52.8 

Total 6119 6119 

Table 211 

Irrigation Projects 

Name and Description Benefit 

(area in 
hectares) 

Kallada A dam across the river 
Kailada in Quilon district 
about 72 km. from Trivandrum. 105,222 
Kuttiyadi. A dam across the river 
Kuttiyadi at Peruvannamushi 
in Kozhikode dist. 31,162 

Malampiaha. A dam across the 
river Malampuzha at 
Kadukkamkuanam ''illage of 
Palghat dist. 38,527 

Pamba, A barrage across the 
river Kakkad, a tributary of 
the river Pamba 152 44 m- 
upstream of Peiinad rubber 
factory in Quilon. 33,995 

Periyar. Across the river Periyar 
at Plancode near Aiwaye in 
Ernakulam district. 40,996 

Animal Husbandry. Kerala has not 
shown much improvement in the number 
of cattle or production of milk. How¬ 
ever in poultry, Kerala has shown remar¬ 
kable progress registering an 84 per cent 
increase in the production of chicks over 
the 1968 69 production of 2.54 lakhs. 
Production of eggs has also shown a high 
rate of increase- 


Table 212 



Livestock 

Population 




(No. 

in lakhs) 


Category 

J9()6 

1972 

1. 

Cattle 

28.57 

28.56 

2. 

Buffaloe 

4.71 

4 72 

3. 

Sheep 

0.12 

0.10 

4. 

Goat 

11.89 

14 (>8 

5. 

Other livestock 

1.12 

1 29 

6. 

Poultry 

99 09 

122 07 


Sources Livestock census 1972. 

Forests occupy 27 per cent {10.56 
lakh hectares) of the total State 
area. The State has for some years been 
following a policy of enriching forest 
resources by plantations of hard wood like 
teak and soft wood like eucalyptus. The 
following table shows the forest area 
under plantations. 

Table 213 

Area under Forest Plantation 
(1972-73) 

(Area in hectares) 


Species 1972 73 

1. Teak 55771 

2. Soft wood 17S72 

3- Jungle wood 1431 

4. Cashew 3355 

5. Rubber 6 

6. Eucalyptus 23705 

7. Mixed plantations 1393 

8. Bamboo 821 

9- Cardamom 152 

10. Sandalwood 246 

11- Wattle 458 

12. Pine 370 

13. Other plantations 597 

Total 106177 


Fisheries. The State is well developed 
in fisheries. The total fish production in 
1969 70 was 3.85 lakh tonnes valued at 
Rs. 28.55crores as against 3.66 lakh tonnes 
valued at Rs. 13.2 crores in 1968-69, 

Of the total marine fish landings 1969-70 
oil sardine consisted 142.8 thousand tonnes 
(38.3 per cent), prawns 60.9 thousand 
tonnes (16.4 per cent), and mackerel 52.1 
thousand tonnes (14 percent). 

Kerala is the leading exporter of fish 
and fish products in India. The State 
accounted for 70 per cent of the quantity 
and 81 per cent of the foreign exchange 
value of sea food exports of the country, 
in 1%9 70 as against 70 per cent and 82 
per cent respectively in 1968 -69. 
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Table 214 


Mariiiv fisih landing in Kerala 
1972 - 73 



Species 

Quantity 
(tonnes) 

Value 

'OOUKs. 

1. 

Oil Sardines 

99681.7 

41183 

2. 

Other Sardines 

8195.8 

2978 

3. 

Prawn 

(.9580.6 

142198 

4 

Muckeral 

70425-9 

.6:856 

s. 

Tunny 

14594.4 

:'686 

6. 

Seerlish 

.1249.4 

5924 

7. 

Horse Mackeia! 

3548 .5 

3648 

H. 

Silvei belly 

3193 9 

1640 

u. 

S >lcs 

!0769.6 

1406 

10. 

Anchovicj- 

8HX 3 

797 1 

11. 

White bail 

9.1!.! 

1382 

12. 

Shark and dog lish 

1*:746 t 

10370 

1.1. 

Cat fish 


5101 

14. 

Sabre lish 

2729 9 

2852 

IS. 

Ribbon lish 

5181.9 

3101 

16. 

Lactarius 

1092.5 

6032 

17. 

Skates and Rays 

8448.8 

7639 

IK. 

Jew ftsh 

7174.5 

550s. 

r) 

PomHets 

3808.3 

6029 

20. 

MtscelIancou> 

(.0550.3 

26323 

21. 

Total 

4026'-0.5 

365833 

SiitircL Fih!ierii;;i Uopur tment. 



Minerals. The Siafc’s rtnnciai wealth 
fantsists mainly of hcach minerals like 
ilmeniie, rutile, mona/ilc, zireon and silli- 
inanite as also clays, quart c, sand, lime 
shell etc Workable reserves of bauxite 
in Kumbal.i of Cannanorc district, iron 
ore in Cherupa, Fliottumala. Naomuniia 
and Naduvannur of Kozhikode distiict 
and graphite reset ves in Thodupuzha of 
Idukki District have been discovered 
and they offer >copt: for indus¬ 
trial expan lion, provided adequate steps 

arc taken to >;xpIoit tJiem economically 

Power Though the rivers of Kerala 
arc very small, they offer great scope for 

hydroelectric projects. It is estimated that 
about t> per cent of India’s total hydro¬ 
electric potential is in this .Stale. 

At present the installed generating 
capacity of the Stale is 546.5 Megawatts. 


Table 215 


Iiistailcd caiiucity of Hydro Electric 
projects in operation 



Name of Unii 

Installed 


project 

capacity in(M W) 
as on 31 -3 -1973 

1 

Pdllivasai 




(Idtkki Dl.! M.V 

37 5 

T 

Sengulam 




(Idikki Dt ) 


48 0 

3 

Neriam.'..agalarn 




(Ern ikiilan. Dt . , 


45.0 

4 

Panniyar 
(Idikki D) ) 


30.0 

5 

Sabarigiri 




(Qailun DM 


ijn.o 

(. 

Sholayar 




Tricliur Dt ) 


54 C 

7 

Periugalkulhu 




iTrichur Dt-, 


32.0 

8 

KuUivadi 




fCuliiut Dl 


75 0 


T'j>i.il 

4 

621.5 


Table 216 



Statistics relating 

to Kerala 


Power System 



Dc'.i nptio'i 

fJnu 

7972 

I 

Towns and Villages 




electri^Lii 

Nos. 

70 


Consumers 

• » 

711212 

3 

Street lights 




installed 

,, 

261660 

4 

CJencrutioi! e-qia liy 

MW 

621 5 

5 

Maxi'num deniand 

M.W 

472.6 

(. 

Unit Ueneiated 

MKWH 2351 27 

7 

Units sold (including 



internal sales' 

MKIVH 2030.09 

8 

Units purchaser 


2..)3 

9 

Puncha load 

KW 

18367 

10 

Total connected load MW 

1127.7 ( 

11 

t^er Capita consum¬ 




ption per annum 

Unit 

77 41 


Industry and Mining. Kerala has sev¬ 
eral factors favourable for rapid industria¬ 
lisation. The State is endowed with 
abundant forest wealth, large deposits of 
minerals of economic importance, hydro¬ 
electric potential, highly inteligent and 
literate manpower resources and a favou¬ 
rable climate. A number of organisations 
including the State Department of Indus¬ 
tries and Commerce, Kerala State Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation, Kerala 
Financial Corporation and Kcraia State 
Small Industries Corporation are ready 
to assist industrial entrepreneurs by pro¬ 
viding technical and hoancial assistance. 
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The Kerala State Small Industries 
Corporation (KSSIC) helps the Small 
Scale industrialists by supplying them with 
raw materials and machinery. In addition 
to executing civil works the Corporation 
Venders help such as construction olfactory 
sheds, etc. 

In spile of such encouraging con¬ 
ditions, Kerala still remains an economically 
backward State, The reasons for this arc 
many. However the chronic political 
instability of the Stale is a factor of 
prime importance and labour troubles 
thrive in the shadow of political insta¬ 
bility. Political parlies in their d.;spcrdte 
attempt to win the voic.s of the workers 
have practically left (he inJiistiies of the 
State to the tender mercies of lahour 
unions. In such an inclement atmosphere, 
few eritieprencurs would come foiward 
with new industries The labour trouble in 
.the Mavoor Rayon Factory (owned by 
tlie Bnlas'' is only one among many sucli. 

Traditional Industries. Among the 
traditional iiKlitsirios of Kciala, the most 
important are cof, handloom, cashew and 
handicrafts. 

Coir i.nJusiry piovidcs employment 
lot about 4 lakhs of werkets of which 
about I.yi lakh workers have been brought 
under the co operative fold. About 
554,731 quintals of coir and coir product'; 
valued at Rs. 13.J>(') erores were exported 
in 1969 70. The number of con co oper- 
'ative increased to 555 In 19.‘i9 70 The 
amounts invested by government by way 
of loans and grants in these societies 
were Rs. 24.05 lakhs and Rs. 2 9 lakhs 
respectively aa against Rs. 24 95 lakhs and 
Rs 2.36 lakhs of the previous year. The 
total amount spent by the State government 
for coir development increased from 
Rs. 31,48 lakhs in lS'('S-69 to Rs- 44.11 
lakhs in 1969-70. 

Handloom. According to the census 
of handiooms conducted in 1968, there 
were 71,325 handiooms and 1,431 power- 
looms in the State. But the number of 
working looms was only 51,776. The 
industry provides employment for about 
85,000 persons^ of these nearly 50,000 arc 
weavers Out of 417 handloom primary 
societies having a membership of 53.206, 
only 170 societies were properly functioning 
at the end of 1969-70. 

Both in internal consumption and in 
exports of handloom cloth there is a 
1 declining trend. The foreign markets 
mostly prefer new types of fabrics, mixed 
fabrics and blended fabrics and therefore 
Kerala's production has to be so altered 
as to suit the changing pattern oi foreign 
demand. During the year 1969-70, the 


decline in cxpoi i of haiidiuoin fabrics was 
to the tune of Rs. 136,627. This is mainly 
due to cut m impoiisby UK , Denmark, 
Finland and West Oerrauny. 

Ca.siicwnut. Cashew indusliy accounts 
for about 50 per cent of the factory em¬ 
ployment in the State iiid 40 percent of 
the total foreign e\v.hangc earnings of the 
State. Nearly eighty per cent of the ca¬ 
shew factories in Imha arc located in the 
State, providing employment for about 
1.25 lakh workers During 19(59 70, 56,415 
tonnes of cishew kernels and 6,903 
thousaml litivs of cashew siiell oil valued 
at Rs. 5.3 64 crores an.l Rs. 0 85crorcs 
lespcctivcly were expoite.l. 

The raw nuts required f ir llie industry 
are largely obtained thnuigh impo!fs fiom 
foreign countrie.s. In 19/0 the tot.d import 
of raw nuts was 1.7 lakh tonnes co.sting 
Rs. .30 crores. From September 1970, the 
State TiMdiug Coiporalion e.'itcied the 
maiket as flie st)ie pui. -’e.ser of tuw nuts 
from abroad, and thee uruleilook the 
du.tribuiio i of nuts to the manufacturers 
according to tiiesr d.mand and turnover. 

The industry is now passing through 
a very critical p,rriod. Many factories arc 
dosed down ailcped'-y fiir want of raw 
nuts. Curiously enough the clo^iurc of Ihc 
factories has not atl'eetcd touil production 
considerably. This may be b'vcausc of 
Kiulivaruppu and otiicr siuall scale pro- 
due ion of cashew kernels. A flawless 
method for tne dis.'. ibu'.ion of raw nuts 
is yet to be evolved. 

llaiiilicrafls. Wuh a view to impro¬ 
ving the conditions oi artisans engaged 
in liandicraltN, the * iovernmcnl have 
orginiscd the ffandicrafis Development 
Corporation of Keiala Ltd. ,Trivandrum). 
The Corporation started its ULlivilics in 
March 1969 by taking over the direct 
control of the (j.wemmcnt owned handi¬ 
crafts empofia at important centres like 
New Delhi, Madras and Coimbatore and 
the S. M .S. M. Institute at Trivandrum. 
Sub.scqueiitly, some of the production 
centres like the common facility service 
centres at Trivandrum, Madr.»s and Kunhi- 
maagalam and Wood Seasoning Plant at 
Cherpu were also tiMnsfeired to the Cor¬ 
poration During 1969 70, a total sale of 
Rs 15.38 lakhs was achieved. The 
purchases by the Corporation during the 
year totalled R.'". 119 1 -khs. Handicrafts 
worth Rs. 0.4 lakh were exported to 
foreign coumries. 

Employment. The problem of unem¬ 
ployment in Kerala is assuming serious 
proportions and it is receiving increasing 
attention from both the public and the 
government. On the basis of the findings 
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of a sample survey, open unemployment 
in 196S was estimated at S.47 lakhs, 
forming 9.1 per cent of the labour forced 
in addition. 13.78 lakh persons were re¬ 
ported to be under-employed- No com¬ 
prehensive survey of unemployment has 
been conducted since then, so that only 
broad approximations about the subse¬ 
quent trends of unemployment could be 
derived. A rough estimate based on Em* 
ployment Exchange data indicates that 
open unemployment has presumably risen 
to 9 lakhs by now, which would consti¬ 
tute 13 per cent of the labour force. 
Taking into account the projected labour 
force and the likely increase in employ¬ 
ment, the number of under-employed 
may be estimated to have increased to 
17.8 lakhs. 

Unemployment among technically and 
professionally qualiticd persons is still 
more acute according to recent studies on 
some of the critical categories of man¬ 
power. It was found that the magnitude 
of unemployment among them is far 


more acute than what the registration 
figures indicate. It is estimated that the 
number of unemployed among graduate 
engineers and diploma holders in engi¬ 
neering at the end of the year 1970 is of 
the order of 3,500 and S,^ respectively.*' 
The unemployment among the medical 
graduates also is increasing to serious 
proportions and it is estimated that the 
number of unemployed doctors at the end 
of the year is of the order of 650. 

Table 217 

Employment in the Public and 



Private 

Sectors 


Period 

Public 

Private 

Total 

ending 

sector 

sector 


31-12-1969 

291082 

Aims 

718797 

31-12-1970 

293318 

409562 

702880 

30-6-1971 

319926 

406114 

726040 

30-6-1972 

325115 

420254 

745369 

30 9 1972 

343837 

414653 

758490 

Source: Economic Review Kerala 

1972. 


Table 218 

* 

Distribution of work seekers by Educational Level* 


Period 

Below 

S.S L.C. 

P re-Degree 

Graduates Post- 

Total work 

ending 

S.S.L.C. 




Graduates 

seekers 

31-12-69 

96,153 

124,469 

6,275 

11,002 

1,687 

239,586 

31-12-70 

115,304 

151,279 

7,469 

17,703 

1,994 

293,754 

31-12-71 

166,305 

167.714 

10,168 

20,841 

2,253 

367,381 

31 12-72* 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N,A. 

^31,839 

• Provisional 
Source Ecnomic 

Review Kerala 

1972. 






Period ending 

Table 219 

Number of Professional and Technical Work 

Medical Engineering Diploma I.T.l.Certi- . 

Seekers 

Agricultural 

Veterinary 


Graduates 

Graduates holders in ficate holders 

Graduates 

Graduates 

31-12-1969 

185 

Engineering 

1,299 N.A. N.A. 

156 

N.A- 

31-12-1970 

281 

1,852 3.547 8,380 

133 

70 

31-12-1971 

405 

2.068 3,450 9,894 

128 

116 

30- 6-1972 

391 

1.908 3,671 8.745 

103 

53 


Source: Econon-ic Review Kerala 1972, 
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Literacy and Education 

Kerala with a literacy percentage of 
60,16 in 1971 is the leading State of 
India in education. The per capita 
expenditure of the State in education in 
1969-70 was Rs. 25- 18. This is the highest 
expenditure spent by any State in India 
expect Nagaland- 

Higher Education In the field of 
higher education, the establishment of 
more and more Arts and Science colleges 
became inevitable as the number of 
students seeking college education increased 
steadily over the years. There were 120 
Arts and Science colleges in the State 
during 1969-70 as against 115 in 1968-69- 
Out of these, 107 were under private 
management. 

The State has four universities—the 
Kerala University, the Cochin University, 
the Calicut University and the Kerala 
Agricultural University- 

Table 220 

Educational Institutions 

1973-74 


e 



1 

Lower Primary 
Schools 

2807 

4097 6904* 

2 

Upper Primary 
schools 

809 

1739 

2548 

3 

High Schools 

452 

952 

1404 

4 

Basic training schools 

12 

76 

88 

5 

Arts and Science 
Colleges 

15 

105 

120 

6 

Training Colleges 

4 

15 

19 

7 

% 

Industrial Training 
Institutions 

12 

28 

40 

8 

Polytechnics 

10 

7 

17 


Excluding 183;Government L. P. Schools 
sanctioned during 1973-74, 

Source: Economic Review-1973 


Table 221 

Section-whe number of students 
in Kerala 

1973-74 

. Section No. of stuiients 


1 Lower Primary section 2918844 

2 Upper Primary section I48S872 

^ High school section 865861 

4 Basic Training section 1720 


Table 222 

Newspapers 

(Dailies) 

Name Place of Circulation* 

Publication 

Chandrika 

(Malayalam) Kozhikode 25,886 

Deepika 

(Malayalam) Koitayam 47,972 

Desabhimani 

(Malayalam) Kozhikode 

and Cochin 37,658 

Express 

(Malayalam) Trichur 32,730 

Kerala Kaumudi 

(Malayalam) Trivandrum 1,31,385 

Malayala Manorama 
(Malayalam) Kottayam & 

Kozhikode 2,92,355 
Mathrubhumi Kozhikode 

(Malayalam) & Cochin 2,58,588 

Janayugam 

(Malayalam) Quilon n a. 

Weeklies with circulation of one 
lakh and above: 

Malayala Manorama Weekly 

(Malayalam) Kottayam 3,20,222 

Mathrubhumi 

(Malayalam) Calicut 80,612 

Monthly magazines with circulation 
of 25,000 and above: 

Cinema Masika 

(Malayalam) Kottayam 56,729 

Balarama 

{Malayalam p „ 63,099 

Kuttikaludc Deepikal 

(Malayalam) „ 30,044 

* Average circulation Jan.-June 197 4 
Source: A.B.C[- 

Covers a period of 12 months 

Tourism 

The State is a tourist’s paradise. The 
major tourist centres are: 

Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari) the 
southernmost tip of India, (87 km south 
of Trivandrum) was formerly part of 
Kerala, but is now part of the T. Nadu 
State. The Temple at Cape Comorin 
dedicated to the Virgin Goddess (Kanya¬ 
kumari) is a place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus. The Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal meet at Cape Comorin. The 
Vivekananda Mandapam bulk on the 
occasion of the Swamiji's birth cente¬ 
nary (1970) and the famous Gandhi 
Mandapam, with a central stupa, 79 ft. 
high, attract visitors to Kanyakumari 
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The sunrise and sunset on full Moon 
days at Kanyakumari arc also objects of 
great attraction. 

Cochin (See also Ernakulam) one 
of the major ports of India and the 
finest in the Hast lies more or less 
in the centre of Kerala. The port is 
a complex of three towns and several 
islands, one of them man-mr.dc. There 
arc many ancient monuments in this 
area including the tomb of Vasco d.i 
Gama the Portuguosc captain, who dis¬ 
covered the scaroute to India. Other 
places of interest arcjcwi.sh Synagogue. 
Dutch Palace and Bolghatty, a lovely 
island overlooking the Cochin harbour, 
wheie a palace, origisiilly built by the 
Dutch, now serves a'’ a *ourist bungalow. 

Ernakulam li-s o,i one side of the 
Cochin haibou: .‘nd i-, f.'tmoiis for its 
backwaters 

Kottayam, a t aiu'ienr town of Kerala, 
lying betwem rrivindrom and Thekkadv 


MADHYA 


Area: 442,S4l sq. km 

Population: 41 119 

Principal t o'/ruuye Hindi 

Capital- Uiiopal 

(iovernor- Satya Naraja.'i 

Sinh.t 

ChirJ Minister. P C. Sethi 

Leg. A '!?.emhlv Speakt r • t ojl'-her .Ahmed 
Chief.lusticc- P K. T:re 

Physiography 

Except for the valleys ol ihe Naimada 
and t!)C Tapti, M. P. consisi.s oi j plateau 
with a mean elcvaiion of i.tiOO ft above 
sea level, interspersed wPii (he mountains 
of the Vindhya and the Salpura ranges. 
The main liver systems are ihc Chambal, 
Betwa, Sindh, N’armada. Tapti, Maha- 
nadi and IndravaH- 

The average rainfall in (bo different 
regions of the State ranges I'lom 30 to 60 
inches. The climate is extreme in (he 
north, temperate and bre;/v in the plateau 
end generally hot anti humid in the 
eastern and south.T.'i nlains Nearly a 
third of ih'' State's area i.s covered with 
tropical forests. 

Forniatiun of the State 
Situated in the centre of India and 
bounded on ail sides by other Indian States. 
Madhya Pradesh (Central Province' is 
entirely justified in its name. It is the 
biggest State in India ard was created 
on November 1, 1956 out of the former 
states, then known as Madhya Bharat, 


is prominent in the history of the Chris¬ 
tians of Kerala. It is also a great cultural 
centre and the horn:; of Malayalam jour¬ 
nalism 

Kovalam is seven miles south of 
Trivandrum, capital of Kerala. It is a* 
pleasant and famous seaside resort with 
facilities for sea-bathing. 

Trivandrum, foimerly capital of the 
Princely state of Travancore and now the 
capital of Kerala is a well kept city of 
hdls and plains Places of interest are 
Kaudivar Palace. Museum, Chitralayam 
(\rl Gallery), Zoo, Aquarium and the 
Sti Padinaoabha Swamv Temple 

Thekkadv, high up in the Western 
Ghats in Kerala is famous for its dam¬ 
med up lake and wild lib; sanctuary. 
One can cruise in the lake and sec at 
close quarters hercU of elephants, bison, 
deer and simbhar coming to the lake 
for drink * 


PRADESH 


Vindliva Pradesh, Bliop.il and 14 Maha- 
koshal districts oi the '4.^ Central Pi evinces 
under ihe British. 

This sprawling giant o; a State is 
leally an lU-assoited conglomeiation of 
oid feudal States -some of them big,, 
many of them small, and all of 'iicm 
iindcvL'Iopcd and backward. 

The foMowing table shows the number 
of Princely Slates absorhrd intii Madhya- 
Pradesh with their ar as and location 


fable 223 


Name of the 

\ame of the 


erstwhik- State 

Dist. 

Area {sq. 


where loeaterl 

Miles 1 

Ajaigirh 

Panna 

78 S 

Alipur 

Chhatarpur 

73 

Alirajpur 

Jhahua 

849 

Baraundha 

Satna 

228 

Barwani 

Khargone 

1,189 

Bastar 

Bastar 

1.3,701 

Bhopal 

Bhopal 

6,921 

Bijawar 

Chhatarpur 

980 

Clnngbhaka'^ 

Surguja 

899 

Chhatarpur 

Chhatarpur 

1.170 

Chhuikhadan 

Durg 

153 

Datia 

Datia 

846 

Dewas (Senior; 

/ Dewas 

866 ■V'l 

Dewas (Junior) 

Dewas 

Dhar 

Dhar 

1,798 

Gwalior 

Gwalior 

26,367 

Gaurihar 

Chhatarpur 

72 

Indoic 

Indoic 

9.934 
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Administrution 

Legislature. The legislature is unica¬ 
meral -the Legislative Assembly—consis¬ 
ting of 297 members. 

The State is divided into 43 districts. 


Tabic 224 


District 

Area 

Population 

r Tfeofi- 


(sq. km) 197] 

qunrit rs 

1 Balaghat 

9,245 

ecu SllS • 

977,583 

Balaghat 

2 Rasta r 

39,069 

1,514,956 

Jagdalpur 

3 Belul 

10,061 

736,196 

BetuI 

4 Bhind 

4,467 

7y3.9'5 

Bhind 

5 Bilaspur 

19,905 

2,440,962 

Bilaspur 

6 Chhatar- 

8,690 

712.385 

Chhatar- 

pur 

7 Chhind- 

1 I.S24 

989,41 

pur 

t’lihind- 

wara 

8 Damoh 

7,301 

.573.20 3 

wara 

Damon 


9 Datia 2,034 255,267 Datia 

10 Dewas 7,014 594,336 Dv was 

11 Dhar 8,M9 847,100 Dhar 

12 Durg 19,670 2,461,9 31 Durg 

13 Guna 11,017 783,748 Guna 

14 Gwalior 5,213 858,005 Gwalior 

15 Hoshanga 10,016 >’'’5,870 Hoshang.i 

bad bad 

16 Indore 3,910 1,025,150 Indore 

17 Jabalpur 10,164 1,686,030 Jabalpur 

18 Jhabua 6,781 667,811 Jhabua 

19 Mandsaiir 9,726 961,522 Mandsaur 

20 Mandla 13,257 873,577 Mandia 

21 Morena 11,586 905.338 Morena 

22 Nara- 5.138 519.270 Narsimhn- 

simbapur pur 

23 Khandwa 

(East Ni- 

mar) 10,705 879,331 Khandwa 

24 Khargor.c 

(West Ni- 

mar 13,411 1,2.s’4,SI2 K ha; gone 
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25 Panna 7,122 

26 Raigarh 12,910 

27 Raipur 2<,251 

28 Raisen 8,395 

29 Rajgarh 6,163 

30 Railam 4.859 

31 Rewa 6,315 

32 Sagar 10,246 

33 Satna 7,495 

34 Schore 9,015 

35 Seoni 8,752 

36 Shahdol 14,028 

37 Shajapur 6.201 

38 Shivpuri 10,285 

39 Sidhi 10,532 

40 Surguja 22,337 

41 Tikamgarh 5,047 

42 Ujjain 6,081 

43 Vidisha 7.433 


429,077 Panna 
1.278,705 Raigarh 
2,613,531 Raipur 
553,026 Raisen 
644,346 Rajgarh 
626,534 Ratlam 
977,894 Rewa 
1,062,291 Sagar 
913,531 Satna 
1,084,933 Sehore 
668,352 Seoni 
1,029,839 Shahdol 
678.359 Shajapur 
676,567 Shivpuri 
776,786 Sidhi 
1,326,439 Ambikapur 
568,885 Tikamgarh 
862,516 Ujjain 
658.427 Vidisha 


MP is distinguished in two ways nei¬ 
ther of them complimentary to the State. 
First, it has the largest population of 
Scheduled Tribes of all states i8.3 million) 
and a high proportion of Scheduled 
Castes 1,5 5 million). Together, they 
con.stitute nearly one-ihird of the 
population While the Scheduled Castes 
have benefited to some extent by the 
progress of the State, the Scheduled Tribes 
have practically remained unafiected. These 
tribes arc concentrated in Bastar district 
at the extreme south of MP. Bastar 
is the biffgest district in India. With an 
area of 39,171 sq km. it is bigger than 
the State of Kerala This is a district 
rich in forest wealth and minerals. The 
wealth of this district has yet to be 
exploited The uplift of the tribals 
in the district mainly depends on the 
proarcss of this area- 

Secondly, MP has been notorious as 
the home of dacoit gangs whose acti- 
vites had spread terror among the popu¬ 
lation for generations. The conversion of 
the leading dacoits since April 1972*, 
has been an epoch making event and 
augurs well for the future of the State 

Economic Structure 

“Madhya Pradesh is a study in con¬ 
trast. It is the largest state in terms of 
area. The potential of the economy- 
agricultural and industrial - is tremendous. 
Land-man ratio, is one of the lowest- 
And yet by all descriptions, the State is 
poor. The aggregate industrial produc¬ 
tions is small Agriculture lags behind 
many other states Mineral resources 
remain untapped .’’t 

* For a detailed account of the activities of 
the dacoits and their conversion see 
Manorama Year Book 1973, pp. 869-885. 
t Industrial Development of Madhya Pra- 
dcsii (Potentials and Problems). 


Table 225 
Some Basic Facts 


MP All 
Indio 


Percentage to working force 


(a) Cultivators 

(1971) 
52 9 

43.3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 

26 6 

26 3 

(c) Non-agricultural 
workers 

20 5 

30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, ’74 

14.8 

27 3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs. (1969) 

20 

48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December end 

1973) 

1.9 

30 

Per capita income in Rs. 

(1970-71) 

550 

633 


Agriculture. With more than 56 per 
cent of the area under cultivation, the , 
State has predominantly an agricultural 
economy. The main crops of MP are 
jowar, wheat, rice, gram and siigir-cane 
The rich black roil of the Malwa plateau 
grows cotton mainly for the textile mills 
of Indore, Ujjain and Gwalior. 

MP is a su'-plus state in foodgrains. 
The total cultivated area in the State 
increased from 379 18 Ukh acres in 1951 
to 507.87 lakh acres in 1971. Food 
production, however has increased in a 
greater proportion that is, from 47.29 
lakh tonnes to over 113 lakh tonnes, 
during the same period This shows that 
the yield per hectare has increased. 

Table 226 
rea and Production 


Crops 

Area 

1971 -72 
Prod. 

Yield 

(Hect) 

{Ono 

per 

Rice 

4484.2 

tonnes) hect.kg. 
3345 746 

Jowar 

1956.3 

1514.2 

774 

Bajra 

202.9 

128.) 

631 

Maize 

591 9 

578 3 

978 

S. Millets 

1564.4 

327.8 

210 

Wheat 

3529 

2447 

693 

Barley 

173.6 

152.3 

877 

Total pulses 

4268.1 

2174.6 

510 

Groundnut 

477.2 

314 

658 

Sesamum 

308.9 

60 

197 

Rapseed & 
Mustard 

225.6 

99,5 

441 

Linseed 

672 4 

164 

244 

Ntgerseed 

245.5 

32.4 

132 

Cotton 

699.3 

334.4 

86 

Sugarcane Gur 

54,6 

143 

2619 

Coriander 

37 

11.9 

322 

Opium 

17386 

499 


Sticklac 

8308 
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Irrigation. Most of the rivers in MP 
arc rain-fed. During the monsoon 
they become raging torrents carrying 
enormous quantities of water- In the 
dry weather however they shrink to mere 
.rivulets. Schemes have therefore been 
^ laid out to entrap the excess water dur¬ 
ing monsoons and to utilise it for irri¬ 
gation purposes and for generating 
electricity. 

The State however has not made 
much headway in irrigation. In 1968 69, 
only 7.2 per cent of the total cultivated 
area was irrigated. By 1972, an irrigation 
potential of 6.75 lakh acres has been 
created and the net area under irrigation 
had increased to 3.2 lakh acres 

Table 227 
Irrigation Projects 

Name and Description Bene lit (Area 

in hectares) 

llarna. A dam across the 
river Barna 2.4 km. 
upstream of village Ban. 

Rai.sen district. 664.13 

Chamhal. Mandsaiir 283280 

(londhi Sagar Dam. A darn 
across the river Chambal 
about 8 km, downstream 
of Chaurasigarh fort in 
^ Mandsaur district. ' 

Hasdeo. A barrage across 
the river Hasdeo, a 
tributary of Mahanadi 
at village Dari near 
Korba Thermal Power 
Station near Bilaspur 
district. ' t 

Tawa. A dam across the 
Tawa river, a tributar} 
of the Narmada river, 

822,96 m. downstream of 
Tawa and Denwa con¬ 
fluence in Hoshangabad 
district. .3035:4 

I Particulars about the canal are given 
under Kotah Barrage (Rajasthan). An 
area of 222,585 hectares in the state 
will be irrigated through Kotah Barrage, 
j For supplying cooling water to Korba 

’ Thermal Power Station. 

Animal Husbandry. The iivestock 
population of MP is maintained more 
for work than milk. 


Table 228 

Working Cattle and Buffaloes 

COOO) 


1966 ms 69 

Catth 

Males 8949 8710 

Females 136 154 

Total 9085 8864 

Buffaloes 

Males 1175 1063 

Females 14 24 

Total 1189 1087 

Grand Total 10274 9951 


Fore.sts, Abv>ul two-fifths of the 
State's land is classed as forest, out of 
which 66,000 sq. miles (which is nearly 
one-fourth of the total forest area of 
Indian Union) are under the State 
Forest Department. I'orest area per 
thousand persons woiks out to I,66o 
acres compared to I5i) in UP, 170 in 
T, Nadu and 370 in Maharashtra These 
forests contain a Variety of trees belong¬ 
ing to different sp.^ci^s and va'ying 
greatly in value. Roughly, the State 
contains about 14,000 sq. miles of teak 
forest, another 16,000 sq. miles of sal 
forest and the remaining 36,000 sq. miles 
of mixed forests 

I able 229 

Main Forest Produels 

I In ’000 Cubic Metre) 
Year Timber I'nelwood 

1950-51 308 1501 

1953-56 538 2286 

196061 1150 2890 

1965 66 1354 2760 

1966 67 2325 3135 

Source: Pocket Compendium of MP Statis¬ 
tics, 1970. 

Minerals. The State is well endowed 
with minerals. It has fairly large depo¬ 
sits of coal, iron oie and manganese 
Diamonds silhmanite and ochre are ex¬ 
cavated in the northern region of the 
State Limestone, an essential ingredient 
in the manufacture of cement, is found 
extensively in the platc'ui. 

Power. Electricity is generated both 
by thermal stations and hydcl stations. 
The major thermal stations arc: Korba 
Thermal Station, Satpura Thermal Station 
and Amaikantak Thermal Station. The 
hydel projects are the Chambal hydel 
project jointly with Rajasthan, Tawa 
project, Gandhi Sugar Hydel Station, 
Rana Pratap Sagar and Jawahar Sugar. 
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The total installed capacity of the 1 12,287 as against a mere 30 in 1936 
State rose from 81.3 MW in 19^5-56 to The number of villages electrified rose 
756 MW at the end of 1972 The number from about 140 in 1951 to 9,555 in Dec. 
of pumps energised by 1972 stood at 1972. 

Tabic 230 
Power Projects 

Name and Location Installed capacity Areas Benefited 

Amarkantak (Thermal) At Two units of 30 MW each in .Tabalpur Rewa 

Amarkantak in Shalidol Stage I and one unit of 55 divisions 

district MW. in Stage 11 

Chambal If. E., Chambal. 386 MW Mandsaur 

386 MW 

Gandhi Sagar, Kolah 115 MW 

Korha (Thermal) In (he Stage 1: Three units of 30 Bilasper & Raipur 

coal fields of Korha in MW each and one unit of JO di' isions 

Bilaspur dist'ict. MW Stage II: Four units of 

50 MW each. 


Ranapratap Saga)\Cbiimba.\ 172 MW 

Satpitra(Thermc.l At Sarni I ive units of 
in Patharkhada coal fields MW each 

in BetuI district. 

Industry. Major i'dustiies of the Stale 
are Cotton textiles, cement, sugar, potteries, 
refractories, iron and steel, ait silk fabrics, 
asbestos, biscuits. It stile machinery and 
vegetable oil. There arc cotton mills in 
Indore, Gwalior, Ujiain. Dewas. Mahe- 
swar and Burhanpur. The largest cement 
factory in India is located at Kymore 
near Katni. 

M P has secured some of tlie giant 
undertakirgs in the public sector the 
Steel Plant at Bhitai; Ileavv Electricals. 
Bhopal; National Newsprint Factory, East 
Nimar; the Iron ore mines at Bailadila. 
Aluminium plant at Korba and Conper 
smelting plant at Balaghat. The S’ate 
possesses one ol the two famous diamond 
mines’*' of India Panna. 

Handicrafts. Certain parts of M P have 
Jong been famous for viiFg.? crafts. 
Chanderi saris with their delicate w.-avc arc 
a high favourite. Maheswar. too, is known 
for its hand woven saris. Blankets are 
woven in Mandsaur and carpets at Gwalior. 

Gwalior has specialised m pottery and 
its products are popular among Indian 
as well as foreign buyers. Bhopal makes 
hand bags with intricate gold and silver 
thread embroidery. Jabalpur with plenty 
of soft stone near the famous Marble 
Rocks, produces soap, powder and cigarette 
boxes, toys and vases from this stone. 
Brass work is done in Balaghat and 
Chhindwara and lacctueiwoik in Seoni. 

Literacy and Education 

M P is way down in literacy with 22.03 
percent in 1971 as against 29.35 per cent 
for all India. 

The other is Golconila in the Deccan. 


62 5 Western Madhya 

Pradesh 


Tabic 231 

Educational Instiliilions 

Pupils 

Schools No. Boys Girls 

Primary 3i'.,980 t,858.5’:)4 737,738 

Middle 5,851 751,293 245,274 

H. S. Secondary 1,656 450,269 129,421 

No. of Teachers: 142,261 'Primarv 
SO 126; Middle 37.155; 11. S Secondary 
24,422;. 

Colleges. The following are the croc- 
goryvvis.’ number of collcg.'s for boys and 
girls icspeciivcly; University: 10;— Arts 
colleges 81; 11; Science colleges: li;—; 
Arts and Science colleges: 7i; H): Home 
Science colleges; —, 3; Agricultu'al colleges: 
—■ Commerce colleges; 7;—; Music & 
Dancing colleges: 22; I;—; Fine Arts 
colleges; Law colleges: 28;—; 

Medical colleges: 15;Dcnlintry col’eges: 
I;— ; Nursing college: I;—; Veterinary 
colleges: 2;—; Physical education: 2;—; 
Social colleges: 1; —; Colleges of education; 
II;—; University college of education. 
!.—; Sanskrit colleges; 11; — 

Univcrsities:(10;—.with number of students. 

Ravishankar Vishwavidyalaya, Raipur 
22,619; Jivdji Rao Vishwavidyalaya, 
Gwalior 29.487; Vikram Vishwavidyalaya, 
Ujjain 3.1,30’; Awadesh Pratap Singh 
Vishwavidyalaya, Rewa 17,351; Indore 
Vishwavidyalaya. Indore l<>,370; Jabalpui 
Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 16,874; Saugor 
Vishwavidyalaya, Saugor 3.673; Jawaharlal 
Nehru Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, 
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Jabalpur n a ; Bhopal Vishwavidyalaya, 
Bhopal n.a.; Indira Sangect Vishwa¬ 
vidyalaya, Khairagarh 1,669 

Table 232 


Newspapers (Dailies) 


Name Language 

Place of Cireula- 


Publication 

tion* 

.lagaran Hindi 

Nai 

Indore 

n a 

Duniya 

Naveen 

Indore 

61,208 

Duniya 

Jabalpur 

13,988 

Nava Bharat 

Indore, Bhopal 
Raipur and 


Jabalpur 

n a 

Dj.shabandhu 

.labalpur and 



Raipur 

n a 

Swadesh 

Indore and 



Gwalior 

13.040 

Hitawada English 

Bliopat 

n a 

M.P Chronicle ,, 

Bhopal 

n a 

Dainik Bhaskar Hindi 
Dainik 

Gwalior 

8270 

Bhaskar 

Bhopal 

M 15 

Yugadharma 

Nagpur 
Jabalpur and 



Ra’pur 

28,831 

Average circulation 

.Ian. - June 1971 


Source: a IJ C 


Tourism 

The State has rich tourist potential but 
they remain untapped Important centres: 

Gwalior, Tamous for its beautiful 
fort lies about 200 miles to the south 
of Delhi The chief items of interest are: 
Gwalior fort, including Raja Man Singh’s 
Palace, Tunsen’s Tomb, Rani Lakshmi 
Bai’s Chhairi, Tomb of Mohammed Ghaus, 
Jami Mazjid, State Museum, King George 
Park and Zoo and Motimahal Palace- 

Khajurahn, in Chhatarpur. Madhya 
Pradesh was once the capital of the 
Chandela kings and is famous for its 
magnificent temples. 

Padtmarhi. a hill station in MP lies 
on the Mahadeo hill of the Satpura Range 
It used to be the summer capital of the 
Central Provinces (present MP,Government 
during British administration. Places of 
intere-t are Bee Dam, Mahadeo Caves, 
Dhupgarh the highest neak in the Satpuras, 
Dorothy Deep Falls, Duchess Falls, Lans- 
downc Hill, Niphur Springs, Waters Meet, 
Big Fall-!, Pansy Pool, Sannder’s Pool 
and Pandava Caves. 

Samhi, is a Small village near Bhopal 
in MP. Its only claim to importance is 
the huge Buddhist stupa which is the 
largest and the be«l preserved stupa in 
India. 


MAHARASHTRA 


I rca: 

'Population: 

Principal l.anf’ua^c: 
Capital: 

(iovernor: 

Chief Minister: 

! eg. Council 
Chairman: 

Leg. Assembly 
Speaker: 

Chief Justice: 


30,762 sq. km. 
50,412,235 
Marathi 
Bombay 

AM Yawar Jung 
V. P. Naik 

V. S. Page 

S K. Wankhede 
R. M. Ka.ntawala 


Maharashtra is the third largest state 
in India both in area and in population. 
Only Uttar Pradesh and Bihar havelaiger 
populations and Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan have larger areas than Maha¬ 
rashtra. 


Physiography 

The State of Maharashtra forms a 
bug? irregular triangle with its base on 
the west coast of India, over-looking 
tbe Arabian Sea. The coastal strip, 
about .560 km. long and not more than 


80 km. wide is the Konkan, dotted 
with paldy fields and coconut gardens. 
The Sjhyadris or th-j Western Ghats 
running almost parallel to the sea 
coast flank the Konkan on its east. The 
Sahyadri with An average height of 1,200 
m is covered with wet ever- green forests 
which merge into moist deciduous forests 
on its western side, with dry deciduous 
forests forming a central belt and thorn 
and scrub forests, making up the eastern 
side. To the cast of the Sahyadri stretches 
a vast plateau forming the apex of the 
triangle. This plateau is drained by the 
great rivers Godavari, Bhima and Krishna, 
which rise in the SahyaJris and flow 
eastward across the Indian peninsula, into 
the Bav of Bengal The plateau is 
extremely fertile and provides excellent 
Crops of cotton, oilseeds and sugarcane. 
The rainfall in the State varies considerably. 
The areas west of the Sihyadri^ like the 
districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 
receive heavy rains with an annual average 
of 200 cm. The areas which lie in the 
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rain shadow of the Sahyadris, however 
comprise the major portion of the Slate 
area and g4>t an average rainfall of around 
60 to 75 cm. annually and in some areas 
less than SO cm. 

I listory 

Historically. Maharashtra falls into 
three regions. Western Maharashtia, Vidar- 
bha and Marathwada. .^mong these, Vidar- 
bha has a hoary part and is mentioned 


many times in the Mahabharata. Maha¬ 
rashtra as a whole figures in history 
during the Mauryan period when it be¬ 
came part of the Mauryan Empire After 
the fall of the Mauryas, Maharashtra 
was under the domination of a number-r 
of Hindu dynasties for nearly a thousand 
years. The Yadavas, the last of these 
dynasties ended in 1294. Thereafter 
the state came under a succession of 
Muslim rulers. 
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With the rise of Shivaji, Maharashtra 
entered a new phase in history. Shivaji 
welded the Maharashtrians into a power¬ 
ful nation- They became rulers instead 
of subjects The Peshwas, who succeeded 
ihivaji built up a Maratha Empire which 
extended from Gwalior in the north to 
Tanjoic in the south The Maratha power 
received a set-back at Panipat, in 1761, 
when the Afghan ruler Ahmed Shah 
.Abdali routed the Maratha forces They 
recovered only to confront the British 
power and to be decisively defeated in 
I8I8. After the defeat of 1818, Maha- 
lashtra settled down as part of the 
Bombay Presidency under the British 
administration 

In Independent India, Bombay conti¬ 
nued as one Slate consisting of Maha- 
lashtra and Gujarat. This was an experi¬ 
ment in bilingualism—that is, one State 
comprising two linguistic units. The 
^experiment did not work. Under the 
Bombay Re organisation Act, I960 
Maharaslitra and (-ujarat weic formed 
into separate States on May 1, I960: 
Mahrashtra, retaining the old capital, 
Bombay. 

Administration 

Legislature. Tiic State has a hi camera! 
legislature, the Legislative Assembly 
(Vidhan Sabhal consisting of 271 members 
and the Legislative Council (Vidhan 
pParishad) consisting of 145 members, of 
whom 13 arc nominated by the Governor 
and the rest elected 

The State is d 'Vided into 26 districts- 
Table 233 

District Iren Pupu- Hcad- 

{sq. km.) lotion quarters 
{1971 
censii.s) 

I Ahmed- 17035 2269117 Ahmed 

nagar nagar 

? Akola 10567 1501478 Akola 

3 Amaravati 12210 1541209 Aramvati 

4 Auranga- 16200 lO'^lOOG Auranga 

bad bad 

5 Bhandara 9214 1585580 Bhandara 

h Bhir 11227 1286121 Bhir 

7 Greater 

Bombay ” 603 5970575 Bombay 

8 Buldana 9745 1262978 Buldana 

9 Chandra- 25641 1640137 Chan- 

pur drapur 

,10 Dhulia 13143 1662181 Dhulia 

'H Jalgaon 11771 2123121 Jalgaon 

12 Kolaba 7198 1263003 Alibagh 

13 Kolhapur 8059 2048049 Kolhapur 

14 Nagpur 9928 1942688 Nagpur 

1^ Nanded 10492 1397762 Nandcd 


16 Nasik 15582 2369221 Nasik 

17 Osmana- 14117 1896687 Osmana- 

bad bad 

18 Parbhani 12489 1506771 Parbhani 

19 Poona 15640 3178029 Poona 

20 Ratnagiri 13040 1990583 Ratnagiri 

21 Sangli 8563 I.*:39820 Sangli 

22 Satara 10492 1727376 Satara 

23 Sholapur 15021 2253840 Sholapur 

24 Thana 9553 2281664 Thana 

25 Wardha 6307 779562 Wardha 

26 Yeotmal 13925 1423677 Ycolmal 

Economic structure 

Maharashtra is the most industiialised 
State in India. With only 9 per cent 
of the country's population, it contribu • 
tes 12 percent of the national income, 
has 14 per cent of the factories, 17 per 
cent of productive capital and 21 per 
cent of industrial employment in India. 

Tsible 234 
Some Basic facts 

Malta- .All 
raslitra India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

fa) Cultivators 35 5 43.3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 29 3 26.3 

(c) Non-agrieultural 

workers 35.2 30.4 

Percentage of villages 
electrified as on March. 

31, 1974 4 ? 2 27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs, (1969) 146 48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (Dccembcr-end 
1973) 3 9 23.0 

Per capita income in Rs 
(1969-70) 731 597 

Agriculture. The major food crops 
arc rice, jowar, Bajra and wheat while the 
main cash crops are sugar-cane, cotton 

and groundnut The area of food crops 
in proportion to non-food crops is ap¬ 
proximately 7:3, the percentage under food 
crops being 70.47 and that under non¬ 
food crops being 29.53. 

Table 235 


Principal Crops Area and Production 


C raps 

{71 72, 

'{){){) 

Area {Meet.) 

Prod. (000 
tonnes i 

Yield 

per 

hectare 

A>. 

Rico 

1332 

1369 

580 

Jowar 

6169 

1932 

24') 

Bajra 

1135 

239 

160 
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Ragi 

105.3 

84.5 

433 

Nigerseed i’>l 4 3.5 


S- Millets 

176.7 


307 

Cotton 2378 917 

75 

Wheat 

1009 

503 

360 

Sugarcane (gur) 182 1298 

7253 

Total pulses 

2080 

643 

247 

Tui meric 9 5 115 

1211 

Groundout 

762 7 

196.7 

258 

Irrigation. Out of the gross cropped. 

Sesamum 

122.5 

23 2 

189 

area of 192 lakh hectares, only 

16.4 

Linseed 

182.3 

27 7 

152 

lakh hectares or roughly 8 5 per 

cent 

Safflower 

254 

57 8 

228 

receive irrigational facilities. 





Table 236 



Name of the 
Project 


Major Irrigation Projects 

Location 


Area to Ih- irrtfrared 
in hectares 


Districts 

benejited 


I 

p 

3 

4 • 

Girna 

Dam acro.ss Girna near village 
Panzara, district Nasik 

57,: 06 

Jalga-in 

Upper Godawaii I’our Storages: 




1 Waghad on Kalwan river 

2 Karanjwan on Kadwa river 

3 At Ozarkhed on Unanda river 

4 Palkhed on Kadwa River 

44,273 

Nasik 

Khadakwasla 

All in Nasik district 

1 Dam at Panshet 

2 Dam at Warasgann 

3 Strengthening of Khadakwasla 




Dam (existing in Poona District) 31,161 

Sataia, Sholapui 

Vir 

Dam near village Vir on bound¬ 
ary of Satara and Poona 




districts. 

16,107 

Satara, Sholapui 

Mula 

Dam across Mula river near 




Baregaon, Nandur, taluka Rahuri, 
District Ahmednagar 

72,080 

Ahmednagar ^ ^ 

Bhima 

1 Storage near village Phagane 




on Powna river in Mawal 
taluka of Poona district 

1,73,050 

Poona, Sholapur 



f gross) 



2 Storage near Ujjani on Bhima 




river, district Sholapur 



Warna 

Storage on river Warna near 




Khujgaon, taluka Shirala, 
district Sangli 

99,055 

SangO, Kolhapur 

Krishna 

Storages on Krishna river at 
Dhom and Arphal villages and 
on Venna river near village 
Kanher, taluka Wai and Satara, 


1 



district Satara 

1,06.287 

Sangli, Satara 

Itiadoh 

Dam on river on Garvi near 




village Gothagaon, taluka SikoH, 
district Bhandara 

46.134 

(gross) 

Chandrapur, Bhandara 

Bagh 

Dam at Shirpur, taluka Sakoii, 
district Bhandara 

33,070 

(gross' 

Bhandara 

Pus 

Dam near village marsul on 

Pus river, taluka Pus district, 
Yeotraal 

9,300 

Yeotmal . 

Puma 

.Tayakwadi 

Dam at Yeldari and Diversion 
dam of Siddheshwar in Parbhani 
district 

Storage near Paithan in Aura¬ 

61,512 

Parbhani 

Aurangabad, Parbhani 

ngabad district 

1,41,640 
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Animal Husbandry 
Tabic 237 


Livestock Statistics as per 1972 Census 


Cattle 

IlafTalocs 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Horses and Ponies 
Other Livestock 
Poultry 


14,697,000 
3,269,000 
2,106,000 
5,849,000 
197,000 
61,000 
53,000 
11,834,000 


Source: Maharashtra at a Glance 197,1 74. 

The Stale has shown great progess in 
the production of eggs. The number of 
eggs produced in 1972 73 was 67.5 crores 

Forests. The total area under forests 
in 62,224 sq- km. which is about 18.5 per 
cent of the total geographical area of the 
State. The major foftst products are timber 
and firewood. Teak is the chief timber. 
Minor forest products include leaves, 
mainly tendu leaves for beedis, grasses 
and bamboos, fibres, gums and resins and 
animal products like lac, honey and wax. 

Fisheries. With a coastline of 720 km. 
ihe State has great potential for marine 
iisheries. The main areas for inland fish¬ 
eries in the State are the Nagpur, Poona 
and Aurangabad Divisions The total area 
of impounded waters, including reservoirs 
IS about 120,000 hectares. Annual produc¬ 
tion of fresh water fish is estimated at 
about 14,000 tonnes and Marine fish 2.55 
lakh tonnes in 1971-72 

Minerals. The mineral production of 
'heStatcin 1972 is given below: 

Coal ... ... 2,690,000 tonnes 

.Manganese 187,318 

bauxite ... ... 315,521 „ 


Limestone ... 504,213 

Dolomite ... 5,285 ,, 

Silica ... ... 34,315 

Clays ... ... 2,026 

Chromite ... ... 3,2.36 „ 

Iron ore ... ... 71.5,980 

Souice: Maharashtra at a Glance 1973-74. 

Power. Maharashtia occupies a leading 
position in power development. Tha State 
has the highest installed capacity genera¬ 
tion and sale of electiicity, of all the 
States in the Indian Union. Power is 
generated in the State by three methods, 
hydel, thermal and diesel. Of these, hydcl 
power is the cheapest and could be gen¬ 
erated on a iarg.^ scale. 

l abic 238 

Installed capacity—30—3—1971 
H.vdro Stations: 

Koyna, lildari, Radhanagari, Bhat- 
gar, Khopoli', Bhivpuru and Bhira. 
Total --- 844.324 kW 

Steam Stations: 

Khaperkhuda, Paras, Bhusawal 
Ballarasha, Nasik, Trombay,!' and 
Chola • ’ 

Total 1,071,000 kW, 

Diesel Stations: 

Ahciiand Sirinocha. 

Total - 2,272 kW. 

!‘ Tala. " Railways. 


Elcctricitv ftcncratcd M.K.W.H. 

in 1972 73 

Steam 5957 796 

Oil 0.425 

Hydro 3938 137 

Nuclear 557 777 

Total 10,454.135 


lable 239 


Power Projects 


Name anil Location 
Bhusawal {Thermal), At 
Bhusawal, Jalgaon district 
Khaperkheda [Thermal) At 
Khaperkbeda about 32 
km. from Nagpur. 

Koyna H. E. Dam across 
the river Koyna at Desh- 
mukhwadi near Helwak 
in Satara ‘Underground 
power station is located 
at Pophali below ghats. 
Nagpur {Thermal). At 
Koradi village about 8 
km> north of Nagpur. 
Sasik [Thermal). At 
Ekalahare village about 
5 km. from the Nasik 
Road. Rly. Stn. 


Installed Capacity 
One unit of 62,500 kW 

Three units of 10 MW on first 
extension and two units of 30 
MWeach on .second extension. 
Stage 1: Four units of 60 MW 
each and Stage II' Four units of 
75 MW. each and Stage III: 
Four units of 10 MW. each. 


Stage I: Two units of 120 MW¬ 
each. Stage II: Two units of 
120 MW each. 

Two units of 140 MW each and 
one unit of 110 MW. on 
extension. 


. I rcas Ih'iicfiled 
Khandesh area 

Vidarbha region. 


Bombay, Poona, 
Satara, SangU and 
Kolhapur districts 


Vidarbha and Ma- 
rathwada egions. 

Western Maharashtra 
over Koyna Tata 
Nasik Interconnected 
grid' 
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Industry 

Though Maharashtra is industrially 
the go-ahead state in India, all its major 
industries are concentrated in and around 
Bombay. This means that Maharashtra 
minus Bombay is undistinguishabie from 
any other part of the country in economic 
backwardness. 

The number of factories in the State 
increased from 6.703 in 1955 to 10,241 in 
1971 and their daily aveiage workers from 
6.73 lakhs to 9.97 lakhs Produeiion of 
coal has gone upto 26.90 lakh metric tonnes 
in 1972 (2.82 lakhs in 1955i and mator 
vehicles in operation from 67,000 in 1955 
to over 3 lakhs in 1971 Various typ;s of 
new industries like pc'ro chemicals, tita¬ 
nium dio.xida, electronic equipment and 
conveyer equipment are also coming up in 
the State. 

Literacy and Education 

Maharashtra has a literacy of 39.IX 
per cent, well ahead of the national 
average. 

The number of primaiy schools in the 
State increased fiom 28,347 at the end of 
1955-56 to 4i),013 by 15th .luly 1972, an 
increase of 62 per cent. The number of 
secondary schools in the State increased 
from 1,412 at the end of 1955-56 to 5,821 
by I5ih July 1972 i. e by .312 per cent In 
respect of higher education, the number of 
institutions in the State increased from 132 
at the end of 1955-a6 to 694 by .lulv Sth 
1972. The enrolment increased by .508 per 
cent during this period and was 3 93 lakhs 
There arc eight universities in the State; 
(1) Bombay, (2, Poona, (3; Nagapur, (4) 
Marathwada (Aurangabad), (5' Shivaji 
(Kolhapur), (6) SNDT Women's Uni¬ 
versity (Bombay)., (7) M. I'ule .4gricuUural 
University, Rahuri and (8; Punjabrao 
Deshmukh Agricultural Univ.’isity, Akola. 

Table 240 


Ncwspaper.s 

Dailies 


Na'm place of 

Lan^u~ 

Circula¬ 

puhlkation 

CtRC 

tion 

Bombay Samachar, 
Bombay 

Economic Times, 

Gujarati 

112,814 

Bombay 

Evening News of 

English 

D. a. 

India, Bombay 
Financial Express 

9 1 

26.553 

Bombay 

I'ree Press Bulletin, 

* > 

n. a. 

Bombay 

Free Press Journa’ 


22,488 

Bombay 

« 1 

n. a. 


Hindustan, Bombay 

Sindhi 

n a. 

Inquilab, Bombay 

Urdu 

n. a. 

Janroabhoomi, 

Bombay 

Gujarati 

44,285 

Janasakti, Bombay 


30,107 

Lokasatta, Bombay 

Marathi 

136,632 

Mahrashtra Times 
Bombay 

99 

112,606 

Navakal, Bombay 

99 

36,675 

Navabharat Times 
Bombay 

Hindi 

63,845 

Navashaktl, Bombay 

Marathi 

47,955 

Sakai, Poona and 
Bombay 

« 9 

92,773 

Indian Express, 
Bombay and 
Ahraedab.id 

English 

108,127 

Times of India 
Ahmedabad and 
Bombay 

205,007 

Kesari, Poona 

Marathi 

41,314 

Marathwada, 

Aurangabad 


n a. 

Mathrubhumi, Akola 


Amaravati 


9,872 

Nagpur Times 

Nagpur 

English 

20,090 

Sanchar, Sholapur 

Marathi 

13,129 

Shivashakti, Akola 


3,879 

Yuga Dharma, 
Nagpur, Jabalpur, 
and Raipur 

Hindi 

28,831 

Hitawada, Nagpur 

English 

n. a 

Nav Bhaiat. 

Nagapur & 

Raipur 

Hindi 

n. a. 

Maratha, Bombay 

Marathi 

n. a. 

Tarun 

Bharat. Nagpur 

19 

45,562 

Tarun 

Bharat, Poona 

Poona 

34,354 


Weeklies with circulation of 50,000 and 
above 


Name and place of 

Langu¬ 

Circula¬ 

Publication 

age 

tion 

Bharat Jyoti, Bombay 

English 

n. a. 

Blitz, Bombay 

99 

n. a. 

Blitz, Bombay 

Hindi 

n. a. 

Bombay Samachar, 

Bombay 

Gujarati 

1,16,464 

Dharmayug, Bombay 

Hindi 

1,72,458 

Illustrated Weekly of 

India, Bombay 

English 

2,19,458 

Loka Satta (Sunday), 

Bombay 

Marathi 

2,10,877 

Pravasi, Bombay 


73,369 

Sakai (Sunday), 

Poona and Bombay 


1,02,869 

Screen, Bombay, 

Madras & New 

Delhi 

English 

1,09,60/ 
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Sunday Standard, 


Bombay & 


Ahmcdabad 

1,-30,592 

Times Weekly, 


Bombay, Ahmcda- 


bad & New 


Delhi 

3.06,235 

Swaraj, Poona Marathi 

78,912 


Fortnightlies and Monthly Magazines 
with circulation of 25,000 and above 


Va/nc and place 
Publication 

of 

Langu¬ 

age 

Circula¬ 

tion 

1 emina, Bombay 

(P) 

English 

1,15,886 

I'ilmfarc, Bombay (F) 

•» 

1,.27.709 

Madhuri, Bombay (F> 

Hindi 

97,240 

Mirror, Bombay 

(Ml 

nngli.sh 

30,415 

Navaneet 

(M) 

Hindi 

n a. 

Marika, Bombay 

(M) 


30,678 

Science Today, 
Bombay 

■M) 

English 

54,5% 

Star and Style, 
Bombay 

(F) 

S » 

78,670 


Average Circtilalion Jaii. • June 1974 
Source: ABC. (F) Fortnightly. ' M > Monthly. 


Tourism 

/' Maharashtra especially Honibay is the 
^Gateway of India and occupies an impor¬ 
tant position in the tourist traffic of India. 
Places of interest arc: 

A junta an(' FUora, near Aurangabad 
in Maharashtra, contain some of the 
most beautiful rock-cut civcs in India. 
The Ajanta caves about (»6 miles from 
I Aurangabad number and were origi- 
I nally Buddhist shrines and monasteries 
built as far back as the 2iid century 
C. They present a unique corabina- 
•^tion of painting, sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture covering a period of some nine 
Centuries, from the 2ad century B. C. 

EUora caves, 34 in number are about 
15 miles from Aurangabad and comprise 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist shrines. The 
Kallash temple (Hindu) is the imest of 
•he Ellora group and the biggest cave 
temple in India. 

Aurangabad, in Maharashtra, apait 
from its proximity to the Ajanta and 

I Plora caves and the Ooulatabad fort, has 
^any , historical monuments of its own 
like Bibi-ka-Muqbara, the tomb of 
^tirangzeb’s wife which is an imitation 
"f the Taj, and ^anchakki (old water 
•rill). 


Bombay, the cauital of Maharashtra, 
and the Gateway of India, is one of the 
finest harbours in India and a leading 
centre of finance and industry Places 
of interest are: the Gateway of India, 
Apollo Bunder, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Victoria Terminus of the Cen¬ 
tral Railway, Brabourne Stadium, Mala¬ 
bar Tliil, Hanging Gardens and Kamala 

Nehru Park, Victoria Gardens and Al¬ 
bert Museum. There are also a numbei 
of places near Bombay that are tourist 
attractions. Among them arc Juhu 
(Peach'!, Vihar Lake (the city’s sou'cc 
of water-supply), Kinhcri rock cut caves, 

Vajreshwari temple and hot springs, 
Nirmal temple and lake, Pali hot 
springs, Hlephanta Caves, Aaiey Milk 
Colony, Oil refineries at Trombay and the 
Atomic Energy Centre, also at Trombay. 

Doitlatahnd. in Maharashtra, near 
Aurangabad, Ins a rock-hewn 12th 
ccnliuy fortress. Close by is the tomb 
of the Moghul emperor Auranga.ceb 

Mahabak'swur !•. a hill station in 
Maharashin. It is a place of exquisite 
sccnic beauty .md is neai to places of 
Iiistorical inteic-st like Rainulgarh, 
Makrandgarh, P-inda^'gai !i, Pratapgarh 
and Raigarh—the forts of the great 

Maratha leader Shivaji, the Bhavani 
temple, and the tomb of Af/ulkhan, the 
Moghul f<eneral. 

Ma’b'. ian is a minoi hill station and 
the nea cstto Bombay. 

Nasik, in Mahatasliira and 117 miles 
from Bombay is a place of pilgrimage 
for Hindus It is , famous for its rockcut 
Buddhist temple •• of the first century B. C. 
and aftci ■ 

Pandharpur, a town in the Sholapur 
district stands on the Bhima river and 
is a place of pilgiimagc for M iharashtra 
Hindus. 

Poona, in Maharashtra, and 120 miles 
from Bombay, was the capital of the 
Peshwas of Maharashtra. Places of inter¬ 
est in and around Poona arc: Shanwar 
Wada, the Nitional Chemical Labora¬ 
tory, the Defence Academy and the 
Central Water & power Research Station 
at Khadakvasla, Sinhagad Purandar, and 
the Antibiotic factory at Pimpri. 

Sevagram, near Wardha, is the village 
where Mahatma Gandhi founded his 
ashram. 
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/I rea • 

Populalitm: 
Principal Language. 

Captlal: 

Governor-. 

Chief Minister-. 
Chief Justice: (See 


22,356 sq km. 
1,072,753 
Manipuri and 

English^ 

Imphal 
L. P. Singh 
Y- Shaiza 
Assam) 


Physiography 

Manipur lies on the north east bound¬ 
ary of India, south of Nagaland and bor¬ 
dering Burma. It is a central valley of 
about 700 sq. miles in area 2,600 feel 
above the sea level, shut in on ail sides by 
high rising hills, (some of them well over 


6,000 feet), which cover the rest of the 
State- The climate is temperate in 
the valley but cold in the surrounding hills. 
The rainfall on the average is 65 inches 
in a year. 

Historical Background 
Manipur was oiiginally a Princely Stale, 
under the protection of the Government 
of India, bat was taken over as 
Territory of the Indian Union, under a 

t Manipuri and English are the official 
languages of the State, but several dia¬ 
lects are spoken. Hindi is being popu¬ 
larised. 

(Sec also map of North East Area, 

pp. -IS’) , 
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merger agreement in 1949. Manipur 
became a full-fledged state on January 
:i, 1972. 

Table 241 

Population According to Religion 
in Manipur (Census, 1971) 

Year 196! Year 1971 


I 



K 


5 

as 5 

ta. s 

C: 

& 




ca .2 O' 

S S 

"5 

q; 

< 

O W 

Ss 

a; 

"VO 

sc 5 ,00 

0^-2 O'-., 

Hind¬ 





us 

481112 61- 68 

632597 

56.97 31 49 

Mus¬ 





lims 

48588 

6 23 

70969 

6.62 40.06 

Chris¬ 

tians 

Shi 

152043 

19.49 

279243 

26.03 23 66 

khs 

521 

0 07 

1028 

6 09 96 56 

.lains 

778 

0 lO 

1408 

f) 13 80.98 

Biiddhisis 325 

0.04 

495 

0 05 52 31 

Others 96668 

12.39 

87013 

8 ll(-)9.99 

I'otal; 

780037 

100.00 1072753 

100.00 37.53 


Administration 

Manipur, is a member Slate of the 
North Eastern Council. The State has u 
unicameral legislature- -the Legislative 
Assembly—consisting of b) members. The 
S’ate is divided into five districts 

Table 242 

Area and Popalatioa 
District-wise Area, Population and 
Density of Population 
1971 Census) 


Manipur North 3,417 104,175 
Manipur West 4,344 44,975 

Manipur South 4,581 98,114 


Manipur Ccncrul 2,230 724,537 
Manipur East 4,409 62.229 

1 ungnoupal 

District 3,375 38,723 

Economic Structure 


Karong 

Tamen- 

glong 

Chura- 

chandpur 

Impha) 

Ukhrul 

Chandel 


During the 23 years of central rule, 
^Mmipur as a union Territory remained 
ii'giccted. Even its flviur'shioR handloom 
l^Justty has fallen on evil days. Though 
- lakhs of looms are supposed to exist, 
'I'any of them are not working. 


ruble 243 

Some Basic Facts 

Manipur India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

a) Cultivators 66 8 43.3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 3 6 26.3 

'C' Non-agricullural 

workers 29 6 30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 11 6 27.3 

Per capita value added by 

manufacture in Rs (1969) I 48 
Bank o bees per lakh of 
population iDecember-end 
1973) 0 8 3.0 

Per capita income in Rs 
(197071) 393 633 

The economic strucluic of the state 
is dominated by agriculture as the follow¬ 
ing t'lble shows: 

Table 244 

Stale Domestic Product of Manipur 
by Industrial origin at constant (1960 til) 
Prices. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 
ImhiMrv 1970-71 1971 72 1972 73* 

Agricult me 

including 862.9 960.1 792.5 

Livestock 

Forestty and 

logging 33.9 24 4 24 8 

Fishing 27.3 32.8 27-3 

Mining and 

quarrying 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Large scale 

manufacturing - — 

Small scale 

manufacturing 146.0 151.6 157.5 

Construction 40.7 43 7 47 0 

Electricity, gas 
and water 

supply 151> 17.7 19.9 

Transport & 

Communication 35 I 42.5 48.5 

Trade storage, 
hotels and 

restaurants 248.1 257.3 266 6 

Banking & 

Insurance 20.3 21.1 21.1 

Real Estate 
and ownership 

of dwelling 127.9 135.5 142.6 

Public Service 121.7 120.9 124 4 

Other Services ; 57.2 160.5 169 2 

Total Net 

SDP 1836.8 1967.9 1840.6 

* Provisional 

Source: Estimates of State Domestic Product, 
Manipur. 
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Agriculture maintains 67 per a;nt of 
the population Rice is the principal crop 
but wheat and muizu are also grown. The 
production of foodgrains increased from 
1.67 lakh tonnes in 1970-71 to 2-66 
lakh tonnes in 1973 74. 

Manipur is well situated for the 
development of horticulture owing to its 
climate and elevation. The horticultural 
products uovv in production are pine 
apple, oranges, mangoes and gu ivas 
Tabic 245 

Net valuj of Output in Agriculture 
at Curr'cnt Prices. 

Rs. in lakhs 

Particulars P)70-7l Pf7I-72 V)72-7^\ 


Oross Value of 

Output 2436.8 28'54.8 3707.6 

Agriculture 

■proper) 2044.3 2447.7 .t295.4 

Livestock 392.5 407 1 412.2 

Less deduction 384.4 415 * 469.3 

Net value of 

output 2052.! 2438.') 323S.3 


•t I’rovlhionat 

.Sur/rct’.'» ot ^tatc Dmuui.ln; Pr()ilu..-1, 
Munipur. 

Animal Husbandry 
Tabi.- 246 

Livestock Census, 1972 


CaU'^ory total 

Cattle 305270 

Buffaloes 61030 

Sheep 2092 

Goats 16386 

Total Horses a-'d Ponies 824 


Forcst.s cover .norc than a qua tier 
of the total area of stale. The forests 
.ire rich in hard wood like leak or gurjaii 
and soft wood o; different Viuielics 
Bamboo and cane grow in aboundance 
everywhere. 

Tabic 247 

Net value ol Output from Forestry 
and Logging at C instant Price?. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 
Particulars 1070-71 1071 72 1972-77] 


Industrial wood 

27.0 

18.0 

14.5 

Fuel wood 

4.8 

4 3 

7.8 

Minor forest produc' 

3 9 

3 4 

3.8 

New Plantation 

— 

— 


Gross value of 
output 

35 7 

25.7 

26.1 

Less deduction 

1.8 

1.3 

1.3 

Net value output 

33.9 

24.4 

24.8 


■; Provisional 

Source: Estimatet. of State Dtnncstic Pro¬ 
duct, Manipur. 


Fisheries. Despite the lack of a sea¬ 
board or riverine estuary, iishery is well 
developed in the state iu ponds, lakes, 
rivers and irrigation channels. This is 
because, fish is an important item in 
the diet of more than 75 per cent of the 
population The fish production in 1973- 
74 is estimated at 1,200 tonnes. 

Tabic 248 

Net value of Output from Fishery at 
Constant Prices. 

(Rs. in lakhs)' 
Particulars: 1070-71 1071-72 1072-77 

Gross value of 

output 30 0 36 0 30 0 

Deduction 2 7 3.2 2.7' 

Net value of 

output 27 3 32,8 27 3 

■' Pr<>visioiial 

Source: Estimates oi slate Domestic Pro- ' 
duct, Manipur. 

Literacy atu! Education 

Manipur ranked yth among the States 
and Territories oi" India in literacy in 196', 
but has slid down to 13th rank in the 
1071 census with 32 9 pei cent. The reasons 
arc obscure. 

The educational institutions and enrol¬ 
ment as m 1973 are shown below:- 

iabic 249 


Pdtuitti><u iisntiitions Sclio!- rs 


Pro Piimarv/l 

la) 

Bovs 

3073 

U 2,300 

Primal y 






J. B./U J B 






Schools 

) 

■ bi 

Gills 

360 

64,700 

Middle/ 

1 

a' 

Boys 

422 

31,600 

Sr. Basic 






Junior 

t 

r 





High 

i 





Schools 

J 

b) 

Girl', 

.3 3 

16,800 

High/Higher 

■) 

(a) 

Boy.s 

138 

32.700 

Secondaiy/ 

'i 





Multipur¬ 

t 





pose Schools 

J 

(t) 

OiiL 

22 

16,500 

Colleges 

i 

(.1) 

Boys 

14 

9,845 

(General) 

/ 

^b) 

Gi.-ls 


4,148 


Source: Director ot the Education, Manipur. 


Power. The total installed capacity of 
power in Maich 1973 was 6.70 M\Y 
through the various hydel and thermal 
stations. Thi? is expected to be 10.51 MW", 
by the end of the Fourth Plan. Manipur 
had only nine electrified villages before 
the First PlanMhe number had increased 
to 2l3 by March 1973. 
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Power (1972 7.1) 


Installed capacity KW 7600 

tiencration (lakh KWH) 128 83 

Consunnption 89.23 

Towns/villages clcclvified (No.) 213 


Industry. Manipur has no large scale 
industries at present, Handloom weaving 

Table 


is the largest single cottage industry. 
Other cottage industries are sericulture, 
bamboo and canc articles, carpentry, 
blacksmithy and leather goods, edible oi) 
crushing and rice milling. A Khandsari 
sugar factory has already gone into 
production. 

250 


Public Health 


Hospitals, Dispensaries 


1 

Hospitals 
^including PHCs 

m5 

' i 24 

1966 

24 

1 

Dispcnsaric«; 
(including Piles' 

. 95 

97 

•V 

Beds Available 

514 

514 

4 

la; 

Patients Tre.Tisd 
Indoor 

.3,272 

2,397 

■b) 

Outdoor 

.39,060 

59,682 

c 

Total 

•2,332 

63,1)''<) 

a) 

Persons ^.mployed 
Doct^Ts 


6S 


Nurses, Midwives 
.ind Dias 

vn 

!(i8 

Si'iiree" Metli.'al Dir.'i I- 

>i:ite, '.Irtn;pur. 


and Patients Treated 


1967 

196a 

1969 

1970 

24 

25 

25 

26 

97 

97 

97 

98 

5.34 

842 

8.32 

8.32 

5,248 

8,573 

8,259 

10,510 

58,668 

6i,m 

17-3,800 

340,729 

63 911. 

75.897 

] 89,1159 

351,239 

80 

82 

00 

114 

188 

218 

?' 

303 
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A i'u: 

'piilation: 

1*1 lilt ipnl l,tV;;;ii'.!<’ • \ ■ 

('apital: 

ernor: 

Chief Minister-. 

/.f’.?. Assemhiy 
^ Speaker'. 

Chief Jifsticv. 


22.48'^ sq. km. 
i,()l I.69‘> 

Kiia'i, Jaintia 

and Garo 

Shillong 
L. P. Singh 
Ciipl. 

W. A. Sangma 

R. S. Lyngodh 
See Assam 


Meghalaya.* literally ‘ihe abode of 
!he Clouds’ (Megb-=cloud, Alaya-abode) 
was inaugurated as an autonomous unit 
hy Prime Minister Indira C.andhi on 
April 2, 1970. !i was declared a Slate 
the Indian Union on Jan. 21, 1972- 


Phy.siography 

„ This exclusive tribal State of the Garos 
^nd the Khasis is a mountain region. 
..^hillong, the capital of Mcph.ilaya, is 
^iluated in the centre of a high plate «u 
The biggest peak in the State is the 

’ See also map of North East Area pp. 451. 
The names in brackets arc tribal names. 


Shillong peak, 6,450 ft. in height. 
Nokrek in the Garo Hills district is the 
next highest. 

A number of rivers none of them 
navigable, drain thi.s mountainous area. 
Krishnai (Oamring , Kalu (Jira), Bhugai 
(Bugi), Nitai (Darcng) and Someswari 
(Simsang) flowthrough Garo Hills district 
while Jadukuta (Kynshi), Um Maopa, 
Mahesh Kali (Umngot,'' and Bogapani 
How among Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
Kapili, named after the Hindu sage 
Kapila is the most important river of 
the Khasi area, with three tributaries 
Ka-Khri, Digri and Umiam. AM these 
rivers with rocky beds and swift cut rents 
abound in cataiacts and waterfall.s. The 
most important waterfall is the one at 
Mawsami, near Cherrapunji. Here, the 
waters of several rivukts are precipitated 
over a sheer cliff several hundred feet 
high. 

Cherrapunji has the reputation of 
being the rainiest spot in the world 
Actually, it is at Mawsyrnam, a few miles 
from Cherrapunji, where the rains record 
the maximum fail In 1956, Mawsyrnam 
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recorded a rainfall of 18,145 mm. The 
average rainfall here about is 490 inches. 
The rainfall in Shillong, the capital, is 
much less with an average of 85 inches 
annually, while Tura, the headquarters of 
the Garo district experiences a rainfall of 
125 inches. The rainy season opens in 
May and lasts uptu August. 

Meghalaya, known as the Scotland of 
the East is a country of surpassing scenic 
beauty. Waterfalls and mountain lakes, 
rising peaks and billowing hills, meadows, 
valleys and rushing rivers combine to 
make a rich panorama. 

The People. The Khasis and Garos 
are very ancient tribes, who had settled 
in Assam in remote times. They number 
about eight lakhs. 

The Khasis were the first to come. 
They came from the east, Cambodia {now 
Khmer Republic\ Malaysia and Burma. 
They had been living in their hill district 
for a long lime before the B.-itish recog¬ 
nised the semi independent .status of their 
chiefs, called Siams The Gas os or Adtik \ 
as they prefer to call themselves, probably 
a part of the Bodo tribe, came through 
Tibet and in course of lime absorbed 
the culture of the Khasis. Both these 
people are divided into several tribes and 
speak languages akin to Tibeto Burman. 

The most interesting feature ,of these 
hill people, their practice ol matri¬ 
archy, distinguishes their .social organi¬ 
sation from the rest of India According 
to this all relationship.s arc traced through 
the mothei. She inhirits the land and 
passes it on usually to her youngest 
daughter, whose husband, called nokma, 
is expected to live with the parents-in law 
and to look after them in their old 
age. The husbtnd is sought from the 
mothers line, usually the maternal uncle’s 
son. 

The parents, boys under six and the 
girls live under the same roof. The older 
boys arc sent awav to live in a house 
called nnkpante which serves as bachelor’s 
quarters, but they work on the land for 


the family The essence of the whole 
system is that land property passes down 
undivided through a daughter Like 
tribals elsewhere in the country, the whole 
family engages in Jhimimin/; or shifting 
agriculture whenever required. 

The tribal lives simply in his cottage, 
often constructed on a bamboo machanff, 
wears a garment or two to cover his 
body and a puffery to cover his head. He 
rears fowls and pigs and cattle, the latter 
more for meat than milk He is fond 
of his rice beer, vvhen he falls serious¬ 
ly ill, he depends on the priest to drive 
away the devil's wrath by his elaborate 
ritual and sacrifice. And above all, the 
throughly enjoys himsejf by drinking and 
dancing on the weekly market days as 
also on the occasion of fairs like wan- 
gala. He believes in God, good and bad 
spirits and rebirth. His tolerance is bc"*! 
displayed bv the fact that while mother* 
and father are tlumsclves content to Pve 
in their old conservative ways, ihev do 
not mind their children becoming con¬ 
verts tc Christianity. The result of the 
cultural influence can be observed in the 
pace of change which is miking its appear¬ 
ance 

Administration 

Meghalaya, like Manipur, is a part of 
the North Eist Area and a constituent , 
of the North East Council The State 
has a unicanicrnl legislature, the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly consisting of 36 mcnibers, 
15 from the Garo Hills and 21 from the 
United Khasi and J.iintia Hills. 

The State is divided into two regions - 
the Garo Hills and Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. The total number of inhabited 
villages is 4,629 c.nd uninhabited villages 
39'). There arc five towns in ‘he State (1) 
Shillong the capital of Meghalaya and* 
the headquarters of Khasi Hills district, 
(2) Tura-headquarters of Garo Hills 
district, *3) .lowji headquarters of Jaintia 
Hills district, f4) Mawlai and (5) 
Nongthymmai The last two are in fact 
suburbs of the State Capital. 


The State is divided into three districts 


Tabic 251 


District 

A rca 

Population 

Head- 


(S({. km.) 

‘1^71 census) 

quarters 

» 

1 Jaintia Hills 

3,863 1 


Jowai 

2 Khasi Hills 

10,529 J- 

14,405 6()5,0M 

Shillong 

Shillong 

3 Giro Hills 

13 1 

8,081 

406,615 

Tura 
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Table 252 
Economic Structure 


timber species are sal, gurgra, haidu, dalu 
and pine. Birch, schuma oak, beech and 
magnolia are also found. 


Som 2 Basic Facts 


Meghalava AH 
India 


Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

(a) Cultivators 69 I 

i,b' Agricultural labourers 9.8 

c‘ Non-agricultural 

workers 21 I 

Percentage of villages 
electrified as on 
March 31, 1974 2.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs(l969 N..A 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (Dccembcr-cnd 
. (1973' 1.8 

Per capita income in 
Rs '1970-71 N.A 


43 3 

26.3 

30.4 

24 6 
48 

3.0 

6.33 


Agriculture. The majority of the people 
epends on land for their livelihood, 
iut the potential for cignciilturnl expan 
!on is veiy limited in Meghalaya as 

*5 per cent of the land is bairen. The 
ystem of jhum (slash and bum) culii 
'.ilion is the greatest cnemv of agii 
icjllural production This results in wide 
*S;)iead erosion of arable lands and ex 
' nsivc destruction of virgin forests. When 
( ae area is cleared foi cultivation by 
r‘irmg the trees and burning up the 
>.■'gelation, it IS abandoned after a crop 
r two and fresh areas taken up. 

fills goes on ai! infinitimi. 


The general diet of the people is rice, 
maize, dried fish and meat. Rice is the 
rrincipal cereal. It is cultivated in 87.020 
jiicetares. Other crops arc potatocs.oranges, 
pineapples, plums, apricots and other 
tiuits and vegetables of all kinds. 


Animal husbandry. Cattle arc raised 
more for their meat than for milx. In 
'966 Meghalaya had 414,737 cattle of 
which, buffaloes numbered 38,021, .sheep 
20,672 and goats ‘*9,697. With '08,316 pigs 
;<nd 9,371 horses and ponies the total 
l .vestock came, to 690,847 Poultry alone 
numbered 1,043,023. 

f Forests. Meghalaya is rich in forests, 
he total forest area is 280.8 thousand 
cres. Production of timber amounted to 
'39,000 c. ft, and firewood 155,000 c. ft. 
m 1965-66. Minor forest produce was 
valued at Rs. 254.0(X). The principal 


Minerals. The State has immense mine¬ 
ral wealth. The major portion of coal 
reserves in Assam, estimated at well over 
4,500 million tonnes lies in Meghalaya. 
Meghalaya coal has very low ash content- 
The low ash content itself contains many 
unusual metals like germanium and other 
rare earths. As against a low ash content, 
coal of Meghalaya has u high sulphur 
content which makes it ideal for use in 
blast furnaces. 

Limestone deposits are found both in 
Garo Hills and Khasi Hills With such 
extensive deposits, there is at present 
only one cement factory working--Assam 
Cements Ltd. Other factories arc being 
planned- India’s only sillimanitc mine is 
situated in Khasi Hills Preliminary sur¬ 
veys have shown the availability of China 
clay, lireclay, tlourspar, fel.spar. copper 
pyrite, vermieulate, silica, kaolin and oven 
gold in Meghalaya. Oil has aNo been 
found at the foot of the Shillong plateau 
riear the Khasimara river and JNarpuh 
reserve forest- All these awad exploitation. 

Power. Meghalaya has ample hydel 
resources. The first hydroelectric project in 
India was started at Cherrapunji in Megh 
alaya in 1901. The commcieial power 
projects are (1 1 Umtru hydel project in 
Khasi Hills with an installed capacity 
of 8,400 kW 2) Umiam hydroelectric 
project with an installed capacity of 36,0.90 
kW and (3' Naharkatya Thermal Station 
with a total capacity of 69,000 kW 

Literacy anti Education 

Meghalaya with 29 49 percent liter 
acy, is just above she national average 

Educational Institutions. No. of 
Colleges' 14, including one Law 
College and one Teachers Training 
College. Technical School: 1; High 
Schools: 81; Middle English Schools: 
211; Senior Basic Training Schools: 4; 
Lower Primary Schools: 2,528; No of 
Pupils: 132,918 (Boys: 70,231, Girls 

62,687). In 1961 there were 1,799 .schools 
ranging from nursery grade to higher 
secondary grade and 14 schools of 
techinical education. 

Tourism 

Though the State as a whole, is 
like Kashmir, a tourist show piece, the 
capital Shillong deserves special mention. 
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/In^a: 16,572 sq km. 

Population: 516,449 

Capital: Kohima 

Principal Language: English and Nagat 
Governor: L. P. Singh 

Chief Minister: T. Vizol Angami 

Legislative Assembly 

Speaker: K W. Kiditsu 

Chief Justice: (See Assam' 

Phy.siography ’' 

The State of Nagaland is a narrow 
strip of moiintainuos territory, between 
the Brahmaputra valley of Assam and 
Burma. On the east it shaies the inter¬ 
national boundary with India. On all 
other sides it is bounded by Indian 
territory- Manipur on the south, Assam 

r In 1967 NaKalainl l.ciiislative Assembly 
adopted English as the otTicial languaite. 
'I'lie tribal Ean^uage of the Nagas is 
eoinmonly spoken along with Assamese. 

1 !■ See also map of North Hast area. 


on the west and north, and Arunachai 
Pradesh on the north east 

Excepting some areas in the foot 
hills, the State is mountainous. Saramati 
the highest peak is 12,600 ft. high and Kohi¬ 
ma the capital, is 4,800 ft. above the sea 
level. The main rivers that flow through 
the State are Dhansiri, Doyang, Dikhu 
and Jhanji. The State is inhabited by 
hill tribes, the chief of whom are 
Angami, Serna, Lotha, Ao, Rengma, 
Chakhesang, Sangtam, Konyak, Charrg, 
Phom, Yimchunger, Khemnungan and 
Zeliang-Kuki 

Formation of the State 

The Nagaland State comprises the* 
former Naga Hills district of Assam and 
the former Tuensang Frontier division of 
the North East Frontier Agency. These 
had been made a Centrally Administered 
Area In 1957, administered by the Pre¬ 
sident through the Governor of Assam 
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The Territory was riven by strife between 
contending parties, some of whom were 
being egged on by foreign powers to 
demand complete independence. This, of 
course, meant secession from the Indian 
Union. This was opposed by the moder¬ 
ate elements who were satished with 
autonomy within the framework of the 
Indian Union. The secessionists remained 
an underground party. However, in 
ranuary 1961, the Government of India 
conferred the status of a State on Naga¬ 
land. The State of Nagaland was ofliclally 
inaugurated on 1st December 1963. 

Administration 

Legislature. The State has a uni¬ 
cameral legislature-the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly-consisting of 52 members It is divi¬ 
ded into seven districts. 


♦ 
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Kohima I 
Phek / 

Mokok- '1 
Chung I 
Zunhtboto ^ 
.Wok ha J 
’Tuensang \ 
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at 

s; 

C) 


a, 3 
1,30,610 
44,504 


8t,852 
3852 17,093 

38,297 

5466 1,08,763 
64.140 


k. 

-I. 

O 



Kohima 

Phek 

Mokok- 

chung 

Zunheboto 

Wokha 

T uensang 
Mon 


Source: r)cpt. of Planning, Nagaland. 

Table 254 

Economic Structure 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

(a) cultivators 77-5 43.3 

vb) Agricultural 

labourers 1 5 26.3 

' ' (c; Non-agricultural 

workers 21.0 30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 16.7 27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs. (19691 N.A 48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (Deceraber-end 

1973) 1.2 3.0 

Per capita income in Rs 

(1970 7!) NA 633 

Agriculture. Although agriculture is 

#he mainstay of the people of Nagaland, 
only 2,666 sq miles of land is available 
for cultivation out of the total area of 
6.36t) sq. miles. Considering the hilly 
terrain this does not appear very bad 


but the main drawback is the shifting 
cultivation, resulting in soil erosion and 
reduction of fertility. In Mokokchung 
and Tuensang areas, 80 per cent of the 
land is under shifting cultivation, whereas 
it is only 20 per cent in the Kohima 
area 


Table 255 
1972-73 

A Area under orchard 

1- Net cropped area 1738 hectares 

2. Gross cropped area 1738 „ 

B Area under Food Crops 

I. Rice 61,000 

2 Maize 10,000 

3. Misc. Crops (food) 30,000 „ 

C Total Irrigated area 31,794 „ 

D Area under High 

Yielding Variety 

1. Paddy 495 „ 

2. Maize 100 „ 

R Food grains Production 

1 Kharif 75.680 M.T. 

2. Rabi 1,160 M,T. 

Source: Department ot Planning Nagaland. 

Animal Husbandry. In Nagaland, every 
family owns a few pigs, some poultry 
and cattle, as meat forms the main item 
of food. Along with the gradual urbani¬ 
zation, the demand for milk and eggs 
has been also increasing. 

Though Nagas are fond ot keeping 
domestic animals and birds, livestock is 
of a non descript type having poor pro¬ 
ductivity. The State is encouraging better 
breeds of cattle and poultry. There are 
three state farms each for poultry, pigs 
and cattle 

Forests The S^ate of Nagaland is 
estimated to have an area of 2,897 sq 
km. under forests, which is only 17 6 per 
cent of the total area 

Out of this forest area, only 1 9 per 
cent (397 sq. km ) is under reserved 
forests and distributed in 4 blocks, 3 in 
Kohima district and one in Tuensang 
district and about 3 1 per cent (518 sq 
km) undei protected forests, mostly in 
Mokokchung district. The remaining 
12.6 per cent (2,072 sq. km.) of forests 
consists of communal forests. 

Power is short in Nagaland. At 

? resent, the total installed capacity is 
.3 MW Electrification, however, is pro¬ 
gressing. Out of 814 villages in Nagaland, 
the villages and towns electrified numbered 
82 in 1971 compared to nil in 1951- 
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Industry. Nagas have an artistic hand 
in many crafts. Carving of beautiful 
designs u ith their simple equipments like 
dao, home-made colours and pieces of 
bamboo was practised mostly for domestic 
and local requirements. 

During the last one year, Nagaland 
has achieved remarkable progress in small 
scale and medium industries. Big Indust¬ 
ries are also taking shape in the state. 

Total licenses issued during the year 
were 280 for setting up new factories. 
This raises the total number of licenses, 
so far issued to 1252. Among the new in¬ 
dustries are plastic mouldings, hume pipes, 
polythene bags, and rubber chappals. 

Some of the bigger industrial units in 
operation are listed below:- 

Tablc 256 


Name of the 
Industries 


Capacity 


Total Pro¬ 
ject Cost 


Nagaland Pulp 100 Tonnes 
and Paper Mill per day. 55.43 Crores 
lOOOto 
1250 M T. 
per day. 4.40 
1000 to 
12()0M. T. 
per day. 0.41 ,, 


1 


2 Nagaland 
Sugar Mill 
Co. Ltd 

3 Distillery 
Project 


Plywood 

15 lakh Sq. 


P’actory 

Metres per 



annum 

0.50 „ 

Fruit Presev- 

1 M. T. 


ation & Can¬ 

per day 


ing Centre. 


0.12 .. 


Source: Department of Planning, Nagaland 


Literacy and Education 

Nagaland ranks below Meghalaya in 
literacy, with 23.4 per cent literates, as 
against Meghalaya 20.49 per cent. But 
progress is being more in education. 

Table 257 


Institutes 


Education Nos. 


1 L. P. Schools 

2 M. E. Schools 

3 High Schools 

4 Colleges 

5 Polytechnic 

6 Teachers Training Centres 

7 Adult Literacy Centres 


978 

216 

65 



Students 


Primary Schools 72,000 

M.E. Schools 21,000 

High Schools 9,700 

College 2,100 


Source: Department of IMamiing, Nagaland. 


ORISSA 


Area: 

Popultion: 

Principal Lant'uoste: 
Capital: 

(ioYcrnor: 

Chief Minister: 

Lep. Assembly 
Speaker: 

Chief Justice: 


155,845 sq. km. 

21,944.615 

Oriya 

Bhubhaneswar 
Akbar Ali khan 
Smt. Nandinl- 

Satpathi 

Brij Mohan 

Mahantl 
G, K. Misra 


Physiography 

Orissa lies on the east coast of India 
It is surrounded by West Bengal in the 
north-east, Bihar in the North, Andhra 
Pradesh on the south east, Madhya 
Pradesh on the west and Bay of Bengal 
on the east. The whole State lies in the 
tropical zone and is divided into four 
distinct tracts, namely the northern plateau, 
the eastern ghats, the central tract and 
the coastal plains. The State is drained 
by three great rivers the Mahanadl, 
the Brabmani and the Baitarani and 8 
lesser rivers, all of which flow into the 
Bay of Bengal. 


The biggest and the most famous 
lake in Orissa is the Chilku Lake 
Originally, It was part of the Bay of 
Bengal, but was subsequently ' closed up 
by sand dunes, it is 64 kms long and 
16 to 20 km wide. There are two 
beautiful islands in the lake Parikud and 
Malud. Two other lakes call for mention, 
the Ansupa Lake (Cuttack d'St.) about 5 .. 
kms long and 16 kms broad, and th«r | 
Sara Lake, about 5 kms long and 3 kms 
wide. 

Orissa has an equable climate, neither 
too hot nor too cold. In some places 
however, extremes of climate are ex¬ 
perienced namely, in the western districts 
of Bolangir, Sambalpur and Sundargarh 
The average rainfall in the State is 150 
cms. There is no desert or semi desert 
area in the State. 

History 

Orissa, the land of the Oriyas was 
known as Kalinga in the ancient days. As 
Kalinga it finds mention in the epics. In 
the third century B C Asoka the 
Mauryan emperor, sent a powerful force 
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against Kalinga which offered stubborn 
resistance. Kalinga was subdued, but the 
carnage which followed struck Asoka with 
remorse. He renounced war and decided 
to conquer the hearts of gien with piety 
instead of conquering their countries with 
arms. After the death of Asoka, Kalinga 
regained its independence. In the second 
century B C Kalinga became a powerful 
country under its ruler Kharavela- With 
the death of Kharavela, Orissa passed into 
obscurity. In the 4th century A D 


Samudragupta set out on his conquest of 
the south from Magadha. He invaded 
Orissa, which lay astride his path and 
overcame the resistance offered by five 
of its kings. In A D 610 Orissa came 
under the sway of King Sasanka. After 
Sasanka's death Harsha conquered 
Orissa. 

The country had its own independent 
dynasty of rulers in the 7th century A D. 
In A D 795 Mahasivagupta Yayati the 
Second, came to the throne and with him 
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began the most brilliant epoch in the 
history of Orissa. He united Kalinga, 
Ka^oda, Utkala and Kosala in the im¬ 
perial tradition of Kharavela. He is 
believed to have built the famous Jagan- 
natha Temple at Puri. Under the kings 
of the Ganga dynasty, Orissa continue 
to flourish. Narasimha Dewa of this 
dynasty is reputed to have built the unique 
temple of the Sun at Konarak. 

From the 14th century, Orissa was 
ruled by successive Muslim kings till 
1S92, when Akbar annexed it to the 
Mughal Empire. With the decline of the 
Mughals, _ the Marathas occupied Orissa, 
who continued to hold it till the British 
took over in 1803. 

Orissa was made into a separate 
State in 1936. With Independence, the 
Princely States in and around Orissa, 
surrendered their sovereignty to the 
Government of India. By the States 
Merger (Governors, Provinces) Order 
1949, .the Orissa Princely States were 
completely merged with the State of 
Orissa on 19th August 1949. 

Administration 

Legislature: The legislature is uni¬ 
cameral- the Legislative Assembly consi 
sting of 147 members. 

Table 258 

District Area Population Head- 
iSij. {1971 Cen~) quarters 
kms.) sus) 

1 Balasorc 6493 1830504 Balasore 

2 BoudhKhand- 

mals 11090 621675 Phulbani 

3 Bolangir 8836 1263657 Bolangir 

4 Cuttack 10904 3827678 Cuttack 

5 Dhenkanal 10945 1293914 Dhenka- 

nal 

6 Gan jam 12238 2293808 Chhatra- 

pur 

7 Kalahandi 11595 1163869 Bhawani- 

patna 

8 Keonjhar 8331 955514 Keonjhar 

9 Koraput 27192 2043281 Koraput 

10 Mayur- 

bhanj 10416 1434200 Baripada 

11 Puri 10474 2340859 Puri 

12 Sambalnur 17520 1844898 Sambal- 

pur 

13 Sundargarh 9811 1030758 Sundar- 

garh 

Population of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes together account for 
8.38 million out of a total of 21.94 million 
people. 


Economic Structure 


Table 259 



Some Basic facts 



Orissa 

All- 

India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 



(a) Cultivators 49.2 

(b) Agricultural labourers 28.3 

(c) Non-agricultural 

workers 22.5 

43.3 

26.3 

30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31,1974 

18.5 

27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs (1969) 

21 

48 

Bank ofiBces per lakh of 
population (December-end 
1973) 

1.1 

3.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 
f1969-70) 

467 

J97 


Table 260 


Principal Crops Area & Production 
(1972-73) 


Crops 

Area 

(Meet.) 

Prod.{’000 
tonnes) 

Yield 
per hect. 
kg. 

Rice 

4455 

3978 5 

893 

Ragi 

149.3 

139 4 

934 

S. Millets 

187.1 

94.4 

505 

Total pulses 842.5 

390 8 

464 

Nigerseed 

91.1 

35.3 

496 

Turmeric 

13.2 

13 

985 

Tobacco 

15 

12.1 

807 


Source’ Ministry of Agriculture, Mew Delh. 


Agriculture: The agricultural sector 
in Orissa contributes 57 per cent to the 
State income and employs 77 per cent of 
the working population. The cultivated * 
area comprises 58 lakh hectares which is 
about 37.3 per cent of the land surface 
of Orissa. The gross croped area is about 
69 lakh hectares, more than 80 percent 
of which is unirrigated. Rice is the 
most important crop. The State contribu¬ 
tes about one-tenth of the rice produced 
in India. Other important crops are 
pulses, oil seeds, jute and mesta. sugar¬ 
cane, coconut and turmeric. Production 
of cereals in 1970-71 went up to 46 37 
lakhs M.T. oil seeds to 179 lakh M.T. 
Sugarcane to 1.63 lakhs M.T and jute and . 
mesta to 3.28and 1.52 lakh bales respecti¬ 
vely: 

Irrigation. Out of a total Cropped 
area of 69.36 lakh hectares, 12.61 lakh 
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hectares were irrigated in 1972-73. Total 
area irrigated in 1973-74 is 16-50 lakh 
hectars. 

The irrigation Schemes now under 
construction are expected to enhance the 
gross irrigated area to about 30 lakh 
hectares by the end of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan (’78—’79). 

Table 261 


Irrigation Projects 

Name and Description Benefit 

area (in 
hectares) 

Ilirakud, Dam across the river 
Mahanadi. 9.7 km- from 
Sambalpur Rly. station- 496,567 

Mahanadi Delta, A weir across 
the river Mahanadi at 
Mundali, 4.8 km. upstream of 
Naraj in Cuttack district. 68,071 

Salandi. A dam at Hadgarh and 
** a barrage at Bidyadharpur 

across the river Salandi. 61,903.8 


Animal Husbandry 


The state has a fairly 
population. 

Livestock population 

Cattle 

Buffaloes 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses and ponies 

'Mules 

Donkeys 

Pigs 

Total Livestock 


big livestock 


1,06,27,747 

12,68,837 

11,81,885 

30,81,139 

66,616 

1,100 

14,095 

1,80,138 

1,64,21,557 


Forests 

^ Forests cover some 67463 sq. kms. 
which is a little over 40 per cent of the 
total State area. The forests are not 
dense everywhere- In most places, they 
are mere shrubberies- Excellent timber 
like sal, teak and rosewood are found in 
the forests. Kendu leaves used in making 

beedies. is the most important and pro- 
iitable forest produce of Orissa. Lac, tussar 

silk and medicinal plants like nuxvomica 
and ruowolfid (serpentine) are other 
forest products. The revenue from forests 
(1970-71) was 738 lakhs rupees. 

Minerals. Orissa's reserves of iron 
ore, manganese ore, chromite, limestone 
and graphite are among the very best in 
India. The Rourkela Steel Plant and 
Tata iron and Steel depend entirely on 
Orissa’s iron ore. The State is one 
of the largest producers of manganese 
ore, and account for nearly 20 per cent 

of the total production in India- Other 
minerals are coal, dolomite, bauxite, 
china clay, fire clay, kyanite, soapstone 
and mica. 

Power. The total installed capacity 
(72-73) (hydel and thermal) was 563.376 
MW. By the end of the 5th plan it 
would be of the order of 800 MW. The 
villages electrified increased to 4,162 in 
1971-72, from a mere 25 in 1955-56. 
power operated lift irrigation schemes 
1276 (by the end of 4th plan 73-74). 


Table 262 
Power Projects 
Installed capacity 
Stage 1: Six units of 60 MW. 
each. Stage II: Two units of 50 
MW each- 

(particulars are given under AP) 
Four units of 62.5 MW each. 


Areas Benefited 
Whole State as the 
power generated will 
be fed into the State 
grid. 


Name and Location 
Balimela [hydro). Storage 
dam near Balimela across 
the river Sileru, a tri- 
^ butary of Sabari river. 

Machkund [H.E.) 

Taicher (77ier/nn/). Situated 
3.2 km. from Taicher 
Rly- Station. 

Installed Capacity of Electricity (in 
MW) 1972-73) 

Boards = 528.951 M.W. 

Govt. = 34.425 M.W. (Machb- 

kund; 

Total 563.376 MW 
.tElcctricity Generated (in M.W.) 

' Board = 1693.460 
Purchase 

from Govt. 228.384 

(Machbkund) 

Total 1921.844 


Factories:- Total No. of Registered 
factories using Power (72-73) - 1160 
Total No. of Registered factories 
not using power - 109 

Industries. Since Independence, the 
State has progressed in industries. About 
35 large industries are now operating in 
the State, among which are Rourkela 
Steel plant, Barbil pig iron plant, ferro- 
chrome, and ferro manganese plants, 
refractories, cement plants; paper mills, 
fertiliserplant, sugar mills etc. 
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Table 263 

Literacy and Education 

Orissa has a literacy percentage of 26.18, 
which is below the national average. 

No. of Educational Institutions:* 
(Provisional - 70 - 71) 

School for General Educations 


Higher Secondary 12 

Post Basic 2 

High School 1,572 

Senior Basic 25 

Middle School 4101 

Junior Basic 3S7 

Primary 27,160 

School for vocational:- 

Teacher’s Training 28 

Engineering and Technology 17 

Commerce 3 

Handicapped 2 

Music and Dance 19 

Adult education (1968-69) 440 

Oriental Study 129 

Social Workers Training 1 

Physical Education I 

Others 35 

First grade College 78 

Institutions for Professional Educational 

Medicine 4 

Law 3 

Agriculture I 

Engineering 3 

Veterinary 1 

Teacher’s Training 35 

Sanskrit 4 

Music and Dance 2 

Total 53 

No. of Students (Provisional 1970 • 71) 
Recognised University 1348 

First Grade Colleges 38,017 

Total 39,365 

College for professional Education 

Medicine (68-69) 2370 

Law (68-69) 699 

Agriculture (68-69) 520 

Engineering (68-69) 2,077 

Veterinary (68-69) 260 

Teacher’s Training (68-69) 3498 

Sanskrit (68-69) 228 

Music & dance (68-69) 322 

School for General Education 

Higher Secondary 1 
Post Basic y 238.803 

High Schools J 
Middle 252.510 

Primary 18,48,340 

Total 23,39,653 


Technical Education. There is one 
Regional Engineering College at Rourkela 
besides the University College of 
Engineering at Burla with an intake 
capacity of 200 and 180 respectively. 
There are 4 Polytechnics and one Mining 
Engineering School and one Polytechnic 
with an intake capacity of 995. A 
Polytechnic for women at Rourkela has 
started functioning. 

Universities. 1. Berhampur University, 
Berhampur. (established under Orissa 
Act 21 of 1966)—has 16 affiliated colleges, 
7 University depaitments with an en¬ 
rolment of 6,678 and 231 respectively. 

2. Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
has 43 alTiliatcd colleges and 20 teaching 
departments (Including a law college at 
Cuttack and an Evening College at 
Bhubaneswar). 

3. Sambalpur University, Sambalpui 
has 28 afTiliated colleges. 

4. Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technology, Bhubaneswar has 4 
constituent colleges. 

Tabic 264 

Newspapers 

(Dailies') 

Name Place Language Circula- 

of tion 

publication 

Amrita Ba'>;ar 

Patrika Cuttack English (Circulation 

included 
in the 
Calcutta 
Edition) 

Samaj Cuttack Oriya S2,120r 

Prajatantra „ „ n. a. 

Mairubhumi „ „ n. a. 

Swarajya ,, „ c. a. 

I Average Circulation Jan. - June 1974 
Source: ABC 

Tourism 

Important tourist centres are given 
below. 

Bhubaneswar, the present capital of 
Orissa is known as the Cathedral City 
of India on account of its numerous 
temples. Places of interest are: Lingaraj 
Temple, Mukteshwar Temple, Patasu- 
rameswara Temple and Raj Rani Temple. 
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The Jain and Buddhist rocic-cut caves of 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri and Asoka's 
Rock Edict at Dhauli are also near 
Bhubaneswar. 

Konarak, in Orissa is about 41 miles 
from Bhubaneswar and S3 miles from 
Puri. It is famous for the great temple 
of Sun-god, also called the Black Pagoda. 
The temple was built to represent the 
celestial chariot of the Sun-god. Stand¬ 
ing in lonely splendour among the sand 
dunes of the seashore, its greatness, now 
in ruins, reveals high excellence of con¬ 
ception and execution. 

Puri (Jagannath Puri) is a coastal 
town in Orissa. It is about 39 miles 


from Bhubaneswar and is one of the 
four most holy places of pilgrimage in 
India—the three others being Badri- 
Kedarnath in the north, Rameswaram in 
the south and Dwaraka in the west. 
Every year, in the month of June, 
thousands of devotees from all over 
India arrive at Pari to participate in the 
car festival. During this festival the 
image of Jagannath is taken in procession 
in a huge chariot (the proverbial Juggernuat 
In English) drawn by ardent devotees. 
The presiding deities in the temple are 
Krishna (Jagannath), Balaram his brother 
and Subhadra their sister. 


PUNJAB 


irra: 

Population: 
Principal Language: 
Capital: 

Governor: 

< liief Minister: 

Leg. Assembly 


50,362 sq. km. 
13,551,060 
Punjabi 
Chandigarh 
Mahcndra Mohan 
Choudhury 
Giani Zail Singh 

Kewal Krishnan 


Speaker: 

Chiej Justice: (See Haryana) 


Physiography 

Punjab is bounded on the west by 
Pakistan, on the north by Jammu and 
Kashmir, on the north east by Himachal 
Pradesh and on the south by ilaryana and 
Rajasthan. Physically, the State may be 
divided into two parts, the Sub-Sivalik 
strip and the Sutlej Ghaggar plain. The 
Sub-Sivalik strip covers the upper portion 
of Rupar, Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur 
districts. The Sutlej Ghaggar plain 

, embraces the other districts of Punjab. 
The land here is alluvival and highly 
fertile as they are formed by the tributaries 
of the Indus, Ravi, Beas, Sutlej and the 
river Ghaggar. 

History 

Punjab, the land of five rivers 
lies in the north west of India. Being 
in the way of invaders from the north. 
Punjab has had to lake a lot of batter¬ 
ing. The country emerges into history 
with the coming of the Aryans in to 
India about 2000 B C, The Aryans in 
' the early vedic age apparently settled in 
Punjab and its neighbourhood. In 522 
BG Darius of Persia conquered the 
territories round about Punjab and made 
them a Satrapy of Persia. In 326 BC, 


Alexander the Great overran Punjab. For 
a time, Macedonian governors controlled 
Punjab but they were defeated by 
Chandragupta Maurya, who annexed the 
entire territory. With the decline of the 
Mauryan empire, the Scythians occupied 
north west India and after them, the 
Parthians. The Kushans came next. 
Thereafter Punjab continued under 
indigenous rulers. 

'■The survey of the history of the 
Punjab upto the 10th century AD reveals 
that this region not only played an impor¬ 
tant part In the history of India but was 
also the meeting point of many cultures 
and peoples in Asia. It became a cockpit 
and confluence in which there was an 
unending amalgamation of communities 
and cultures, resulting in a pragmatic, 
experimental and utilitarian outlook and 
robust commonsense. Throughout this 
period, Punjab acted as the sentinel of 
India”. {Punjab, Singh Gupta). 

From the tenth century AD, began a 
series of Muslim invasions culminating 
with Babar, the founder of the Mughal 
Empire. With the decline of the Mughal 
empire, two other Muslim invaders crossed 
into India, Nadir Shah in 1738 and Ahmed 
Shah Abdali in 1748. 1750 and 1751. 
Punjab had the worst of all these invasions. 

The Sikh faith, which played a decisive 
role in the creation of a Punjabi-speaking 
State, came into being during a period 
of religious revival in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. It was founded as a now reli¬ 
gious order by Guru Nanak. He was 
followed by nine Gurus. Th< subsequent 
200 years witnessed the growth of 
Sikhism and its transformation into a 
militant organisation. 
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Guru Angad developed the Gurmukhi hght four battles against Mughal troops 

script by combining the scripts current in and he defeated the Imperial army of 

North India. Guru Ram Das laid the ShahJehan near Amritsar in 1628. Guru 

foundation of the temple at Amritsar. Teg Bahadur, who succeeded Guru Har 

GuruAnjan Dev compiled the AdiGranth. Kishan, was put to death by Aurangzeb. ^ 

His son Guru Har Gobind started train- His martyrdom infused a new spirit 

ing his followers In the military art. among Sikhs and they organised them* 

The intolerance shown by the Mughal selves into a full-fledged military force 

emperors who succeded Akbar, was mainly under the leadership of Guru Gobind 

responsible for the change in the Sikh Singh, son of the assassinated Guru, 

attitude. Jehangir who grew suspicious of Guru Gobind Singh's entire life is a 

the spreading influence of Sikhism put record of glorious heroism and supreme 

Guru Arjun to death in 1606. His son Guru sacrifice. It was be who created the 

Har Gobind bad to undergo 12 years Khalsa and made the Sikhs a mighty 

imprisonment in Gwalior. He had to factor in India’s life. He organist the 
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iirst serious attempt to overthrow the 
Mughal Empire iu the north. The Sikhs 
rose to the height of political glory un¬ 
der Maharaja Ranjit Singh. After 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death, the king¬ 
dom began to crumble. The collapse 
came about as a result of two Anglo- 
Sikh wars in rapid succession. 

Punjab was annexed to British India 
by Lord Dalhousie in March 1849- But 
the spirit of Punjab remained un- 
vanquished. Through the centuries Punjab 
became the sword-arm of British India. 
Punjab was constituted a separate pro¬ 
vince of India in 1937. With the parti¬ 
tion of India, Punjab was divided 
between India and Pakistan as East 
Punjab and West Punjab (India). On 
Nov. 1, '956 the Princely States adjoining 
Punjab were formally absorbed into the 
Punjab State. On Nov. 1. 1966 Punjab 
"was divided into three units, Punjab 
comprising the predominantly Punjabi- 
spraking areas, Haryana made up of the 
Hindi-speaking districts and Kharar tehsil. 
and Chandigarh the capital. Punjab and 
Haryana are now separate States while 
Chandigarh remains a Union Territory. 

Administration 

Legislature: The legislature is bi- 

cameral-the Legislative Assembly consisting 
kof 104 members and the Legislative 
^Council with 40 members The State is 
divided into H districts. 
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Table 266 


Some Basic Facts 


Punjab 

Ali 

India 

Percentage to working force 
(1971) 

(a) Cultivators 

42.6 

43.3 

(b) Agricultural 
labourers 

20.1 

26.3 

(c) Non-agricultural 
workers 

37.3 

30.4 

Percentage of villages eletrl- 
Hed as on March 31, 

1974 

58.0 

27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs (1969} 

35 

48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December- 
end 1973) 

6.3 

3.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 
(1970-71) 

995 

633 


Agriculture. Punjab’s pre- eminent 
economic position was achieved mainly 
by a breakthrough in agriculture, especially 
wheat- The State is surplus in foodgrains, 
especially wheat - Over 71 percent of the 
total cultivated area is irrigated. The 
main food crops are wheat, rice, maize, 
bajra, grams and pulses. The important 
cash crops arc oilseeds, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton and potatoes. 


District irca Population Hcad- 
{sq. km.) {1971 census) quarters 


1 Amritsar 5088 

2 Bhatinda 7022 

3 Ferozepur 10145 

4 Gurdaspur 3560 

5 Hoshiarpur 3883 

6 Jullundur 3399 

7 Kapurthala 1633 

8 Ludhiana 3857 

9 Patiala 4583 

10 Ropar 2085 

11 Sangrur 5107 


1835500 Amritsar 
1318134 Bhatinda 
1905833 Ferozepur 
1229249 Gurdaspur 
1052153 Hoshiarpur 
1454501 Jullundur 
429514 Kapurthala 
1419421 Ludhiana 
I2IS100 Patiala 
545005 Ropar 
1146650 Sangrur 


Economic Structure 

Punjab is one of the most advanced 
States of India, with a per capita income 
of over Rs. 945/—the highest in India in 
1972. Punjab’s growth rate between 
19M-61 and 19G9-70 has been at an 
annual compound growth rate of 2.57 per 
cent as against the national average of 
1.15 per cent. 


Table 267 

Principal crop.s-Area and Production 
(1971-72) 


Crops 

Area 

(Meet.) 

Prod. 

{'000 tonnes) 

Yield per 
hectare 
kg. 

Rice 

476 

955 

2006 

Bajra 

129 

108 

837 

Maize 

558 

898 

1609 

Wheat 

2401 

5361 

2233 

Total pulses 379.6 

294.3 

774 

Groundnut 

157.7 

152 

964 

Rapseed & 
Mustard 

160.3 

101.2 

631 

Cotton 

504 

1016 

363 

Sugarcane 

Gur 

105 

484 

4610 

Source'. Ministry of 

Agriculture. 
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Table 268 
Irrigation Projects 

Name and Description Benefit 

(area in 
hectares) 

Bhakra Nangal* (1) Bhakra 
dam across the river Sutlej 
at the foot of Shivalik 
Hills in Himachal Pradesh. 

(2) Nangal barrage across the 

river Sutlej about 13 km 

downstream of Bhakra Dam. 1,4UO,000 

Beas (Unit /) Beas Sutlej Link. 

A dam across the river Beas 

at Pandob at a distance of 

76.8 km from Jogindernagar 

and 26.8 km upstream of 

Mandi Town in H. P. 530,000 

Beas (Unit II) Pong dam- 
A dam across the river Beas 
at Pong 36.62 km from 
Mukerian station- 650,000 

Harike. A barrage at Harike 
across river Sutlej about 3.25 
km below the confluence of 
Sutlej and Beas rivers. 13,800 


Sirhind Feeder. Takes off from 
Ferozepur Feeder at about 17.7 
km downstream of Harike No. direct 
Barrage benefits 


Power projects: Left bank: 5 units of 90 
MW each in Bhakra. two units of 24 MW 
each and one unit of 29 MW at Gengwal; 
two units of 24 MW each and one unit 
of 29 MW at Kotia; Right bank: Five 
units of 120 MW each in Bhakra. 


Animal Husbandry is well developed 
in Punjab. In 1969 there were 3.12 million 
cattle, 2.936 million buffaloes, 1.048 
million sheep and goats, and othei live* 
stock 260,000. 

The total poultry in the State is 
estimated at about three million. 

Forests. The State is poor in forests, 
a meagre 4.2 per cent of the total area being., 
under forests. 

Power. The total installed capacity in 
1971 (bydel and thermal) was 680 MW. The 
number of villages electrified in 1971 was 
6,911, and pumpsets energised 98,569. 


Table 269 
Power Projects 

Name and Location Installed Capacity Areas Benefited 


Bhatinda (Thermal) Bbatinda Two units of 110 MW each. 
Shanan (Hydro) Joginder One unit of 100 MW 
Nagar, H. P. Three units of 15 MW each 

Upper Bari Doah (Hydro) 

On the channel, taking 
oCF from upper Bar Doab 
Canal, at the site of the re¬ 
gulator of Salampur feeder. 


Whole of Punjab 
Punjab and HP 
Whole State as power 
generated will be fed 
into the State grid. 


Industry. The State produces 00 per 
cent of India's woollen hosiery, much 
of which is exported. Other thriving in¬ 
dustries are sericulture, footwear, machine 
tools, bicycle parts, sewing machines, 
plastic goods and pipes, nuts and bolts. 

Punjab is essentially, the land of small 
scale industry. There is only one large 
public sector industry in the State, the 
Nangal Ferti'^ser factory with a capital of 
Rs. 30 crores. All other industries are 
small or medium sized. Their growth was 
spectacular. They increased from 7,281 
units In 1960, to 27,049 in 1970. In 1972, 
the number had gone up to around 
29,000. 

Some of the more important Industries 
are the following. 


Tabic 270 


1970-71 

Category No. of units employment 

produced 


Hosiery 

2,689 

25,454 

Agricultural implements 

4.868 

23,650 

Sewing machines & parts 

391 

6.201 

Steel rolling 

175 

5,095 

Sports goods 

316 

5,668 

Woollen textiles 

20 

15,656 

Cotton mills 

6 

9,282 

Sugar mills 

6 

4,692 

Industrial co-operatives 

(Miscellaneous 

production) 

4,261 

150,000 
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Literacy and Education 

I Punjab's progress in literacy and 
Education is commendable. With a literacy 
percentage of 33.67, Punjab is above the 
national level of 29.S per cent. The number 
of educational institutions has increased 
greatly. 


Table 271 

Educational Institutions 1970 -71 


•r 

Schools 

Students 

Primary 

7,212 

1,431,300 

Middle 

966 

470,271 

Higher 



Secondary 

1,191 

186,000 


Colleges. Number of Arts, Science and 
Commerce colleges: 160; Technical and 
Professional colleges: 49; Other colleges: 95 
Teachers’ Training colleges: 16; .Students 
m colleges: 145,000. 

Universities. Curu Nanak University, 
Amritsar^ Punjab University, Chandigarh; 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana; 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


Table 272 
Newspapers 
(Dailies) 

Name Place of Language Circu- 
Publication lotion 

Tribune Chandigarh English 112,029 

Ajlt Jullundur Punjabi 23,266 

Hind 

Samachar „ Urdu 47,945 

Pratap „ „ 12,912 

Punjab 

Kesarl „ Hindi 45,379 

Vir Pratap „ ,. 26,496 

■i‘ See Chandigarh also. 

Average circulation Jan-Juuc 1974. 

Source: A. B. C. 

I'ourism 

Punjab is dotted with pl.ices of hislo- 
rical and cultural interest. Rupar, one of 
the centres of Indus Valley civilization, 
Amritsar, the City of the Golden Temple 
sacred to the Sikhs, the ancient fort of 
Bhatinda, the architectural monuments of 
Kapurthala. the Cily of Gardens Patiala, 
and Chandigarh, the capital designed by 
the French architect Le Corbousier are 
among the leading tourist attractions of 
the State. 


RAJASTHAN 


\rca\ 342,214 sq km 

I’opulatiotr. 25,765,806 

Principal Larnruage: Rajasthani 
Capital: .laipur 

(lovcnior. Jogendra Singh 

Chief Minister: HarideoJoshi 

l.cg. Assembly Speaker: Ram Kishore Vyas 
Chief Justice: B. P. Beri 

Rajasthan is one of the border States 
of India, sharing India’s border with 
Pakistan on the west. It is the second 
largest State in the Indian Union and is 
bounded by Pakistan on the west, by 
Maryana and Pun jab and the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Delhi on the north, by UP and 
MP on the east and by Gujarat on the 
south. 

. Physiography 

Rajasthan is a country of sharp con¬ 
trasts. The contrasts are noticeable in 
•espect of climate, soil, vegetation and 
mineral resources. However, the State may 
be divided into 6 regions: (1) Western arid 
‘cgion (2) Semi arid region (3) Aravalli 
tegion (4) Eastern region (5) South east¬ 
ern region (6) Chambal Ravines. 


The western and region covers the 
whole of Jaisalmer district, north western 
part of Barmer and Jodhpur, south 
eastern Bikaner, south western Churu 
and western part of Nagaur. This region 
is characterised by typical desert condi¬ 
tions and forms the largest region in the 
State. The physiography i.s marked by 
vast stretches of sand dunes of different 
types, with rock formations peeping out 
here and there amid the billowing sands 
This region receives hardly 10 cm of rain 
and is consequently the most arid region 
of Rajasthan. 

The semi-arid region lying west of 
the Aravalli ranges, covers the districts 
of Jalore, Pali. South eastern Jodhpur 
and Nagaur, Sikar, Jhunjhunu and north 
eastern part of Churu. The southern part 
of this area is watered by the Luni 
river while the northern part is an area 
of interior drainage. Rainfall, varies 
between 25 and SO cm., but tempera¬ 
tures run high. The rain water in the 
northern part collects in vast depressions 
or sinks into the sand. As the water 
evaporates, it leaves behind deposits of 
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salt aod soda. Some of these depressions nated by the mountains of the Aravalli 
form salt-lakes, like Sambbar, Degna, range aod outlying hills. Gurushikar 
Kuchaman and Didwana. Sambhar Lake (1,727 m.), the highest peak in Rajasthan 
some 25 km. long and 10 km. wide at is located in this region. Rainfall varies 

its fullest, is the largest of the salt- from 50 to 100 cm. during monsoons, 

lakes and yields on an average 250,000 Mount Abu, in the south western part of 

tons of salt per year. this area, is the only health resort _ in 

The Rajasthan canal passes through State. This region is rich in mine- 

the north west portion of this region irri- . Zawar, beryllium at Bari, 

gating at present Ganganagar district Slkarbari and other mica, soap- 

and the north western part of Bikaner stone, talc a^ steaute in Udaipur district; 
district. emerald in Deogarh etc. 

The Aravalli region covers almost the The Eastern region comprises the dis- 
whole of Udaipur, south eastern part of tricts of Jaipur, Ajmer, Sawai Madho- 

Pali and Sirohi and the western part of pur, Bilwara, Bundi, Alwar, Bharatpur 

Dungapur districts. This area is domi- and north western part of Kota. It is 
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mainly drained by Banas river and its 
tributaries. This region has the largest 
number of industries, located mainly 
at Jaipur, Ajmer, Kota, Bhilwara and 
Shahpura- 

The south eastern region embraces the 
districts of Banaswara, Chittorgarh, Jhala- 
war and Kota. The Kota Jhalawar area 
consists of stony uplands, but the Cham- 
bal river and its tributaries have formed 
an alluvial basin in Kota. 

The Cbambal ravine region lies along 
the river Chambal, where it forms the 
boundary between Rajasthan and Madhya- 
Pradesh. Within Rajasthan, the ravine 
lands run in a narrow belt ranging from 
S to 20 km in the Madhopur and Bha- 
ratpur districts. The ravines extend into 
MP and even into UP upto the point 
where Chambal joins the river Yamuna. 
In this area in Rajasthan, a large number 
<^f water-sheds occur during the monsoon 
'which run off In heavy torrents, eroding 
the soil all the way. This area is faced 
with the problem of Soil erosion, which 
has become serious enough to menace 
cultivated lands adjoining it. 

History 

The State of Rajasthan is an 
amalgam mainly composed of the old 
Princely States of Rajputana. It took 
some eight years for the present State 
, to come into being. The first step towards 
nhe formation of this State was taken on 
March 17, 1948 with the formation of 
Matsya Union, a union of the four States 
of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and 
Karauli- The second step came with the 
'ormation of Rajasthan - union of the 
nine Slates of Banswara, Bundi, Dungar- 
pur. Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, Pratap- 
garh, Shahpura and Tonk- on March 25, 
1948. The State of Udaipur joined the 
Union on April 18, 1948! thus transform¬ 
ing the Union into the United States of 
' Rajasthan. Next, two most important steps 
were taken in l949-the first on March 30, 
1949 when the four large States of Bikaner, 
Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Jodhpur joined the 
United States of Rajasthan and the second, 
on April 25,1949 when Matsya also joined 
up and there came into existence the United 
States of Greater Rajasthan. This Union 
of Greater Rajasthan was further en¬ 
larged by the accession to it of the State 
of Sirohl on January 25, 1960. The final 
step was taken in November 1, 1956 when 
• he State of Ajmer, the tehsil of Abu and 
the area of Sunel Tuppa were integrated 
with Rajasthan. Rajasthan came into being 
with its status raised from that of a Part 
11 State to a full fledged constituent State 
of the Indian Union, in 1956. 


Administration 

Legislature. The legislature is unica¬ 
meral. The Legislative Assembly consists of 
184 members. The State is divided into 
26 districts, 83 ' sub Divisions and 196 
tahsils. One interesting feature about the 
districts in Rajasthan is that they vary in 
size considerably, so much so that it 
often happens that a district has the same 
area as that of a tahsil in another district. 
Thus, Dungarpur district with an area of 
3,770 sq. km, is only one-tenth of Jai- 
salmer district. But surprisingly enough, 
Dungarpur had a population of 530,258, 
while Jalsalmer had only 166,761 in 1971. 

Table 273 


District Area Population Head- 
(sq.km) {1971 census) quarters 


I Ajmer 

8479 

1147729 

Ajmer 

2 Alwar 

8382 

1391162 

Alwar 

3 Banswara 

.5037 

654586 

Banswara 

4 Banner 

28387 

774805 

Barmer 

5 Bharatpur 

8093 

1490206 

Bharatpur 

6 Bhilwara 

10450 

1054890 

Bhilwara 

7 Bikaner 

27231 

573149 

Bikaner 

8 Bundi 

5550 

449021 

Bundi 

9 Chittaiir- 



Chittaur- 

garh 

10858 

944981 

garh 

10 Churu 

16829 

874439 

Churu 

11 Dungarpur 

3770 

530298 

Dungarpur 

12 Ganga- 

20629 

1394011 

Ganga- 

nagar 



nagar 

13 Jaipur 

14000 

2482385 

Jaipur 

14 Jaisalmer 

38401 

166761 

Jaisalmer 

15 Jalore 

10640 

667950 

Jalore 

16 Jhalawar 

6216 

622001 

Jhalawar 

17 Jbunjhunu 

5929 

929230 

Jhunjhunu 

18 Jodhpur 

22860 

1152712 

Jodhpur 

19 Kota 

12437 

1143870 

Kota 

20 Nagaur 

17718 

1262157 

Nagaur 

21 Pali 

12391 

970002 

Pali 

22 Sawai 



Sawai 

Madhopur 10593 

1193.528 

Madhopur 

23 Sikar 

7732 

1042648 

Sikar 

24 Sirohi 

5135 

423815 

Sirohi 

25 Tonk 

7200 

625830 

Tonk 

26 Udaipur 

17267 

1803680 

Udaipur 

Economic 

Structure 



Rajasthan, though called the ‘Desert 
State of India’, is like the rest of 
India, basically agricultural and rural. The 
density of agricultural population in Raja¬ 
sthan is however, lower than the all India 
average of 101 persons per 100 hectares in 
the eastern humid region and 22 persons 
per 100 hectares in the western sandy plain. 
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Table 274 

Some Basic Facts 

Rajasthan All India 

Percentage to working 

force (1971) 

(a) Cultivators 64.9 43 3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 9.3 26.3 

(c) Non-agricultural 

workers 25.8 30.4 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 17.9 27.3 

Per capita value added by 

manufacture in Rs. (1969) 16 48 

Bank oifice per lakh of popu¬ 
lation (December-end 1973) 2.8 3.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 

(1970-71) 600 633 

Land- The land use and crop pattern 
indicate the limitations imposed by tem¬ 
perature. rainfall and physlographical 
and soil conditions. 

Table 275 

f.and u.se in Rajasthan 

Hectares Percentage 


Area according to vill- 


age papers 338,842,000 

100 

Forests 

Land put to non-agri¬ 

814,000 

2.3 

cultural purposes 
Barren and uncultivated 

1,095,000 

3,2 

land 

Pastures and Grazing 

5,153.000 

15.2 

land 

1,685,000 

5.0 

Tree crops and groves 

16,000 

0.04 

Cultivable waste 

Fallow other than 

6,840,000 

20.2 

current 

3,105,000 

9,2 

Current fallow 

2,022,000 

6.0 

Net area sown 

Area sown more than 

13,112,000 

38.8 

once 

901,000 

2.3 

Total cropped area 

14,013.000 

41.1 

Source: Directorate 

of Economics & 


Statistics, Jaipur 

Agrilculture. The principal crops are 
jowar, bajra, maize, wheat, grams, oilseeds, 
cotton, sugar cane and tobacco. A dificit 
State in foodgrains in the pre-Indepen¬ 
dence and the first few post Independence 
years, the Jtate achieved an all time high 
in farm yield in >967 68 (66 Ukh tonnes). 
This abundance was followed by two 
years of want and unprecedented scarcity 
which shattered the economy of the State. 
The year 1970 71 proved to be a year 
of plenty with a production of 88.33 lakh 
tonnes—the highest record production for 
the State. 


Table 276 


Principal Crops, Area and Production 


Crops 

1972-73 

Area 

Prod. 

Yield 


(Meet.) 

{000 


Rice 

135.6 

tonnes) 

79.9 

Meet. 

Kg 

589 

Jowar 

976.5 

303.8 

311 

Bajra 

.5233.5 

863.5 

165 

Maize 

801.3 

660.8 

825 

Wheat 

1395.2 

1749 3 

1253 

Barley 

4.32.9 

488.6 

1129 

Total Pulses 

3124.4 

999.3 

320 

Groundnut 

258.7 

125.5 

485 

Sesamum 

453.7 

26.9 

59 

Rapeseed & Mustard 293.3 

215.3 

734 

Cotton 

343.1 

287.2 

151 

Coriander 

45 2 

24.4 

540 

Tobacco 

5.8 

3.5 


Opium 

11973 

376 

<« 


Irrigation. In Rajasthan there are 
three main sources of irrigation, canals, 
tanks, wells and tube wells.. Wells and 
tube wells irrigate nearly 55 per cent of 
the total irrigated area; tanks irrigate 21 
per cent and canals 24 per cent. At 
present the gross irrigated area in Raja¬ 
sthan is only 24.19 lakh hectares. But 
major irrigation works under way include 
the Rajasthan Canal (which will be the 
longest in the world, when completed) 
and the Kotah Barrage and Rana Pratap"' 
Sagar. 

Table 277 
Irrigation Projects 

Name and Description {Benejit 

area in 
Hectares) 

Kotah Barrage. A barrage 
across the river Chambal 0 8 
km upstream of Kotah Cit> 222.000 

Rajasthan Canal. The canal 
takes olT from Harike 
Barrage in Punjab across the 
river Sutlej. 1,163,(X)0 

Rana Pratap Sagar Dam* A 
cam across the river Chambal 
51.5 km upstream of Kotah 
barrage and 56.33 km down¬ 
stream of Gandhi Sagar. 121,400 


♦ It is an inter-state project with MP. 

Animal Husbandry occupies an im¬ 
portant place in the economy of Raja- , 
sthan. The industry provides subsidiary 
occupation to the desert inhabitants, es¬ 
pecially the nomadic tribes, who depend 
on livestock for their livelihood. 
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The livestock of Rajasthan constitutes 
about 11 per cent of the all India total. 
About 56 per cent of the camel popu¬ 
lation and some 9 per cent of the sheep 
population are found in the State. There 
are some excellent breeds of native cattle, 
which are good milkers and fine draught 
animals. 

Forests are sparse and cover about 
to Per cent of the total area. 

Teak is found in the forests, but it 
IS of inferior quality. The chief forest 
produce are Kattha (a dye), charcoal, 
bamboo, gum, grass and Khas. 


Minerals. Rajasthan is a store house 
of minerals, which have yet to be ex¬ 
ploited. The country*s entire output of 
lead and zinc concentrates, emeralds and 
garnets are derived from the State. Be¬ 
sides, 92 percent of India's gypsum, 90 
per cent of silver, 75 per cent of as¬ 
bestos and felspar and 20 per cent of 
mica are mined here. It has rich salt 
deposits at Sambhar and other places. 

Power. The total installed capacity in 
1972 was 518.20 MW both hydel and 
thermal. The number of villages electri¬ 
fied in 1971 came to 3,067 and pump- 
sets energised to 35,095. 


Table 278 


Name and Location 

Jawahar Sagar Dam (Hydro) 
A dam across the river 
Chambal 29 km up¬ 
stream of Kotah City in 
Bundi district 


Industry. Textiles, rugs and woollen 
goods, sugar, cement, glass, sodium pro¬ 
ducing plant, oxygen and acetylene pro¬ 
ducing units, manufacture of pesticides, 
insecticides and dyes are some of the 
major Industries. Other enterprises include 
the manufacture of caustic soda, calcium 
carbide, nylon tyre cord and copper 
smelting. 

Rajasthan's handicrafts are famous 
all over the world. Important handicrafts 
are marble work, woollen carpets, jewe¬ 
llery, embroidery, articles of leather, 
pottery and brass embossing. 

Literacy and Education 

Rajasthan’s literacy rate is poor, 19.07 
per cent as against the national average 
of 29.45. But the State has improved 
greatly in the provision of educational 
facilities. 

Table 279 
Education 

No. of 

Nature of Institution Institutions 

(1970-71) 

Universities ‘ 3 

Institution deemed as University 

(Pilani) 1 

Colleges for general education 83 

Colleges for Professional Education 96 
Colleges for Special Education 44 

Higher secondary and multipurpose 
schools 425 


Areas Benifited 

Kotah, Jaipur, 
Bundi, Ajmer, 
Nagore, Jhalawar, 
Sawai Madhopur, 
Tonk, Bilwara, 
Udaipur districts. 

Junior higher secondary schools 

and high schools 609 

Middle/Senior Basic schools 2,042 

Primary/Junior Basic schools 

(including Nursery schools) 19,3.30 
Schools for Professional Edn. 11 

Schools for Special Edn 

(Excluding Adult Edn. centres) o8 


Table 280 


Newspapers 



(Dailes) 


Name 

Language 

Place of 



Publication 

Navjyoti Herald 

(English) 

Jaipur 

Jalte Deep 

If 

Jodhpur 

Aag 

(Hindi) 

Kota 

Adhikar 


Jaipur 

Amar Rajasthan 

f * 

Jaipur 

Chambal 

Is 

Kota 

Kalam 

II 

Bikaner 

Masbal 

II 

Jaipur 

Nav Jyoti 

l> 

Ajmer 

Nav Jyoti 

1* 

Jaipur 

Rajasthan Patrika ,, 

Jaipur 

Rajasthan Times 

1 I 

Alwar 

Rashtra Doot 

II 

Jaipur 

Udai Bhanu 

II 

Bharatpur 

Vir Sainik 

19 

Bharatpur 

Jalte Deep 

II 

Jodhpur 

Bharat Bhoomi 

Sindhi 

Ajmer 

Hindvasi 

11 

Ajmer 

Hindu 

If 

Ajmer 


Power Projects 

Installed capacity 

Three units of 33,000 kW 
each. 
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Tourism 

Rajasthan is the land of forts and 
temples. Tbeloldest fort is Chittor built 
in the 11th centuary A. D. The fort is 
built at a height of 17S metres from the 
Padmini's Palace, a sun temple of the 10th 
century, and the tower of victory. Other 
well known forts are Ranthambbor, 
Oagron, Jalore and Jaisalmer. 

The majority of temples in Rajasthan 
follow the architectural styles of Orissa 
and Khajuraho. There are groups of tem¬ 
ples at Pushkar near Ajmer, Chaodrabhaga, 
near Jhalwar, Jalore, Krishna Vilas (Kota 
district) and Mount Abu. The temples at 
Pushkar are dedicated to Brahma and 
Savitri- These are well preserved. At 
Mount Abu, there are five Dilwara tem¬ 
ples—all of them Jain temples- 

Places) of tourist interest: 

Mount Ahu is one of the prettiest 
hill stations of India. It is a sacred city 
and a place of pilgrimage to the Jains. 
The major sights are: Dilwara Jain 
temples (llth—13th century AD) con¬ 
taining some of the Rnest marble car¬ 
vings in India, Achalgarh temples (15th 
16th century), Nakki Talao an exquisite 
lake, Arbudu Devi—a shrine cut in rock, 
and the ruins of an ancient town, 
Chandravatl. 

Ajmer is a Hindu and Muslim centre. 
Sights of interest are: the tomb of Khwaja 
Sahib (a Muslim saint). Ana Sagar lake 
and Taragarh, a fortress built by Akbar. 


Alwar, the headquarters of a princely 
family during British days, is midway 
between Delhi and Jaipur and is well- 
known for its palaces, lakes, museum 
and armoury. 

Bharatpur is famous for its historic., 
fort. 

Bikaner, formerly the seat of an Indian 
prince, lies deep in the Thar desert in 
Rajasthan. Among the important sights 
are Bikaner Fort, Lalgarh Palace, Gajner 
Palace and Bhandsar Temple. 

Jaipur, the capital of Rajasthan is 
known as the ‘Pink City’. It is a well laid 
out modern city. Places of interest are: 
Maharaja's Palace, Jai Singh’s Obsej- 
vatory. Amber (ancient capital), Hawa 
Mahal. Palace Armoury, School of Arts, 
Public Library and Museum. 

Jodhpur, once the capital of a Princely 
State, stands on a low range of sandstone -< 
hills and is famous for its fort which is 
perhaps the finest and the most striking 
in Rajasthan. 

Udaipur is a city of lakes and island 
palaces. The Maharana’s Palace the 
largest in Rajasthan stands on the crest 
of a high ridge running parallel to the 
famous Pichola Lake- Other sights in 
Udaipur are Jag Nivas Palace, Jag Mandir 
(fwo island palaces in Lake Pichola), 
I'atehsagar, another artificial lake with an 
island garden, Jagadish Temple and the'. 
Victoria Hill Museum. 
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Area: 

Population: 
Principal Language: 
Capital: 

Governor: 

Chief Minister: 
Leg. Council 
Chairman: 

Leg. Assembly 
Speaker: 

Chief Justice: 


130,069 sq. km. 
41,199.168 
Tamil 
Madras 
K K. Shah 
M. Karunanidhi 

C. P. Cbittrarasu 

K. Govindan 
K Veera swamy 


Tamil Nadu is situated on the eastern 
side of thv southern tip of the Indian 
peninsula. It is bounded on the east hy 
the Bay of Bengal, in the west by the 
Arabian Sea and the States of Kerala and 
Karnataka, in the north by Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. It is the eleventh largest 
state in India and forms 4 percent of 
the country’s total area. 


Physiography 

The land mass of the State can be di¬ 
vided into two natural divisions: (i) the 
eastern coastal plain (ii) the hilly 
region along the north and the west. 

Parallel to the coast and gradually risi¬ 
ng from it, Ihc broad strip of the T. Nadu 
plain. This plain is usually sub-divided 
into (a) the Coromandel plains comprising 
the districts of Chingleput, South Arcot 
and North Arcot, (b) the alluvial plains 
of the Kaverl delta extending over 
Thanjavur and part of Tiruchirapalll 
districts (c) the dry southern Plains in 
Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli 
districts. 

Along the whole length of the western 
part, at a distance from the sea varying 
from 80 to 160 km, runs the range of 
the Western Ghats, a steep and rugged 
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mass averaging 1,220 metres above the sea 
level and rising to 2,440 metres. The 
Palghat Cap about 25 km in width is the 
only marked break in the great mountain 
wall. To the south of this gap, the range 
is known as Anaimalais (Elephant Hills). 
On the east are the Palni Hills on which is 
situated the famous hill station of Kodai- 
kanal. The slopes of the Western Chats are 
covered with heavy evergreen forests. These 


slopes are the sources of the rivers Kaveri, 
Vaigai and Tambraparni. ThcNilgiiis and 
the Anaimalais are the hill groups with 
maximum height. In the famous Ootaca 
mund area of the Nilgiri di.^trict, the 
highest peak of Doddabetla is 2,640 metres 
above the sea level. 

The so-called Eastern Ghats bepn in 
Orissa and pass through Ganjam district 
of Orissa and run south west through all 
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the districts lying between Ganjam and 
Nilgiri plateau. Their elevation is 610 
metres on the average and their highest 
peaks are less than 1,830 metres. No river 
of any importance rises from these ranges 
in this State. 

Rainfall. The rainfall in the region is 
determined by the south west monsoon 
(June to Sep-) and the north east monsoon 
(Oct. to Dec). The north east monsoon 
is more important to Tamil Nadu, than 
the south west. The importance of the 
north east monsoon sharply distinguishes 
the State from the rest of the country 
where the south west monsoon plays the 
major role The districts of Chingleput, 
South Arcot, Thanjavur, Madurai, 
Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli depend 
mainly on the north east monsoon. The 
normal rainfall is 1,020 to 1,140 mm in 
South Arcot and Thanjavur districts and 
760 to 890mm in others- The districts of 
North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore and Tiru- 
chirapalli in the central region depend on 
both the monsoons (north east and south 
west^ and the rainfall is between 760 to 
1,020 mm. Nilgiris depend on the south 
west monsoons with a normal rainfall of 
1,520 to \"S0 mm. The average rainfall 
in the State varies over a wide range of 
640 to I,9!0 mm. per year. 

Riverf The rivers of the State flow east¬ 
ward from the Western Ghats and are 
entirely rain-fed. The perennial rivers are: 
Polar, Cheyyar, Ponnaiyar, Kaveri, Meyar, 
Bhavani, Amaravati, Vaigai, Chittar and 
Tamhraparni. The non-perennial rivers 
are the Vcllar, Noyil, Siruliar, Gundar. 
Vaipar, Valparai and Varshali. The 760 
km. long Kaveri is the great river of 
the State. Rising on the Brahamagiri, a 
hill in Coorg in the Western Ghats, almost 
near the Arabian Sea, it travels the entire 
breadth of the peninsula and forms a 
large delta at its mouth in the Thanjavur 
district before flowing into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

History 

T. Nadu has a very ancient history 
that goes back some (>,000 years. The 
State represents the nucleus of Dravidian 
culture in India, which antedated the 
Aryan culture by almost a thousand years. 
It is generally held that the architects 
of the Indus Valley Civilization of the 
4th millennium BC were Dravidians and 
that at a time anterior to the Aryans, 
they were spread over the whole of India. 
With the comming of the Aryans into 
North India, the Dravidians appear to 


have been pushed into the south, where 
they have remained confined. T. Nadu, 
with other southern States. Andhra pra 
desh, Karnataka and Kerala today form the 
repositories of Dravidian culture. 

The Dravida country of which modern ' 
T. Nadu formed a part, was reputedly 
under three dynasties, Chola, Pandya, and 
Cbera from the 4th century BC. The 
Cholas occupied the present T.haojavur and 
Tiruchirappalii districts and surrounding 
territories and excelled in military exploits. 

In the 2nd century BC a Chola prince, 
Elara, conquered Ceylon (Sri Lanka). The 
Pandyas excelled in trade and learning. 
They controlled the districts of Madurai 
and Tirunelveli and part of South Kerala. 

A Pandyan King sent an embassy to Roman 
Emperor Auguslub in the first century 
BC. The Cheras were confined to the 
westcio coast in what is today. Central and ^ 
North Kerala. -a 

The Pallavas of Kanchi, rose to 
prominence, in the 4ih centuiy AD and 
dominated the south for another 400 years. 

In the sixth century they overran the Chola 
dominions and carried their arms as far 
as Ccvlon (Sri Lanka). The famous Alvars 
and Nayanars, sage-vocts, flourished dur¬ 
ing the Pallav.a era. In the 9th century the 
last of the Pallavas was defcited by the 
Cholas who again became a great power 
in the south- 

In the 13th century the Pandyas rose" 
to dominance. Their kingdom was a great 
centre of international trade. The rise 
of Vijayanagar spelt the decline of the 
Pandyas. They were ultimately defeated 
by Vijayanagar and their territories were 
annexed to the Vijayanagar Empire. With 
the disintegration of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, T Nadu was parcelled oul among 
several kings. 

The rise of the Muslim power in India 4 
has had its impact on T. Nadu, but by 
and large, T. Nadu remained unaffected 
by the political convulsions in north and 
central India. With the establishment of 
the East India Company at Madras in 
1639, a new chapter was opened in the 
history of T. Nadu Slowly but steadily 
the whole ofT. Nadu and the rest of 
South India came under British sway. 

When India became free the old Madras 
province, comprising T Nadu and AP 
and part of Kerala continued as the State . 
of Madras. But the agitation for a separate *! 
Andhra State compelled the Government 
of India to bifurcate the State into two 
separate States, AP to include Telugu- 
speaking areas and Madras, Tamil speaking 
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ureas. The old capital Madras city was re¬ 
tained by the new Madras State. 

Under the State’s Reorganisation Act 
1956, Madras lost the Malabar district and 
(he Kasargod taluk of S. Kanara District 
to the newly formed State—Kerala, while 
Madras gained four taluks of the Tri¬ 
vandrum district and Shencotta taluk of 
the Quilon district from Kerala. The four 
taluks thus gained were constituted into a 
new district of Madras as the Kanyakumari 
ilistrict The newMysore State (Karnataka) 
absorbed some parts of the old S. Kanara 
district (excluding Kasargod taluk) and the 
Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district. 
In April 1960, 405 sq. miles of the Chit- 
loor district in AP were transferred to 
Madras in exchange for 326 sq. miles from 
the Chingleput and Salem districts. 

On January 14, 1969 Madras Stale 
changed its name to “Tamil Nadu” - a 
purely Dravidian nomenclature 

Administration 

Legislature. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 235 members. Th.' Slate is di - 
vided into 14 districts. 

Table 2Kl 

District Area Population Heail- 
(sci. km.) {1971 quatters 

census) 

1 Chingleput 7920 2)07599 Kanchce- 

puram 

2 Coimbatore 15673 4373178 Coimbatore 

3 Dharmipuri 9643 1677775 Dharmapuri 

4 Kanyakumari 1684 1222549 Nagercoil 

5 Madras 128 2469449 Madras 

<> Madurai 12629 3938197 Madurai 

7 North Arcot 12265 3755797 Vellore 

8 Ramanaiha- 

puram 12578 28602U7 Madurai 

9 Salem 8643 2992616 Salem 

10 South Arcot 10898 3617723 Cuddalore 

11 Thanjavur 9735 3840732 Thanjavur 

12 The Nilgiris 2549 494015 Ootaca- 

mund 

13 Tiruchira- 14291 384881'> Tirucbira- 

ppalli' ppalli 

14 Tirunelveli 11433 3200515 Tirunelveli 

Economic Structure 

Tamil Nadu, is one of the few States 
in India, that have shown remarkable 
all round progress since independence. 


Table 282 
Some Basic Facts 

Tamil .All- 
Nadu India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 

(a) Cultivators 31.3 43.3 

(b) Agricultural labourers 30.5 26.3 

(c) Non-agricultural 

workers 38.2 30.4 

Percentage of villages electrified 
on March 31, 1974 97 6 27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs. (1969) 57 48 

Bank offices per lakh of popu¬ 
lation (December end 1973) 4 2 3.0 

Per capita income in 
Rs. (1970 71) 644 633 

Agriculture 

Cereals production dominates the 
agricultural sector, with rice remaining 
the leading crop 

Among cash crops, groundnut is the 
most important- (lingelly and castor arc 
the other oilseeds cuhivated. Coriander 
and chillies constitute the major items 
under condiments Sugarcane has a 
fluctuating acrease, the maximum area 
reported is 172 thousand hectares in 
1968 69 Tea and Coffee are the principal 
plantation crops with 24 thousand and 
32 thousand hectares respectively in 
1970 71. 

Table 283 


Crops, Area and Productions 
(1971-72) 


Crops Aren{Hect } 

Produ¬ 

Yie¬ 



ction {'000 

ld per 



tonnes) hectare 




Kp. 

Rice 

2641 

5384 

2039 

Jowar 

658 5 

505 

767 

Bajra 

458 2 

275.6 

601 

Ragi 

289 .3 

269.4 

931 

S Millets 

446 4 

338.7 

759 

Total pulses 

596.6 

173 1 

290 

Cjroundnut 

1035 

1046.7 

Kill 

Sesamum 

136.2 

43.6 

320 

Cotton 

296.9 

351 !) 

213 

Sugarcane (gur) 113.1 

986.6 

8723 

Turmeric 

10.6 

39.8 

3755 

Coriander 

31.0 

12.8 

413 

Cardamom 

5.4 

0.6 

— 

Tobacco 

12.5 

18.6 

1488 

Tapioca 

44.8 

570.7 



Source: Ministry v>f Agriculture. 
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Irrigation. Major sources of irrigation 
are tanks (37 per cent). Government 
canals (33.3 per cent) and tube wells and 
ordinary wells (25.5 per cent). The Go¬ 
vernment canals are the principal sources 
of irrigation in the deltaic district of 
Thanjavur and in the non-deltaic districts 
of Kanyakumari and Tiruchirappalli. The 
districts where tanks are important arc 
Raroanatliapuram (88.3 per cent) and 
South Arcot (50 per cent). 

Wells are the chief sources of irrigation 
in Salem. Dharmapuri and Coimbatore 
districts. In Madurai district, all the three 
major sources are more or less equally 
important. 

Table 2R4 

Area Irrigated by Sources 
(1970-71; 

(In’000 Hectares) 


1 Government Canals 861 

2 Private Canals 1 

3 Tanks 902 

4 lit Tube wells 6 

(\\) Wells 675 

(iii) Supplementing other 

sources of irrigation !0I 


Table 285 
Irrigation Projects 

Name and Dcscripthn Benefit 

{area in 
hectares > 

Chittar Pattnamkal. Dams on 
Chitlar river inside the Ambadil 
Estate and another below Sivali- 
kam factory. 19,021 

Lower lihavani. A dam across the 
river Bhavani just below Its 
confluence with the Moyar in 
Gobichettipalayam taluk in 
Coimbatore district. 78,917 

Mammuthar. A dam across the 
river Manimuthar in Tirunelveli 
district. 41,694 

Parawbikulam -\Uyar, \ It has seven 
weirs—I'-vc on the Annamalai 
Hills viz. Nirar, Sholayar, 
Parambikulam, Tanakadavu 
and Peruv'-.-ipallam and two 
on the plains viz. Aliyar and 
palar. 67,128 

{- Inter-State project with Kerala State. 

Animal Husbandry. The Livestock po¬ 
pulation as it stood in 1966 was as 
follows: 


Table 

286 


Cattle 

10,8.59 

(tlv'usands; 

Buffaloes 

2,724 


Sheep, goats and 



other livestvKk 

24,569 


Poultry 

11,226 

1» 


Milk Output. In spite of a large size 
of livestock population in the State, T 
Nadu experiences deticicncy in its milk 
requirements, as is the case in most other 
states. The estimated population of milch 
cattle for 1971 is 38-71 lakhs consisting of 
26.55 lakhs cows and 12.16 lakhs she 
buffaloes or rather roughly one milch 
cattle for 10 persons. But the average 
yield per milch animal is 24 oz or 670 gm ■ 
which i.s slightly less than the national 
avenge of 29 oz. or 827 gm. 

Forests. The total area uniicr forests 
in T. Nadu is 21,072 sq km. of which 
17,264 sq. km arc reserved f.*rcsts and 
3,808 sq. km arc reserved land. Th's 
constitutes 16 per cent of the total geogra¬ 
phical area of the State and falls .short 
of the 22 per cent proportion of forest land 
to total land area of India. 

The major forest products in the State 
are timbei, sandalwood and firewood and 
the minor forest products are bamboos, 
cane, fibres, grasses, resins etc. The revenue 
from the major and minor forest products 
has almost douhl<*d during the sixties from 
Rs ! 83 crorcs in 1960-61 to Rs 3 14 
croresin 1970-71. 

Fisheries. The .State has got vast scope 
for commercial exploitation of marine and 
inland fisheries. It is estimated that Tamil 
Nadu accounis for neatly 20 per cent of 
the fish produced in the country. 

Minerals Though a variety of minerals 
arc found, the State rs difficicnl in minerals 
on the whole. The minerals found are salt, 
limestone, magnesite, gypsum, crude mica, 
bauxite, fire clay, lignite, iron ore, etc 
Salem magnesite le.seives are among the 
best in the country The State produces a 
large quantity of common salt from sea 
water. 

The value of minerals produced in the 
State is 1.3 per cent of the value of the 
minerals produced in India. S.tit alone 
contributes about 50 per cent of the mineral 
production of the State, limestone 20 per 
cent, magnesite 11 per cent, ilmcnite 9 per 
cent and gypsum <> per cent. Small quanti¬ 
ties of bauxite and iron ore are available- 

At the Ncyveli Lignite Project 3.5 
million tons of lignite is mined for use as 
fuel in a fertiliser plant and a power 
generation unit and for conversion into 
briquettes for use as domestic fuel. 
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The quality of iron ore found in the State 
is very pooi, with its low iron and high 
sillica content. The iron ores are mostly 
in Salem and to some extent in Tiruchi- 
rapalli and North Arcot. These deposits 
arc estimated at over 300 million tons. 

The Chalk hills between Salem and 
Slicvaroy contain large quantities of 
magnesite, and the Silem deposits are 
the largest in the country. Gypsum reserves 
are found in Tiruehirappalli, Tirunelvcli, 
Coimbattoro and Chingleput districts The 
mineral is used in cement and fertiliser 
industries. Limestone deposits are found 
in Tiruchirappalli, Ramanathpuram and 
Tirunclveli districts. This mineral is 
used in the local cement factories, lime- 
nite is found in Kanyakumari and Tirii- 
nclvcli districts. In quality this ilmenitc is 
poor as compared to that in Kerala. 

Power. Although generation of electri¬ 
city took place in T. Nadu as early as 
p)[)0, about live years after the first ever 
Indian electricity project in Darjeeling, 


systematic and planned development was 
initiated only in 1927 by Dr. C, P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, then Member-in-Charge 
of Electricity, Government of Madras, 
when he launched the histoi ic Pykaru 
hydroelectric project. Then came the 
Kaveri, Mettur and Papanasam hydcl 
projects- On July I, 1957, the Madras 
(now T. N.idu) State Electricity Board took 
over all the assets and administration of 
the State Department of Electricity 

At the end of 1970-71, T. Nadu 
power grid had 15 hydroelectric stations 
with a total generating capacity of 1 114 
M W and four thermal Stations with a 
total capacity of 851 MW * 

Rural ElectriOcation. As on 31st March 
1971, a total number of 11,714 towns and 
villages and 30,297 hamlets representing 
71 and 78 per cents of the total were 
electrified The number of pumpsets ener¬ 
gised stood at 530 thousands in 1971-72- 


(* Source". Tamil Nadu, An ICcoiiomic 
Appraisal, 1972 - I'art 1). 


Name ami Location 

Lnnorr ' Thermal) Ennorc, 
about 12.9 km north of 
Madras city 

Kmlayar llyilro). Across 
the Kodayar iivcr in 
Kanyakumari district. 

Kumloh H £ (Hydro). Dams 
at Upper Bhavani, Per¬ 
sons Valley, Portbimund, 
Avalanche Emerald, 
Kundah Palam Pillur 
and Pegumbahalab 

Mettur Tunnel (Hydro) 
Built across the river 
Kaveri, about 51.3 km. 
from Salem town. 

Neyveli [Thermal) At 
Neyveli, between Vridha- 
chalam and Cuddalore in 
the South Arcot district, 
about 225 km from 
Madras city. 

Pandiyar, Punnapuzha (Hy 
dro) in Nilgiris District. 
The dams are; Pandiyar, 
Punnapuzha, Ycllanalai, 
Forebay 

Periyar [Hydro). About 64 
km south east of Madu- 
lai town. 


Table 287 
Power Projects 

Installed capacity 

Stage I: Two Units of 60 MW 
each and Two units of 110 MW 
each. Stage 11: one unit of 110 
MW. 

One unit of 00 MW and 
another of 40 MW. 


Stages I and II: 145 .MW. Stage 
III: 245 MW. Stage IV: 110 
MW. 


Stage 1: Two units of 50 MW 
each. Stage 11: Two units of 50 
MW each 

Stage 1: Five units of 50 MW 
each. Stage II: One unit of 50 
MW and one unit of 100 MW 
Stage III: Two units of 100 
MW each. 

Single power station of 100 
MW. capacicy 


Stage I: Three units of 35 MW 
each and Stage II; One unit of 
35 MW. 


Areas Benefited 

Madras, Chingleput 
and North Arcot 
districts. 

Southern part of the 
State. 

Whole Slate as the 
power generated will 
be fed into the Slate 
grid. 


Whole State as the 
power generated will 
be fed into the State 
grid. 

Whole State as the 
power generated will 
be fed into the Stale 
grid. 


Whole of the State 
as the power gencr 
ated will be fed into 
the State grid. 

Whole Sta-.e as the 
power generated will 
be fed into the State 
grid. 
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Industry. Just like Bombay and 
Calcutta, the port of Madras provided 
the first nucleus of industrial develop¬ 
ment of the area which now forms T. 
Nadu. T. Nadu is today the most indu¬ 
strialised of the four southern States. 
Among all the States of India, T. Nadu 
ranks third in terms of industrial de¬ 
velopment, after Maharashtra and West 
Bengal. 

The Integral Coach Factory, one of 
the biggest industrial concerns in India 
is in Tamil Nadu. It was set up in 
collaboration with Messrs. Swiss Car & 
Elevator Manufacturing Corporation, 
Schlieren and was commissioned lnl9SS 
A variety of coaches both for the broad 
guage and meter gauge are produced 
here. And also different types of coaches 
are exported to countries like Thailand, 
Taiwan, Burma etc. 

The total investment of the Factory 
till the end of 1973-74 was Rs. 10.26 
crores and it has an annual turnover of 
the order of Rs. 28.41 crores. It pro¬ 
vides employment for 13,405 people. 

With regard to the manufacture of 
coaches at 1. C. F. indegenisation has 
been carried out to the extent of 97.5% 
for broad gauge, 92.8 % for meter gauge, 
about 90.5% for B. G. E- M U. trailer 
and 89.3”,', for B. G. E. M. U. Motor 
Coach (A. C.) 

Table 288 

Industrial Production in Selected 
Industries - 1971 

1 Sugar 366 (’000 tonue) 

2 Hydrogenated oil 

(Vanaspalhy) 21852 (tonne) 

3 Rclincd oil 9G60 ( 

4 Salt 1213 (’000 tonne) 

5 Cotton yarn 160 ( „ ) 

6 Staple fibre yarn 25944 (tonne) 

7 Tyres (giant and 

cycle) 9051 (’000 Nos.) 

8 Superphosphate 43940 (tonne) 

Caustic Soda 111948 ( „ ) 

10 Paints, Varnishes 

and Lacquers 5052 ( „ ) 

11 Refractories 123516 ( „ ) 

12 Cement 2799 (’OOOtonne) 

13 power driven 

pumps 1640 (’00 Nos.) 

14 Power Trans¬ 
formers 1303 (’000 kVA) 

15 Electric Motors 1030 COO Nos.) 

Source: 'Tamil Nadu, An Economic Apprai¬ 
sal, 1972 -Part 11. 


Textiles. The textile industry which 
is still the most important industry of 
the State has been passing throu^ a 
distressing period. Several mills have 
been closed and the Government has 
promised assistance in the matter of 
reopening them. A State Textile Cor¬ 
poration has been set up to go into 
the aspects of modernisation and man¬ 
agement of the textile mills taken over 
from the private sector. 

Handloom Industry is one of the 
socialized industries of the State. Ori¬ 
ginally started as a cottar industry it 
has today assumed large scale proportions. 

About two million people In the State 
arc e.siimated to be dependent on hand- 
loom industry for their livelihood. There 
arc about 5.50 lakh looms in the State 
accounting for nearly 15 per cent of total 
hondloom production in India. 

Literacy and Education 

T. Nadu has a high literacy rate 
39.39 per cent and ranks second among 
the States, next only to Kerala In edu¬ 
cation too, T. Nadu is making excellent 
progress. 

(In 1971 72) 

Pripary and Middle 

Schools 26159 

Secondary schools 2699 

Arts & Science colleges 169 ’ 

There arc four Universities; Madras 
Annamalai, Madura and Agricultural 
University at Coimbatore. 

Table 289 

New.spapers 

(Dailies) 


Name 

Language 

Place of Circula- 
Puhlication tion 

Hindu 

English 

Madras 2,17,476 

Indian 

Express 

99 

Madurai 

Madras 

Vijayawada 

Cochin and 
Bangalore 187,261 

Mail 

s> 

Madras N.A 

Daily 

Thantbi 

Tamil 

Madurai 

Tiruchirappalli 

Madras 

Tirunelveli 

Coimbatore 

and Vellore N.A. 
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Dtnamalar „ Tirunelveli and 

Tiruchirapalli N A. 

Dinatnaoi „ Madras and 

Madurai I6S,S18 

Malai Murasu Tirunelveli 

„ Madurai 
, Coimbatore 



9» 

9t 

Vellore 
Madras 
and Salem 

N.A. 

Mursoli 


Madras 

N A. 

Nava India 


Coimbatore 

4,846 

Nava Mani 

>> 

Madras 

NA. 

Navsakti 


>9 

99 

Swadesamitran 

99 

99 

Malaimani 

99 

99 

99 

Nathigam 

»» 

• 9 

99 

Andhra 

Patrika 

Telugu 

Madras and 

Musalman 

Urdu 

Vijayawada 

9» 

41,921 
N.A. 

* Weeklies 

with circulation of 

50,000 

and above. 

Ananda 

Vikatan 

Tamil 

Madras 

207,232 

Andra 

Patrika 

Illustrated 

Weekly 

Telugu 

9 > 

N-A. 

L Andhra 

I Prabha 

\ Illustrated 

II Weekly 

Telugu 

Madias 

116,627 

Dinamani 

Kadir 

Tamil 

»9 

96,941 

: Kalki 


99 

101,842 

1 Kalkandu 

99 

19 

N.A. 

Kumudam 

99 

9 9 

N.A. 

Varaantari 
Rani Weekly 

n 4 

*f 

305,077 

.Sunday 
a Standard 

English 

Madras 


4 

Madurai 



Vijayawada 
Cochin and 
Bangalore 2)2,547 


Fortnightly and mothly magazines 
with circulation of 25,000 and above; 


Bammarillu Telugu Madras N.A. 

Kalaimagal .Tamil „ 42,938 

Fosum Padara „ „ 29,858 

“^’ioture Post English „ 58,539 

V^ani Muthu Tamil „ 103,939 

Thuglak „ „ 150,671 


Circulation Jan**June 1974 
Source: A. B. C. 


Tourism 

Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari) the 
southernmost tip of India, (87 km south 
of Trivandrum) was formerly part of 
Kerala, but is now part of the T. Nadu 
State. The Temple at Cape Comorin 
dedicated to the Virgin Goddess (Kanya- 
kumari) is a place of pilgrimage to 
Hindus. The Arabian sea and the Bay 
of Bengal meet at Cape Comorin. The 
Vivekananda Mandapam built on the 
occasion of the Swamiji's birth Cente¬ 
nary (1970) and the famous Gandhi 
Mandapam, with a central stupa, 79 ft. 
high are attracting visitors to Kanyakumari. 
The sunrise and sunset on full Moon 
days at Kanyakumari are also objects 
of great attraction. 

Conjeevaram (Kanchipuram) is re¬ 
garded as the Banaras of south and is 
some 45 miles to the south east of the 
city of Madras. It is one of the seven 
holy cities of India. There are over 1,000 
temples in this town, the most impor¬ 
tant among which are: Kailasnath Temple. 
Vaikunth Perumal Temple (both over 
1,M0 years old), Ekambareswar Temple, 
built some 400 years ago, and the Veda- 
raja Perumal Temple. 

Conoor is a hillstation in the Nilgiri 
Hills in the T. Nadu State. Sim’s Park 
(containing a collection of plants). Low’s 
Waterfall, and the Hill I'orl of TigCi 
Rock are the main tourist attractions in 
Coonoor. 

Kodaikanal, one of the famous hill 
stations of India is in Palni Hills, Tamil 
Nadu State. Waterfalls and hoc views all 
round make Kodaikanal an especially 
delightful place. 

Lotagiri is a minor hill station of the 
Nilgiris. 

Madras, the capital of T. Nadu is 
the third largest city in India. Places of 
interest arc: Fort St George, High Court, 
Light House, Museum, Connemara Public 
Library, Zoo, Moore Market, Partha- 
sarathy Temple, St. Thomas Mount, St. 
George’s Cathedral and the Marina. The 
Marina Beach is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful promenades in the World' The Integral 
Coach Factory in Perambur, and the 
Headquarters of the Theosophical Society 
at Adayar are practically in the city, 
while the seven pagodas of Mahabalipuram 
is about 35 miles from Madras. 

Madurai, the ancient Capital of the 
Pandya kings of the south is the second 
biggest city in the T. Nadu State. The 
pride of Madurai is the magnificient 
Meenakshi temple with its nine majestic 
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towers, und the court of a thousand pillars. 
Another place of interest is the Tirumala 
Nayak Mahal, an imposing I7th century 
palace of the Nayak rulers. 

Ootacammd or Ooty, a hillstation in 
the Nilgiris and the summer headquarters 
of the T. Nadu. Government during the 
British administration, is usually described 
as the queen of the hill stations. As 
hill stations go, it is rather extensive and 
has a good mileage of motorable roads. 
Places of special interest in Ooty are 
Botanical Garden.s, Race Course, Assem¬ 
bly Hall, Doda Betta the highest peak in 
the Nilgiris, and the Pykara Hydro- 
Electric Dam and the Kundah Hydro- 
Electric Scheme, both of which are quite 
near to Ooty. 

Ra’ih’swarain is one of the islands 
in Palk Straits, separating India from 
Sri Lanka. It has a most beautiful quad¬ 
rangular temple 650 ft. by 1,000 ft. with 
vast pillared corridors, nearly 4,000 ft. 
long, Rameswaram is one of the four 
most im[>ortant places of pilgrimage in 
India. 


Srirangam an island on the Kaveri 
contains one of the largest temples in 
S. India The temple is consecrated tn 
Ranganath (Vishnu) and contains a hail 
of 1,000 coulmns. The temple is rich in 
historical inscriptions of successive dy-J 
nasties—the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Hoysalas, and Vijayanagar. 

Tonjorc, in the delta of the Kaveri 
river in T. Nadu State is historically im¬ 
portant as the capital of the Chola kings 
and later of the Nayaks and Marathas. 

It is dotted with over seventy temples, 
the most important of which is Briba- 
deswar temple which was built by the 
Chola King Raja Raje=wara. The Tanjorc 
Pilace which housed the Nayak and 
Maratha rulers is the most important 
place in Tanjorc. 

Tlruchirappally {Tnchinopoly , the third 
largest city in T. Nadu is situated oii^* 
the banks of the Kaveri. Tiruchirappally ' 
is an ancient city and is famous for its 
Rock Temple which stands on a rock 
rising 260 ft. above the city. 


TRIPURA 


Ana: 

Population: 

Principal Language::: 

Capital: 

Cover nor: 

Chic/ Minister: 

Leg. .Assembly 
Speaker: 

Chief Justice: (See 


10,477 sq. km 
1,556,342 
Tripuri and 

Bengali t 

Agartala 
L. P. Singh 
Sukhomoy 

Sengupta 

Manindralal 

Bbowmik 

Assam') 


Physiography * 


Tripura is the smallest state of the 
Indian Union in area and the fourth 
smallest in population-that is, after 
Nagaland, Meghalaya and Manipur. 

It is surrounded on all sides by 
Bangladesh, except for a narrow neck in 
the north west, where it borders on Assam 
Almost 60 er cent of the State is hilly, 
and the rest forests. The Slate normally 
gets about 2100 mm rainfall but it is 
unevenly distributed The soil is loose and 
porous and cannot retain moisture. These 


t Bengali was declared the official language 
2 years after the State was formed- 
January 21, 1974. 

* See also Map of North East Area p. 451, 


factors render cultivation a difTicuU 
operation. 

Formation of the Slate 

Tripura was originally a Princely State 
and was merged into the Indian Union on 
Oct. 15. 1949. Its population was mostly 
tribal, till the pattition of India. VVitli 
partition, refugees from East Bengal 
swarmed into the State. There was a 
further influx of refugees, when Bangladesh 
was struggling for liberation. These 
refugees soon out-numbered the local'^ 

population, three to one and the entire 
economy of the State was thrown out of 
gear- Tripura was formally declared an 
Indian Territory on Nov. 1, 1957 and 
elevated to the status of a State on Jan. 
21, 1972. 

The population of Tripura rose from 
114,200 in 1961 to 1,556,342 in 1971, the 

growth rate during the decade working 
out at 36.28 per cent. The males outnumber 

the females by 1,000 to 943. Nearly 90^ 
per cent of the population live in the' 
villages. The Scheduled Tribes, who formed 
the original population constituted 28 93 
per cent of the population in 1971. 
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Table 290 

Tripura at a Glance 

Population of Tripura 

(PJ71 census) Males =801,126 

Females =755,216 
Total =1,556,342 

Decennial population 

Growth rate 1961 71...36.28 
Density of population = 149 per sq. km. 
Proportion of Urban population= 10.43 
Literacy rate Males = 40.1 
Females = 21.1 
Total = 30.9 

Administration 

Legislature. The legislature is iini- 
camcral-thc Legislative Assembly-consisting 
of 60 members 


Tripura Is divided into three districts, 
10 administrative sub-divisions and 177 
tahsils. 

Table 291 

Districts Area (nf. km.) Popu¬ 

lation 

1 North Tripura 3,541 405,009 

2 South Tripura 3,577 399,728 

3 West Tripura 3,359 751,605 

Economic Structure 

Tripura, is by all accounts, a back¬ 
ward state- Before the refugees swamped 
the State, it was more or less sclf-sullicicnt. 
But with the influx of the rcfu«^ces, goods 
became scarce-foodgrains especially. 



MANORAM/f ear BOOK- 1975 
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Table 292 


Some Basic Facts 

Manipur All 

India 


Percentage to working 


force (1971) 



(a) 

Cultivators 

54.4 

43.3 

(b) 

Agricultural 

labourers 

19.9 

26.3 

(c) 

Non-agricultural 

workers 

25.7 

30.4 


Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, 1974 2.1 27,3 

Per capita value added by 
manufcicturc in Rs (1969) I 48 

Bank o^ices per lakh of popu¬ 
lation (December-end 
1973) 1.1 3.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 

(1967-68) 459 562 


Agriculture 

Agricultural production consists of 
rice, cotion, tea. fruits, jute and mesta-Jute 
is the principal ctsh crop and rice the 
main food crop. The tribals followed 
jhaming (shifting cultivation). This ruinous 
practice is being slowly replaced by modern 
methods. There has been an increase of 
acreage under modern cultivation-35 per 
cent (Amman rice), 236.92 per cent 
(Ausrice) and 844-17 per cent (Bororice) 
and 37.13 per cent in Sugar-cane etc. 

Forests. Tripura was once rich in 
forests. But the practice of jhumming and 
large scale encroachments, have reduced 
the forest area and degraded the forest 
wealth- 

The depleted forest lands of Tripura, 
have a high potential for bamboo culti¬ 
vation. The State is planning to take up 
bamboo cultivation on a large scale, to 
provide raw material for a paper and 
pulp industry. The central government has 
sanctioned f-s. SS crore paper mill at 
Fatikire, North Tripura, which will pro¬ 
duce 96,000 tonnes of paper and provide 
work for 12,000people. 

Industry. Tripura is woefully short of 
power and has to depend upon Assam for 
essential supplies. Attempts are being made 
to start modern industries on a massive 


scale but it is an uphill task. However 
the State is well up in cottage industries 
and handicrafts. The table below shows 
the numbers and types of industries obtain¬ 
ing at present in Tripura. 

Tabic 293 

Industry Units in Total No. Value 

brackets of workers of pro¬ 
duction 
{in Rs ) 


Handloom 

(607) 

1943 

3105688 

Tailoring 

(691) 

1046 

257050 

Carpentry 

(251) 

881 

1810979 

Pottery 

(633) 

1501 

119407a 

Rice, Oil mills 

(128) 

1931 

1082355 

Bidi making 

(23) 

703 

1008290 

Trunk making 

^16) 

59 

324275 

Gur Khandsari 

(86) 

230 

128518 

Bakery 

(31) 

349 

276600 

Motor repairing 

(40j 

172 

157063 

Soap making 

(5) 

49 

639217 

Brick making 

(19) 

2050 

3775120 

Pharmaceutical 




Works 

(3) 

16 

117300 

R C C Spun pipe 

(1) 

40 

427000 

Hosiery 

(1) 

7 

110000 

Fruit canning 

(1) 

25 

216000 

Source: Econ. Times. 




Literacy and Education 

Tripura, in spite of its backward econo¬ 
my has a comparatively high rate of 
literacy-30.98 per cent- Education has 
also made massive strides since 1947 The 
number of institutions for children of age 
group 6 to 11 increased from a mere 123 
in 1946 to over 1,400 in 1972- Middle 
schools functioning In 1971-72 numbered 
335 with an enrolment of 38,900 and 
secondary schools 99 with an enrolment 
of 21,000. 

Table 294 
Newspapers 

(Dailies) 

Name Language Place of 

Publication 

Ganaraj Bengali Agartala 

Jagaran „ „ 

Dainik Sambad 

Bhabi Bharat „ „ 

Daily Janapad „ „ 

Dainik Vivek „ „ 

Daily Rudrabina „ „ 

Daily Tripura „ 

Prakash ., 

Dainik Nagarik „ „ 
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Area: 294,413 sq. km 

Population: 88,341,144 

Principal Language: Hindi 
Capital: Lucknow 

(iovernor: M. Chenna Reddy 

Chief Minister: H. N. Bahuguna 

Leg. Council 

Chairman: Virendra Swaroop 

Leg. Assembly Speaker: Atmaram 

Govind Kher 

Chief Justice: S. K. Verma 

Uttar Pradesh is the most populous 
state Id India. It had a population of 


83,341,144 in 1971. On the basis of 
population, U P is biger than any country 
in Europe (excluding U S S R) or Africa. 
In area, it is about the size of Brazil, the 
largest country of Latin America and 
ranks fourth in India, after MP., 
Rajasthan and Maharashtra It has an 
area of 294,413 sq. kms. which con* 
stitutes about 9 per cent of the total 
area of India 

Physiography 

Uttar Pradesh is bounded by Tibet, 
and Nepal in the north, Himachal 
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Piadi’sh in liic northwest, Haiyana in 
the west, Rajasthan in the southwest, 
Madhya Pradesh in the south and south 
west and Bihar in the east. 

Uttar Pradesh can be divided into 
three distinct regions: (i) northern 

mountains (ii) southern hills and plateau 
and (iii) the Ganga plain. 

(i) The lofty Himalayas embrace Uitar 
Kashi, Chamoli, Pithoragarh, Tehri- 
Garhwal, Garhwal and Almora districts, 
Naini Tal tehsil of Naini Tal district and 
Chakrata tahsil and a part of Dchra Dun 
tahsil of Dchra Dun district in the north, 
covering about one sixth of the total area 
of the State 

The Himalayas lise from a height of 
300 metres to a magnilicent series of 
snow-clad peaks more than 6,000 metres 
above the mean sea level, in the north. 
The region is deeply cut by the head¬ 
waters of the Yamuna, the Ganga, the 
Ramganga, the Sarda and their tributa¬ 
ries. Apail from the valleys, the region 
displays a highly dissected and rugged 
topography which has rendered some 
areas almost inaccessible. 

(ii) This region covers almost the 
whole of Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur and 
Banda districts, the Meja and Karchhana 
tahsils of Allahabad district, nearly the 
entire Mirzapur district- south of the 
<ianga river and the Chakia tahsil of 
Varanasi district The altitude in this 
area doe.s not generally exceed 300 metres 
above the mean sea level though in some 
places, it goes as high as 450 metres. 
The general slope is towards the north 
cast The Vindhyachal range traverses 
the Karwi tashil of Banda district. 

(iii) Between the Himalayas In the 
north and the hills and plateau in the 
south lies a vast homogeneous alluvial 
plain—one of the largest in the world. 
Because of the deep alluvium strata the 
region is almost devoid of minerals, 
which partly accounts for the very insig¬ 
nificant industrial development of U P. 
On the other hand, its high fertility had 
led to heavy pressure of population on 
land. The northern strip of the plain is 
called hhahhar and terai and possesses 
some distinctive features of its own. 
The hhahhar land is porous and is 
covered largi -y with dense forests. Below 
the hhahhar lies tlie terai, a belt formed 
by the deposition of the finer material 
of the rivers. The terai except where re¬ 
claimed, is covered with dense jungle 
and tall grass, but the forest products have 
not been fully exploited yet. 

The State has a tiopical climate ex¬ 
cept for the Hiinalci>ari region which has 


a temperate climate The average tempera¬ 
ture varies fr. ra 8"C in January to 42"C 
in May. The average annual rainfall in 
the State (excluding the northern moun- 
taiiious region, for which observational 
data are not available) is 940 mm. TheJ 
rainfall decreases from east to west and 
from north to south. Practically no 
part of the State receives rainfall less 
than 500 mm. More than 85 per cent 
of the rainfall occurs during June to 
September. There is some rain in winter, 
which is useful for rabi crops. 

Rivers. The main rivers of the State 
from west to east arc the Yamuna, 
Ganga, Ramganga, Gomati and the 
Ghaghara. All the rivers, except the 
Gomati, emerge from the Himalayas. The 
Yamuna and the (ranga flow from the 
north east to the south west in their upper 
mouniainous courses, from the north to the 
south in western parts of the State and 
thereafter from the north west to the south- 
east, joining at Allahabad. 

The Yamuna is served by a number 
of tributaries. Its main tributaries are 
Chambal, Sind, Betwa and Ken which 
join it from the south after flowing 
through the southern hills and plateau 
region. The Ramganga joins the Ganga 
near Kannauj. The Gomati rises in Pili- 
bhit district and joins the Ganga beyond 
Varanasi. Sarda and Rapti are the tri¬ 
butaries of the Ghaghara river. The, 
(>haghara flows from the north west to' 
the south cast in the north eastern part 
of the State and joins the Ganga in the 
easternmost extremity of the State. Even¬ 
tually all •■ivers flow into the Ganga. 

Mosi of the rivers of UP rank among 
the largest of the country. In sharp con¬ 
trast to many of the otner rivers of the 
country, most of the rivers of UP arc 
snow fed and hence the flow of water is 
perennial and massive even during the 
lean season. Few other parts of the ■ 
country enjoy a similar advantage. 

History 

UP has a very ancient and colourful 
history. Although the country does not 
find mention in the Rig Veda, it is recog¬ 
nised In the later vedic age as Bramharshi 
Desa or Madhya Desa. Many of the 
great sages of the Vedic times like Bharad- 
waja, Yajoavalkya, Vasishta, Viswamitra 
and Valmikl appear to have flourished in . 
UP. Many sacred books of the Aryans 
were also composed here. Varaha j,- 
Parana, for example, is associated with 
Mathura. 

The two great epics of India, the 
Ramayana and the Mababharatha appear 
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liave been inspired by UP- The Rama- 
v.ina features the royal family of Kosala 
and the Mahabharata centres round the 
royal family at Hastinapura, both in UP- 

• In the 6th century BC-, UP was associ¬ 
ated with two new religions. Jainism and 
Buddhism. Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism is said to have breathed his last 
at Doora in UP. It was at Siranath, again 
in UP that the great Buddha preached 
his hrst sermon and laid foundations of 
his order. In the post-Buddhist period 
^several centres in UP, like Ayodhya, 
Prayaga, Varanasi and Mathura became 
reputed centres of learning. Sri Sankara- 
charya, the great Hindu reformer csta- 
hlished one of his ashrams at Badrinath 
in UP. 

In the mediaeval period UP passed 
under Muslim rule and led the way in a 
^rew synthesis of Hindu and Islamic 
Cultures. Ramananda and his Muslim 
disciple Kabir. Tulasidas and Birbal, and 
.T.any other intellectuals, contributed to 
'he growth of the vernacular languages, 
Hindi and Urdu. Urdu remains the 
perfect synthesis of Hindu and Muslim 
I ultures 

UP kept up its intellectual leadership 
iinder the British adiiiinislration The 
^ British combined Agra and Oudh into 
.'lie province called the United Provinces 
kof Agra and Oudh. The name was 
Vhortened to United Provinces in 19.t5. 
\fter Independence, in January 1950 the 
United Provinces was renamed Uttar 
Pradesh 

Administration 

Legislature. The State has a bi¬ 
cameral Leaislatuer-the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly consisting of 426 members and the 
'.egislative Council, made up of 108 
members. 

I UP is divided into 54 districts. 

Table 295 

District Area Population Head- 
(s(f,km) {1971 census) quarters 


1 Agra 

2 Aligarh 

4816 

5024 

.3 Allahabad 

7255 

4 Almora 

7023 

5 Azamgarh 

5'744 

6 Bahraich 

6871 

^7 Baliia 

3183 

f 8 Banda 

7645 

1-9 Bara Banki 

4422 

|l0 Bareillv 

4125 

|U Basti 

7309 

|12 Bijnor 

4o52 


2308638 Agra 
2111829 Aligarh 
2937278 Allahabad 
750038 Almora 
2857484 Azamgarh 
1 726972 Bahraicb 
IS8893S Baliia 
1182215 Banda 
1635593 Bara 
Banki 

1779867 Bareillly 
2984090 Basti 
1490185 Bijnor 


13 Budaun 

51'^8 

14 Buland- 

4895 

shahr 


15 Chamoli 

9125 

16 Dehra Dun 

3088 

17 Dcorla 

5400 

18 Etah 

4449 

19 Etawah 

4327 

20 Faizabad 

4427 

21 Farrukha- 


bad 

4349 

22 Fatchpur 

4168 

23 f^arhwal 

5440 

24 Chazipur 

3381 

25 Gonda 

7.331 

26 Gorakhpur 

6316 

27 Hamirpiir 

7192 

28 Hardoi 

6012 

29 Jalaun 

4549 

30 Jaiinpur 

4040 

31 Jhansi 

10069 

32 Kanpur 

6121 

33 Kheri 

7691 

34 Lucknow 

2528 

35 Mainpuri 

4254 

36 Mathura 

3797 

37 Meerut 

5944 

38 Mirzapur 

11301 

.39 Moradabad 

5946 

40 Muzaffar- 

4215 

nagar 


41 Naini Tal 

6792 

42 Pilibhit 

3504 


43 Pithoragarh 7217 


44 Pratapgarh 3730 

45 Rac Bareli 4603 

46 Rampur 2372 

47 Saharanpur 5526 

48 Shahjahan- 

pur 4.S8I 

49 Sitapur 5738 

50 Sultanpur 4424 

51 Tehri- 

Garhwal 4421 

52 Unnao 4586 

53 Uttarkashi 8016 

54 Varanasi 5091 
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1645967 

Budaun 

2071343 

Buland- 

.•«hahr 

292571 

Chamoli 

577306 

Dehra 

Dun 

2812350 

Dcona 

15!7925 

Etah 

1447702 

Etawih 

1927281 

1 aizabad 

1556930 

Fatchgarh 

12782'>4 

I'atehpiir 

553028 

Pauri 

1531654 

(ihazipur 

2302029 

Gonda 

3038177 

tiorakhpiir 

988215 

Hamirpiir 

1849519 

Hardoi 

813490 

Oral 

2005434 

Jaunpur 

1307058 

Jhansi 

2996232 

Kanpur 

I48ii59.0 

Lakhimpiu 

1617846 

Lucknow 

1445534 

Mainpiiii 

1290307 

Mathura 

3.366953 

Mcei ui 

1.541088 

Mir/apur 

2428971 

Morada¬ 

bad 

1802289 

Muzair-ir- 

na^ar 

709080 

Naini Tal 

752114 

Pilibhit 

3'.374'/ 

Pitliora- 

garh 

1422207 

Bela 

1510812 

Rae Ban li 

901209 

Rampur 

2054834 

Saharan¬ 

pur 

Sli.Tiahiii- 

1286104 

(I'l.- 

1884400 

Sit M'ur 

1642928 

Sii'ianpur 

Narendia 

397385 

Nagar 

1484393 

Unnao 

147805 

Uttaikashi 

2852459 

Varanasi 


Economic Structure 

U P has the largest number of people 
belonging to the scheduled castes in India 
and that, both in absolute figure^: and >n 
percentage in 1971, out of total of 
79,995,896 persons belonging to the sche¬ 
duled castes in India, UP had 18,548,91(• 
peoplt^ It is the only state in India, which 
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has an eight digit population of scheduled 
castes. The impact of this high number 
on the economy of the state, according 
to J> P. Chaturvcdi “is reflected in the 
economic and social complexion of the 

state and.in poor returns, poor 

health, low living conditions and low rate 
of literacy”. 


Tabu 296 
Some Basic Facts 


Uttar 

Pradesh 

Ail 

India 

Percentage to working 
force (1971) 



(a) Cultivators 

57.4 

43.3 

(b) Agricultural 
labourers 

20.0 

26.3 

(c) Nvtn-agricultural 
workeis 

22.6 

30.4 

Percentage of villages elec¬ 
trified as on Match 31, 
1974 

26,1 

27.3 

Per capita value added by 
manuraciurc in Rs 1 1969) 

20 

48 

Bank offices per lakh of 
population (December 
end !973( 

1.8 

2.0 

Per capita income in Rs. 
(1970 71; 

504 

633 

Agriculture. The Stale is the largest 
produce/ of f<nid grains and oilseeds in 
the country. It leads all the States in the 
production of wheat, maize, barley, gram, 
sugarcane and potatoes. 


Major Crops- Among food crops, 
wheat, rice, gram, maize and barley are 
impoitant m the State. Wheat accounts for 
over 37 percent of the State's total food- 
grains pioduction. In fact, the State 
prouduces about one third of the country's 
total wheat output About half of the 
country's barley output is produced by 
this State. It produces more than one- 
third of the country's total production of 
gram and tur. All in all, UP produces 
about 18 per cent of the country’s total 
foodgrains 

Among cash crops, the share of this 
State in the all India production of rape- 
seed and mustard is more than three- 
fouiths. The State produces mote than 
two-fifths of the total sugarcane (gur) out¬ 
turn in the country. Of the total production 
in the country, this State alone produces 
a little over one -third of the linseed and 
one-fourth of the sesamum output. 


Table 297 


Principal Crops, Area and Production 
1971-72 


Crops Area 

Produc- 

Yield per , 

(Meet.) 

tioni'OOO 

hectare L 



tonnes) 

Kg. 

Rice 

4413 

3248.2 

Tiii 

Jowai 

659.1 

446.1 

677, 

Bajra 

1052.7 

695.3 

660 

Maize 

1470.3 


883 

Ragi 

26').3 

310.2 

1169' 

S Millets 

424.9 

247.2 

582 

Wheat 

6362 

7633.3 

1200 

Barley 

1259.4 

1278.9 

1015 

Total pulses 

-3435.6 

27'>3 1 

81' 

groundnut 

301.5 

269 7 

89S. 

Sesamum 

668 3 

73.7 

lie 

Rapesced & 




Mustard 

2023.3 

1118.6 

• . 

Linseed 

617.(> 

174 2 

2£ 

Cotton 

50.4 

41 0 

K A 

(in '000 bales 

of 180 kg.s each and 

yield ' * 

Kgs in hectare) 



Potato 

204.3 


4370 

Sugarcane(gur) '341.8 

5874.3 

Coriander 

6.0 

4.1 


Opium 

9163 

214 


Sticklac 

15.44 

... 


Irrigation 

1 . Wells and givernment 


canals arc the major sources of irrigation 
in the State. While more than half of the 
total irrigated area is lirigatcdby wells, 
two-lifths of the area is irrigated by«j 
government canals. Tanks irrigate a little 
over 5 per cent of the tot il irrigated area 
All these sources together provide irriga¬ 
tion facilities to 36 per cent ot the net 
sown area in the State. 

Table 298 
Irrigation Projects 

Name ami Description ' Benefit {area 

in hetres) ^ 

Matatila. A dam across the ^ 

river Betwa 56 km south of '■ 

Jbansi town. 165,757 

Ramganga. A dam across the 
river Ramganga 3.2 km up¬ 
stream near Kalagarh in Garh- ^ 

wal district. 659,000 

Sarda Sagar. A dam across the 
river Chuka, a tributary of the 
Ghaghara river near Indo Nepal 
border. 74,93 

Sarda Canal (Lower ) . A barrage 
across the river Ghaghara at *1 

Katarnia Ghat 16 km below < 

the Indo Nepal border in * 

Bahraich district 607,0.0 

Western Gandak. A barrage 
across the river Gandak at - 

Bsimikinagar. 164,00* 
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Animal’ Husbandry 

After agriculture, animal husbandry 
is the most important economic activity 
, n the State. With about 9.6 per cent of 
'the country’s total area, UP supports IS 
ner cent of the total livestock population 

t' the country. In 1961, the State acce¬ 
nted for IS per cent of the cattle, 21 
.er cent of buffaloes, 22 per cent of horses 
ind ponies, 13 per cent of goats and 6 
per cept of the sheep population of the 
country. 

Forests are one of the richest natural 
esources of the State. The area under 
Drests in UP is 38.9 lakh hectares or 13 
^r cent of the total area of the State 
hich is lower than the 18.5 per cent for 
e country as a whole and the 33 per 
■ It optimum proportion laid down under 
; National Forest Policy. Most of the 
ests are in the Himalayan region and in 
I le hhahhar and the terai areas of the 
Ganga plain Districts with a large per 
oentage of area under forests are: Uttar- 
kashi (89 per cent), Garhwal (82 per cent), 
Almora (68 per cent) and Chamoli (61 per 
cent). The forests in the State are yet to 

exploited intensively to increase their 
productivity and to m:et the chronic shor¬ 
tage of timber, firewood and fodder, and 
if raw materials for forest-ba.sed industries. 

Fisheries. A fisheries development 
programme commenced in the State in 

1944 when it had become necessary to 
supply fish to the armed forces. The 

annual average output of fish has gone 
up about three and a half times from 
278 tonnes during the First Plan to 951 
|ionnes in 1967-68. The bulk of the catch 
is exported to W. Bengal. There is 11.74 
lakh hetcares of water area including lakes 
rivers, canals and streams in the State, 
out of which nearly 3.24 lakh hectares 
crosist of confined waters. 

Minerals. Going by the present know- 
i'dgb of the mineral resources of UP 

le State appears to be poorly endowed 
ith mineral reserves. Whatever reserves 
, e State has, are located in the north- 
n region and the south eastern plateau, 
•out 97 percent of the total value 
0 ] mineral production in the Slate was 

accounted for by minor minerals such 
as brick earth, ordinary clay, sand, 
'luilding stones, road metal, kankar etc* 


The State was the largest producer of 
minor minerals accounting for 50 per 
cent of the all India value of this item 
in 1965. Accounting for 8.9 per cent 
of the total value of the mineral pro 
duction in India (excluding petroleum 
and minerals declared as prescribed 
substances under the Atomic Energy Act, 
1948) UP ranked fourth after Bihar, 
W. Bengal and MP in 1965. The 
important minerals found in the State 
are given below 


Table 299 


Occurrence of Minerals in UP 


Mine rals 

Districts 

Limestone 

Almora, Dehra Dun 
Garhwal, Mirzapur 
and Tehri Garhwal 

Dolomite 

Dehra Dun, Mir/apur 
Naini Tal and Tchri- 
Garhwal 

Magnesite 

Almora 

Coal 

Mirzapur 

Iron ore 

Jhansi, Mirzapur 

and Naini Ta! 

Copper and Lead ore Almora, Chamoli 
Dehra Dun and 

Tehri-G.irhwal 

Gypsum 

Dehra Dun, Garhwal 
and Teliti-Garhwal 

Glass sand 

Allahabad, Banda, 
Dehra Dun and 
Varanasi 

Tire clay 

Mirzapur 

High quality silica 
sand 

Allahabad and Banda 

Power. UP 

increased its installed 


power capacity from a meagre 178 MW 
at the beginning of the First Plan to 
1,372 MW at the end of 1968 69. But 
even this considerable step up was in¬ 
adequate in per capita consumption terms. 
The per capita consumption of electricty 
in the State was only 37 kWh In 1967-68 
as against 64 kWh for the count* y as a 
whole Again, the per capita consumption 
of electricity by the industrial sector was 
also much lower (24 kWh.) than the all 
India average (41 kWh). 
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Name and Location 

Harduaganj {Thermal). At 
Harduaganj near Aligarh. 


Kanp’ir (Thermal). Kanpur. 


Ohar { Hydro). Dam across 
the river Riband 53.2 km. 
downstream of Riband 
Dam. 

Ohra (Thermal). AtObra m 
Mir/apur district. 


Rihand (Hvdro) A dam 
across the river Rihand 
near Pipri village in Mii - 
zapur District. 

Yamima\{IIydro). A barrage 
at Dhakpaihar 40 km. 
from Debra Dun and a 
diversion dam at Ichaii 
across the river Tons, 
12 8 km north wesi of 
Kalsi, in Dchra Dun 
district. 


Table 300 
Power Projects 

Installed Capacity 

Stage I: Two units of 30 MW 
each Stage II: One unit of 
30 MW. Stage III: Two 
units of 50 MW each. Stage 
IV: Two units of 55 MW each 
and Stage V: tine unit of 120 
MW. 

Two units of 32 MW each 
and Two units of 110 MW 
each on extension Stage. 

Three units of 33 MW. each. 


Five units of 50 MW each. 
Obra extn. Stage 1: Three 
units 100 MW. each and Stage 
II: Three units of 200 MW 
each. 

Six units of 50,000 kv\. 


Stage 1; Three units of 11.25 
MW. each at Dlvikrani; Three 
units of 17 MW. cai.h at 
Dhalipur Stage II: Four units 
of t>0 MW, each at Chihro 
and four units of 30 MW 
each at Khodii, 


Areas Benefited 

Whole State through 

interconnected 

system- 


Industries. Until recently the organised 
industrial sector of the State was confined 
to agro based industries such as sugar, 
cotton textiles, edible oils, miscellaneous 
food preparations, and paper and paper 
products However, of late electricity gene¬ 
ration. railroad equipment, electrical 
machinery, basic industrial chemicals, alu¬ 
minium and cement factories have sprung 
up in the State. 

With per capita income generated in 
large scale manufacturing in 1966 at Rs.t4 
compared to the all India average of Rs. 
36, the Slate remains relatively backward 
in respect of industrial development. 

Barely one per cent of the wot king 
force wus .ngaged in large scale industries 
of UP in 1967-6S; but they contributed 
nearly 3 per Cent of the total State in ■ 
come. 

Sugar, cotton textiles and miscellaneous 
food preparations (mainly comprising edi¬ 
ble oils including hydrogenated oils) are 
the three import.'int industiies in the large 
scale sector of the State. 


The Ftatc accounts for nearly two 
fifths of the sugar production in India 
Similarly, the State accoiinis for 22 pei 
cent of the total output of edible oils in 
this country. Nearly 7 per cent of the 
cotton and cloih produced by mills, in 
India is accounted for by the State. Nearly 
45 per cent of the rectified spirit, dis-.^J 
tilled in India is produced in this State 
alone. 

Among cottage industries, the hand- 
loom industry is the largest cottage in¬ 
dustry of the State. It provides employ¬ 
ment to more than 10 lakh persons and 
accouiits for one-third of the requirement 
of the cloth in the Slate. 

Literacy and Education 

In literacy UP ranks 24th among the . 
States and Territories of India with 2i .70 
per cent as against 29.45 for India as a 
whole Among the States, only Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Jammu & Kashmir . are 
lower than UP. 
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I Educational Institutions (1972-73) 

Schools No. of Primary School$:62,408; 
oral No. of students: 11,616,000; No of 
>ys 7,205,000; No of girls: 4.411,000;No. 
r Teachers: 236,643 Secondary: No of 
■condary Schools: 3,793; Total No. ofstu- 
mts 1,193.000; No. of boys: 953,000; 
lt>. of girls 240,000. 
oial No. of teachers: 50,730. 

Colkges: No. of Degree ColIeges:292: 
<o of students: 118,000; N >. of Teachers 
7 . 051 ; Engineering and Degree Colleges: 
fi: polytechnics: 28, Diploma Institutions 6. 
Total general education budget: 

Rs. 1.1! 5,10. 

t Universities with the year of cstablsh- 
[lent in brackets and the number of 
iiiJeuts during l'>70-71:-1 Agra Uuniver- 
Miv A ra '5927): 74,156; 2. Aligarh Muslim 
(University. Aligarh (I92U; 8,000: 3 

Al'ahabaJ University. Allahabad.' (188"’): 
j!' 1 ) 2 ; 4 B 3 nar.is Hindu University, Vara- 
.nai(‘')16); 12.999; 5. Gorakhpur Univer- 
‘iiv. (;i>ralJ.niir (1957': 42,.524: 6 . Kanpur 
Unii Tsity, Kmpur (1966): 50.000: 7 Luck- 
n 'w «iniversity, Lucknow: (1921' : 26,186: 
^ Meerut Uni/ersitv, Meeiiit (1966 : 
^\'i00; 9. Roorkce Univf’rsity, Roiikec 
■')49i: 1,369; 10 U. P Agricultural 

Ij'uvorsiiy. Pant Nigar, Nt'niTal (I960): 
I II Varanaesy .1 Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi (195S). n. a 

{ Tabic 301 


Newspapers 

(Dailies 


V.mit' Place of Language 

Publication 

National Lucknow & 

Circula¬ 

tion 

Herald 

N'nrthcrn 

India 

N Delhi 

English 

48.898 

PiUrika 

Allahabad 

9a 

36,792 

.Pioneer 

Lucknow 


17.360 

, Diily Action 

Kanpur 

*a 

12.301 

1 A.i 

Varanasi 

Hindi 

N. A 

Amar Uj da 

Agra 


3^,667 


Bareilly 


15,596 

Ti 

Hiiarat 

D.iily 

Allahaba 1 


12,5)1) 

Jagran 

Jhansi 

•* 

14,475 

Ciandiwa 

Nav Jeevan 
^watantra 

Kanpur 


51,596 

Varanasi 

Lucknow 

• 9 

»» 

N A 
12.589 

Bharat 

Uu-*mi 

9« 

9 » 

29,664 

Awaz 

I'Jily Siyasat 
fadid 

Kanpur 

Urdu 

!• 

99 

9,603 

11,320 

1 Average circulation Jan. 
1 Source: A B C. 

—June, 

1974. 


Monthly magazines with circulation 
of 25,000 and above: 

Name Place of Language Circula- 


Pubiication lion 

Manohar 

Kahaniam Allahabad Hindi 91.621 

Maya ,. 46,615 

Manorama „ 43.034 


* Average circulation Jan,—Juno. 1974, 
Souicc: .4 B C. 


Tourism 

Uttar Pradesh stretching from the 
height of the Himalayas ii. the level 
lands of the Gang-'tic plain olTeis a 
variety of attractions to the lourisi. 
The Taj Mahal is in Uttar Piadei-h. 

Allahabad, also known as Piavag is 
at the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Jamima in U P. It is a sacred 
bathing place for Hindus, and the 
Kumbhi Mela a iciigious fair held cvciy 
12 years, attracts pilgrims from all over 
India. Allahabad is a modern town, 
with a big university and is the home 
town of Nchrus. 

Almora, the headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict of the same name in UP is the 
main town in the Kumion Hills It is 
an ancient town and one of the Imest 
hill stations in India Naini T;d. how¬ 
ever is the Must beautiful hill station 
in the Kumaon Hills. 

Agra, the city of th; Taj, lies on the 
banks of the Jamuna. Apirt from Taj 
Mahal, the important sights are: the 
fort begun by Ak.b.ir but completed by 
Shahjehan, the Moli Vlazjid or the 
Pearl Mosque, the Tomb of Iiimad-ud- 
Daula, father of the empress Nur Jehan, 
Akbar's tomb at Sikandra about 5 miles 
from Agra, and the ruins of Fatehpur 
Sikri (the City of Victory; about 23 miles 
from Agra, built by Akbar, but aban 
doned after 14 years for shortage of 
water. 

Brindavan, Si« miles from Mathura is 
Brindavan which is specially holy to 
Hindus because of its association with 
Lord Krishna. Govind Dev Temple, 
Gopinath Temple, and Ranganath Mandir 
are the most important places in 
Brindavan. 
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Fatehpur Sikri. TJiis city was founded 
b4 Akbar- Chief items of interest are: 
Buland Darwaja. Jami Mazjtd, Panch 
Mahal, House of Birbal and Khas Mahal. 

Hardwar is on the banks of the Ganga 
and is sacred place for the Hindus- 
Every twelfth year a rclig'ous fair called 
Kumbha Mela is held here in which Hindus 
from all over India participate 

Lucknow, the capital of UP is a city 
of gardens. It is a city of varied historical 
associations. Places of interest are: Great 
Imambara and Small Imambara, tombs of 
Wajid Ali Shah and his Begum, Kaisar 
Bagh Palace, Chattar Man/il, Oilkhusha 
Palace, Moti Mahal, Machi Bhavan Palace, 
Jumma Mazjid, Havelock’s Tomb. Museum 
and Obsetvatory 


Mathura was a seat of ancient culture 
There is an archaeological museum, which 
houses unique relics of Kushan art 

Mussooric is a hill station in the 
Himalayas in UP. It is some 18 miles fiotr, 
Dehra Dun. 

Varanasi (Banaras) or Kasi, is 
the most sacred Hindu city in India It is 
hounded by two tributaries of the Ganga- 
Varuna on the north and Asi on the south 
This city was founded around 1200 BC 
Places of interest arc: Vishwanath Temple, 
Bharat Matha Temple, Manmandir (con¬ 
verted as an observatory in the Pih 
century*, Aurangazeb’s Mosque, Ram- 
nagar Fort, Sarnalh 1 omple where Budsllia 
it supposed to have preached his firs: 
sermon, and Banaras Hindu University 
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A rea: 

Population: 

Principal Languaftc: 
Capital: 

Governor: 

Chief Minister: 

Leg. Assembly 

Speaker: 

Chief Justice: 


87,853 sq. km 
44,312,011 
Bengali 
Calcutta 
A. L. Dias 
Sidhartha Sankar 
Rav 

Apurba Lnl 

Ma/umdar 
S P. Mitra 


Damodar, the Kangsabati. and the Rii- 
pnarayan. The Bhagirathi called Hooghly 
in Its lower icaches is itself a branch 
of the Gangd : nd provides Calcutta if'' 
link with the sea. 

The entire State belongs to the high 
rninrall region The rainfall varies from* 
120 cm in the south western region if' 
400 cm. m the northern region. The 
normal rainfall for the State as a whok 
is around 175 ciii 


West Bengal covers the bottle neck 
of India in the east and stictches from 
the Himalayas in the north to the Bay 
of Bengal in the souih To the cast he 
Bangladesh and Assam, and to the west 
Bihar and Orissa Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim are its neighbours in the north. 

Physiography 

W. Bengal has two natural divisions, 
the Himalayan north comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of Darjeeling, Jalpatguri and Cooch 
Behar and the alluvial plain that lies 
south of it- Darjeeling, the northem 
most district has a maximum elevation 
of 3,658 m. above the sea level. The 
Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar Districts arc 
low-lying areas watered by swift flowing 
rivers like the Tlsta, the Torsa, the Jal- 
dhaka and the Ranjit. The southern part 
is a thickly populated level expanse of 
rice helds. d-xicd with mango, coconut 
and banana gardens. This vast alluvial 
plain is the handiwork of many big rivers, 
the chief of which are the Bhagirathi 
and Its tributaries the Mayurakshi. the 


History 

t'he old of which W. Bennai] 

foriii'^ a part, known as Gauda <''| 
Vanga in ancient Sanskrit literature appe 
ars to have been celebrated from ili« 
epic period. The Mahabliarata refers to 
the king of Vanga as an ally of ih(>. 
Kaiiravas in ihcir war against the Pand 
vas. Apparently at the time of Aryan 
penetration into the east, Vanga had a 
well-settled civilization and culture. 

In the 3rd century B C Bengal wa< 
part of the Mauryan Empire and from 
4th to the 6th centuries AD, it ws? 
under the Gupta dynasty. By about A D 
800, Bengal had its own dynasty of inde¬ 
pendent kings~tho Palas. The Palas werf 
very powerful and expanded their terri¬ 
tories into the neighbouring countries cv 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam. At the hei^h' 
of their power they had diplomatic rei*' 
tions with the Indonesian king Sri Vijay*' 
In the H th century, Bengal passed undci 
the rule of a new dynasty -- the Senas. Thr 
Senas who ruled, from their capital 3* 
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>adia were driven out by Qutbud Din. 
the Sultan of Delhi. Thereafter Bengal 
continued to be a part of the Delhi Emp¬ 
ire. With the death of Aurangzeb the last 
of the great Mughals, Bengal became inde- 
’ pendent under its Muslim governors. 
Surajud Daula, the last independent ruler 
of Bengal was defeated by the English 


at the battle of Plassey in 1757. There¬ 
after Bengal remained under the admini¬ 
stration of the British 

When Bengal was first constituted by 
the British as a province it was a vast 
area, including present day Bihar and 
Orissa and extended westwards upto Agra, 
In 1863 Agra was detached from Bengal 
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but Assam was added to it. In 1874 Assam 
was formed into a separate province. 

In 1905 Lord Curzon divided Bengal 
into two provinces. A new province called 
Assam and East Bengal with its capital 
at Dacca was carved out of old Bengal. 
The rest of the territory together with 
Bihar and part of Orissa formed Bengal. 
This event, Known as the partition of 
Bengal, aroused the dormant patriotism 
of the Bengalis, who opposed the parti¬ 
tion as an attempt at disintegrating 
Bengal. The rest of India stood by Bengal 
and troubles broke out. 

Peace was restored in 1911, when the 
partition was abrogated by a declaration 
of King George V at the Royal Durbar 
in Delhi. Another change announced at 
the Durbar was the shifting of the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi. The new 
Bengal did not include Assam or Bihar. 
It was a compact area of over 
200.500 sq km. 

When India became independent in 
1947, Bengil was partitioned between 
India and Pakistan While Pakistan’s 
share came to he called East Pakistan, 
India's share was called West ^ngal. 
In 19.50 the Princely Srate of Cooch 
Kchar was merged into W. Bengal. The 
former French enclave of Chandranagore 
was added on October 2, 1954. Under the 
State’s Reorganisation Act, some parts 
of Bihar were transferred to Bengal. 

Administration 

Legislature. The legislature is unica¬ 
meral the Legislative Assembly consisting 
of 280 members. Tne State is divided into 
16 districts. 

Table 302 


Districts Area Population Head- 

(sq km) (1971 quarters 
census i 


1 Bankura 6881 

2031039 

Bankura 

2 Birbhum 4550 

1775909 

Surt 

3 Burdwan7028 

3916174 

Burdwan 

4 Calcutta 104 

3148746 

Calcutta 

S Cooch 

Beha* 3386 

1414183 

Cooch Behar 

6 Darjee¬ 
ling 3075 

781977 

Darjeeling 

7 Hooghly 3145 

2872116 

Chinsurah 

8 Howrah 1474 

2417286 

Howrah 

9 Jalpai- 

guri 6245 

1750159 

Jalpaiguri 

10 Malda 3713 

1612657 

English Bazar 


11 

Midna- 

pur 

13724 

5549247 

Midnapur 

12 

Murshi- 

dabad 

5341 

2940201 

Baharampur 

13 

Nadia 

3926 

2230270 

Krishna- 

14 

Purulia 

6259 

1602875 

nagai 

Purulia 

15 

24-Parga- 
nas 13796 

8149482 

Allpur 

16 

West Di 
najpur 

5206 

1859887 

Balurghst 


Economic Structure 

In spite of the great progress in indu<; 
trialisation that W. Bengal has made, u 
recent years, agriculture still remains Un 
backbone of the State’s economy. 

About 58 per cent of the workini 
population depends on agriculture. 


Table 303 
Some Basic Facts 


West 

Bengal 

All 

Indu 

Percentage to working 
force il97I) 

(a) Cultivators 

32.0 

41 

* - (b) Agricultural labourers 

26 5 

26 

(c) Non-agricultural 

workers 

41.5 

30 

Percentage of villages electri¬ 
fied as on March 31, l'»74 

22.6 

27. 

Per capita value added by 
manufacture in Rs (1969) 

87 

4 

Bank offices per 1 lakh of popul¬ 
ation (Dscember-end 1973) 2 2 

3 

Per capita income in 

Rs. 0970 71) 

.539 

63 


Agriculture. By far the most importai 
crop of W.Bengal is rice. It occupies near 
70 per cent of the total cultivated area < 
the State. The State accounts for aboi 
7 per cent of the country's total foot 
grains production 1970-71) and rani 
fourth among the States in this respec 

In recent times there has been 
change in the crop pattern of the S!at 
Wheat is emerging as an important err 
next to rice. Barley and maize rema: 
insignificant crops. Pulses including gran 
and peas, are minor crops. But for ? 
the growth in foodgraio production. V 
Bengal continues to be a food defi:: 
State. 

Among cash crops, ju!e, mesta ar 
tea take the pride of place. W- Beng 
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produces nearly SO per cent of India's 
lutc, 25 per cent of mesta and an equal 
percentage of tea. Cotton is coming up 
as an important cash crop. 

Oilseeds occupy only two per cent of 
the cultivated area of the State. They meet 
only a fraction of the needs of the State. 
VV. Bengal is a big consumer of mustard oil 
which IS a ‘must' in Bengali cooking, fish 
being fried in it It is also used for rubbing 
o:i the skin. But much of this 
commodity has to be imported from 
neaiby States. 

Table 304 


Principal Crops, Area and Production 
(197I-’72| 


Crops 

Area 

P rod.r 000 

Yield 


(Hect.) 

tonnes) per hect. 

kg. 

Rice 

5070.9 

5742.2 

1133 

Wheat 

369.9 

652 7 

1765 

Toial pulses 

545.6 

284.3 

522 

Rapeseed St Mustard 95.5 

42.6 

446 

7utc 

367.3 

2712.3 

1329 

Mesta 

47.9 

234.2 

880 

Potato 

75.7 

948.8 

763 

Tobaccu 

I-i.l 

10 


Sticklac 


2148 tons 

Irrigation. 

Being an area of 

high 


lainfall, irrigation is not a matter of 
high importance- Yet, about 27 per cent 
of the net sown area in the State receives 
irrigation as against 20 per cent for the 
country as a whole Government canals 
and tanks are the main sources of irriga¬ 
tion. The major irrig-ation projects in the 
State are the Mayurakshi and the Kang- 
sabati reservoir projects. 

Table 30S 
Irrigation Projects 

Benefit 

Same and Description (area in 

hectares) 

Kangsabati. A dam across the 
river Kangsabati and Kumar i 
about. 3.2 km upstream of 
the confluence of the two rivers 
near Ambikanagar in Bankura 
district. 384,465 

Mayurakshi. A dam across Mor 
river at Mas^iaojore, 40 km 
north west of Suri and a 
barrage at Tilpara across river 
Mayurakshi 3.2 km from Suri. 246,861 


Animal Husbandry. The livestock popu¬ 
lation of the State is very large, accounting 
for about 5.6 per cent of the total 
livestock in the country. 

Forests- The total forested area of 
W. Bengal is somewhat above 12,000 sq. 
km. it comes to a little less than 14 per 
cent of the total area of the State, and 
is unevenly distributed. 

Fisheries. Fish is a very impoitunt 
item in the food of a Bengali • The State 
is a leading producer of fresh water fish 
in India. There is a considerable amount 
of fish catch from the estuarian waters 
and the Sundarbans. Coastal fisheries 
give a further supply- Dsep sea fishing 
is also being developed. Yet the consump¬ 
tion in the State is much higher than the 
supply. 

Practically every rural household in 
the State has a pond for fish culture 
Fry are sold in ihc markets and people 
purchase them to raise them in their 
ponds. Large ponds and tanks are 
auctioned to professional fishermen. I'ish 
farms are also developed on a commer¬ 
cial basis. The best known of these 
are the Bheris of Salt Lakes, cast of the 

city of Calcutta. The farms give a very 
good yield. 

Minerals W Bengal is (he second 
largest mineral producing State after Bihar 
and accounts for about one-fifth of the 
total value of mineral output in India 
Coal is the principal mineral, contributing 
99 per cent of the State's total mineral 

output and about 30 per cent of the total 
coal production in India. Fireclay is ano¬ 
ther important mineral in the production 
of which Bengal ranks third, after Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh China clay and dolo¬ 
mites are found in abundance. Quartz 
is found in Raghunathpur and wolfram 
at Jhilmili and poraphar. Manganese ores 

occur in Midoaporc and arsenic in small 
quantities in Darjeeling. 

Power. Coal has been the chief power 
producer of the State. In fact while 'here 
is much thermal power production, there 
is very little hydel power development. 
The number of villages elec'rifled rose to 
3328 in 1972, as against 386 in 1951 
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Table 306 


Power Projects 

Name and Location Installed capacity Areas Benefited 

Bandel (Thermal) Bandel Four units of 82.S MW each. Lower Bengal region 
64 km north of Calcutta. 

Durgapur. Coke Oven Stage 1: Two units of 30,000 Durgapur and lower 

Station (Thermal) Dur- kW each and extn. 75,000 kW Bengal area, 

gapur. unit Stage II: Two units of 

75,000 kW each and on extn. 
one unit of 15,000 kW. 

Jaldhaka (Hydro) ■ A Two units of 9,000 kW each Jalpaiguri and 

barrage across the river under Stage I and one unit of Cooch- Behar. 

Jaldhaka 244 m. below 9,000 kW fExin.) 
the confluence of B/ndu 
Khola in Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict and a power house 
near Jhalong 22.4 m 
from Chapramari on 
Assam Railway link. 

Santaldih (Thermal). At lour units of 120 MW each. Lower Bengal 

Santaldih upstream of 
Panchet reservoir and on 
the bank of the river 
Damodar in Purulia 
district. 


Industry. W. Bengal has been in the 
forefront of industrial developemcnt from 
the very beginning. Two leading indus¬ 
tries of the State, jute and tea had a 
very early lead and today are two foreign 
exchange earners of India W. Bengal 
was also the first state to start paper 
and steel industries. The discovery of 
coal in Raniganj was the starting point 
of the industrial revolution in India 
In the present industrial structure of 
the State, the engineering industry is 
shared between public and private sector 
companies. Chemicals and rubber form 
other important branches of industry. 

Table 307 

Contribution of W. Bengal to 
some of India's major Industries 

(By percentage of quantity 
produced) 

Industry 1968 1969 1970 

1 Cotton yarn 5.4 4.6 4.0 

2 Cotton cloth/millmade 4.9 4.6 3.6 

3 Paper and pape*-board 19.0 18.3 18 7 

4 Sulphuric acid 10.9 7.7 6 8 

5 Pig iron 30.4 31 1 25.6 

6 Finished sieel 21.7 26.3 22 9 

7 Sewing machines 68.2 64 8 88.1 

8 Electric fans 68.7 58.4 46.6 

9 Railway wagons 50.6 52.9 48.2 

10 Bicycles (complete) 19.2 16.9 18.7 

11 Tea 24.4 22 5 23.5 

Source: EoWer/i Economist Avg. 11, 1972. 


Industrial activity in the State ha> 
been going down from 1966. mainly be¬ 
cause of labour troubles- The main in¬ 
dustries affected were, cotton cloth, paper, 
e'lectric fans, steel ingots, jute textiles, 
pig iron, railway wagons, cotton yarn, 
finished steel, matches and sugar. AH 
these industries have shown varying per¬ 
centages of fall 965-1970) from 12 per 
cent to 38 per cent- 

The following table shows the impact 
of labour, unrest on industry. 

Tabic 308 

Deterioration in industrial climate of 
W. Bengal 

1961 19C8 1969 1970 
Working factories 5658 5737 5599 5612 
Average daily em¬ 
ployment (lakhs) 8.32 8.17 7 91 8.09 
Industrial units 

closed down 123 139 188 320 

Work stoppages 438 417 894 806 

Mandays lost (lakhs) 50 2 67.2 93.8 94.3 

Sources; 1. Government of West Bengal. 
Economic Review^ 1969-70 and 1971- 
72. 2, Budget statement^ by Mr 
Sankar Gbose, Minister-in-charge. 
Finance, West Bengal 1972-73 (March 
25, 1972). 

Literacy and Education 
W- Bengal is midway in literacy 
among the states in India with 33.2 per 
cent (1971). 
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Tbe number of schools, brought 
under the Go\ernment scheme in 1972-73 
were as followst 

Primary schools 5,677 

Secondary schools 550 

^ Colleges 57 

Source: Advt. h\ W'. Bengal Govem- 
ment Ind. Express, March 22, 1973. 

Universities and number of students: 
bniversity of Burdwan, Rajbati, Burdwan 
3<'.067; University of Calcutta, Senate 
House, Calcutta 196,257; Jadavpur Uni¬ 
versity, Calcutta 4,760; University of 
Ka'yani, Kalyani 2,074; University of 
^forth Bengal, Rajaram-Mohanpur, Dar- 
jecling,26,19l;jRabindra Bharati University, 
:6 4, Owarakanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta 
;3,S54; Visva Bharati, santinikclan 
Table 309 
Newspapers 

* (Dailies; 


\(inw Plat e of 

Language 

Cirni 

PuhUcation 

lotion 

\miila Bazar 




Patrika 

Calcutta 

Engiisli 

102,605 

Suitcsraan 

Calcutta 
and N. 
Delhi 



English 

176,225 

Hindustan 



•Stand-ird 

Calcuta 

English 

NA 

Juganthai 

Calcutta 

Bengali 

185,133 

Sanmaig 
.Anarid Bazar 

Calcutta 

Hindi 

23,855 

Patrika 

Calcutta 

Bengili 

NA 

I'.hwamitra 

Calcutta 

Hindi 

N V 


Weeklies with circulation of 50,000 
and above- 

Oesh Calcutta Bengali NA 

Averase Girciitation Jan. June 1974. 

Source: ABC 

Tourism 

Calcutta was until 1912, the capital 
of the Government of India It is now 
the commercial capital of India. It is also 
the centre of the great industries—jutc, 
tea, hides and skins, coal and lac. Places 
of interest are: Victoria Memorial tPic- 
ture gallery and museum), Indian 
Museum, Zoological gardens, the Jain 
Temple, the Kalighat Temple, Belvedere 
House (originally the residence of Bri¬ 
tish Viceroys when they visited Calcutta 
and now made the National Library), 
Raj Bhavan residence of the (iovernor 
of W. Bengal), Marble Palace, Fort 
William. Eden Gardens, Dalhousic Square 
and Dhakshineswar Temple. 

Darjeeling Ison the Himalayan slope 
and is one of the famous hill stations 
of India. It is 370 miles north of Cal¬ 
cutta- Places of intc'cst arc: Government 
House, Town Hall, Museum, Observatory 
Hill, Natural History Botanical Gardens, 
Birch Hill Park, S^nchal Lakes, Ghoom 
Monastery and Tiger Hill. 

Saniunkctan in W. Bengal and 91 
miles from Calcutta is the home of the 
famous Visva Bharathi University founded 
by Rabindranatn Tagore. 


UNION TERRITORIES 


The Union Territories, listed in the 
I'-t Schedule to the Constitution are now 
nine in number. They form part of the 
Union administration and remain under 
-he control of the Paliameat. The Consti¬ 
tution (Fourteenth Amendment) Act, 1962, 
authorised the Parliament to “create 
lor any of the Union Territories'’ a body 
(0 function as legislature, or a Council 
cf Ministers or both- In terms of this 
Amendment, the Parliament passed the 
Government of Union Territories Act 19(i3. 
Under this act,, three Union Territorics- 
Goa, Pondicherry and Mizoram have since 
hcen granted autonomy. They have an 
elected legislature and a Council of Mini- 
siers such as the States of the Union have 

One striking feature about the Union 
Territories is that they are generally more 
literate than the States The reasons are 


many. In some Territories, capital cities 
like Delhi and Chandigarh form the 
nucleus and draw the cream of the popu¬ 
lation. Some others like Goa or Pondi¬ 
cherry have been foreign enclaves, which 
have remained politically segregated from 
the rest of India and have followed their 
own independent paths of development. 

Thus, Chandigrah is first In literacy 
among ail States and Territories with 
61.56 per cent. Kerala, a State claims the 
second rank with 60.42 per cent- Then 
the Territories form an unbroken series. 
Delhi (56.61), Mizoram (50.9), Pondicherry 
i46.02', Goa (44.75), Lakshadweip tL. M 
& A Islands) 43 66j, and Andamans & 
Nicobar Islands (43.59;. Next comes 
Tamil Nadu, a state with 39.46 percent, 
closely followed by Maharashtra with 
39.18 per cent and soon 
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ANDAMAN & NICOBAR 
ISLANDS 


cruelty on the poor islanders and destro¬ 
yed their homes and coconut gardens. In 
the process, the entire face ofhe islands 


Area: 8,293 sq. km 

Population: 11S, 133 

Headquarters: Port Blair 

Principal Languages: Andamanese, Nico- 
barese and Hindi 

Religions: Hindus, Christians 

and Tribal 

Chief Commissioner: Har Mander Singh 

Chief Secretary: S. C Vajpei 

Chief Justice: * (See W. Bengal) 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands are 
a group of 224 islands in the Bay of 
Bengal Of these, the Nicobar group 
comprises only 19 islands, \»hile the rest 
make up the Andamans group. They are 
among the so called overseas possessions 
of India. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands are 
believed to have once formed part of the 
land mass of South East Asia. It is thought 
that there was a continuous mountain 
range going alt ng the whole length of 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands which 
connected the Arkans of Burma (Cape 
Negrais) at one end to the Sumatra island, 
Indonesia, (Achin Head) at the other. 
About 150 million years ago. due to 
geological activity, the land round about 
these islands submerged and the summits 
of the mountain range and other elevated 
areas, standing out of the sea, became the 
islands of the present day. 

In the 18th century, these islands 
became the scene of activities for the 
colonising European powers, the Portu- 
guc.se, the Dutch and the English In 1869 
the Urstish took possession of the islands 
from the Dutch. The British were fitst 
interested in these islands as penal settle¬ 
ments for Indian convicts. Indeed, many 
of the Indian convicts, sentenced for trans¬ 
portation for life, were taken over to these 
islands. With the British occupation of 
the islands, the contacts with the mainland 
of India grew. Many Indian traders, 
especially from Laccadive and Minicoy 
Islands—another British possession in the 
Arabian Sea—came for trade and establi 
shed shops in these islands. But the 
most outstanding feature of British occup¬ 
ation was the spread of Christianity in 
these islands. 

The Second World War and the conse¬ 
quent Japanese occupation of these 
islands from 1942-1945 brought the island¬ 
ers a taste of foreign military occupation. 
The Japanese inflicted extreme torture and 

* Under Calcutta High Court. 
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\vas chanscd in a few years. After the 
cvacu'ition of the Japanese, in l9tS,the 
Inlands as part of India, became free on 
August J5, 1947. 

One beneficial result of Japanese occu- 
"pation was the expulsion of the Indian 
traders, who had ruthlessly exploited the 
Ignorant islanders. They had either fled 
trom the island or were killed during 
Japanese occupation After independence, 
the Government of India, was keen that the 
traders do not return to exploit the people 
and destroy their culture. The Andaman 
.md Nicobar Islands (Protection of Abo- 
tiginal Tribes* Act was psssed in 1956, 
under which entry into tribal areas was 
prohibited and no outsider could carry on 
trade or industry in the islands, without 
the licence of the Chief Commissioner. 

The Government launched many pro¬ 
grammes of development for these islands 
•and the welfare of the people. With the 
incrcised activities of the (Government, 
increased contacts with the miinlaml 
.esultud These have greatly helped the 
i<!anders to bring about changes in their 
iMdiiiunal ways of life 

The People- In 1971, the popuhtion 
jof th? islands was 1,15,133. The Trihals 
numbered 18,012. The others were im- 
I migrants from the mainland. 


forest land, were brought under planta¬ 
tions of teak, padak and softwood. 

Fishery. The wateis aiound the islands 
arc rich in fish and surveys arc being 
carried out to determine the fishing 
potentiality. Fishermen are being encour¬ 
aged to settle down at vantage points like 
Little Andaman and Campeil Bay, and to 
carry on organised fishing. 

Power, Electric supply in Fort Blair 
was started in 19.50. The power supply 
has been exteaded to a number of plates 
viz. Wimberlygunj, Mayurbundcr, J)ig!i 
pur, etc. 

Industry. Industries comprise oil 
milling, plywood, coir and matches \ 
number of training cum production ccnties 
have been started by the Govcrnm.MU 
Saw milling is the main industrial abili'y 
Literacy and Education 
Educationally the Territory is back¬ 
ward and education uplo I lighcr Secondui y 
stage is free. Literacy: 43,59. per cent 
In 1973 74, 7 new primary .schools wore 
opened and 3 private schools were taken 
over 5 Junior Basic Schools have boon 
upgraded as Senior Basic Schools and ?. 
Senior Basic Schools have been elevated 
as High Secondary Schooks. 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


Administration 

Oil November 1, 1956 the Andaman 
..iJ Nicobar Islands wcic constituted into 
L'nioii Territory, The Territory is 
a 1 ainnlcred by lb" President of India 
uuled by a Chief Commissioner and an 
XJ'isory Council of 5 member^ The 
''‘-■ai of adm'nisiration is at l*Ofl Biair. 
I or the lirst time, elections for one 
r-prescritativc for Lok Sabha were held 
du'irig the fourth general electioas in 
pis -.uance of the Union Territories 
Acs 1963. 

Economic Structure 
Agriculture. The Principal crops are 
ncc, coconut and arecanut. The estimated 
riii;a under paddy cultivation is ab'^ut 7,920 
hectares. The production of foodgrains 
■>t"ad at 10,006 tonnes in 1970 71. 

In 1973-74, nearely 10,000 hectares of 
land were brought under high yielding 
<*r improved varieties of rice. 

Animal Husbandry. There is a veten- 
hospital, 5‘dispensaries, 16 outoosts 
[and one key-village centre in the Territory. 

Forests cover an area of 7,468 sq. km. 
pul of this. 78 per cent is under evergreen 
'and deciduous forests 

Forest is the mam natural wealth of 
islands. These are being surveyed and 
!l'‘marcated so as to raise forest yields 
'’■'gher. In 1973-74, about 880 hectare of 


.4 rca: 

Population: 

Head quarters: 
Principal Language: 
Chicf Commissioner : 
Chief Secretary: 
Chief Justice: (Sec 


83,578 sq kin 
467,511 
Itanagar 
Tribal Dialc^.s* 
M L. Kampani 
H. S. Butalia 
Assam) 


Arimachal Pradesh*"' (Land of Suuiise 
is a thinly populated hilly tiacl, on the 
north east cxircmiiy of India It is 
bordered by Bhutan iwcst), Tibet and 
China north), Burma (cast) and bv 
Assam (south). The entire .area is 
mountainous c.xecpt for small siiips 
adjoining Assam. Dense forests cover 
more than two-thirds of the Terriioiy 


The People 

The population of Arunichal Pradesh 
is predominantly tribal. 

The 1971 census enumerated as many 
as 82 tribes. The tribals constitute about 
nine tenths of the population 

“The principal tribes are. Manpi, 
Apatani, Da/la, Tagin, Galong. Shor- 
dukpen, Adi. Padam, Khampti, Singpho, 
Tangsha, Mislimi and Wanho. These 
tribes speak their own tongues”. 


* About fifty distinct tribal Um^uages 
and dialects are spoken. Each tribe 
is divided into a number of exogenous 
clans. 

** See map of North East Area p. 451. 
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Admiaistration 

Arunachal Pradesh is administered 
by a Chief Commissioner, with hcad- 
uarters in Itanagar. The Territory is 
ivided into hve administrative divisions, 
each under a Deputy Commissioner. 

Panchayati Raj has been introduced 


in the territory. There are 

32 Anchel 

Samithis Zilla Parishads and 
Council. 

Table 310 

a Pradesh 

District 

Area 

Population Head- 


{sq km.) 

(1971 

census) 

quarters 

1 Kameng 

13724 

86001 

Bomdila 

2 Lohit 

24427 

62865 

Tezu 

3 Siang 

23723 

121936 

Along 

4 Subansiri 

14797 

99239 

Ziro 

5 Tirap 

6907 

97470 

Khonsa 


Economic Structure 


Agriculture is the primary occupation 
of the people, though the supply of culti¬ 
vable land is scarce. The traditional 
practice of jhuraming or shifting culti¬ 
vation is being slowly replaced by terrace 
farming. The people by and large live in 
poverty and backwardness 

‘Tn 1973 about 100 hectares of land 
have been made suitable for cultivation 
at a cost of Rs. 24,000 and 27,000 acres 


of land, were planted with improved 
varieties of paddy and maize. 

Power. The total installed capacity in 
November 1971 was 1,626.3 kW which is 
expected to be 5,247.5 kW by the end 
of the Fourth Plan. Arunachal Pradesh 
bad only seven electrified villages in 1961 
but the number increased to 37 in March 
1971. 

Industry There are only small scale 
industries like weaving, spinning, tailoring, 
carpet-making, wood-carving, cane and 
bamboo work, painting, soap-making and 
pottery. 

Literacy and Education 

The Territory, unlike other Territories 
has the poorest percentage of literacy in 
India. (11.29 per cent). 

During 1969-70 there were 571 educa¬ 
tional institutions classified as follows:- 
Colleges-2, Higher Secondary schools-7. 
High Schools-9, Middle-47, L P-503, and 
Nursery Schools-3. 

In 1973-74, 25 Primary Schools were 
opened and 3 Primary Schools upgraded 
to Middle Standard. 

Public Health 

There are at present 110 hospitals, 
dispensaries and Health Units in the 
Territory. 
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CHANDIGARH 

,.irea: 114 sq. km 

Population-. 257,251 

Headquarters: Chandigarh 

f'Chief Commissioner: N. P. Mathur 
Chief Justice* (Sec Haryana) 

* Under the High Court of Punjab 
Haryana. 


The transformation of Chandigarh 
from a State Capital to a Union Terri¬ 
tory is indicative of the tortuous turns 
of politics, that linguistic States have 
generated. 

Punjab in undivided India, lost its 
capital Lahore to Pakistan, in the Par¬ 
tition. It became necessary for Indian 
Punjab to have a new capital. So Charles 
Edouard Jennert, the famous French 
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architect known as le Corbussier, was 
coraniissioaed to design a new capital 
for Puojab. This is how Chandigarh came 
into being as the capital of Punjab. 

The new Indian State of Punjab con¬ 
tained Punjabi-speaking and Hindi-speak¬ 
ing populations. A question of primacy 
regarding State language arose between 
Punjabi and Hindi. Neither was satisfied 
with equal status. The question dragged 
on for years until in 1966, it was decided 
that Punjab should be bifurcated between 
the two contending linguistic groups. Two 
linguistic states were thus formed Punjab, 
retaining the old name, covered Punjabi¬ 
speaking areas of Punjab, while Haryana, 
a new State embraced the Hindi-speaking 
areas Chandigarh, the common capital, 
was declared a Union Territory. 

Haryana will be given Rs. 20crores 
by the Government of India-Rs. 10 crores 
in the form of a loan and the rest as 
grant—to construct its new capital within 
live years. The dccsion, which sought to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of Haryana 


and Punjab, gave Haryana the towns of 
Fazilka and Abobar in Ferozepur district 
of Punjab along with over 104 villages 
in the Fazilka tahsil and six villages in 
the Union Territory of Chandigarh out¬ 
side the capital area. 

A Commission, to be presided over 
by a judge of the Supreme Court or 
High Court, will be set up to go into 
other territorial disputes betiteen the two 
States. 

Administration 

Chandigarh is really a City State like 
Delhi, even though it is called again like 
Delhi -a Union Territory. Union Terri¬ 
tory of Chandigarh is administrated by 
a Chief Commissioner. It has one re¬ 
presentative in the Lok Sabha. The 
Chief Commissioner of Chandigarh has 
been vested with powers of a Statc 
government in respect of laws in force, 
in the Union Territory of Cbandigrah 
and with financial powers analogous to 
those exercised by the other administ¬ 
rators of Union Territories. 


State! District 


Chandigaih U. T. 
Chandigarh Dt. 


Chandigarh Cenus—1971 

Literate Population 
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Chandigarh, ranks 26th among the 
States and Territories of India, with a popu¬ 
lation of 257,251 representing 0.5 per 
cent of the total population of the Indian 
Union. In density of population, it is 
next only to Delhi, with a density of 
2,254 persons per sq. km. The urban 
population living in the towns of Chan¬ 
digarh and Mani Majra, make up 232,940 
of 90 67 per cent of the total population, 
while the rural population in the peri¬ 
phery comes to 24,311 persons or 9.33 
per cent of the total population for the 
Territory But in literacy, Chandigarh 
(61.24 percent) outstrips ail other States 
and Territories cf India. 

lodust.-y. In addition to 7 large scale 
industries, 88 new small scale industrial 
units have been registered during the 
year, raising the total number of such 
units to 590 The annual production in 
the Industrial Sector is of the order of 
Rs. 12 crores and about 7,500 workers 
are employed there. The number of 
registered factories in the territory has 
gone up from 69 in 1969 to 160. 


Education 

During 1972-73 there were 44 prima^'y 
20 high/bigher secoodory schools. The 
enrolment for the year 1972-73 was as 
follows: Primary Stage 30,500 Middle 
stage: 13,100: Secondary stage: 7,100. 

One new primary school has been 
started. One primary school has been 
upjgraded to middle standard and double 
shift has been introduced in one High 
School. 7 technical institutions are funct¬ 
ioning in the territory. 

Power. Electricity has been Supplied 
to all the villages and they are being 
provided with link roads and piped water. 


Health 

16 hospitals and dispensaries are now 
functioning. Additional indoor accom- 
medation has been provided by adding 
40 new beds to General Hospital, 
Chandigarh. 
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dadra and nagar haveli 

491 S(]> kill 

Population: 74,17o (1971 Census) 

Density of 

tpopulationi 152 per Sq. km (1971 
Census) 

Headquarters: Silvassa 

Literacy 14.86 per cent 

Languages: Gjjarathi, Varle, Marathi, 

Dhodia, Konkani & Hindi 
Administrator: Shri S. K. Banerji (Lt. 

Governor of Goa, 
Daman&Diu) 

Chief Justice:* (See Maharashtra) 

This territory comprises of two 
pockets, Viz. Dadra with three villages 
and the othe'-, Nagar Haveli consisting 
of the remaining 69 Villages. This terri¬ 
tory is surrounded by the talukas of 
Bulsar District (Gujarat State) in the 
'Rist and North and by Thana District 
(Maharashtra State) in the South and 
West. Thus this territory comprises of 
’’1 Vill ig?s with ten administrative Pate 
lads. „ 

The territory was under Portu¬ 
gese occupation, when India became 
independent. It was in fact, part of the 
colonial possessions of the Portugese in 
India. In 1954, nationalist volunteers 
occupied the area, and demanded its 
incorporation into the Indian Union. By 
the Tenth Amendment to the constitution, 
the territory was formally recognised as 
a Union Territory on Aug 11, 1961- 

Administration 

The Territory is administered under 
the Dadra and Nagar Haveli Act, 1951. 
The Lt. Governor of Goa, Daman and 
Diu, is the Chief administrator. The Chief 
executive authority is the Collector, who 
has his headquarters at Silvassa. 

Economic Structure 
The Adivasis (tribalsi comprise 87 
per cent of the population. The Territory 
IS therefore, back-ward culturally and 
economically. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is the main 
occupation of Adivasis, who represent 
about 87 per cent of the total population 
of the Union Territory of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli. Rice and Ragi arc two 
major food crops, while wheat is also 
grown insomearea*. About 17000 hectares 
of land are under cultivation. The major 
crops Paddy and Ragi were sown in 
9,611 and 2,717 hectares respectively in 
1973r74. In the absence of adequate 
irrigation facilities and water retention 

* Undes Bombay High Court. 


capacity, Agriculture depends almost 
entirely on rainfall. 

The use of improved and high yielding 
varieties of seeds and other inputs have 
been increasing very substantially.indicating 
the adoption of modern methods of culti 
vation. Improved variety of Ragi has also 
introduced been in this terrUory. The areas 
under high yielding and improved vaiie- 
tics of Paddy were 2195 hectares and 3718 
hectares respectively, during the year 
1973-74 Improved variety of Ragi was 
sown in 455 hectares during the year. 

Wheat was also sown as a second c op 
where irrigation facilities were available. 
Areas under high yielding and improved 
varieties of wheat were 159 and 49 hectares 
respectively. 

Forest Forests occupy about 41.5 
percent of the total area of the territory. 
The main products of the forests are tim¬ 
ber, Khair, Sandal. Shisam. Shivan etc. 
These forests fall under Southern TVopiial 
Moist deciduous forests Two wet nursa- 
ries arc maintained for growing the seed¬ 
lings required for plantation. 

Soil Conservation. Under this Scheme 
the Adivasis are getting the benefit of 50®;, 
subsidy on the cost of the work. Work 
is carried out by manual labour and bul- 
dozer. Terracing during 1973-74 was car¬ 
ried out on 258 hectares of land The 
target fixed for 1974 75 is .lOOhcctaics 

Animal Husbandry, Poultry & Dairy. 

One Veterinary dispensary and two 
veterinary aid centres gave free treatment 
to 4,980 animals during 1973 74. 

During 1973-74, 12 cultivators were 
granted loans amounting to Rs- 20,000 for 
dairy development, and 6 cultivators were 
granted loans amounting Rs. 26.000 for 
Poultry development. 

There is a Poultry breeding Centre 
at Silvassa, established by the Administr¬ 
ation. 31,255 eggs were collected, 12,655 
egges were sold, and 18,015 eggs were 
supplied under A N P. With a liew to 
improving local breed of cattle, a premium 
bull centre with four premium bulls of 
Medium type ‘Kankreji’ are maintained. 
The milk yield of the Government Dairy 
Farm was 39,744 litres during the year 
1973-74. 

Industries. There ’S no major 
industry in the territory However 
there is an Industrial estate 
at Piparia. near Silvassa, where there 
32 units at p.esent. There are 20 other 
units working outside this esta.e The 
majority of the units are small scale in¬ 
dustries. The prodw;ts manufactured 
iociude Automobile Spare-parts, Opticals, 
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Pesticides, Cotton and nylon tapes & rapes, 
foam products, detergent powder, soap, 
biscuits, chemicals, wax candles, cement 
products and tiles, textiles, engineering 
goods etc. Proposals of 33 units have al¬ 
ready been approved bv the Directorate 
of Industries of the Union Territory. 
These units would produce Engineering 
goods. Plastic goods. Textile & Dyg. 
Printing process. Wooden Articles, Soap 
& Candles, Paper Board & other products. 
Tyres, Bricks, Electrical goods. Pesticides 
& Insecticides I’ormulations. At present 
about 900 workers arc working in these 
industries. 

Occupational P.-ittcrn. As per 1971 
Census, the main occupation of the 
population is agriculture. Out of the 
population of 31,279. 2.S.320 are cultivators 
and 5.9.‘'9 arc a'incultural labourers. 
According to the 1971 Census 3,387 persons 
are engaged in mining, live-stock forestry, 
hshiog, orchards and allied activities and 
308 in household industries The remaining 
39,196 are non-woikcrs. 

Communications. 107.77 kms. of mads 
arc black tapped, 3i).97 kms water bound 
macadam, 15.84 kms, other metalled roads 
(hard muram suifacedl and 27 96 kms. 
other unmetalled ro^ds (earth work 1 . The 
total length of moiorablc roads is 144.74 
kms At present, there are 42 govern¬ 
ment vehicles. 

Power. Pvmc. for the ten itory is 
obtained through 11 KV transmission line 
from Vapi Sub-station of Gujarat 
Electricity Board Prop^^sals for 66 KV 
sub-station at Silva.ssa has been approved 
by Govt of Invlia. This will improve the 
capacity »'f the line to 10 MVA Out of 
72 Villages in the IcrritorV, 18 villages 
have been electrified till 3lst Aiiaust, 1974 
and the number of piimpscts'tubewells 
energised arc 96. 

Irrigation. There is no major or 
medium irrigation scheme in this territory 
However, ih's territory has a share in the 
Daman ganga reservoir Project, which is 
a joint venture alongwilh Gujarat and the 
Govt, of Goa, Daman & Diu It is being 
implemented hv Gujarat State and it will 
irrigate about 6.800 hectares of the 
territory when completed. Prtliminarv 
work of t' is project like construction of 
approach roads, residential colony etc. 
has been started 

Lift Irrigation Schemes at Tigra, 
Khurdi, Khadoli-Tinoda (L. B). Khanvel- 
Bindrabin and Dadra have been completed 
and have started functioning Check dams 
at five villages have been cunstiucted. 
The construction work of lift irrigation 
schemes at Khadoli finoda (Right-Bank 


and the extension ofiLift Irrigation Scheme 
at Tigra are in progress. Minor irrigation 
through wells has been provided at five 
villages. 

Public Health 

Medical facilities are extended through 
the cottage hospital at Silvassa. Two 
dispensaries and two Primary health 
Centres are functioning in different parts 
of this territory A mobile dispensary 
gives medical facilities at the door of the 
Adiwasi -Villagers. 

An X-Ray unit had been installed at 
the Cottage Hospital. The hospital also 
provides outdoor treatment for T. B and 
Leprosy patients. 

Co-operation. The Gujarat Co-oper 
ative Society Act, 1961 has been made 
applicable to this territory w e f- 
1-4-1965. At present 28 co-operative 
Societies of various types are functioning. 
Agricultural credit is routed through, 
service co-operative Societies. 

Education 

There are 144 Government primary 
schools, 12 grant-in-aid mission schools, 
one recognised unaided mission school, 
four pre-primary schools and four high 
schools The total enrolment in the primary 
schools was 10,054 pupils (6,620 boys and 
3,4.34 girls) and in the high schools 850 
pupils (588 boys and 262 girls). There 
arc 8 government social welfare 
ho.stels including one Ashram type school 
at Rakholi for students belonging to 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
economicaly backward classes. .At present 
there arc two public libraries, one at 
Silvassa and one at Naroli. 


DELHI 


/I rea: 

Population: 
Headquarters: 
Lieut Governor: 
Chief Executive 
Councilor: 
Chief Secretary: 
Chief Justice: 


1,485 sq km. 

4,065,698 

Delhi 

Krishan Chand 

Radha Raman 
K. K. Srivastava 
S • N Andley 


The Territory of Delhi, shines with 
the reflected glory of a metropolis, tha* 
functions as the capital of India. Bot 
beyond the confines of the metropolis and 
shorn of its imperial associations, tly! 
Territory of Delhi, is no better than am 
other Territory of India. 


History 

The city of Delhi was founded in the 
11th century AD by a Rajput Chieftaio 
of the Tomara clan. The Chauhans 
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obtained possession of the city from the 
romaras Pritbvi Raj, the Chauhan ruler 
Ajmer and Delhi made the city of Delhi 
‘araous by his heroic valour and romantic 
luventures. Delhi, under Prithvi Raj 
ind Kanauj under Jai Cnand, were the 
:)rincipal kingdoms of north India at the 
ime There was keen rivalry between 
he two. Prithvi Raj brought matters to 
1 crisis by carrying off Sangojata, the 
ovely princess of Kanauj, as his bride- 
-ather in the manner of the Scottish 
lero, Lochlnvar This widened the 
preach between Delhi and Kanauj. It 
s said that Jai Chand was instruniental 
n persuading Muhammud Ghori of 


Afghanistan to invade India. Some 
historians doubt the veracity of this 
allegation. But, whatever that may be, there 
is no doubt that the invasion of 
Muhamud Ghori had far-reaching political 
consequences, not only for Delhi but for 
the rest of India, as well. 

The first invasion of India, by 
Muhammud Ghori, was beaten back by 
Prithvi Raj in the first battle of Tarain 
in 1191. Next year, Ghori came back to 
avenge his defeat and in the second battle 
of Tarain (1192j the Rajput army was 
routed. Prithvi Raj was captured and 
put to death. Delhi thus passed Into the 
hands of Muslim rulers, for the next six 
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centuries. Under tha Mughal Emparors, 
D.'Ihi became a world famous city. 

In 1857, following upon thcmJtiny of 
Indian troops the Briu>h deposed the 
titular Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah 
and form illy annexed Delhi In 1912, the 
capital of British India was transferred 
from Calcutta to D;lhi A n;w city-New 
Delhi of imposing dimensions was liid 
out by the side of the ('Id city Old Delhl- 
by the British Indian (iovernment Inde¬ 
pendent India, has retained this historic 
capital. 

Administration 

Delhi became a Union Territory on 
November i, 1956 In order to enable a 
hrger measure of association of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of the Union 
Territory with developmental activaties, 
Parliament enic'ed the Delhi Adminstra- 
tion Act, 19,56 Lender this Act, Delhi 
has an elected Metropolitan Council con¬ 
sisting of 61 M nibers. live of wh^'m are 
nominntid by the President of India 

The Li Govern 'r is the Administrator. 
Kc is assisted by 4 Esecitive Ciimcillors 
(on? Chief Execu'i 'e Councillor and th'^ee 
Execiilivc Councillors' appointed bv the 
President of India on the recommendation 
of the Union Horn: Ministry. 

The cn'irc Perrit.srv is covered bv three 
Local Bodies viz. Delhi Municip'l Corpo¬ 
ration. New Delhi Municipal committee 
and Delhi Cantonment Hoard 

Ecnnniiiic Structure 

Ag'ic'iltiire. Delhi his a total land 
area of 116,9'2 heetares. of which 1.886 
hectares aie f'icsts. and 46,16t hectares 
are not available for culfivition. Other 
uncultivated land excluding fallow comes 
to 4,451 hectares Net area sown is 
7 >,986 hectares. 

The Delhi Land Reforms Act, 1954 
provides fi'r the abf'lition of proprietory 
rights and the confemient of ownership 
of all tenants and sabtenants. Over 8,000 
tenants of dilTerent categories have 
acquired ownership rights in an area of 
about 3 k, 0.)0 acres Against a target of 
70,1 ‘0 .acres during the year 19 3 74. 9925 
acres of area h ivc been brought under 
multiple cropping by the end of October 
197.4. Consolidation work was started 
in 10 vi'lag s involving an area of 16105 
acres. 

Animal Husbandry. The total number 
of livest'ck 1966) stood at 216,777 anil 
nouioy at 14/.498 Activites of Delhi 
Milk Supply .Schemj ■ 1970) show that 
the daily production of milk is 172,000 
itres of buffalo milk and 3,000 litres of 
low milk 


Power. The total installed capacity in 
November 1971 was 252 MW through 
the various hydel and therm il stations 
Dilhi has the distinction of being the 
only Territory with cent per cent electrified 
villages. 

Industry. The main industries of the 
Territory are airjonditioiers. electric 
motors. Simplifiers, radio parts, automobile 
accessories, bicyle parts, lathe machines, 
drilli'ig m ichincs, pow.r prtSsis, safety 
razor blades, hand and nowerloom 
weaving, hosiery, p utcry, flour mills, 
vegetable oil mills and expellers, paints, 
and varnishes, rubber go-'ds imitation 
jewellery, opper and brass utensils, wire 
netting, leather goods, sp iris goods tann¬ 
ing and fibre indus'ry. 

The total number of industrial units 
in Hrlhi is about 32,f)0,9 with an estimated 
inves'ment of Rs 216 crores and an 
annu.il production of Rs 365 crores 
More than 2 52 lakh persons arc employed 
in these indusiriis 

The Okhla industrial Estate, 7 miles 
south of Delhi de.serves sp;cid mention 
as one of the biggest of its kind in the 
country. I here are 35 factory sheds and 41 
sno'ls goods factories, wi'hin the industrial 
Estate Tin Estate accounts fo- a major 
norfion of the consumer articles supplied 
in Delhi. 

Transport and Communication. Delhi 
naturally occupies a pivotal point in the 
net work of national railways, highways 
and airways It is on- of the biggest 
Tiilway junetions in thcc.uintiv Atlthe 
principal interstate toads c »nvergc on 
Delhi. It has two air p.or’s Palam and 
Safdarjung which link D.dhi. not only 6' 
the different Cities of India but alj> to ii'! 
imporia.il cities in ihe world. 

Delhi Transport Uide-taking operat d 
by the Delhi Municipal Corporation is the 
miin transport concern within the city 
DTU had 1,'28.S buses operating on 60 
routes inside the citv in 19’0 71. This h 
in addition to 265 Private buses in DTU. 

Table 311 

Postal and Telephon-e facilities: Radio & 
Television sets in Delhi 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970 -7/ 

Post Offices 

350 

351 

3.-'l 

Letter boxes 

1,312 

1,350 

1.361 

Telephones 
Public Cali 

108,501 

121.045 

133.591 

Offices 

935 

1,079 

i.4t: 

Radios* 

524,121 

465,618 

436,94^ 

Television* 

7,746 

11,884 

29,o:f 


* Relates to calendar year. 

Source: Burpau of Economics 

Statistics, Delhi. 
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Literacy and Education 

Delhi with S6.61 per cent literates 
takes the second rank among Territories 
iafter Chandigarh) and the third rank 
among States and Territories put together 
‘(after Chandigarh and Kerala). 

The number of Higher Secondary 
Institutions during the year 1970-71 was 
^14 f ourteen new Higher Secondary 
Schools have been openra in rural and 
III ban areas and 6 schools have been 
merged with other schools during 1970-71. 

The number of all types of institutions 
on general education at Pre-Primary, 
.''timary. Middle and Higher Secondary 
Stage was 1,940 during 1970-71 and the 
tola) enrolment in these schools was 
si9,304 in that year. 

To cope with the rush of students 
iO Government, 1 aided, 1 un-aided 
k Higher Secondary Schools (including 5 
giiisand 2 co-educational Higher Second¬ 
ary Schools), 5 aided, 9 un-aided Middle 
Schools and 74 Primary Schools were opened 
'.luring 1973-74. One Higher ^condary 
School was also opened by New Delhi 
Municipal Committee. 

Universities* University of Delhi, Old 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi-7 is a teaching and 
Tiiliating university. The medium of in- 
ruction is English and the number of 
•uidcnts in August 1970 was 59,210. 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, Vigyan 
hhavan Annexe, Maulana Azad Road, 
New Delhi-11 has jurisdiction over the 
.v'hule of India. It is a teaching and a 
I'.'search university. It has SOO students 
on the rolls for the Under-graduate, 
M A., Ph.D., and M. Phil, studies. 

Table 312 


Newspapers 

(Dailies) 


\ame 

Place of Language 
Publication 

Cir¬ 

culation 

Hindustan 

iiindustan 

New Delhi 

Hindi 

148,280 

Times 

Hindustan 

Times 

Evening 


English 

153,008 

News 

Indian 

>» 

•• 

NA 

Express 

I* 


95.049 

Daily Milap „ 

'National 

Herald New Deihi & 

Urdu 

NA 

Lucknow 

Vav Bharat 

English 

48,898 

Times 

N. Delhi 

Hindi 



Pratap N. Delhi 

Statesmant N. Delhi & 

Urdu 

28,259 

Times of 

Calcutta 

English 

176,225 

India 

N- Delhi 

t* 

91.661 

Vir Arjun 

at 

Hindi 

22.539 

Patriot 

»♦ 

Englih 

NA 

Weeklies 
and above. 

with circulation of 

50.000 

Saptalik 

Hindutan 

Sunday 

N. Delhi 

Hindi 

91,545 

Standard 

Screen 

Bombay 

Madras 

and 

English 

102,251 

N. Delhi 

Times 

Weekly Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


109,609 

and 

N. Delhi 

4 V 

306.235 


Fortnightlies and monthly magazines 
with circulation of 25,000 and above: 


Kadambini 

l^Jew Delhi 

Hindi 

40,275 

Nandan 

>• 


112,803 

Parag 


V V 

83.467 

Shama 

f > 

Urdu 

82,338 

Sarita* 

P* 

Hindi 

NA 

Sushama 

»» 

V* 

65.645 


f- See also, Newspapcr.s W. Uengal, 

* Fortnightly; others monthly magaziner, 
Average circulation Jan—Jiine 1'>7I 
Source.’ ABC 

GOA DAMAN & DIIJ 


Area: 

Population: 

Principal Languages: 
Capital: 

Chief Minister: 

Lt. Governor: 

Leg. Assembly 
Speaker. 

Chief Justice:* 


3,813 sq. km. 
857,771 

Konkani & Marathi 
Panaji 

Mrs, Shashikala 
(i. Kakodkar 
S. K. Banerjec.i 

N. S. Fugro 
See Maharashtra 


Physiography 


Ooa, Daman and Dlu (G D D) are 
three territories on the west coast of India 
lying far apart from one another. They 
have come to form one political unit be - 
cause they were liberated from Portuguese 
rule at the same time and added as such to 
the Indian Union- The three territories are 
situated within the area covered by Ma¬ 
harashtra and Gujarat States. 


I Concurrently Admini.strator of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli. 

* Under Bombay High Court, 
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Goa is on the Konkan coast. Daman 
lies on the Gujarat coast. Diu is a tiny 
islet on the southern fringe of the Kathia¬ 
war peninsula. 

The boundaries of Goa are defined by 
the Terakhol river, which separates it from 
Maharashtra, in the north.Karnataka State 
bounds it in the east and south, and the 
Arabian Sea in the west. 

Goa has a hilly terrain, especially on 
its eastern side which lies in the Sahyadri 
Ranges. The important rivers, flowing 
westward and providing a net-work of 
internal waterways are Mandovi, Zuan, 
Terakhol, Chapora and Betul which are 
navigable for a total length of 230 km. 
The most picturesque region is the lower 
basins of the Mandovi and Zuari. 


Daman Is bounded on the north by the 
Bhagwan river, on the east by Qujarat 
State, on the south by the Kalem river and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea- 

Daman district is divided by the Da- 
manganga river into two parts. Three rivers 
flow through the territory namely, the 
Bhagwan river running along the northern 
boundary, the Kalem river forming the 
southern boundary, and the Damanganga 
river lying in between. 

Diu,a tiny island in the Gulf of Cambay 
near Veraval port, is separated from the 
southern extremity of the Saurashtra pen¬ 
insula by a narrow channel running through 
a swamp. The island is connneted with 
the mainland by a narrow channel on the 
north. The channel Is navigable only for 
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fishing boats and small countrycrafts. The 
topography is generally plain, the hillocks 
attaining a maximum height of 30 metres. 
Tnis small excellent harbour enables vessels 
to lie at anchor in two fathoms of water. 

Climate. The climate of Goa is warm 
and humid. There is little variation in 
temperature over a year. In the western 
half of Goa, the land is 100 metres in 
altitude, the normal rainfall varies from 
90 to 120 inches (2,800-3,300 milimetres) 
and the year round temperature ranges 
from 70" to 90“ Fahrenheit (22“ to 32" 
Centigrade). In the eastern half, where 
the hills and mountains rise to higher alti¬ 
tudes (maximum 1,200 metres above the 
sea level), temperature variations are wide 
and the rainfall is considerably heavier 
(up to 300 inches). Daman has a mild 
and humid climate, while Diu island has a 
sultry climate. 

History 

Goa was a centre of maritime trade 
from very ancient days. Politically 
it remained a feudatory of the great Deccan 
powers, one after the other. The Satava- 
hana dynasty held sway in Goa and nearby 
areas from the 2nd century BC. In the 
6th century AD Goa passed under the 
Chalukyas of Badami.who became supreme 
in Deccan. In the 8th century, (AD753) 
the Rashtrakutas displaced the Chalukyas. 
In the 10th century, (AD 973) another 
branch of the Chalukyas, the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani, overthrew the Rashtrakutas and 
established their suzerainty in Deccan. In 
the 11 thcentury(AD 1020) the Kadambas 
came into power In the west coast. The Goa 
Kadambas were a great maritime power. 

From the 13th century the Kadamba 
Kingdom was subjected to various attacks 
from the Yadavaa of Devagiri, and from 
Muslim powers, especially, the Bahmini 
Sultans (1349-51). In the 15th century 
Goa became part of the Vijayanagar Empire 
but was once again conquered by the 
Bahminis in 1471. When the Bahmini 
Sultanate broke up, Goa came under the 
Adil Shahi Sultans of Bijapur from whom 
the Portuguese captured Goa in 1510. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Portugue¬ 
se Governor at Goa,made It the head¬ 
quarters of thb Portuguese possessions in 
India. In 1531 Daman on the Gujaiat coast, 
70 miles from Bombay was seized by the 
Portuguese. In 1539 the Shah of Gujarat 
formally ceded the territory to the Portu¬ 
guese. The island of Diu, off the south¬ 
east coast of Kathiawar (Gujarat) was 
captured in 1534. Under the Portuguese, 
Goa prospered greatly in trade. In 1843 


the city of I^naji in Goa was made the 
capital of Portuguese India. 

The Portuguese territories of Goa, 
Daman and Diu were liberated from foreign 
rule by the armies of the Indian Union on 
Dec. 20, 1961. Under the Constitution 
(Twelfth Amendment) Act, 1962 G D D 
was Included in the First Schedule to the 
Constitution as a Territory of the Indian 
Union. 

The Constitution (14th Amendment) 
Act 1962 introduced Article 239-Ain the 
Constitution of India, which empowered 
Parliament to enact laws for the creation of 
Legislatures and Councils of Ministers for 
the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, Tripura, Goa, Daman and Diu, 
and Pondicherry. In pursuance of the Con- 
stitutionalJAmendment, Parliament enacted 
the Government of Union Territories Act 
1963. The present Union Territory of Goa 
Daman and Diu with a Legislature and a 
Council of Ministers and its own Consoli 
dated and Contingency Funds came into 
existence on December 20, 1963. 

One of the first political controversies 
to raise its head in Goa was the question 
of merger with Maharashtra. Opinions 
on this question were sharply divided. The 
Government of India decided to take an 
opinion poll and settle the question 
accordingly. In 1966 the Parliament 
enacted the Goa. Daman and Diu (Opinion 
Poll) Act. In accordance with the provi 
sions of this Act, an opinion poll was held 
on Jan. 16, 1967 to ascertain whether Goa, 
Daman and Diu wanted to be a Union 
Territory or to merge with the adjoining 
States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. Goa, 
Daman and Diu voted to continue as Union 
Territory. 

Administration 

The Goa region has been declared 
as one district with a district magistrate 
and two sub divisions—Panaji and Mormu- 
gao—and II talukas. Daman and Diu 
have no sub divisions. The Daman region 
is under the charge of a Collector while 
Due is in charge of a civil administrator. 

Table 313 

Districts Area Population Head- 
{sq. km.) (197J census) quarters 

1. Daman 72 38,739 Daman 

2. Diu 40 23,912 Diu 

3. Goa 3,701 795.120 Panaji 

Economic Structure 

With an area of 3,813 sq.km, and a 
population of 857,771 (1971 G.D.D. 
has a density of 225 per sq km as against 
182 for all India. The pressure of popu¬ 
lation on land is therefore much greater 
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than that of neighbouring states, 163 for 
Maharashtra and 136 for Gujarat. 

Land Utilisation. The total geographi¬ 
cal area of Goa, Daman and Oiu is 3.71 
lakh hectares- Of this, net area sown is 
1.34 lakh hectares, or 36 per cent. About 
2B per cent of the land is covered by forests. 
The land put to non-agricultural uses, 
cultivable waste and barren and uncultiva- 
ble land together constitute 36 per cent 
of the geographical area. 

The area sown more than once is only 
0.4 per cent of the net area sown. 

Agriculture. Paddy is the staple 
crop of the Territory covering 44,699 
hectares of land. Of this area, 6,000 
hectares are under rahi cropping and the 
rest under kharif. Despite this substantial 
area, Goa is still suffering from a deficit 
of about 20,000 tons of rice, presently 
being imported annually- Nochini fragi) 
is the next important food crop of the 
Territory covering about 2,000 hectares. 

Table 314 


Crop-wise distribution 


Crops 


Area in hectares 


Paddy 44,099 

Pulses and inferior millets 23,781 

Sugar cane 67S 

Vegetables 300 

Coconuts 18,496 

Arecanut 1,320 

Cashewnut 32,518 

Fruit orchards 7,065 

Bamboos 580 

Forest area (in sq. miles) 425 


Irrigation. With a view to bringing large 
areas under irrigation, five projects have 
been planned—Salauli in Sanguem taluka, 
Anjuna in the Bardez taluka, Sonal Ustem 
in Satari and Bidifator and Dudhsagar in 
Sanguem. Besides these, the Tilari project 
is also being considered for construction 
in collaboration with the Maharashtra 
State since its tail waters command exten- 
sive lands in the Bicholim and Bardez 
talukas. The Tilari, Salauli and Dudhsagar 
projects would be major irrigation schemes. 
The projects, when completed, will bring 
large areas under irrigation and enrich 
the Territory substantially. 


Forests. The forests in Goa constitute 
only 29 per i.ent of the land area and they 
are in a very deplorable condition owing to 
the lack of scientific management over 
the centuries. This Territory is not self- 
sufficient in respect of large size timber 
and the deficit will last for some time tc 
come. 

Soon after its inception in 1963, the 
I'orests Department embarked on an 


ambitious planting programme of species 
of economic importance and of quick 
growing character. These plantations on 
maturity will prove to be an important 
source of raw material for wood-based 
industries which will accelerate the pace 
of industrialization in this Territory. 

Table 315 


.Area Planted 


Name of Species 

(’000 hectares) 

1967-68 1968-69 

Eucalyptus 

705.52 

998.93 

Teak 

579.75 

437.27 

Cashew 

265.80 

649.00 

Rubber 

6.00 

25.00 

Bamboo fintcrplanted 
with Eucalyptus) 

211.00 

20.00 

Casuarina 

10 00 

38 00 

Sawar 

— 

— 

Mango Jn Anjedive; 

— 

1.00 


Fisheries. Nature has endowed Goa with 
considerable marine and inland fisheries 
potential. This Territory has a 100 km 
coastline, 250 km long inland waterways 
and a number of small fresh water tanks 
cojjerinng an area of 100 hectares- The 
coast is full of creeks and estuaries provi¬ 
ding good shelter for fishing craft. The 
coastal and inshore waters of Goa are 
known to be lich in aquatic resources and 
shoals of mackerel and sardines regularly 
visit the shores. 

The marine tish production of Goa 
coast is estimated to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 20.000 to 22,000 tons per year. 
The catch consists of mackerels, sardines, 
prawns, seer fish, mullets, cat fishes, etc. A 
major portion of the fish catch comprises 
mackerels and sardines which form nearly 
70 per cent of the total fish production. 

Minerals. The discovery of bauxite 
deposits in Goa has given a new dimension 
to the mineral wealth of this Territory. 
Mineralogically the Goa bauxite is a tri¬ 
hydrate unlike the other bauxites of Indian 
origin. The chemical grades vary from the 
low metallic grade to a very pure chemical 
type. The intermediate grade is in good 
demand in foreign countries. 

Goa has long been known as a centre 
of mining—especially of iron ore. Some 
of the biggest industrial houses of India 
are located in Goa. In 1973, Goa exported 
iron ore valued at R$. 4S crores. For a 
small state, with a population of only eight 
lakhs, this performance is remarkable. 
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Table 316 
Ore Production 


(Tons) 



No. of 

Iron ore 

Ferro- 

Man¬ 

Year 

mines 

working 

Manganese 

ganese 

1962 

358 

5440491 

208581 

87754 

1963 

267 

5509438 

145726 

48341 

1964 

217 

6051925 

65564 

36065 

1965 

208 

6584061 

77236 

33286 

1966 

201 

6718151 

66689 

22102 

1967 

190 

6750511 

18485 

24297 

1968 

153 

6856480 

15716 

35698 


Power. The per capita consumption of 
eicctricty in the Territory was 9 kWh as 
compared with the all India figure of S8 
kWh in 1966-67. Since then, this figure 
IS said to have risen to over 82 kWh. 

At present there aic some 17 diesel 
plants with an installed capacity of 10 MW. 


Most of this power is utilized in the mining 
industry or for lighting in the bigger towns- 
The neighbouring States of Maharashtra 
and Karnataka have been supplying 
electricity to Goa. The electric power 
used in Daman and Diu is from the 
Gujarat Electricity Board- 

Industries. Before liberation, this Terri¬ 
tory had a neglected industrial complex 
consisting of a large number of rice, flour 
and oil mills, a few saw mills, workshops, 
soap manufacturing units, cashew fac¬ 
tories, brick manufacturing units, a tyre 
retreading unit and a carbon dioxide 
factory. 

Since liberation, Goa has made rapid 
strides in industry. Large scale industries 
like textile mills, pelletization plants, 
breweries, steel roiling mills, rubber fac¬ 
tories, fertiliser and pesticide units have 
come up in Goa. The leading industrial 
houses are mentioned below. 


Table 317 


Major Industries 


Name 

Place 

Capacity 

Capital Year 

(Rs.) starteil 

1 Chowgule & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

Pale, Usgao 

500,000 tonnes 

27.5 million 1967 

(Pelletization Plant) 

2 Chowgule Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
(Textile Mill) 

Xaldem, 

Quepcm 

25,000 spindles 

20 „ 1970 

3 Pilsner Breweries India 
Ltd. 

Arlem, Salsctte 

2,500 ml bcei 

13 „ 1970 

4 Goa Flour Mill 

Chicalim 

n. a. 

2 ,. 1967 

(Wheat Products) 

5 Goa Steel Rolling Mill 

Bicholim 

n. a. 

1-4 „ 1966 

(Steel Rolling) 

6 Curti Chemicals Pvt.Ltd. 

Curti, Ponda 

n. a. 

2.4 „ 1966 

(Potassium permanganate) 

7 Salgaoncar Industrial 

Cortalim 

A.G.90.00CU. ra. 

0.98 „ 1966 

Gases Pvt. Ltd.(Acctvlenc 


O G.1.50 cu.m. 

gas/Oxygen gas) 

8 Associated Breweries and 
Dlstilleries(Brewerics and 
Distilleries) 

Cortalim 

1.5 million btls 
of beer p.m. and 
12,000 btls- 
cashew brandy 
p. m. 

1-25 „ 1970 

9 Medowell & Co. Ltd. 

(Indian made foregin 

liquors) 

Betora 

0.750 mill. Us 

2.5 „ 1970 

10 Indian Hume Pipes & Co. 
Ltd- (R. C. C. pipes and 

Old Goa 

n. a 

n.a. The factory 
is being set 

poles) 


up 

11 Ciba of India Ltd. (Pesti¬ 
cides and formulations) 

Cortalim, Has 

1.296 tonnes of 
pesticides and 

1,986 tonnes of 
formulations 

28 miilion 1972 

12 Madras Rubber Factory 

Usgaon - Ponda 

3 lakh tyres and 
tubes per year 

n.a. 1973 
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Literacy and Education 

Goa, Daman and Diu together have 
a high rate of literacy with 44.75 per 
cent. 

Table 318 

Educational Institutions 1972-73 

No. of No. of Boys Girls 
Schools Pupils 

♦Primary 1,047 101.704 56,916 44,788 

* Middle 365 42,306 25,287 17,017 

* Secondary 193 31,507 19,376 12,131 

No. of Colleges 

Arts & Science 5 4,536 2,862 1,674 

Others 7 1,562 204 1,766 

University 
Post Graduates 

Centre, Panaji .. 174 115 59 

* FitJurcb arc for 1791-72. 

In 1973-74 enrolment of primary 
school children (6-11) has increased to 
about a lakh and forty five thousand, 
while Middle School admissions have gone 
up to about 30,000. The College admissions 
Jiave also grown from about 5,600 in 
72-'?3 to nearly 7,500 in 73-74. 

Table 319 


Newspapers 

(Dailies) 


Name 

Place if 
Publication 

Language 

Navhind 

Times 

Panaji 

English 

Nav Prabha 

e> 

Marathi 

Gomantak 

.. 

«« 

Rashtramat 

Margao 

»» 

O Herald 


Potruguese/ 

English 

Uzvadd 

Panaji 

Roman/ 

Konkani 

English 

Goa Monitor 




Tourism 

Handicrafts of Goa attract tourists 
from all parts of India and from foreign 
countries as well. Bicholim is famous for 
its brass work. The ivory carvings of 
Diu are well-known all over the country. 


LAKSHADWEEP 


Area: 32 sq. km. (includes 

uninhabited islands) 

Population: 

(1971 census) 31810 

Headquarters: Kavaratti 

Administrator: W- Shaiza 

Chief Justice:^ See Kerala 

History. The Laccadive, Mincoy and 
Amindivl islands (renamed as Laksha¬ 
dweep, with effect from 1-11-1973) 
constitute the smallest Union Territory 
in India. These Islands were part of the 
state of Madras until the reorganisation 
of States in 1956. On Ist November 
1956 they were constituted into a sepa¬ 
rate Union Territory. The islands 
were relatively undeveloped and 
had remained backward on account of 
their inaccessibility from the mainland. . 
They were declared as 'backward tracts, 

I Under Kerala High Court. 
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■inJer the Government of India Act 
IQ 19 and as “excluded Areas" under the 
liovernment of India Act 193S. On the 
i:()inmencement of the constitution, thc> 
viere declared as "Scheduled Areas" and 
^administered under the Fifth Schedule to 
the constitution. With the Islands being 
made into a union territory, the need 
for modernising the administrative set 
ifP including the judicial set up was rea¬ 
lised and two regulations called the 
Laccadive, Minicoyand Amindivi Islands 
Laws) Regulation and the Laccadive 
Minicoy and Aminidivi Islands (Civil 
Cvtunts) Regulation were promulgated 
far the Islands towards the end of 1965- 

Administration 

The Territory consists of an archi¬ 
pelago of coral islands and open reefs 
lying scattered in the Arabian sea, some 
200 to 400 kms oil the west of Kerala, 
'between 8" and 12" north latitude and 
71" and 74" east longitude. There are 
In all 27 islands of which 17 islands arc 
uninhabited. 

Table 320 


Area and Population 


Island 

Area {Sii. km) 

Population 

Minicoy 

4 4 

5342 

Kalpcni 

2.3 

3152 

Androth 

4.8 

5425 

Agalti 

2 7 

3155 

K avaratti 

.1.6 

4420 

'mini 

2.6 

4542 

kadmat 

3.1 

2416 

K-iltan 

1.6 

2046 

Chetlat 

1 0 

1200 

Ultra 

0.1 

112 


Total 31810 


The entire Union Territory has been 
v^livided into four Tahsiis. A Tahsildar 

in charge of each Tahsil with head¬ 
quarters at Minicoy, Androih, Kavaratti 
‘trid fAmini Islands. The four Sub Trea- 
'uries in the islands are attached to the 
four Tahslldar's olFiccs with Tahsildar as 
^ub Treasury Officer. The Amin and the 
'.iumastha in each island constitute the 
f’.isic revenue establishment. 

The President of India extended 126 
pre-Constitution* Acts to this Union 
Territory. Of these 60 Acts have been 
‘-'nforced already. Besides these Acts of 
fae Parliament, the President has pro- 
■ 'iilgated for this Union Territory, cer- 
L'-in regulations to carry on (1) Survey 
Operations (2) Co-operative movement 
(0. reforms. Settlement operations 

^Qd land revenue (4) Debt conciliation 


and grant of loans (5) Enforcement of 
Metric system of weights and measures 
(6) Registration of Births and Deaths (7) 
Protection of Scheduled Tribes against 
alienation of their landed properties to 
non-scheduled tribes (8) Constitution of 
Home Guards (9) Constitution of Civil 
and Criminal courts etc. 

Shri P. M. Sayeed who was the first 
elected member to Parliament was re¬ 
elected uncontested in the 1971 election. 
Advisory Committee associated with Home 
Minister, Advisoiy Council associated 
with Administrator and island and U. 
T. level National Integration councils 
constituted in this Union Territory assist 
the local administration and police to 
maintain law and order and to guard the 
security of the islands. 

Agriculture 

The staple products of the Territory 
are coconuts and coir. Coconut is the 
main crop of agricultural importance 
occupying the entire cultivable area of 
28SS hectares. The total palm population 
is 0.S6 millon with 0.4 million bearing 
trees. The average production is 7,420 
nuts per hectare per year with an average 
yield of SO nuts per palm which Is de¬ 
finitely more than average production 
figures of the major coconut producing 
countries. Fruit plants like Banana, 
Papaya, Guava, Sapota and some citrus 
varieties and drumstick plants are culti¬ 
vated in the coconut garden as inter¬ 
crops. Agricultural Demonstration farms 
of the Administration in all islands 
supply vegetables to people. 

The Islands produce copra, coir, 
jaggery, vinegar and fish- Trade in coiris 
monopoly of Administration and is being 
carried on as a welfare measure on a no - 
profit-no-loss basis, by bartering rice for 
coir. To prevent the exploitation of the 
Islanders, the entire copra produce is en¬ 
trusted to the Co-operative societies which 
were formed in all the Islands and they 
market it in mainland through Laccadive 
Co operative Marketing Federation. The 
average copra produced is about 1670 
tonnes per annum, of which 1500 tonnes 
are sold through Calicut and Mangalore 
markets. The remaining copra is crushed 
locally for edibie oil. 

Co-operation. 

There are 33 Co-op. Societies in all 
islands. The nine Supply and Marketing 
Co-op. Societies covering inhabited islands 
supply all essential items including rice, 
sugar and kerosene oil on ration cards at 
prices fixed by Aminlslration. There is no 
orivate trade in these commodities. 
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Power. 

Out of the ten inhabited islands, nine 
had been eleetriSed by April 1974. The 
remaining Island Bitra, the smallest island 
of this Union Territory, is expected to be 
electriGed during Sth Plan period. The 
installed capacity of the the generator sets 
in this Union Territory is 841.12 kW at 
the end of the year 1973-74. 

Industry. 

The main industry is the production 
of coir. The Coir Production Centre* 
Kadmat started under special employment 
programme produced 10.237 metric tonnes 
of Anjengo variety coir yarn. 0.98 metric 
tonnes of coir ropes and 193 nos. of mats 
giving employment to 27 females and 4 
males of this Union Territory. 

The Curled Fibre Factory at Androtb 
produced 24 tonnes of fibre and gives em* 
ploymcnt to sixteen labourers. The Hosiery 
factory Kalpcni gives employment to eight 
persons. The Unit produced 2550 nos. of 
various types of baniyans and drawers. 
Fish drying and gur making are also the 
leading industries providing employment 
to the islanders. The Handicraft Society 
established in 1974 started producing 
mounted coral flowers, fancy articles from 
coconut shells, etc. which are attracting 
visitors. 

Education. 

Education is free at all stages. Lak¬ 
shadweep, in spite of its backward condi¬ 
tions, has achieved a good rate of literacy 
with 43.66 per cent. 

The Territory has at present 42 edu¬ 
cational institutions, viz, one Junior College, 
one Higher Secondary School, Six High 
Schools, seven Senior Basic schools, 
twenty Junior Basic schools including Fee¬ 
der schools and seven Pre-Primary schools. 
The total enrolemcnt of students is 8092 
including 3300 girls. The number of teach¬ 
ers is 359. The number of students per 
teacher is 23. To encourage girls education, 
three S. B. Schools (One complete and 
two incomplete) and four J B. Schools 
arc functioning in this Union Territory. 
A separate girls section is functioning in 
High School Kalpeni. 

Ninety one students from various is¬ 
lands are . .udying for various courses on 
the mainland. Scholarships and full tution 
fees are awarded to students who take 
post-matric studies outside the Territory. 
Students residing in the hostels attached to 
institutions are allowed free boarding and 
lodging facilities instead of scholarships. 
Under haif-a-million Job progra mm e, 22 
candidates of the educated unemployed 


were deputed to undergo various training 
courses as detailed below: 

1. Librarian Training Course 9 

2. Typewriting 4 

3. Teachers Training Course 6 ^ 

4. Nursery Teachers 3 

Total 22 

Those who have completed the train¬ 
ing have been employed in the Administr¬ 
ation already. 

Health. Every inhabited island is 
having either a hospital or a Primary 
Health Centre with one or two Doctors, 
one Health Inspector each and other paru 
medical staff. They are also well equi¬ 
pped with medicines to be supplied free 

Veteribary. Dairy farm at Kavaratt* 
and Poultry farms at Kadmat, Androth. 
Minicoy and Kalpeni are suijplying milk ana 
eggs. All the remaining islands will be' 
covered in Sth Plan. 

N. E. S. Blocks: Four special type 
blocks cover the entire Union Terriotorv 
and locally recruited trained Village Level 
Workers are functioning in all islands. 

Trans^rt & Communications: Two 
ships maintain regular mainiand/island.s 
steamer service and launches/boats supple 
ment inter-island transport. 

Each island has a Wireless station of 
P&T Department. Kavaratii, Minicoy 
and Androth have local telephone exchan¬ 
ges. The Kavaratti (Headquarter) exchange 
is connected to Calicut by R/T link en¬ 
abling trunk calls to any place in India. 

Tourist facilities are being developed 

Harbour facilities. Lakshadweep Hc.r- 
bour Works is undertaking this work 
successfully in all inhabited islands. 


MIZORAM 


Atea: 

Population: 

Headquarters: 

Principal Languages: 
Main Religions: 

Lt. Governor: 

Chief Minister: 

Leg. Assembly Speaker: 
Chief Justice: 


23,980 sq. km. 

321.986 

Aizwal 

Mizo and English 
Tribal and 
Christian 
Shanti Priya 
Mukherjee 
Chalchhunga 
Thansanya 
See Assam. 


Mizoram^ in the local language means 
the Land of Mizos, Mizo itself means high¬ 
lander (mleperson and zo^hills or up¬ 
lands). Under the British administration, 
Mizoram was known as Lushal Hills Dis¬ 
trict. In 1954 by an Act of Parliament 
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the name was'changed to Mizo Hills Dis¬ 
trict. In 1972, when it was made into a 
Union Territory, it was named Mizoram. 

Physiography 

Mizoram occupies the north east 
corner of India. It is flanked by Bangla¬ 
desh and Tripura in the west and Chic 
Hills (Burma) in the cast and south. In 
'he north, it is bordered by Manipur and 
Assam. 

Mizoram is a land of hills. The hills 
lun in ridges from north to south' 
They have an average height of 900 
metres, the highest point being, the Blue 
Mountain (Peak) in the south, which 
uses to a height of 2165 metres. The 
hills are steep and cut apart by rivers, 
wliich have created deep gorges. The 
terrain, on the whole is mountainous, 
icxcept for low depressions amid hills, 
where wet cultivation is practised. 

Mizoram has a pleasant climate- 
gcnerally cool in summer and not very 
cold in winter. The hills of Mizoram, 
miercept the south west monsoon, causing 
heavy rains. The average rainfall, bet¬ 
ween May and September is 254 cm a 
\ear. Aijal in the north records an annual 
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railfall of 208 cm. while Lungicsh, in the 
south records 350 cm. 

History 

The Mizos belong to the Mongolian 
race. They seem to have settled at first in 
the Shan State of Burma. Two of the tribes, 
the Lushai and the Hmars, left Burma 
and moved westwards into India. They 
occupied the Lushai Hills. 

During the British administration, 
the Mizos raided British territories and 
even attacked fortified positions. The 
British army moved against the Mizos 
and occupied their territory. It was 
annexed to British India in 1891. In 1898, 
the entire Mizo territory, was formed 
into the Lushai Hills District and made 
a part of Assam. Although the Mizos 
were subjugated, the British did not inter¬ 
fere with their internal administration- 
The Mizo Chiefs carried on the day-to-day 
administration in the traditional manner. 

After 1959, Mizoram was rocked by 
two major occurrences - a famine and a 
rebellion. The famine was caused by the 
gregarious flowering of thorny bamboos- 
which occur at intervals of 40 to 50 
years. When bamboos flower the 
rats gorge themselves on the bamboo 
seeds, and multiply at incredible rates . 
They destroy all crops, thus causing famine. 
Tlie famine, in its turn, led to a rebellion 
in 1966. The rebellion was suppressed- 
By 1968, Mizoram returned to normal. 

The People. The Mizos are divided 
into various tribes —the Lushais, Pawis, 
Paithes, Raltesc, Phangis, Hmars, Kukis, 
Maras, Lakhers, etc. The Mizos came 
under the influence of Britisli Christian 
missionaries in the nineteenth century. 
Many of the Mizos became Christians. 
One beneficial result of missionary activity 
was the spread of education. The Mizo 
language had no script of its own. The 
missionaries introduced the Roman script 
for Mizo language and started teaching 
English also. The cumulative result was a 
high percentage of literacy 50.9 per cent, 
which is surpassed in India only by Chandi¬ 
garh, Kerala and Delhi. Some of the tribes 
are more educated than the others -the 
Lushais, for instance showed a liteiacy 
percentage of 86. The majority of the 
tribes are Christians and speakMizo and 
English. But some tribes on the border, 
like the Chaikmas are Buddhist and 
speak Bengali' 

'.Administration 

Mizoram has a single rbamber legi¬ 
slature coUsisting of 30 members. Mizoram 
has three districts. They are Mizo Hills, 
Luoghleb and Chhimtui. 
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Economic Structure 

Land is the common property of the 
village and individuals have no separate 
holdings. Recently, however lands; are 
being assigned to individuals, so as to 
organise terrace-farming and orchard 
plantations. 

The geneial agricultural practice Is 
jhumming or shifting cultivation. This is 
being steadily discouraged and people are 
being persuaded to take to modern farming. 

Agriculture. Over 87 per cent of the 
people of Mizoram are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. In the hill slopes, maize 
and paddy are cultivated. Other crops 
grown are pulses, sugar-cane, chillies, 
ginger, tobacco, vegetables, turmeric, pota¬ 
toes, bananas and pineapples. Shift culti¬ 
vation is ordinarily practised. The pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains came to] 37,232 
tonnes in 1970-71. 

Forests cover 20 per cent of the geo¬ 
graphical area. Important forest products 
are timber, bamboo, cane and agar. 

Power. The total installed capacity in 
November 1971 was 891 kW which is ex¬ 
pected to be 2,391 kW in due course. 

Industry. There is no major industry 
in Mizoram. Handloom and handicrafts 
are the only cottage Industries. 

Education 

Almost every village has a government 
or a private school offering education 
from standards I to III In vernacular and 
English. As on June 30, 1972 over 90 
per cent of the children of school going 
age attend schools. There are about 53,000 
students in the primary schools. The 
Territory has 143 M,E. schools, 38 high 
schools and three colleges. 


PONDICHERRY 


Area: 

Population: 

Principal Langiiagr-i: 
Capital: 

Lieut. Governor:^ 
Leg. Assembly 
Speaker', 

Chief Justice'.* 


480 sq km. 
471,701 

Tamil and I'rench 
Pondicherry 
Cheddi Lai 

M. L Seivaraj 
See Tamil Nadu. 


Historical Background 

The Territory of Pondicherry com¬ 
prises the French enclaves of Pondicherry, 
Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam which lie 
scattered in South India. Pondicherry, the 

Pondicherry came under President's rule 
on Jan. 3. 1974. 

♦ Un‘^er Madras High Court. 


capital of the Territory was once the 
original headquarters of the French ir 
India. Since 1903 Pondicherry has suffered 
vicissitudes of fortune such as no othci 
Territory in India has suffered. The Dutch 
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aptured Pondicherry from the l-rench in 
693. It was restored to the French in 
(r'l. The English captured Pondicherry 
n 1761, restored it in 176S, retook it in 
778. restored it a second time in 1785, 
L)ok it back a third time in 1793 and 
loaily restored it to the French in 1814- 
Die French Government transferred the 
't' facto government of the French en- 
lavcs in India to the Government of India 
tn Nov. 1, 1954. 

Administration 

Pondicherry is directly administered by 
he Government of India through a Lt. 
rovernor appointed by the President of 
ndia. 

Legislature. Pondicherry has a unica- 
icral legislature-the Legislative Assembly- 
onsisting of 30 members. 

The Territory is divided into four 
jstricts of which only two, Pondicherry 
nd Karaikal have any mentionable size. 
Lven this is insigniiicant compared to the 
istricts in other States and Territories, 
’he districts of Pondicherry are in fact 
oastal enclaves once possessed by the 
reach and are geographically far removed 
•om one another. 

Table 321 

Uitrict Area Popu- Hcati- 

(sq. km.) lotion qiiarti rs 
0971 
census) 

Karaikal 161 100042 Karaikal 

Mahe 9 23134 Mahe 

Pondicherry 290 340240 Pondicherry 
Yanam 20 8291 Yanam 

Economic Structure 

The Territory of Pondicherry is made 
p entirely of coastal plains. As such, 
Imost the whole area of land is put 
Oder cultivation- There are no forests or 
lountain land. 

Agriculture. Nearly 45 per cent of ihe 
ODulation of Pondicherry is engaged in 
rriculture and other allied pursuits. Paddy 
the main food crop. Other crops grown 
small quantities are jowar, bajra and 
uze. Sugar-cane and oilseeds are the 
incipal cash crops. 

I Table 322 

Classification of Area 

(In hectares) 
Description 1971-72 1972-73 

Total area according 

to village papers 46,822 46,822 

Torests — — 

Land not available 

for cultivation 11,002 10,952 


4 Other uncultivated land 



excluding fallows 

3,146 

3,202 

5 

]■ allow land 

1,253 

1,853 

6 

7 

Net area sown 

Area sown more than 

31,421 

30,815 


once 

23,064 

21,405 

8 

Total cropped area 

54,485 

52.220 

Sourcei Bureau of Statist 
Pondicherry, 

ICS and Evaluation, 


Table 323 

Area Under Irrigation 



Sources 1971-72 

1972 73 

1 

Canals 

11,026 

11,048 

2 

Tanks 

5,490 

4.835 

3 

Tube wells 

9,611 

10,404 

4 

Ordinary wells 

1 

1 

5 

Other sourcest* 

204 

218 

6 

Total area irrigated 
(Net) 

2t.,332 

26,506 

7 

Area irrigated more 
than once 

15,566 

14,279 

8 

Gross area irrigated 

41,898 

40,785 

U 

Soring channels, ponds, 

etc. arc 

included 


in other sources. 


Source: Bureau of Statistics und Evaluation, 
Pondicherry. 

Table 324 

Area Under Crops Irrigated 

(Irt hectares) 
Crops 1971-72 1972-73 

I Food Crops 


Paddy 32,566 31,842 

Ragi 2.373 2,603 

Other millets 409 232 

Total cereals 35,348 34,677 

filackgram 3 

Other pulses — 2 

Total pulses' 3 2 

Total foodgrains 35,351 34,678 

Chillies 90 92 

Sugarcane 1 ,54 5 1,624 

Plantains 160 159 

Tapioca 474 457 

Other food crops 389 413 

Total food crops 38,009 37,424 

II Non-Food Crops 

Cotton 236 790 

Groundnut 3,458 2,385 

GingeHy 97 91 

0\her non -food crops 98 95 

Total tfQD'food crops 3,889 3,361 

Grand Total 41,898 40,785 


Source: Bureau nf Statistics and Evaluation 
Pondicherry. 
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Tabic 325 


Animal Husbandry 
(Livestock census 1972) 


Cattle 

Buffaloes 

Bovine 

Sheep 

Coats 

Horses and Ponies 
Donkeys 

Camels, Pigs, etc. 
Total Livestock 
Poultry 
Ducks 

Other poultry 
Total poultry 


89,602 

12,110 

101,712 

7,056 

41,731 

61 

195 

1,891 

152,646 

173,043 

'i,526 

774 

180,343 


Source; Abstract of Statistics Pondicherry 
1971-72. 


Fisheries. Pondicherry and the other 
regions, being situated on the sea coast, the 
Territory has great potential for marine 
fishing- All varieties of marine lish are 
included in the catches- cels, catfish, oil 
sardine, other sardine, anchovies, perches, 
mullets, ribbon lish, pomfrets, mackerels, 
seer lish, tunnies, silver bellies etc. 

Table 326 


Estimates of Marine Fish Production 

(In Quintals) 


Region 

1970 

197/ 

1972* 

Pondicheri y and 




Karaikal 

106,240 

104.530 

96.170 

Mahe 

32,133 

30,179 

27,950 

Yanam 

6,596 

10,737 

4,620 

Total 

144,969 

145,446 

128,740 

Estimates of 

Inland ! 

Fish Production 

Pondicherry 

2,090 

1,908 

2,190 

Karaikal 

807 

1,120 

1,270 

Mahe 

... 

... 

... 

Yanam 

889 

908 

810 

Total 

3,786 

3,936 

4,270 

* Provisional 




Source: Abstract of 

Statistics, 

Pondh 


cherry: 1971 72. 

Power. Theic arc no power generation 
projects in the Territory. Pondicherry had 
72 electrified villages in 1951. Now all 
the 353 villages in the Territory have been 
electrified. For irrigation, the Territory 
had installed 5,350 sets/tube wells as in 
March 1972. 


Table 327 
Power * 

{Lakhs of kWh) 
Item 1970 1971 1972 

Electricity purchased 879.84 963.39 1012.!^ 
„ sold 757.97 827.87 875.25 

Industry. There are no heavy industries 
or mining enterprises in the Territory. All 
industries are consumer oriented. Textiles, 
sugar, electrical appliances, camphor, 
leather goods, wooden articles and cycle 
parts are the main Industries of the Union 
Territory of Pondicherry. 

Table 328 


Industry * 

Item 1970 1971 

Cotton textiles: 

Spindles installed No 121,578 121,566 

Looms installed „ 2,669 2,693 

Production of cotton ' 

yarn ’000 kg. 1,105 1,067 

Production of cloth 

’000 Metres 4,392 5,042 

Daily average number of 
workers employed. No- 7,642 8,240 


* Source: Abstract of Statistics, Pondi¬ 
cherry: 1971-72. 

Table 329 

> Literacy and Education 

Pondicherry has a good percentage of 
literacy—46.02 per cent. 


Number of Institutions 


Type of 1970- 

1971- 

institutions 

A. Ccneral Education: 

71 

72 

Colleges 

7 

7 

High Schools 

46 

47 

Middle Schools 

81 

82 

Primary Schools 

259 

267 

Nursery Schools 

47 

49 

Total A 

B. Professional. Technical 
and Special Education: 

4t0 

45i 

Medical College 

1 

1 

School for Nursing 

1 

1 

Teachers Training Centres 

2 

2 

Polytechnic 

1 

1 

Junior Technical School 
School for Embroidery, 
Needle work and Dress 

1 

I 

making 

Pre-Vocational Training 

1 

1 

Centres 

4 

4 

School for the Blind 
School for the Deaf and 

1 

1 

Dumb 

1 

1 

Schools for Adults 

52 

40 

Total B 

65 

53 

Grand Total A and B 

505 

505 
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President: Fakhruddin AH Ahmed, 
Ra<:htrapathi Bhavan, New Delhi~4- 

Vice President: B. D. Jatti, 6-Maulana 
Arad Road, New Delhi-1. 

MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 
(as on 31-12-1974) 

Smt. Indira Gandhi: Prime Minister. 
Minister of Atomic Energy, Electronics & 
Space. 

Y. B. Chavan: Finance. 

.lagjivan Ram: Defence. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: External Affairs- 

Dev Kanta Borooah: Petroleum & 
i^hemicals. 

D. P. Dhar: Planning. 

Umashankar Dikshit: Home Affairs. 

H. R. Gokhale: Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs. 

Keshav Deo Malaviya: Steel and 
Mines. 

T. A. Pai: Heavy Indus^iy. 

K- Raghu Ramaiah: Parliamentry 
.MTairs. 

Raj Bahadur: Tourism & Civil 
Aviation- 

K. Brahmananda Reddv: Communi- 
jcations. 

Bhola Paswan Shastri: Works & 
Housing. 

Dr. Karan Singh: Health & I-'amily 
Planning. 

C. Subramaniam: Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Science and Technology. Will 
told temporarily additional charge of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Kamalapati Tripathi: Shipping and 
|ransport. 

I MINISTERS OF STATE 
■ Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya: 
v>mmmerce. 

I Mohan Dharia: Planning. 

I K. R. Ganesh: Finance. 

P I. K. Oujarl: Information & Broad* 
■sting. 

I R. K. Khadilkar: Supply & Rehabili- 
Ition. 

I Shah Nawaz Khan: Petroleum and 
vemicals. 

I Dr. (Smt.) Sarojini Mahishi; Law, 
■stice and Company Affairs. 


B. P. Maurya: Agriculture. 

Om Mehta: Parliameni;iry AHairsand 
Works and Housing 

Ram Niwas Mirdlia: Home Affairs and 
Department of Personnel. 

Prof. S. Nurul llassaii: Education, 
Social Welfare and Culture. 

K. C. Pant: Irrigation iSc Power and 
will also assist the Prime Minister in 
Parliamentary work relating to the Depart¬ 
ments of Atomic Energy, Electronics & 
space ■ 

K. V. Raghunatha Reddy: Labour. 

Annasahib P. Shindc: Agriculture. 

Vidya Charan Shiikin: Defence 
Production 

Prof. Shcr Singh: Communications. 

Surendra Pal Singh: External Affairs. 

Deputy Ministers 

Ziaur Rahman Aiis.'iri: Industrial 
Development- 

Bedabrata Barun: Law, Justice and 
Company AlTairs. 

KonUajji Basappa: Health and Family 
Planning- 

A. C. George: Commeicc. 

Subudh Chandra llansda- Steel and Mines. 

A. K. Kisku: Health & Family 

Planning. 

F. H. Mohsin: Home Affairs. 

Pranab Kumar Miikhcrjec: Shipping 

and Transport. 

Arvind .Nelam: Education Social 
Welfare and Culture. 

.lagannatli Pabadia: Communications. 

.lanaki Ballav Patnaik: Defence- 

Sukhdev Prasad: Steel and Mines. 

Prof. Sidheshwar Prasad: Irrigation 
and Power. 

Mohd. Shafi Qureshi: Railways- 

Smt. Siishila Rohatgi: Finance. 

B. .Shankaranand: Parliamentary 

Affairs. 

Dalbr Singh: Heavy Industry. 

Dharam Bir Sinha: Information and 
Broadcasting. 

Kedar Nath Singh: Parliaraentdry 
Affairs. 

G. Venkatswamy: Supply and 

Rehabilitation. 

Balgovind V'erma. Labour. 
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D. P. Yadav: Education, Social Wel¬ 
fare and Culture. 

DEFENCE SERVICES 
Supremt Commander: President of India 
Chief of Army Staff: Gen. G. G. Bewoor 
Chief of Naval Staff: Admiral S. N. 

Kohli. 

Chief of Air Staff: Air Chief Marshal 

O. P. Mehra. 

SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 

Chief Justice: Justice A. N. Ray 

Judges: „ P. Jagan Mohan 

iReddy 

„ D. G Palekar 

„ H. R. Khanna 

K. K- Mathew 
,, M. H. Beg 

„ Y- V. Chandrachud 

„ A. Alagiriswamy 

„ V. R> Krihna Iyer 

„ P. N. Bhagwati 

„ P K Goswamv 

R. S. Saikaria 

STATE WISE LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF LOK SABHA 


(As on 31-12-1974) 
Abbreviations 


Akali Dal 

All Parly Hill Leadv‘''s 

,\k. Dl.* 

Conference 

APIILC 

Anna DMK 

ADMK 

Bharatiya Kraitii Dal 

BKD 

Congress 

C(tng 

Congress ^Opposition) 

Cong-O 

Communist Party of India 
Communist Party of India 

CPI 

(Maixist) 

Dravida Munnetra 

CPI M 

Kazhagam 

DMK 

Forward Bloc 

IB 

Forward Bloc Marxist'■ 

FB. Marx. 

Independent 

Ind. 

Jana Sangh 

JS 

Kerala Congress 

KC 

Manipur People’s Party 

MPP 

Mizo Union Party 

MUP 

Muslim League 

ML 

Peasent Workers Party 

PWP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PSP 

Republican 

Rep. 

Revolut’onary Socialist Party 
Sainputna Maharashtra 

RSP 

Samity 

SMS 

Socialist Party 

SP 

Socialist Party .Lohiawadi) 

SP (L) 

Swatanira 

Swa 

Telengana Praja Samlti 

TPS 

Unattached 

UA 

United Democratic front 

UDF 


United Indepenpent 
Parliamentary Group UIPG 

Scheduled Caste SC 

Scheduled Tribe ST 

OFFICERS OF THE LOK SABHA 

Speaker: Dr. G. S Dhlllon 

Dy. Speaker: G. G- Swell 

Secretary 

General: S. L, Shakdher 

1. STATES 

ANDHRA PRADESH—41 

Rajagopalarao Boddepalli (Cong) Cl—19, 
Pandara Park, New Delhi-11. . 
Biddika Satyanarayana (Cong) 123, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-Il. 

K Narayana Rao (Cong) 123, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

P. V. G. Raju (Cong) C—1/16, Pandain 
Park, New Delhi-11. 

Smt B. Radbabai Ananda Rao (Cong) 
42, North Avenue, New Delhi-I. 

S. R. A. S. Appalanaidu (Cong) 13 E, Fer- 
ozeshah Road, New Delhi-1. 

M. S. Sanjeevi Rao (Cong) 3, Electric 
Lane, New Delhi-1, 

S. B. P. Pattabhi Rama Rao (Cong) 
5, Balwant Rai Mehta Lane, New 
Delhi-1. 

B S Murtliy Cong) 5, Ashoka RoaeV 
New Delhi-1. 

M. T. Raju (Cong^ 22, South Avenue. 
New Delhi-11. 

K Suryanarayana (Cong) 178, North \ 
Avenue, New Delhi-1, 

Maganti Ankineedu (Cong) 7, Ferozeshah 
Rood, New Delhi-1. 

Dr, K. L. Rao (Congi 7, Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi-11. 

Nageswararao Meduri (Cong't 164, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

P. Ankineedu Prasadarao (Cong) 2, Pt. 

Pant Marg, New Delhi-1, * 

K Raghuramiiah (Cong) 14, Ashoks 
Road, New Delhi-1 • 

Maddi Sudarsanam (Cong) 7, Windsor 
Place, New Delhi-1. 

P. V. Reddy (Cong) 162, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

D. Kamikshaiah (Cong) 62, North Avenue. 
New Delhi-1 • 

T Bilakri'ihniah (Cong) 11, North Avenue 
New 

P Narasimha Reddy (Cong) 35, North, 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

P. Parthasarathy (Cong) 1, Jantar-Mantar 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Y. Eswara Reddy (CPI) 24, Janpath 
New Delhi-1. 

P. Bayapa Reddy (Cong) 167-169, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1, 
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p. Antony Reddi (Cong) 213, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 
iC. Kodanda Rami Reddy (Cong) 169, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-11, 
f’. Venkatasubbaiah (Cong) 25, Canning 
p Lane. New Delhi-1. 

M. Bheeshmadev (Cong) 206, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

.1. Ramesbwar Rao (Cong) 27, Cannig 
Lane, New Delhi-1. 

Or. G. S. Melkote (Cong) 213, Vithalhhai 
Patel House, New Dclhi-l, 

VI. M. Hashim (Cong) 73, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

G. Venkatswamy (Cong's 24, Akbar 
Road, New Delhi-11 
Vlallikarjun (Cong'i 12 C, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

M. Ram Gopal Reddy Congs 314, Vithal- 
bhai Patel House, New Delhi-1 
P. Ganga Reddy 'Cong) 214, Vithal- 
r bhai Patel House. New Delhi-1. 

V. Tulsiram ^Cong) 91, South Avenue, 

New rOelhi-ll. 

M. Satyanaryao Rao (TPSi 52, .South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

S. B. Giri (TPS) 219, North A%enuc. 
New Delhi-1. 

Srat. T. Lakshmi Kanthamma (Cong) 
82, North Avenue, New Delhi-I, 

K Ramkrishna Reddy (Cong) 161, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

B- N. Reddy ^CPl-M) 312, Vithaibhal 
Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

ASSAM -14 

Noorul Huda tCPI-M) 421, Vithaibhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1 
Nihar Laskar (Cong) 27, North Avenue 
New Delhi 1. 

Biren Engii (Cong) 172, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-li. 

VIoinul Haque Choudhary 4, Motilal 
Nehru Marg. New Delhi-11. 

Dharni Dhar Basumatari 54. South 
^ Avenue, New Delhi-Jl 
I’. A. Ahmed 'Cong'i 1, Willingdon 
Crescent, New Delhi-1. 

Dinesh Chandra Goswami 51, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11- 
Dharni Dhar Das (Cong) 171, South 
Avenue, New Delhl-II. 

Kamala Prasad (Cong) 97, North Avenue, 
New Dellii-l. 

L. D. Kotoki (Cong; J7, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Bedabrata Barua (Cong) 9, Thyagaraja 
, Marg, NewDelbi-ll 
Tarun Qogoi (Cong) 76, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1 

Biswanarayan Shastri (Cong) 65, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Robin Kakoti (Cong) 61, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1 


BIHAR—53* 

Bbola Raut (Cong) 11, Mcena Bagh, 
New Delhi’ll. 

Bibhuti Mishra (Cong) 20, Ourdwara 
Rakabganj Road, New Delhi-1- 

Pandit D. N. Tlwary (Cong) 7, Raisina 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Mohammad Yusuf (Cong) 24. Rakabganj 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Ramshekbar Prasad Singh fCong) 9, 
Windsor Place, New Dclhi-l. 

Ram Deo Singh (SP) 30-A, Atul 
Grove Road, New Dclhi-l. 

K. M. “Madhukar” (C P I) 16, North 
Avenue, New Deihi-i. 

Digvijaya Narain Singh (Cong- O) 12, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad Road, New 
Delhi-1. 

Nawal Kishore Sinha (Cong) 18, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad Road, New Delhi-1. 

N. P. Yadav (Cong) 6, Windsor Place, 
New Dclhi-t. 

Hari Kishore Singh (Cong) 41, Meena 
Bagh, New Delhi-II. 

Bhogendra Jha (CPI; 10, Windsor Place, 
New Delhi-I. 

Jagannath Mishra (Cong) 32, North Ave¬ 
nue, New Delhi-I. 

Yamuna Prasad Mandai .Cong't 14 D 
Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-1. 

Ram Bhagat Paswan ^Cong) 105, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11, 

Chiranjib Jha (Cong) 199, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

R. P. Yadav (Cong) 20, North Avenue, 

New Delhi-I. 

Tulmohan Ram (Cong! 34, Giirdwara 
Rakabganj Rd. New De!hi-1. 

Md. Jamilurrahman (Cong) 14, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-I. 

Mohammad Tahir '’Cong) 142, North 
Avenue. New Delhi !. 

G. P. Yadav (JS) 201, Vithaibhai Patel 
House, New Delhi-1. 

Yogesh Ch. Murniu (Cong) 174, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11 

Jagdish Narain Mandai (Cong) 156, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

S. C. Besra (Cong) 6, Dr. Bishamber 

Das Road, New Delhi-1. 

Madhu Limaye fSP; 12, Gurudwara 
Rakabganj Road, New Delhi-1. 

Bhagwat Jha Azad (Cong; 7, Ashoka 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

D. P. Yadav (Cong) 6. Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi-Il. 

Bhola Manjhi (CPL 43, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Shiv Shanker Prasad Yadav (UA) 4, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Shyamnandan Mishra (Cong—O; 24, 
Dr. Rajendra Pd. Road, New Delhi-1, 


* One seat vacant. 
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Siddheshwar Prasad (Cong,) 10, Akbar 
Road, New DelbI-11 

Dharam Bir Sinha (Cong) 17, Akbar 
Road, New Deihi-11. 

Ramavatar Shastri (CPI) 208, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

B. R. Bhagat (Cong) 10, Raisina Road, 
New DeIhi-1. 

Anant Prasad Sharma (Cong) 98, 
Shahjahan Road, New Delhi-Il- 

Sheo Pujan Shastri (Cong) 201, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Jagjivan Ram (Cong) 6, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

Satyendra Narayan Sinha (Cong—O) 

28, Akbar Road, New DelhI-11. 

Chandra Shekhar Singh (CPI) 60, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Sukhdeo Prasad Verma (Cong) 110, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Ishwar Chaudhry (.IS) 28, Meena Bagh, 
New Deli>i-Il. 

Shankar Dayal Singh (Cong) 43, Meena 
Bagh, New Delhi-11. 

Chapaicndu Bhattacharyyia (Cong) 89, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1- 

R. N. Sharma (Cong) 139, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1, 

Damodar Pandey (Cong) 38, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

P. K Ghosh (Cong) 28, Giirdware Ra-^ 
kabganj Road, New Delhi-1. 

Sardar Swaron Singh Sokhi (Cong' 6, 
Meena Bagh, New Delhi-11 • 

M. S. Purty (UIPC) 126, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-H. 

N. r. Iforo (DIPC) 176, South Ave¬ 

nue, NcwDclhi-lI. 

Karlik Oraon (Cong) 15. Canning Lane, 
New DolhI-11. 

Kunmari Kamala Kurnari (Cong) 118, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

GU.IARAT—24 

Dr. Mahipatray Mehta (Cong) 69, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Rasikinl Pankh (Cong) 3, V'erozeshah 
Road, New Dellii-1. 

Aravind M. Patel (Cong) 188, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

D. P. Jadeja tCong) 101-103, South 
Avenue, Now Delhi-11. 

N. R Vekaria tCong) 169, South Ave¬ 
nue, New Delhi-11, 

Dr. Jlvraj Mehta (Cong) 73, Bharti 
Nagar, New Delhi-3 

Prasannbhai Mehta (Cong—O) 184, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

H. M. Patel (Swa ) D-11/251, 
Vinay Marg, New Dclhi-11. 

P. C>. Mavalankar (UA) 50, Western 
Court, New Delhi-1. 


Somchand Solanki (Cong—O) 116, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Natwarlal Patel (Cong) 145, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1- 

Khemchandbhai Chavda (Cong—O). 

2, Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-ly-w 

Popatlal M, Joshi (Cong) 26, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Kurnari Manibcn Vallabhbhai Pate^ 
(Cong—O) 405, Viihalbhai Pate* 
House, New Dclhi-1. 

Bhaljibhai Ravjibhai Parmar (Cong—O) 
83, North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Piloo Mody (Swa) 2, Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi-3. 

D. D. Deasi (Cong) 22, .lanpath. New 
Delhi-1. 

Pravinsinh Solanki iCong--0) 17, 
Canning Lane, NewDeihi-l. 

Fatesinghrao Gaekwad (UAj 7, Duplek 
Lane, New DcIhi-1!. '' 

Prabhudas Patel (Cong. 20, South Ave¬ 
nue, New Delhi-11. 

Morarji R. Dssai (Cong -O) 5. 

Dupleix Road, New Deh)i 11. 

Amai'sinh Chau'dhari (Cong) 17, North 
Avenue. New Delhi-l. 

Nanubhai N Patel tCong —O) 176, 
North Avenue, New Dclhi-I. 

HARYaNA—9 

Ch. Ram Prakash Cong) 14 B. Ferozeshah 
Road, NcwDclhi-1. 

M. R. Sharma (Cong' 71, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

(; L Nanda (Cong) 5, Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi-H. 

Mukhtiar Singh Malik (JS- 64, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Shcr Singh (Cong) 3, Hastings Road, 
New Dehti-IL 

Tayyab Hussain (Congy 11, Mahadev, 
Road, New Delhi-1 ' 

Birender Singh Rao (UA) .3,'AB Purana 
Quilla Rood, New Dclhi-3, 

Mani Ram Godara (Cong) 12 D, Feroze¬ 
shah Road, New Delhi-1. 

Dalbir Singh 'Cong) 7, Tughlak Road, 
New DelhiI-l. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH—4 

Partap Singh (Cong) 39, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Virbhadra Singh (Cong) 23, Feroze Shah 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Vikram Mahajan (Cong) 47, Friends 
Colony. New Delhi-14. 

Narain Chand Parashar (Cong) 21, North 
Avenue. New Delhi 1. 
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JAMMU & KASHMIR—6 

Sycd Ahmed Aga (Cong) C'I/12, Paodara 
Park. New Delhi-1. 

S- A. Shamim (UA) 27, Mahadev Rond, 
New Delhi-1. 

„pMohd. Shah Qureshi (Cong) 13, Ashoka 
Road, New Delhi-1 

Kushok Bakula (Cong) 26, Janpath, New 
Delhi-1 

Dr. Karan Singh (Cong) 3, Nyaya Marg 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi-2I. 

Inder J. Maihotra (Cong) 9, Meena B.igh 
New Delhi-11. 

KARNATAKA—27 

Shankar Dev (Cong) 56, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1 

S. R. Reddy (Cong) 29, Western Court, 
New D(^hi-1. 

Pampan Oowda (Cong) 175, South Avenue 
New Delhl-Il. 

Sldrameshwar Swamy (Cong) 76, South 
Avenue, New Dclhi-11. 

Dr. V. K. R- Varadaraja Rao (Cong) 8, 
Lodi Estate, New Delhi-3- 

Kondaiji Bassappa (Cong) 90, Shahjahan 
Road, NewDclhi-lI. 

K.. Lakkappa (Cong) 156, South Avenue, 
New Delhl-11. 

K. Malianna (Congi 45, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-Il. 

G. Y. Krishnan (Cong' I2P, Noiih 

Avenue. New Del hi-1. 

”M V. Krishnappa (Cong) 15, Winds(tr 

Place, New Delhi-1. 

K. Hanumanthaiya (Cong) 12, Teen 

Murti Marg, New Delhi-11. 

C. K. Jaffer Sharief (Congi 86, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

K Chikkalingiah (Cong' 34, Western 
Court, New Delhi-1. 

S. M. Siddayva (Cong) 4(i, North Avenue, 

New Delhi-1. 

Tulsidas Dasappa (Cong) 215, North 

Avenue, New Delhi-1, 

'K. K. Shetty (Coug) 11, Windsor Place, 
New Dclhi-1. 

P. Ranganath Shenoy (Cong) 145, South 
Avenue, New Ddhi-11. 

Nuggeballi Shivappa (Cong' 189, South 
Avenue. New Delhi-11, 

D. B. Chandre Gowda (Cong) 152, South 

Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

T. V. Chandrashekharappa Veerabasappa 
(Cong) 24, South .Avenue, New' 
Delhl-11. 

Balakrishna Venkanna Naik (Cong) 32, 
‘ Western Court, New Delhi-1. 

F. H. Mohsin (Cong) 6, Janpath, New 
Delhi-1. 

Or. Sarojini Mahishi (Cong) 3, Safdarjang 
Road. New Delhi-11. 

A. K. Kotrashetti (Cong) 179, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 


B. Shankaranand (Cong) 10, Hastings 

Road, New Dcthi-ll. 

S. B. Patil (Cong) 84, North Avenne, 
New Delhi-1. 

B 1'. Choudhari vCong) 67, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11 

KERALA—19'* 

Ramachandran Kadannappalli (Cong) 140, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

C. K. Chandrappan (CPI) 87, South 
Avenue, New Delhi 11. 

K. P. Unnikrishnan (Cong) C 1I/-30, 
Tilak Marg, New Delhi-1, 

Ebrahim Sulainian Sait (ML) 30, West¬ 
ern Court, New Delhi-1. 

C. H. Mohamed Koya (ML) 12. West¬ 
ern Court, New Delhi-1. 

M. K. Krishnan (CPI M) 185, South 
Avenue, New Dclhi-11. 

A. K. Gopalan, (CPI Mi 4, Ashoka Road 
New Delhi-]. 

C. Janardhanao (CPI) 8.5, South Avenue, 
New Delhi 11. 

A C. George fCong) 34, Prithvi Raj 
Road, New Delhi-11. 

Dr. Henry Austin (Cong) 64, Lodhi 
Estate. New Delhi-3. 

C M Stephen (Cong) 17. Janpath, New 
Dclhi-1. 

M M .loscph (KC) South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

Vaikcy George (KCi 10, South Ave¬ 
nue, New Dcllii-I]. 

K. Balakrjshnan (RSP; 68, South Ave¬ 
nue, New Drlhi-ll. 

R. Balakrishna Pillai (KCi 95, Shajaha 
Rtiad, New Delhi 11, 

Srat. Bhargavi Tbankappan (CPI) 86. 
South Avenue, New Delhi-] 1. 

N. Sreekantan Nair (RSP) 17, Windsor 

Place, New Delhi-1. 

Vayalar Ravi (Cong) 144, North Ave 
nuc. New Delhi-1. 

MADHYA PRADESH—37 

Hukam Chand Kachwai (JS) 19. Wind¬ 
sor Place, New Delhi-1. 

Smi. V.R. Scindia (JS,/ 37, Rajpur Road, 
New Delhi-6 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee (JS) 1, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Madhavrao Scindia (J.S) 37, Rajpur 

Road, Delhi-1, 

Nathu Ram Ahirwar (Cong) J92, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Narcndra Singh (JS) 79, South Avenue, 
New Delhl-11. 

Mariand Singh fUlPG) 82, South 
Avenue New Dclhi-1. 

DhanlShah Pradhan (UIPG) 112, South 
Avenue, New Delhi Jl. 

* One Seat Vacant. 
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Rana Bahadur Singh (UIPG) 84, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Babunath Singh (cong) 25, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Umed Singh Rathia IS, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Bhagatram Rajaram Manbar (Cong) 209, 
North Avenue, NewDclhi-1. 

R. G, Tiwari (Cong) 33, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi-1. 

Sbrikrishna Agrawal (Cong) C-11/47, Tilak 
Marg,Ncw Delhi-11. 

Vidya Charan Shukla (Cong) 1, Race 
Course Road, NewDclhi-11. 

Arvind Netam (Cong) 18, Ashoka Road, 
New Delhi-1. 

Lanabodar Baliyar (Cong) 111, South 
Avenue. New Delhi-11 • 

Chandulal ChandrakarfCong) 58-A,Ashoka 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Ramsahai Pandey (Cong) 14, Talkatora 
Road, New Delhi.!. 

C. D Gautam (Cong) 105, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

M. G. Uikey (Cong' 127, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

V. Shanker Giri (Cong) Rashtrapati Bha- 
van. New Delhi.11. 

Smt. Sahodrabai Rai 'Cong 148, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

G. S. Mishra (Cong) 6, Gurdwara Rakab- 
ganj Road, New Delhi-1 

N K. P. Salve (Cong) 4, Duplcix Lane, 
New Delhi-1 J. 

Chaudhary Nitiraj Singh I'Cong) 11, Race 
Course Road, New Delhi-11- 

Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma iConjg) 2, 
Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi-1. 

R. N. Goenka (UIPG) C/o The Indian 
Ex[<ress Building, Bahadurshah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-l. 

Jagannathrao Joshl (JS) 30, Dr. R. P 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Phool Chand Verraa (JSj 146, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Ram Singh Bhai (Cong) 514, Vithalhhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-l. 

B. S. Chowhan (JS) 188, Rouse Avenue, 
New Delhi-l. 

G. C. Dixit (Cong) 161, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1, 

R. V. Bade (JS; 56, South Avenue, New 

Delhi-Il. 

Bbagirath Bhanwar (SP) 214. North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l 

Dr. Laxminarayan Pandeya (JS) 154, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

MAHARASHTRA - 45 

Madhu Dandavate (SP) 507, Vithalhhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1- 

S. L- Peje 'Cong- 64, North Avenue, New 

Delhi-l. 


Shankarrao Savant (Cong) 200, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Dr. Kailas (Cong) 9, Mahadev Road. 
New Delhi-l. 

S. A. Kader (Cong) 18, Ferozeshah Road, 

New Delhi-l. 

Smt. Roza Vidyadhar Deshpandey (C P 1) 
45, Western Court, New Delhi-1. 

H, R. Gokhale (Cong) 12, Janpath, New 
Delhl-1 

Raja Kulkarni (Cong) 19 Janapath, New 
Delhi-l. 

Bhaoo Sahib Dhamankar (Cong) 113, 
Vithalhhai Patel House, New Delhl-1. 
Laxman Kakadya Dumada (Cong) 121, 
Vithaibhai Patel house. New Dclhi-1. 

B. R. Kavade (Cong) 171, North Avenue, 

New Delhi-l. 

Z- M. Kahandole (Cong) 174, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l. 

T. H. Gavit (Cong) 33, South Avenue, 

New Delhi-l I ■ 

C. A. Patil (Cong) 1, South Avenue, New 

Delhl-11. 

Krishnarao Patil (Cong) 4, North Avenue, 
New Dclhi-1. 

Y- S. Mahajan (Cong) 175, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Arjun Shripat Kasture (Cong) 92, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Va.sant Sathe (Cong) 101-B, Vithaibhai 
Patel House. New Dclhi-1. 

K. G- Deshmukli -Cong) 146, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l 
Ram Kedaoo (U/k) 204, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-l. 

Jambuwant Dhote (FB) 18, Gurdwara 
Rakabganj Road, New OaIhi-1. 

J. P. Dubey (Cong) 51 & 53, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l. 

Krishnarao Thakur (Cong) 187, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-ll. 

A. Shafee (Cong) 107, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-ll. 

J. G. Kadam (Cong) 45, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-l. 

S. B. Thakre (Cong) 30, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Tarodekar Venkatrao Babarao (Cong) 225, 
North Avenue, New Deihi-1. 

Tulsiratn Dashrath Kamble (Cong ) 117, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-ll. 
Shivajirao S. Deshmukh 152, (Cong) North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l- 
Baburao Jangtuji Kale (Cong.) 148, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-ll. 

Manikrao Palodkar (Cong.) 150, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-ll. 

S. T. Pandit (Cong.) 157, South Avenue, 

New Deihi-ll. 

T. A. Patil (Cong.) 128, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-ll. 

S. R. Daman! (Cong.) 13, Janpath, New 
Delhi 1. 
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THE KERAU MINERALS AND METALS LIMITED 

(A GoTernment of Kerala|UDdertakiDg) 

PIONEERS IN QUALITY MINERALS 

Producers of: 

* ILMENITE * RUTILE 

* LEUCOXENE * ZIRCON 

* MONAZITE * SILLIMANITE 


Regis tired Office 

M. C. No. C-2S-229, 
Manayilkulangara, 

P. B. No. 30 

QUILON 691012. 

Telex 

088-228 (MINMETj 


Factory 

KOILTHOTTAM 

CHAVARA. 


Telcphoni’s 

omce: Quilon 2283 
Residence; Quilon 2082 
Factory: Chavara 2*' & 71 

Tcicgtam 


“TlTANIl'M” QISILON/CHAVARA J 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Quality Printing-Writing, 
Packing-Wrapping Papers and Paper Boards. 

Also manufacture Superior quality ‘ORMO’ 
Brank Ammonia papers and Polythene Coated 
Papers and Boards. 

Mills: BRAJRAJNAGAR (ORISSA); AMLAI (M. P.) 
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N. S. KambJe (UA) 94, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Annasaheb P. Shinde (Cong.) I, Motilal 
Nehru Marg, New Delhi-11. 

E. V. Vikhe Patil (Cong.) 59, South 
Avenue, New Dclhi-11. 

Anantrao Patil (Cong ) 8, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1, 

Mohan Dharia ^Cong.) 4, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

R. K. Khadillcar (Cong.) 1, Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

Y. B. Chavan CCong.l I, Race Course 
Road, New Delhi-11. 

Smt. Premalabai Daiisahcb Chavan Cong) 
C-11/47, Shahjahan Road, New 
Delhi-11. 

Annasaheb Gotkhinde (Cong) I4, Mcena 
Bagh, New Dcllii- 11. 

Dattajirao Kadam (Coi'g.j 19, Meena Bagh 
New Delhi 11. 

Rajaram DaUasahcb Nimbalkar (Cong) 
7, Meena Bagh, New Del hi-11 

MANIPUR—Z 

N. Tombi Singh Cong; 108, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11 

Paokai llaokip (Cong.) 63, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

MEGHALAYA—2 

tr. (i. swell U.A.) 32, \urang/cb Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

K. Mark (U.A.! 149, North Avenue, 
New Dclhi-1 

NAGALAND—1 

A. Kcvichusa (UIPG) 207, North 
Avenue, New Delhi 1. 

ORISSA—20 

C. M. Sinha (UIPG) 36, Mcena Bagh, 

New Delhi-11. 

Shyam Sunder Mohapatra (.Cong) 29, 
Canning Lane, New Delbi-1. 

Arjun Sethi (Cong.) 7, South Avenue, New 
Delhi-11. 

Anadi Chaian Das'Cong; 202 Vithalbhai 
Patel House, NewDeJhi-l. 

Surendra Mohanty (UlPCi) 124, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Janaki Ballav Patnaik Cong) 8. Tetn 
Murti Marg, New Delhi-11- 

Banamali Patnaik ‘Cong.i 42, Canning 
Lane, New Delhi-1 

Chintamani Panigrahi (Cong, 109, North 
Avenue. New Delhi-1. 

D. K. Panda (CPI; 83, South Avenue, 

New Delhi-11, 

Jagannath Rao (Cong 3, Moti Lai Nehru 
Place, New Delhi-11. 


Giridhar Gomango (Cong) 108, Vithal 
bhai Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

K. Pradhani (Cong) 125, South Avenue, 
New Delbi-Il. 

P. K. Deo (SWA) 4, South Avenue 
Lane, New Delhi-II. 

Baksi Nayak iSWA) 180, South 
Avanue, New Delhi-11. 

R. R. Singh Deo (SWA) 29, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Banamali Babu (Cong) 48, South Avenue, 
New Delhi -11. 

Gajadhar Majhi (Cong) 23, South Aven¬ 
ue, New Delhi-11. 

Kumar Majhi (Cong) 28, South Avenue, 
New Dclhi-11. 

Devendra Satpathy tCong' 60. Lodi 
Estate, New Delhi-3- 

P, Gangadeb (Cong.) 164, South Avenue, 
New Dclhi-11. 

PUNJAB—13 

Gurdas Singh Badal (UA) 24, Mcena Bagh. 
New Delhi-11. 

Surdar Mohinder Singh Gill (Cong.) (iO. 
Ashoka Road, New DeIhi-1 

Dr. G S. Dhillon (Speaker) 20, Akbar 
Road, New Delhi-ll. 

Ragunandan Lai Bhatia (Cong) 28, Jan- 
paih. New DcIhi-1. 

Prabodh Chandra (Cong) 18. Janpath 
New Delhi-1- 

Darbara Singh Cong) 5. Safdar Jan 
Lane, New Delhi-11. 

Sardar Swaran Singh (Cong) 7, H istiogs 
Road, New Delhi-11 

Ch- Sadhu Ram (Cong.) 22, Dr. R. P 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Devinder Singh Garcha (Cong) 9, Cann¬ 
ing lane, New Delhi-1. 

Sardar Buta Singh (Cong) 19 l erozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-1, 

Sat Pal Kapur (Cong) 180 North Avenue, 
New Delhi'1. 

B. S. Bhaura (CPI) 89, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

RAJASTHAN—23 

Panna Lai Barupai (Cong.) 96, North Ave¬ 
nue, NewDeihi-1. 

Dr. Kami Singh (UIPG) 1/19, Rao 

Tularam Marg Shantiniketan, New 
Delhi-22, 

S. N. Singh (Cong) 18, South Avenue, 

New Delhi-ll- 

Sbrikishan Modi (Cong) 60, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-ll. 

Smt. Gayatri Devi (SWA) 33, 

Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi-ll. 

Nawal Kishore Sharma (Cong) 226, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-!. 

Dr- H. P. Sharma (Cong) C 1/35, Pandara 
Park, New Delhi-ll. 
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Raj Bahadur (Coag) 19, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

Jagannath Pahadia (Cong) 8, Pandit Pant 
Marg, New Delhi-1. 

Chbutten Lai (Cong) I6-A, Fcrozeshah 

„ Road, New Delhi-1. 

Bashweshwar Nath Bhargava (Cong) 100, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Ramkanwar (SWA) 32, Meena Bagh, 
New Delhl-11. 

Ookar Lai Berwa (JS) 190, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

Urijraj Singh (Cong) 3, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi-1. 

Hiralal Doda (Cong) 54, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-l. 

Lalji Bhai (JS) 36, South Avenue, New 
Delhi-11. 

Bishwanath Jbunjhunwala (UA' B/60, 
South Extension, Pt. II, New Delhi-49. 

Kcmendra Singh Banera (JS) 184, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

M. C. Daga (Cong) 10, Meena Bagh, 
New DeIhi-11. 

N. K. Sanghl (Cong) 7. Huoiayun Road, 
New Delhi-3. 

A mi it Nabata (Cong/ 127-1-9, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Smt. Krishna Kumari (UIPG) 2- 
Teen Muriti Lane, New Delhi-1 

Nathuram Mirdha (Cong) 40, Canning 
Lane, New Delhi-1. 

TAMIL NADU—39 

Krlshnan Manoharan (ADMK) 10, 
Dr. Bisbamber Das Road, New 
Delhi-1. 

Mura.soli Maran (DMK) Tamil Nadu 
House. Kautalya Marg, Chanakiyapuri, 
New Delhi-11. 

T. S. Lakshmanan (DMK) 49, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1- 

C. Chittibabu (DMK) 28, North Avenue, 

“ New Delhi-1. 

O. V. Alagesan (Cong) 3, Sonehari Bagh 
Road, New Dclhi-11. 

R. P. Ulaganambi (DMK) 85, North Ave¬ 
nue, New Delhi-1- 

C. K. Chinnarajl (DMK) 177, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

G. Viswanathan (DMK) 9, Dr. Bishamber 
Das Rd., New Delhi-l. 

M. R. Laksbminarayanan (Cong) 136, 
South Avenue, New Deihi-ll. 

S. Radhakrishnan (Cong) 93, North Ave¬ 

nue, New Delhi-1. 

'■V. Mayavan (DMKi 55—57, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l. 

M. Deiveekan (DMK) 26, Gurdwara 
Rakabganj Road, New Delhi-l. 

C. Subramaniam (Cong) 5, Sonehri Bagh 
Road, New Delhi-11. 


E. R. Krishnan (DMK) 205, North Ave¬ 
nue, New Dclhi-1. 

G. Bhuvarahan (Cong) 15, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-l. 

M. Muthuswamy (ADMK) 189, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

J. Matha Gowder (DMK) 119, North 

Avenue, NcwDcIhi-Il. 

Srat. Parvathi Krishnan ;.CP1) 68, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Mohan Raj (DMK) 151, South Avenue. 
New Dclhl-11. 

C. T. DhandapanI (DMK) 67, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-I, 

P. A Saminathan (DMK) 44, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l, 

Muhammed Sheriff (ML) 7, Western 
Court, New Delhi-l. 

K. Mayathevar (ADMK) 195, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l. 

R. V, Swaminathan (Cong) 13, Ferozeshah 

Road, New Dclhi-1. 

K. Gopal (Cong) 137, South Avenue, 
New Dclhi-11. 

M. Kalyanasundaram (CPI) 119, Vithabhal 
Patel House, New Delhi-l 
A Durairasu (DMK) 107, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-l 

K Vecriah(DMK) 95. North Avenue, 
New Delhi-l. 

Era Sezhiyan (DMK) 12, Dr. Bishamber 
Das Road. New Dclhi-1. 

K. Subravelu (DMK) 130, North Avenue, 
New Delhi 1. 

M. Kathamuthu /CPI) 322, Vithalbhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

S. D. Somasundaram (ADMKi 80, 
North Avenne, New Delhi-l. 

Tha Kiruttinan (DMK) 69, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

P. K. M. Thevar (I B) 202, North Aven¬ 
ue, New Delhi-1. 

Smt. V. Jeyalakashtni (Cong ) 185, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l 
S. A. Muruganantham (CPI) 307,Vithalbhai 
Patel House, New Delhi 1. 

A. M. Chellachami (Cong.) 165, Noith 
Avenue, New Delhi-I. 

M. S- Sivasamy (DMK) 91, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

K- Kamaraj [Cong. (0,1 15, Asboka 
Road, NewDelhl-1. 

TRIPURA—2 

Biren Dutta (CPI-M) 316, Vithalbhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

D. Deb (CPI-M> 321, Vithalbhai Patel 

House, New Dcihi-1. 

UTTAR PRADESH—85 

Paripoornanand Painuli (Cong.; 15-17, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-I 1. 

Pratap Singh Ncgi (Cong- 159, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-l. 
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STATE BANK OF TRAVANCORE 

(Subsidiary of the State Bank of India) 

HEAD OFFICE: TRIVANDRUM 
For all your Banking facilities please avail the services of 

the “STATE BANK OF TRAVANCORE”. 

As part of the STATE BANK GROUP OF BANKS 
We are fully represented not only in the whole Country but 

throughout the World. 

With Branches in the States of ANDHRA PRADESH, KERALA, 
MAHARASilTRA, KARNATAKA, TAMIL NADU & WEST BENGAL. 

Our MAIN BRANCHES in the STATE CAPITALS are at 

HYDERABAD Zal Manzil, 4-1 824, Jawharial Nehru Road, HYDERABAD ! 
TRIVANDRUM - M. G. Road, TRIVANDRUM-1 
BOMBAY ]2‘; M. G. Road. 1 ort, BOMBAY-! 

BANGALORE A!bert Vidor Road, BANGALORE-18 
MADRAS - Esplanade, MADRAS -1 

CALCUTTA - 36 Jawharial Ncliru Road, (ChowrinKhee) CALCUTTA-16 


WHILE AT GURUVAYUR 

Please Stay at: 

LIBRA TOURIST HOME, 

Air Conditioned & Non- 
Air Conditioned Rooms. 

All Rooms Bath attached* 


Gram: iJlIKA 


LIBRA 


I’honc: 266 & 282 


TOURIST HOME 

WEST NADA 

GURUVAYUR 


N. li. Ti lephoms in all R 
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NarcDdra Singh Bisht(Cong) 14, Janpath, 
New Delhi-1. 

Krishna Chandra Pant (Cong) 1, Tccn 
Murti Marg, New Delhi-1. 

Ram Dayal (Cong ) 186, South Avenue, 

9 New Delhi 11. 

Maulana Ishaque Sambhaii (CPD 160, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Virendra Agarwala (JS)39, Meena Bagh, 
New Delhi-11. 

Zulfiquar Ali Khan iCong ) 19 B. Fri.nds 
^lony. New Delhi-14. 

Karan Singh Yadav(Cong.) 77 South Aven¬ 
ue. New Delhi 11. 

Smt. Savitri Shyam vCong ) 198, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Satish Chandra (Cong.) AB/5, Purana Qui- 
la Road, New Delhi-1. 

Mohan Swarup (Cong ) 227, North Aven¬ 
ue, New Delhi-1. 

Jitendra Prasad (Cong.) C-1/20 Pandara 

» Park, New Delhi-11. 

Balgovind Verma (Cong , 27, Safdarjang 
Road, New Delhi-11. 

Dharamgaj Singh'Cong ; 13 South Ave¬ 
nue New DeIhi-11. 

Jagdish Chandra Dixit (Cong.) 25, iciozc 
Shah Road, New DeIlii-1 

Dr. Sankta Prasad (Cong. 31, North Aven¬ 
ue New Delhi-1. 

Kinder La] (Cong ) 1North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1 

‘ Smt. Sheila Kaul (Cong) 17, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Smt. Ganga Devi (Cong, 7, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi 1. 

Zlaur Rehman Ansari (Con) 2, Janapath, 
New Delhi-1. 

.Smt. Indira Gandhi (Cong) 1, Safdarjang 
Road, New Delhi-11 

Dinesh Singh (Cong) 1. Thyagaraja Marg, 
New Delhi-11- 

Vidya Dhar Bajpai (Cong) 1, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

-Kedar Nath Singh (Cong) 16, Ashoka 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Ramji Ram (Cong) 26, Noith A/enue, 
New Delhi -1. 

R. K. Sinha (Cong) AB/14, Pandara Rd, 
New Delhi-11. 

B. N. Kurecl (Cong: 7, Thyagaraja Marg, 
NewDelhi-11- 

Rudra Pratap Singh I Cong) 118, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-1*. 

Smt. Shakuntala Nayar (JS; 2, South 
Avenne Lane, New Delhi-11. 

B.R. Shukla (Cong) 106, Noifh Avenue, 

- New Delhi-!• 

Chandra Bhal Mani Tewari (Cong) 190, 
North Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Anand Singh (Cong) 47 & 49. South 
Avenue, New Delni-ll. 

Anant Prasad Dhusia (Cong) 73, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 


K D. Malaviya (Cong'i 8, Hastings Road. 
New Delhi-n. 

Krishna Chandra Pandey (Cong) 7-9, 
North Avenue, New Dcllij-1. 

Ram Surat Prasad (Cong) 23, Mcena 
Bagh, New Delhi-II 

Narsingh Narain Pandey (Cong'i 188, 
North Avenue. New Delhi-1 

Shibban Lai Saksena (UA) 14 E, 1 croze- 
shah Road, New Delhi-1 

Genda Singh (Cong) 123 125, North 
Avenue, NewDclhl-1. 

Bishwanath Roy (Cong) 179, South 
Avenue, New DJhi-ll. 

Tarkeshwar Pandey (Cong) 19, Electric 
Lane, New Delhi-1 

Chandrika Prasad (Cong) 165, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11 

Jharkhande Rai (CPI) 50, Nv>rth Avenue, 
New Delhi 1. 

Chandrajit Yadav (Cong 14, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Road, New Delhi-1. 

Ram Dbam (Cong) 203, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

Nageshwar Dwivedi (Cong) 72, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-J. 

Rajdco Singh (Cong) 126, North Avenue, 
New DcIhi-1 

Shambhu Nath (Cong) 143, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Sarjoo Pandey (CPI) 201, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Siidhakai Pandey (Cong 42, Ashoka Road, 
New Delhi-1. 

Rajaraiti Shaslri (Cong) 10, Tccn Murti 
Lane, New Delhi-ll. 

Ram Swarup (Cong; 2, Guidwara Raka- 
bganj Road, New Delhi-I 

Axlz Imam (Cong) 20, Windsor Place 
New Delhi-1. 

Vishwanalh Pratap Singh tCong) 114, 
Vitlial Bhai Patel House, New Ddhi-1. 

Jeneshwar Misra 'BKD) 204, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-ll. 

Chhotey La! ''Cong) 80, South Avenue, 
New Deihi-11. 

Sant Bu\ Singh (Cong) 82, Shahjahan 
Road, New Delhi-ll 

R. R Sbaima (JS; ‘7, Pt. Pant Marg 

New Dclhi-1. 

Swaini Brabmanand iCong; 13, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Dr. Govind Das Richhariya (Cong) 139. 
South Avenue, New Delhi-ll 

Choudhury Ram Sewak 'Cong; 4, Jantar 
Mantar Road, New Delhi 1, 

Tula Ram (Cong) 197, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Smt. SusMla Rohtagi (Cong) 23, Safdar¬ 
jang Road, New Dclhi-11 

S. M. Baoarjee (CPI) 113, North Avenue, 

New Delhi-1. 

S. S. Tewari (Cong 21, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi-1. 
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India’s Seafood Ex¬ 
ports touched a new 
peak in 1973-74- earn¬ 
ing) foreign exchange 
worth Rs. 900 million 
-an increase of about 
SO'/'o over l972-73-be- 
sides taking care of a 
huge domestic demand. 
% 

The Marine Products 
Export Development 


Authority (MPEDA) can 
help you launch into 
this exciting and expand¬ 
ing field. We are servic¬ 
ing Government agency 
engaged in the promo¬ 
tion and regulation of 
the fishing industry and 
the seafood export trade. 
Our consultancy services 
include market surveys, 
technical information 


and assistance in all 
phases of your project « 
-from fishing through 
processing to exporting. 

If you’re looking for a 
promising industry that 
is export-oriented, just 
drop us a line. 

We’ll help you to haul 
in your fortune ‘in 
seafoods! 


A iovtuiie in oiii seas. 
Hbursforilie 
hauling. 





MPEDA 

rCvaV.lff '*’•** •"A"*"* »BOoucT» 

CXrORT PeVELORMlNT AUTHORITY 

Covwnrrwni of India .s 

Mahatma Oandhi Road, Cochin MWt* 
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S N- Misra (Cong) 22, Gurdwara Rakab- 
ganj Road, New Delhi-1. 

Awdhesh Chandra Singh (Cong) 120, 
South Avenue, New Delhi-!!. 

Maharaj Singh (Cong) 16, Janpath, New 
^ Delhi-1. 

Mahadeepak Singh Shakya (IS) 160, 
South Avenue, New Dellii-Il. 
Rohanlal Chaturvedi (Cong) 15, Gurdwara 
Rakabganj Rd , New Delhi-1. 
Cbbatrapati Ambesh (Cong) 147, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Achal Singh (Cong) 87, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

Chakleshwar Singh (Cong) Dr. 

Bishamber Das Road, New Delhi-1. 
Chandra Shailani (Ctmg) 3 & 5, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Shiv Kumar Shaslri (BKD 1, 
Canning Lane, New Delhi-1- 
Hari Singh (Cong) 221, North Avenue, 
’ New Delhi-1 

Surendra Pal Singh iCong> 10, Moni.il 
Nehru Marg, New Delhi-11 
B. P. Maurya (Cong) J!, Akbai Road. 
New Delhi-11. 

Shahnawaz Khan .Cong) 14, Akbar 
Road, NcwDelhi-Il. 

Ram Chandra Vikal (Cong) 6. Dr. 

Rajendra Prasad Road, New Dclhi-I. 
Vijay Pal Singh (CPI) 72, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-ll. 

Sbafquat Jung (Cong) 1**7, S4)uth AvetJuc. 
New Deihi-ll- 

Sunder Lai (Cong) 5, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi-1. 

Mulki Raj Saini iCong) 163, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

WEST BENGAL-40 


B. K. Daschowdhury ((I'ong'' -in, South 
Avenue, New Delhi-11. 

Tuna Oraon (Cong) 40, South Avenue, 
New Delhi-11. 

.ftattanlal Brahman (CPl-M) 12, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Sint. Maya Ray (Cong) 2, Ciu'ular 
Road, New DeIhi-11 

R, N. Barman (Cong) 32, Janpath, New 
Delhi-1. . , 

Dinesh Joarder >CPI M; 2, North Avenue, 


:iazi Lutfal Haque Cong' 170, North 
Avenue, New Deihi-l. 

Muhamtnccj Khuda Bukhsh *CoDg; -5, 
Meena Bagh, NewDclhi-ll. 

Tridib Chaudhuri sRSP; 30, Janpath, 


NewDclhi-1. , , 

R. P. Das (CPI M) 522, Viihalbhai Patel 
House, New Delhi-1- 


Srat. Bibha Ghosh Goswami CPI-Mi 
501, Vithalbhai Patel House, New 


Delhi-1. 


Ranen Sen (CPI) 58, Western Court* 
New Delhi-1. 


A. K. M. Ishaque ,Cong) 132, North 
Avenue New Delhi-1. 

Sakti Kumar Sarkar (Cong) 150, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Madhuryya Haidar (CPI-M> 408, 
Vithalbhai Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

Jyotirmoy Bosu (CPI M) 2, Dr. Bishember 
Das Marg, New Delhi-1. 

Indrajit Gupta (CPI) 48, Wesiein Court, 
New Delhi-1. 

Mohammad Ismail (CPI M) 12, North 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

A. K. Sen (Cong) 9, Raisina Road, 
New Delhi-1. 

H. N. Mukherjee iCPI) 21. Gurdwara 
Rakabganj Road, NcwDdhi-l. 

Priya Ranjan Das Mun.si iCong) 9, 
Fero/eshah Road, Now Delhi-1. 

.Samar Mukhcricc CPI M) 9, Talkatora 
Road, New Delhi-l. 

Shyama Piasanna IJliattacharyva (CPI -M) 
503, Vithalbhai Patel Hou.se, New 
Delhi-1. 

Dinen Bhatiacharya tCPl M) 20, Dr. 
Raicndra Prasad Road, Ntw Delhi-1. 

Bijoy Modak CPI M) 20, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Road, New Dclhi-J. 

Manoranjan Ha/ra tCPI-M) 20, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad Road- NewDclhi-1. 

Jagadish Uhattacharyya (CPI M) 315, 
Viihalbhai Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

S C. Saraanta (Cong) 7, Electric Lane, 
New Delhi-1. 

Samai Guha (SP) 27. South Avenue, 
New Dellii-1. 

Subodh Hansda (Cong) 21, Ashoka 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

A. K. Kisku Cong) 25, Ashoka Road, 
New Delhi-1 

Dcbcndra Nalli Mahata (Cong) 158, 
South A'.cnuc, New Delhi-11. 

Shankor Naruyan Sing Deo (Cong) 
183, North Avenue, New Dclhi-I. 

Ajil KuinarSaha (CPI-M) 419, Vithalbhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1. 

Krishna Chandra Haider (CPI-M; 13 A, 
Fero/eshah Road, New Delhi-1. 

Robin Sen (CPI-M) 13-A. lerozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

Somnatn Chatteajee (CPI-M^ AB/18, 
Mathura Road, New Delhi-1. 


Saroj Mukherjee (CPI-M) 20, Dr 
Rajendra Prasad Road, NewDclhi-1. 

Dr. Sars^disb Roy (CPI-M) 417, Viihalbhai 
Patel House, New Delhi-1. 
Gadadhar Saha 'CPI M) 319. Vithalbhai 
Patel Hou-te, New Delhi-I. 



Company Reg: No. 2370 


Telephone: 3158 


I 


THE REWKIMU (HITS HRIDESd*) LTD.: 

j 

(Money lenders. Contractors, Agents, etc.) i 

H. 0. PRESS CLUB BUILDING, QUILON-1 | 

A decade of reputed service tradition 
A chitty scheme giving maximum benefits to | 

Officials and Teachers | 

The Chitty-money is given on very reasonable security | 

* Loans I 

* Financial Aid 

* Hire Purchase Advances ' 

* Special Chitties for Industrialists I 
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II. UNION TERRITORIES 

VNDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS—1 

K.. R. Ganesh (Cong) 17, Teen Murti 
^ Marg, NewDelhi-ll. 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH—1* 

C. C. Gohain (Cong) 172, North Avenue, 
New Delhi-1. 

CHANDIGARH—1 

Atnarnath Vidyalankar (Cong) 87, 
Shahjahan Road, NewDelhi-Il. 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI—1 

R. R. Patel (Cong) 96, South Avenue. 
New Delhi-11. 

DELHI—7 

Srat. Mukul Bancrji (Cong 6, Fcro^e - 
« shah Road, New Dclhi-l. 

Shashi Bhushan (Cong^ 4, Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad Road, New Delhi-1. 

Chaudhry Dalip Singh (Cong) 33, Meena 
Bagh. NewDslh'-ll. 
il. K. L. Bhagat (Cong) 225, Rouse 
Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Smi. Subhadra Joshi (Congi 15, Balwan- 
trai Mehta Lane, New Delhl-1- 
\mar Nath Chawla Cong' 155-157, 
North A\eouc, New Dclhi-l. 

1- .Sohan 1^1 (Cong"! Block No-6. Gali 
No. 4, House No. 6295 Dev Nagar, 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi-5. 

GOA, DAMAN & DIU—2 

I’urushottam Kakodkar (Cong! 14, Wind¬ 
sor Place, New Delhi-1. 

! rasmo De Sequeira .UIPG) I, Bal- 
wantrai Mehta I ane, New Delhi-1 

LAKSHADWEEP—1 

P. M. Sayced (Cong) 48, North Avenue 
.■* New Delhi-1. 

MIZORAM-1 

.‘■'.angliana (Cong) 1, Meena Bagh, New 
Delhi-11. 

PONDICHERRY— 1 

\ravindaBala Pajanor (ADMK; 40, Noith 
Avenue New Dclhi-l. 

III. NOMINATED UNDER ARTICLE 331 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 

* ANGLO INDIANS— 2 

Prank Anthony lUIPG) 24-25, Western 
Court, New Delhi-1. 

Smt. Marjorie Godfrey (U1PG» 59, 
Western Court, New Dclhi-l. 


RAJYA SABHA 

OFFICERS OF THE RA.IYA SABHA 

Chairman: B. D. Jatty 

Deputy Chairman: Godey Murahari 

Secretary General: B. N. Banerjee 

STATE-WISE LIST OF MEMBERS OF 
I'HE RAJYA SABHA 

As on 31-12 1974 
ANDHRA PRADESH—18 

Janardhana Reddy (Congi 27, Western 
Court, New Delhi. 

A. S. Chowdhri (Ind) 11, Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi. 

K. Brahmananda Rcddi (Cong) 3, Jan- 
path. New Delhi. 

Bezawada Papircddl (Ind.) 44, Meena 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

V. B. Raju (Cong) 6, Western Court, 
New Delhi. 

Kota Puonaiah (Cong) 10, Gurudwara 
Rakabganj Road, New Dcthi-1 ■ 

Vcnigalla Salyanarayana (Cong) 37, 
Meena Bagh, New Delhi. 

M. Anandam iCong) 191, North Avenue. 
New Delhi. 

Kasim AH Abid iCong) 74, South Ave¬ 
nue, New Dclhi-l 1. 

V. C Resava Rao 'Congi 19, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Gaddam Narayana Reddy (Congi 1.3, 
Canning Lane, New Delhi, 

Ratakonda Narasiniha Reddy iCong) 
105 and 106 V P. House New 
Delhi 

K.L. N Prasad (Cong) 11, Janpath, New 
Delhi. 

Smt. Rathuabai Sreenivasa Rao (Congi 13, 
Meena Bagh, New Delhi- 

Katragadda Srinivasa Rao dnd; 46 41, 
Western Court, New Delhi. 

K V- Raghunatha Reddy (Cong) 92, 
Shahjahan Road, New Delhi. 

M. R. Krishna, Cong-4, Kushak Road, 
New Delhi. 

Mohammad Yunus Salim (Cong.) 7, 
Tughlak Lane, New Delhi. 

ASSAM-7 

Nripati Ranjan Chowdhury (Cong) 223, 
North Avenue. New Delhi 

Bijoy Chandra Bhagavati (Congj 7, Dup- 
leix Road, New Delhi. 

N. C. Buragohain (Cong' 66, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sriman Prafulla Goswami (Cong) 201 -B. 
V. P. House, New Delh'. 

Bipinpai Das (Cong; 222, North Avenue 
New Delhi. 


NominatCvl by the President. 




A Treasury of 

Information 

India 


COLOUR 

MAPS 


Backed by 118 years of experience The Times of indu Directory and Year¬ 
book IS an incomparable work of reference I 

In one easy-to-handle volume i! brings to you all that you need to know 
about the country and its people 

Statistical data on industrial output and its prospects the Food situation 
and Agricultural progress. Telecommunications, Atomic Energy, the havoc 
wrought by Floods and Droughts 

Where to learn what how and when to see trfe myriad places of interest 
and game sanctuaries Central and StaVMmistnes and Sen.or Government 
officials social cultural trade erd profes«-ion«l as'ociat out Nobel priies 
and Olympic records since their inception and a host of orhe' chapters 
crammed with information you must kno a’ 

What IS more this reference be ok ha* 300 pages or trades and proles»lona 
and a Who s Who which gives you oon pcitroits of the most prominent 
people in the country 

This book IS a must for every business house lib'sry college and unlveraity 
in India and abroad 

Let RSi 75/* do for you what it has done for many others"“laved 
needless waste of time and energy in soarchtng for correct information 


^shortlyV « repBOOK 


PRICE: R« 75 /- 
POST-FREE 


i9M/n^ I ffSSSSissfaasi 
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Emonsing M. Sangmi (Cong) II. South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

D. K. Borooah (Cong) 23, Tiighlak Road, 
New Delhi. 

BIHAR-22 

Dr. Ramkripal Sinha(JS^ 208 209 V. P. 
House, New Delhi. 

Smt. Aziza Imam (Cong) 37-39, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

D. P. Singh (Cong i 28, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi. 

Kamalnatb Jha '^Cong) 163, North Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Chandramani Lai Chowdhary (Cong) 75 - 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Gunanand Thakur (Cong' 13-B, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi. 

Shyarolal Gupta (Cong-0.) 510 V. P. 
House, New Delhi. 

3hupcndra Narayan Mandal BKD' 34, 
Ashoka Road, New Delhi. 

Kamesshwar Singh Cong ) 58, North 

Avenue. New Delhi. 

Yogendra Sharma .'CPD 16, Windsor 
Place, New Delhi. 

Shishir Kumar (PSP' 115, V, P. House, 
New Delhi. 

Dharam Chand Jain Cong 1, Safdarjang 
Lane, New Delhi. 

fndra Deep Singh .'CPI) 43, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Bhaiya Ram Munda 'Cong) 203, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Smt. Jahanara Jaipal Singh (Cong 6, 
Ashoka Road, New Delhi. 

Bhola Prasad CPI 166, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Bhola Paswan Shashtri i'Cong) 40, Western 
Court, New Delhi, 

Sitaram Kesri Coog- AB -2. Paodara Road, 
New Delhi. 

Rajcndra Kumar Poddar (Ind) 31, Meena 

« Bagh, New Delhi. 

Sitaram Singh (BKDi 98, South Avenue, 
New Dclhi-11. 

Awadheshwar Prasad Sinha (Cong) 27. 
Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-1. 

Smt. Pratibha Singh (Cong) 8, Dr R. P 
Road, New Delhi-1. 

GU.IARAT-U 

Yogendra Makwana (Cong) 110, South 
Avenue, New Delhi 

Smt. Sumitra G. Kulkarni (Cong, 7, Purana 
Quila Road, New Delhi, 

D- K. Patel (JS) 33, North Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

Smt. Kumudben Manishanker Josbi (Cong; 

183, South Avn. New Delhi. 

Himmat Singh (Cong) 102 -104, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


Ibrahim Kalania (Cong) 88, South Avenue, 
New Delhi -' 

H. M. Trivedi iCong'' 134, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Manubhai Shah (Cong' 8, Teen Murti 
Lane, New Delhi. 

HARYANA-5 

D. D Puri (Cong) 20. Western Court, 
New Delhi. 

Ranbir Singh (Cong) 16, MahadevRoad, 
New Delhi. 

Prabhu Singh (Cong) 221, V. P. House, 
New Delhi- 

Krishan Kant (Cong ■ 2, Telegraph Lane, 
New Delhi 

Sultan Singh (Cong' 140, South Avenue, 
New' Delhi. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH-3 

Roshan Lai (Cong) 119, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

JaganNath Bhardwa jfCong' 3, Mcena 

Bagh. New Delhi 

Gian Chand Totu (Cong) 114, North 
Avenue, New Delhi 

.lAMMl) ,\ND KASHMIR-4 

Om Mehta (Cong) .30, Priihvi Raj Road, 
New Delhi. 

D. P. Dhar (Cong' 13, Safdarjung Road 
New Delhi. 

Syed Dizam uJ Din (Cong) 6, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Tirath Ram Amla Cong) C 1/^, Humayun 
Road, New Delhi. 

KARNATAKA-12 

Veerendra Paul (Cong D) 10 A B Dr. Zakir 
Hussain Road, New Delhi 

Malappa LIngappa Kollur 'Cong) 18. 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dr. K. Nagappa Alva (Cong O) 4- 
Western Court, New Delhi. 

Mulka Govinda Reddy '"Cong) 10. Feroze¬ 
shah Road, New Delhi. 

Smt. Margaret Alva (Cong) 28 Dr. R. P. 
Road, New Delhi. 

T. A. Pal (Cong) 2, Hastings Road 
New Delhi. 

B. Rachaiah (Cong) 7, Western Court 
New Delhi. 

U. K. Lakshmana Gowda ''Ind- 12, 
Meena Bagh, New Delhi. 

Maqsood Ali Khan (Cong) 100, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

K. S. Malle Gowda (Ind) 40 Meena Bagh, 
New Delhi. 

B P, Nagaraja Murthy ^Cong) 192, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

H. S. Narasiah (Cong) 93, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 
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Phone: 2746 


Grams; ‘INDOLEATHER* 


Indo 

Leather Industries 

Erayipuram, Quilon 

(KERALA) 

Manufacturers of FOOTWEAR 
Always ask for Reliable, Durable and Attractive 

*lndo Products* 


CSS 



ecnst 

10U8PSO IS.... 

IcMStO*** 

* Amarjothi 








Manufacturers 
Amariothi 
Fabrics, Pvt Ltd. 
P B No 22 
Karur Tamil Nadu 

Agent & Distributors 
Amarjothi Traders 
99 Godown Street 
Madras*600001 
Ph 28438 
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KERALA—9 

Hamid Ali Shamnad (ML) 14, Western 
Court, New Delhi 

P. K. Kunjachen (CPI.-M.) 118, 

V. P. House, New Delhi- 
irSnit. Leela Damodara Menon (Cong) 250, 
Ravindra Nagar, New Delhi 

V. Vishwanatha Menon (CPI. M) 47, 
North Avenue. New Delhi. 

B. V. Abdulla Koya (ML) 90, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dr. V. A. Seyid Muhammed (Cong) 106, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dr, K. Mathew Kurian (CPI-M-) 
191, South Avenue, New Delhi. 

K. Chandrasekharan (SP) 42, Western 
Court, New Dclhi- 

S. Kumaran (CPI) 13 D, I’ciozeshah 
Road, New Delhi, 

MADHYA PRADESH—16 

C An?re (J S ) 410 411, V. P. House, 
New Delhi. 

.lagdish Joshi (Cong) 406/?, V P. House, 
New Delhi. 

Pt BhavvariipraSarl Tiwary (Conp> 38, 
Western Court, New Delhi 

Smi. Vidyawati Chalurvedi (Cong) 89, 
Shahjahan Road, New Delhi. 

Narayan Prasad Chaudhari (Cong' 136- 
138, North Avenue, New Delhi, 

Mahcndra Bahadur Singh (Cong; 94, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Balram Das tCong. 120, North Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Vijaya Bhushan Deosharan (Ind) 32, 
South Avenue, New Delhi 

Smt. Maimona Sultan (Cong) 2, Dr- 
R. P. Road, New Delhi. 

Bhairon Singh Shekhawat (JS- 78, 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Smt. Shyamkumari Devi (Cong) 81, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Chakrapani Shukla (Cong) 99. North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sawai Singh Sisodia (Cong) 5, Windsor 
Place, New Delhi. 

Shankarlal Tiwari (Cong) 42, Mcena 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

.Nand Kishore Bhatt (Cong) 8-E, Feroze- 
shah Road, New Delhi. 

Vi rend ra Kumar Sakblecha (JS) 66, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

MAHARASHTRA—19 

Narayan Ganesh Goray (SP) 18, Windsor 
Place, New Delhi. 

"Shridhar Wasudeorao Dhabe (Cong) 162. 
South Avenue New Delhi. 

Deorao Shivram Patil (Cong) 58, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Babubhai M. Chinai (Ind) 31, Feroze- 
shah Road, New Delhi. 


Prof. Narendra Marutrao Kamblc(Cong) 
134, North Avenue. New Delhi. 

R. D. Jagtap Avergoankar (Cong) 41, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sikander Ali Wajd (Cong) 55, South 
Avenue, New Delhi 

Vithal Gadgil iCong) 5, Mecna Bagh. 
New Delhi. 

N. H. Kumbhare (Rep.; 202, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Arviud Ganesh Kulkarni iCong) 86, 
Shahjahan Road, New Delni. 

Krishnarao Narayanrao Dhulap (PvVP) 
129, North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Smt. Sashila Shankar Adivarekar (Cong) 
35, Ashoka Road, New Delhi. 

Gulabrao Reghunatlirao Patil (Cong) 
117, North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sankarrao Bajirao Bobdey (Cong) 22, 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Jayant Shridhar Tilak (Cong) 36 38, 
North Avenue. New Delhi. 

Shriniwas Ganesh Sardesai (CPI) I? I', 
Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi. 

D. Y. Pawar (BKD; 207, V. P House, 
New Delhi, 

Vinaykumar Rarnlal Parshar (Cong; 194, 
North Avenue, New Dolhi 

Dr. M. R. Vyas (Cong) 122, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

MANIPUR—1 

Ircnglam Tompok Singh (Cong) 142 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

MEGHALAYA—1 

Showaless K. Shilla (APHLO' 131 South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

NAGALAND—1 

Khyomo Lotha (UDF) 133, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

ORISSA—10 

Brahmaoanda Panda (Cong; 35, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Binoy Kumar Mahanti 'Cong' 26, Maha- 
dev Road, New Delhi. 

Chaitanya Prasad Majhi (Cong; I4I, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Bira Kesari Deo (Swa) 12, South Auenue, 
New Delhi 

K' P. Singh Deo (Swa) 97, South 
Avenue, New Delhi- 

Rabl Ray (BKD) 21, Mcena Bagh, 
New Delhi. 

Lakshmana Mahapatro (CPI.) 9, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Lokaoath Misra (Swa) 11, Dr Bishamber 
Das Marg, New Delhi. 

Bhaira^ Chandra Mahanti (Cong) 35, 
Meena Bagh, New Delhi. 

Smt- Saraswati Pradhan (Cong) 5, South 
Avenue. New. Delhi. 
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Coir for all seasons 

Coir is a miracle floorcovering. It stays cool in summer. 
Keeps the chill off your feet in winter. Dust slides through 
it. It’s hard-wearing and easily cleaned. Best of all, there’s 
a wide, wide range of colours and designs to choose from. 

Doormats | Matting | Mourzouks | Pile Carpets 
Rubberised Coir Cushioning 

Buy Coir-lt’s such a clever choice - 

J For your requirements 

> Please contact: 

\ Secretary, Coir Board, Cochin-682016 (Kerala) 


Visit any of our Showrooms and Sales Depots at: 

1. NHW DELHI; 16A, Asaf Ali Road |Tel; No. 271388] 

2, BOMB W; Stadium House, 

Churchijaie. [Tel: No. 295212] 

:ALCUTTA: 22 Louden Street. [Tel: No. 445287] 

iANG.‘\LORE; 1-A, Mahatma Gandhi Road. [Tel: No. 51216] 


3. CALCUTTA: 

4. BANGALORE: 

5. MADRAS: 

G. COCHIN: 


5. MADRAS: 1/155, Mount Road, [Tcl; No, 85787] 

(), COCHIN: Karuna, M. G. Road. 

t)pp: Ravitha Theatre. [Tel: No. 34277] 

7. CHANDIGARH: S.C. O. 85, Sector 17-C. [Tel. No. 25753] 

s. BHUBANESWAR: No. 17. Janpath 

Bapiijec Nagar. [Tel: No. 50944] 

9. MADURAI; 52, East Veii Street, 

Near Chinthamani Talkies [Tel: No. 2.')595] 

10. I’ATNA; Biscomaun Bhavan, West Lawn. 


7. CHANDIGARH: 


[Tel: No. 34277] 
[Tcl. No. 25753] 

[Tel: No. 50944] 


ANY OF OVR ACCREDITED DEALERS 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


PUNJAB—7 

Mohan Singh (Cong.) 33, Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi. 

.lagjit Singh Anand (CPI) 186, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Bhupinder Singh (Ak. Dl.) 79-81, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sardar Gurcharan Singh Tohra (Ak. Dl.) 
25, South Avenue. New Delhi. 

Niranjan Singh Tallb. Kapurthala House 

3, Mansing Road, New Delhi. 

inder Kumar Gujral (Cong.) 9, Motilal 
Nehru Marg, New Delhi. 

Gurmukh Singh Musafir (Cong.) 21, 
Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi. 

RAJASTHAN—10 

Nathi Singh (Cong.) 228, North Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

^t- Lakshmi Kumari Chundawat (Cong ) 

4, Gurudwara Rakabganj Road, New 
Delhi- 

Jagdish Pra'^ad Mathur (JS) 32, Dr. Ra- 
Jcndra Prasad Road, New Delhi. 

.lamna Bai Berwa (Cong.) 34, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

■Smt Narayanidevi Manaklal Varma 
(Cong.) 151-153, North Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

I Mohammed Usman Arif (Cong.) 74, 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Ram Nivas Mirdha (Cong ; 17, Safdar- 
jung Road, New Delhi 

Rishi Kumar Mishra (Cong '> 216, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Kishan Lai Sharma (Cong ) 122, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Ganesh Lal Mali (Cong.) 98 North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

TAMIL NADU—18 

A K, Refaye iML) 5-Western Court, 
New Delhi. 

T. K. Srinivaean (DMK) 131, North 
Avenue, New Delhi • 

K. A- Krishnaswamy (ADMK) 187 North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Kanchi Kalyanasundaram (DMK) 112, 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

M. Kadcr Shah (DMK) 141, North 
Avenue, New Delhi- 

M. Kaibalanathan (DMK) €1/19, Hu- 
mayun Road, New Delhi. 

*C. D. Natarajan (DMK) 168, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

S S. Mariswamy (DMK) C-1/17, Huma* 
yun Road, New Delhi. 

S, Rangathan, (Ind.) 210 B, Golf Link, 
New Delhi- 


M. C. Balan (ADMK) 217, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

S. S. Rajendran (DMK). 

T. V. Anandan (Cong.—O’ 108, North 

Avenue, New Delhi. 

M. S. Abdul Khader (DMK) 41, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

V. V. Swaminathan (DMK) 212, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

A. K. A. Abdul Samad (M.L^ 13-C Fe- 
rozshah Road, New Delhi. 

G. Lakshmanan (DMK) 173, North 

Avenue New Delhi. 

John alias Vaiampuri John (DMK) 11'', 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

S. A. Khaja Mohideen (ML) 2^ Dr R.P. 
Road, New Delhi. 

TRIPURA I 

Birchandra Deb Barman (CPI) 15/120, 

V. P- House, New Delhi. 

UTTAR PRADESH 34 

Banarsi Das (Cong-O 4, I-'crozeshah Road, 
New Delhi. 

Dattopant Thengari 'JS i57, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Kalp Nath (Cong) 177, South Avenue 
New Delhi. 

Siikhdev Prasad (Cong) 4, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi. 

Jagblr Singh (BKD) 306. 523. V. P. 
House, New Delhi. 

Devendra Nath Dwivedi (Cong i ] 8, Mcena 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

Piare Lall Kurcel Urf Piarc Lall Talib 
(Cong) 12-A, I'erozcshah Road, New 
Delhi. 

Yashpal Kapur (Cong) A-B/8, Pandara 
Road New Delhi. 

Nawal Kishore (Cong O; 63, North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Mahavir Tyagi (Cong. - O) 16, Dr R P. 
Road. New Delhi. 

Harsh Deo Malaviya (Cong. 135-137 North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Prof. S. Nurul Hasan (Cong) 5. Safdar- 
jang Road, New Delhi. 

Trilokl Singh (Cong) II, Electric Lane, 
New Delhi. 

Prakash Veer Shastri (JS) 

.\nand Narain Mulla (Cong) 29, Fero/c- 
shah Road, New Delhi. 

Mahadeo Prasad Verma (B K D; 61, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Mohau Singh Oberoi (BKD) Oberoi 
Maidens Hotel, De’hi. 

Nageshwar Prasad Shahi (Cong; 211, 
North Avenue. New Delhi 
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Best Wishes from’— 

Natesan’s 

ANTIQARTS 

BOMBAY 

BANGALORE 

TRIVANDRUM 


Cram: “KAKSONS” 


Phones: 2146 & 2669 


K. A. KARIM & SONS 

QUILON-4 

KERALA 

Importers, Exporters and 
Manufacturers of 
Cashew Kernels and 

Cashew Shell Liquid. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Kalyan Chand (Cong) 62, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

T. N. Singh (Cong-O) AB-5, Pandara 
Road, New Delhi. 

( Uma Shankar Dikshit I'Cong) 12, Akbar 
“ Road New Delhi. 

Chandra Shekhar (Cong) 3, South Avenue, 
Lane, New Delhi. 

Rajnarain (B K D) 8, Dr. Bishambar 
Hass Marg, New Delhi. 

Shiv Dayal Singh Chaurasia v^ong) 416, 
V. P. House, New Delhi. 

Dr. V. B. Singh (Cong) 224, North 
.Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dr. Z. A. Ahmad (CPI) 23, Canning 
Lane, New Delhi. 

Codey Murahari (Ind.) 25, Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi. 

Om Prakash Tyagi (J S) 122, V. P. 
House. New Delhi. 

'Subramannian Swamy i,J S) 22/520, V. P. 
House, New Delhi. 

Shyam Lai Yadav (BKDi 181, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Mahabir Prasad Shukla Cong; 15, Jan- 
path. New Delhi. 

Inder Singh (Cong) 2, Mecna Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

Kamlapati Tripathi (Cong) 9, Janpaih 
New Delhi. 

. Syed Ahmad Hashmi (Cong) 8, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

WEST BENGAL— 16 

Sasankasekhar Sanyal (CPI-M; 6, 
Vithaibhai Patel House, New Delhi. 

Suhrid Mullick Choudhury (FB; 
88, North Avenue, New Delhi. 

Sardar Amjad Ali (Cong) 99, South 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dr. Rajat Kumar Chakrabarti (Cong) 220 
North Avenue, New Delhi. 

4Crishna Bahadur Chettri fCoog) 121, 
South Avenue, New Delhi. 

Dwljendralal Sen Gupta (Ind.) 19, Gurud- 
wara Rakabganl, Rd. New Delhi. 

Bhupesh Gupta (CPI) 5, Fero/eshah 
Road. New Delhi. 

Kalyan Roy (CPI) 63, South Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Dr. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya (Cong, 
1, Sonehri Bagh Road, New Delhi. 

Kali Mukherjee (Cong) 14-A Ferozeshah 
\ Rd., New Delhi- 

Smt. Purabi Mukhopadhyay (Cong) II, 
Canning Lane, New Delhi. 

Salil Kumar Ganguli (CPI-M) 8, 
Windsor Place, New Delhi. 

Niren Ghosh (CP I-M) 12- B. Ferozshah 
Road, New Delhi, 


Sanat Kumar Raha (CPI) 70, South 

Avenue, New Delhi. 

Pranab Mukherjee (Cong) 15, Pt. Pant 
Marg, New Delhi. 

Monoranjan Roy (CPI—M) 12-B. 

Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. 

II UNION TERRITORIES 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH—1 

Todak Basar (Ind) 53. South Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

DELHI—3 

Khurshed Alain Khan (Cong) 2, Moti 
Lai Nehru Place, New Delhi. 

Smt Savita Behen (Cong) CI/12, Huma- 
yun Road, New Delhi. 

Lai K. Advanl (JS) 17. C-I/6, Pandara 
Park, New Delhi. 

MIZORAM—1 

Lalbuaia (Cong) 8, Meena Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

PONDICHERRY—1 

S. Sivaprakasam (DMK) 193. North 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

HI NOMINATED BY THE PRESIDENI 
UNDER AR’I ICLE 80 (1) (a) 

OF THE CONSTITU’FTON—12 

Prof. Rasheeduddin Khaa'Cl/13, Pandara 
Park, New Delhi. 

Chandra Kisan Daphtary A/8, Mahatani 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

Umashankar Joshi 301, V.P. House New 
Delhi. 

Jairamdas Daulatram 14, Tughlak Roarl. 
New Delhi. 

Pramatha Nath Bisi 16-C, I'erozcshah 
Road, New Delhi. 

Dr- Lokesh Chandra J 22, Hauz Kbas 
Enclave, New Delhi. 

Smt. Maragatham Chandrasekhar 12, 
Lytton Lane, New Delhi. 

Krishna Krlpalani 34, South Avenuj, 
New Delhi. 

Habib Tanvir 95, South Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

Abu Abraham 113, South Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

Scato Swu 19, South Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

Dr. V.I.P. Dutt 17-BaIwantrai Mehta 
Lane, New Delhi. 
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SREE KRISHNA TEMPLE, GURUVAYUR 

(THE GREAT FAMOUS PILGRIM CENTRE IN INDIA) 

The great sacred Temple of Guruvayur attracting 
numerous worshippers daily from various 

parts of India. 

Guruvayur Temple is situated in Trichur District 

Kerala State- 

The nearest railway stations are Trichur, Shoranur, Kuttippuram and 
Wadakkancherri (S. R.). The distance from Shoranur to Guruvayur 
is 32 miles, from Trichur 18 miles, Kuttippuram 34 miles. 

As the visitors to Guruvayur Temple 
are increasing day by day: 

* Irrespective of the festival days and seasons it will 
be in their own interest to book in advance accom¬ 
modation for their stay in Guruvayur Devaswom 
Saihram (Phone 35 - Chavakkad - Guruvayur) 

information about the ‘Udayasthamana pooja’, 
Regular Daily pooja routine offerings etc. Pilgrims 
may contact the Temple Manager (Phone No. 280). 

* The Guruvayur Devaswom Office runs the whole 
Administration of the Guruvayur Temple. Phone 335. 


^ Guruvayur, 
\ 25 - 11 - 1974 - 


Sdl 

ADMINISTRATOR, 



DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 

INDIAN EMBASSIES ABROAD 

(As on 31-12-1974) 


AMBASSADORS 

Afghaoistan. Kumar Ram Pratap Singh 
Malali Wat, Shabr-e-Nau, Kabul. 

Algeria, S. Shahabuddin. 119 ter Rue 
Didouche Mourad, Algiers. 

Arab Emirates, Union of: E. H. Rizvi, 
Embassy of India, Hotel Al Ain 
Palace, C/o P. Box No. 4090 Abu 
Dhabi. 

/^rgentina. (also Amb. to Paraguay & 
Uruguay), M. M. Khurana, Paraguay 
580 (3rd Fir., Buenos Aires. 

Austria. A. S. Mehta, Embassy of India 
1. Opernring, AlOlO, Vienna-I. 

Bahrain. P. M. S. Mallik, Govt. Road, 
Manama, Bahrain. 

Belgium. (Also Amb. to Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg) K. B. Lai, Avenue 
Moliere, 121 Brussels 1180. 

Bolivia. (Also Amb. to Bia/il) Prithi 

’’ Singh. Resident in Brasilia (Embassy 
of India, La Paz). 

Brazil. (Also Amb. to Bolivia) Prithi 
Singh, Edificio Venanclo- VI, 10 Sub 
Sole, Lotc, E 8, Sector dc Diversocs 
Sul, Brasilia-DF. 

Bulgaria K. P. Lukoso, Embassy of India, 
31 Blvd. Patriarch Eftimil, Sofia. 

Burma. N.P. Alexander. Oriental Assurance 
Bldgs, 545-47Merohant St. Rangoon. 

Burundi (Kingdom of) (Also Amb. to the 
Republic of Rwanda & High Commr. 
to Uganda H. H. Singh. Resident in 
Kampala t Embassy of India, Bujum¬ 
bura). 

Camcroun. (Also Amb. to Dahomey and 
Togo & High, Commr. to Nigeria). 
S- K. Roy, Resident in Lagos (Em¬ 
bassy of India, Yaounde). 

Chile. (Also Amb. to Ecuador) U.J. 
Malik, 871, Trlana, Santiago. 

China (People's Republic of) Minister & 
Charge-d-Affaires. L. L. Mebrotra, 

^ 8 Kwang Hua Lu, Peking. 

Colombia. Madan Jeet Singh. Carrera 7, 
No. 87-20, Apartment No. 104, 
Bagota. 

i3ongo (Brazzaville) (Also Amb. to Zaire 
Republic & Gabon) Syed Waheed 
Zamao, Resident in Kinshasa. 


Costa Rica. (Also Amb. to Panama) 
P. P. D’Souza, Resident in Panama 
City (Embassy of India, San Jose). 

Cuba. R. Tandon, Callc 21 NRO 202, 
esquina a K. Vedado, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia. V. Siddharthachary 
Valdstejnska 6,Malastrana, Praguc-1. 

Dahomey. (Also Amb. to Camcroun 
and Togo & High Commr. to Nigeria 
S. K, Roy. Resident in Lagos (Emba¬ 
ssy of India, Contonou) 

Denmark. Mrs. K. Rukmini Mcnon 
Embassy of India 8-11, Amagertory, 
1160 Copenhagen. 

Ecuador. (Also Amb. to Chille) G J. 
Malik, Resident in Santiago 

Egypt. Arab Republic of: A B. Bhadkam- 
kar. Embassy of India, 5, Sharia Ma- 
ahad el Swissri, P.O. 718 Cairo. 

Ethiopia. V. V Paranjpe, Embassy of 
India P O. 528, Addis Ababa. 

Finland. M. K. Roy, Embassy of India, 
Kansakoulukatu, SB 14, Helsinki 10. 

France. D. N. Chatterjee. Embassy of 
India, 15 Rue Alfred Dehodeneq, 
Paris 16. 

Gabon. (Also Amb to Zaire Republic & 
Brazzaville-Congo) Syed Waheed Za- 
raan. Resident in Kinshasa. 

German Democratic Republic. A. 11. 
Deo Embassy of India, Clara-Zetkin 
Strasse 97/1, 108-Bcrlin. 

Germany Federal Republic of Y. K. 
Puri, Embassy of India, 202, AJena- 
uerallce, 53, Bonn. 

Greece. (Also Amb- to Yugoslavia; 
P. N Menon, Resident in Belgrade 
(Embassy of India, Athens^. 

Guatemala. (Vacant), Embassy of India 
Guatemala • 

Guinea. V. K. Mallinatha Menon, Emba.ssy 
of India, Avenue de la Republique 
Immeuble, Kebe, B. P. 1861 Bl.s. Cona¬ 
kry 1. 

Hungary. K. P. Sankara Menon, Emba¬ 
ssy of India, Buzavirag Utca 14, 
Budapest II. 

Iceland. (Also Amb. to Norway) S. N. 
Chopra, Resident in Oslo- 

Indonesia. Mabboob Ahmad, Embassy 
of India 44 Kebon Sirih, Jakarta. 

Iran. R. D. Sathe, Emba.ssy of India 166 
Avenue Saba Shomali, P. Box No 
2473, Tehran. 
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Phone: 3872 t 
62988 i 
4557 


I 


Grams: 

“MOTORS’ 


R. K. V. MOTORS & TIMBERS 
Private Limited 

Post Box No. 80 

Trivandrum - i 

Transport operators & Forest 
Contractors 
Branches: 

ATTINGAL MADURAI 


Phone: 25 


Phone: 25038 


MILCO ICE CREAM 
A NEW PRODUa OF 
THE KOTTAYAN DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE 
MILK SUPPLY UNION LTD. 

Quality - Best % Flavour - Attractive % Taste - Very good 

For your requirement of: 

MILCO ICE CREAM 

Contact: 

THE KOTTAYAM DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE MILK 
SUPPLY UNION LTD., KOTTAYAM 

who are the only distribntors of PASTEURISED Milk in 


Telephone: 3107. 4107 , 8112 


Kottayam District. 


% 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Iraq. K. R. P. Singh- Taha St. Nagccb 
Pasha Adhamiya, Baghdad 

Ireland. S. V. Patel, Embassy of India, 
58 Upper Leeson St. Dublin 4. 

Italy. (Also High Commr. to Malta) Apa 
B. Pant, Embassy of India, Via I'rao- 
cesco Denza, 36, Rome. 

Ivory Coast. (Also Amb to Senegal, 
Mauritania & Upper Volta and High 
Commr. to Gambia) S. H. Desai, Re¬ 
sident in Dakar Embassy of India, 
Abidjan.) 

.lapan. S. Thiruvcnkadathan, Embassy of 
India, 2-Chome. 2-11, Kudan Minami 
Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 

Jordan. (Also Arab, to Lebanon and High 
Commr. to Cyprus (Vacant) Resident 
in Beirut - Embassy of India, 1st Circle 
Jabcl, Amman. 

Khmer Republic- (formerly Cambodia) 
(Vacant^ Embassy of India, 29 Sam- 
dech Tieng, Phnom Penh. 

Korea Republic of. Syed Mu/.afTa Aga, 
Embassy of India P. Box 3466. Seoul. 

Korea. Democratic People’s Republic of 
(Vacant) Embassy of India: Pyong 
Yong. 

Kuwait. R. Axel Khan. Embas.sY of 
India Ring Rd.No. 1, Bldg. No. 3, 
“ Dasmah, Kuwait. 

Laoc. B- Deva Rao, Embassy of India. 
P. O. Box No. 225, Rue Pangkham, 
Vientiane. 

Lebanon. Also Arab, to Jordan and High 
Commr. to Cyprus) S. K. Singh 
Embassy of India, Sahmarani Bldg , 
31 Kantari St. Beirut. 

Liberia. (Also High Commr. to Ghana & 
Sierra Leone,) S- Bikram Shah. Resi¬ 
dent in Accra, Embassy of India, 
Monrovia. 

Libya. Homi J. H. Taleyarkhan, Embas.sy 
of India, 16/18 Sh. Armondi Garden 

' City, P. O Box 3150, Tripoli 

Luxembourg (Also Amb. to B»lgium,) 
K- B. Lall. Resident in Brussels. 

Malagasy. K. R. Krishnaswami, Embassy 
of India, 77, Ave Marchal Foch, 
Tananarive. 

Maldives. Vincent H. Coelho (Also High 
Commr. to Sri Lanka) Resident in 
Colombo. 

Mali. 'V'acant.) Embassy of India, Bamako 

Mauritania. (Also Amb- to .Senegal, 

I Ivory Coast & Upper Volta and High 
Commr. to Gambia) S. H. Desai. 
Resident in Dakar (Embassy of India, 
Nouackchott) 

Mexico. Also Amb. to Nicaragua, (Vacant) 
Embassy of India, Comte 44. 
Mexico, 5-D. F. 


Mongolian People's Republic. Sonam 
Narboo. Embassy of India, 26 Peace 
St., Ulan Bator. 

Moroco. (Also Amb. to Tunisia), M. M. 
Nair, 10 Avenue de Champagne. 
(Agdal), Rabat. 

Nepal. M Rasgotra, Embassy of India, 
G P O. Box 2'»2. Kathmandu 

Netherlands. (Vacant Embassy of India, 
Buitenrustweg 2. The Hague. 

Nicaragua. ( Also Ambassador to Mexico) 
(Vacant) Resident in Mexico City. 

Norway. Also Amb to Iceland S. N- 
Chopra. Embassy of India, Shovveien 
12, 1st Fir. Oslo 2 

Oman. Sultanate of Nirmal Jeet Singh. 
Embassy of India, P. Box 77, Muscat. 

Panama, (Also Amb. to Costa Rica) P. 
P. D'Souza. Embassy of India, Apart¬ 
ment 201 & 202 Dorchester Bldg. 
Via Espana, P. Box Enterga General 
Barrio, Panama 7, Panama City. 

Paraguay. (Also Amb. to .Argentina & 
Uruguay M. M. Khurana Resident 
in Buenos Aires. (Embassy of India, 
Asuncion) 

Peru. A. R. Sethi. Embassy of India, 
Pasco De Lai Rcpublica 291 of 1201, 
Lima. 

Philippines P. S. Nasakar. Embassy of 
India, RM 502 Compos Rueda Bldg. 
101 Tindalo St Makati Rizal (Greater 
Manila) 

Poland. Dileep Kamtckar. Embassy of 
India. No. 16, Nicgolewskieg, Warsaw 
86 . 

Qatar. Arif Qamarain, Embas.sy of India 
Sheikh Suheim Villa No. 5, El 
Sheikh Suheim St. P Box No. 2788, 
Doha. 

Rumania. V. K. Ahuja, Embaasy of 
India, 16, Srt. Stefan Gheorghiu 16, 
Bucharest. 

Rwanda (Republic of) Also Amb. to the 
Kingdom of Burundi & High Commr. 
to Uganda H. K. Singh. Resident in 
Kampala, 

Saudi Arabia. Zahir Ahmed Embassy of 
India, Sulaiman Ali-Turki Bldg. Al 
Sharafiah, Airport Rd. Jeddah 

Senegal. (Also Arab. To Ivory Coast, 
Mauritania & Upper Volta and High 
Commr. to Gambia) S. H. Desai, 
Embassy of India, B. P. 398, Dakar. 

Somalia. J. B. Muthyal Rao. Embassy 
of India P. Box No. 955, Mogadishu 

Spain. V. M. M. Nair, Embassy of India, 
Velazquez, 93 Madrid. 

Sudan, L P. Singh, Embassy of India, 
P. Box No. 707 Khartoum. 

Sweden. A. K. Damodaran, Embassy of 
India, Adolf Fredriks Kyrkoata 12 
II, Box No. 1340 S-ni83 Stockholm. 
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You Name the Vehicle | 

We have the Tyres & Tubes for them | 
Available at All Time, all Brands I 

FOR I 

1; Scooters, Motor Cycles, Cars & Trucks, 1 
f Buses, Tractors, Hand-Carts, etc. | 

FAIR PRICE-PROMPT ATTENTION 

Blue Mountain 

TYRES 

200 B, DR. NANJAPPA ROAD, COIMBATORE -18. 1 


Phone: 32694 

AS SO CL ITE CONCER NS: 


153, Main Road, Mettupalayam. 
7/418-A, Court Road, Calicut-I. 
Thiruvcmbodi Devaswom Buildings 
Round West-Trichur-I. 


Phone: 402 
Phone: 73273 

Phone: 2460 


ALL POPULAR BRANDS OF TYRES & TUBES 
ARE ALWAYS IN OUR STOCK 


CUSTOMERS SATISFACTION IS OUR ASSET 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Switzerland. (Also Amb. to the Vatican) 
Avtar Singh. Embassy of India, 20 
Kalcheggeweg, 3000 Berne. 

Syrian Arab Republic. K. A. Nizami. 
Embassy of India 40/46, Adhan Malki 
St. Yassin Houciiatl, Damascus. 

Thailand. (Also Permanent Rep of India 
to ECAFE)Romesh Bhandari. Embassy 
of India, 139 Pan Rd. Bangkok. 

Togo. (Also Amb. to Camcroun & 
Dahomey and High Commr. to Nige¬ 
ria; S- K. Roy, Resident in Lagos 
(Embassy of India, Lome). 

Tunisia. (Also Amb. to Morocco) Pranab 
Kumar Guru, Resident in Rabat, 
Morocco. (Embassy of India. P..ue duler 
Juin, 5, Impasse de Boulogne. Tunis-) 

Turkey. Balachandra Menon. Embassy of 
India No. 24, Kibris Sokak, Cankaya, 
Ankara. 

United Slates of America. T. N. Kaul. 
Embassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts 
\venue, N. W. Washington D. C. 
20008. 

Upper Volta (Also Amb. to Senegal, 
Mauritania & Ivory Coast and High 
Commr, to Gambia), S. H. Dcsai, 
Resident in Dakar (Embassy of India, 
Ouagadougou) 

^Uruguay. (Also Amb to Argentina & 
Paraguay) M. M. Khurana, Resident 
in Buenos Aires (Embassy of India, 
Monteviedeo) 

s S S R. Dr. K S. Sbelvankar- 
Embassy of India, No. 6-8, Ulitsa 
Obukha, Moscow. 

Vatican (Also Amb. to Switzerland; 
Aviar Singh. Resident in Berne. 

Venezuela. A. R. Kakodkar, Embi(jada 
de la India Edificio Nuevo Centro, 
Aveoida. Libertador, Aparlado de 

■ Correos del Este. 61585, Chacao, 
Caracas 106. 

Vietnam Democratic Republic of. Dr. 
Sisir Gupta. 58, Tran Hung Dao St. 
Hanoi, 

Vemen, Arab Republic. (Vacant) Embassy 
of India, Al-Amir Bldg. Gamal 
Abdul Nasser St. Sanaa. 

) emcn. People’s Democratic Republic of. 
(Vacant) Embassy of India, Premjee 
Chambers, Steamer Point, Aden. 

■Yugoslavia. (Also Amb. to Greece) P. N. 
Menon. Embassy of India, Proleter 
Sikh Brigade 9, Belgrade 

'■^aire Republic. (Also Apab. to Braz- 
zaville-Congo & Gabon) Syed Waheed 
Zaman. Embassy of Infiia, 18 B, 
Avenue des Batetela, Kin^asa- 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
iiigh Commissioners 

Australia. Dr. Sumal Sluha. 92 Mugga 
Way. Red Hill, Canberra, A.C.T. 
2603. 

Bangaladesh. Samar Sen. Indian 
High Commission, Road No. 2, 
Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Dacca-2. Asst. High Commissions of 
India:- 1) l/B, Baizid Bostami Rd. 
Nasirabad, Chittagong; 2) Rajshahi. 

Barbados. (Also High Commr. to Trinidad 
& Tobago and Jamaica Counsul- 
General to Surinam) S M. Aga 
Re.sident in Port of Spain (Trinidad) 
High Commission of India, 
Bridgetown. 

Botswana. Also High Commr. to Zambia 
Krishnan Srtnivasan Resident in 
Lusaka. 

Canada. U.S Bajpai. High Commission of 
India, 200, McLaren Si. Ottawa K 
2P 016. 

Cyprus (Also Amb to Jordan & Lebanon 
S. K Singh) Resident In Beirut. (High 
Commission of India, Nicosia) 

Fiji. (Also High (\immr. to Tonga. 
Bhagwan Singh. Suit No. 202, Fiji 
Dev Bank Bldg). Victoria Parade, 
Suva Jurisdiction extends to the 
UN Trust Territory of Caroline & 
Marshal Island! Nauru! Solomon 
Island, New Hebrides; Gilbert & 
Elice Islands; New Caledonia & 
Society Islands 

Gambia. Also Amb, to Senegal, Ivory 
Coast Mauritania it Upper Volta, 
S. H Desai, Resident in Dakar. 

(•Jiana. (Also Amb. to Liberia & High 
Commr, to Sierra Leone) S Bikram 
Shah- High Commission of India 
P. Box 3040, Accra. 

(iuyana. Dr. (!opal Singh. No. 10, 
Avenue of the Republic, P. Box 872, 
Georgetown, 

Jamaica. (Also High Commr) to Trinidad 
& Tobago and Barbados and Consul - 
General to Surinam). S. M. Aga. 
Resident in Port of Spain. High 
Commission of India Kingston. 

Kenya. K, C. Nair. Jeevan Bharatl Bldg. 
Harambee Avenue, Nairobi. 

Lesotho. Also (High Commr. to Malawi 
gt Swaziland.; S- V. Purushotham. 
Resident in Biantyre. 

Malawai. A. K. Dar. High Commision 
of India P. Box No. 681, Biantyre. 

Malaysia. A. K. Dar, High Commission 
of India P. Box No. 59, 19, Jalan 
Melaka, United Commercial Bank 
Bldg. Kuala, Lumpur. 
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Phone: 4142 


TRIVANDRUM HOTEL 


(South of Secretariat) 

TRIVANDRUM 


“The cleanest Hotel in the City” 

Single, Double and Family Rooms 
Bath attached and well furnished 
High Class Vegetarian Boarding & Lodging 
Tourist Taxi available 


Premier Cotton 
Spinning Mills Ltd 

Kanjikode West 

Palghat-7 

Manufacturers of Quality Yarn 
[Carded «S Combed] 


lOOs J 




Hank and cone 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Malta. Also Amb. to Italy Apa B. Pant. 
Resident in Rome (High Commission 
of India, Valetta) 

Mauritius. K. B. Shaima. High Com¬ 
mission of India, Bank of Baroda 
Bldg. Sir William Newton St. Port 
Louis. 

New Zealand, Also High Commr. to 
Western Samoa L. N. Ray, 49 
Willis Street, Wellington. 

Nigeria. (Also Amb. to Cameroun, 
Dahomey & Togo Republics) S. K. 
Roy. High Commission of India, 107, 
Awolowo Rd. Lagos. Information 
Service of India, South Wcst-Ikoyi, 
P. O. Box 2322, Lagos- 

Sierra I.«one. Also High Commr. to 
Ghana & Amb. to Liberia, S. Bikram 
Shah. Resident in Accra. High 
Commission of India, Freetown, 

'^Singapore, Thomas Abraham- High 
Commission of India, India House, 
31, fGrange Rd Singapore. 

Sri Lanka (Aslo Amb. to Maldives) 
Vincent H. Coelho. State Bank 
of India Bldg. Sir B. Jayatilleke 
Mawatha, Fort, Colombo-1. Asst, 
High Commissioner; P. R. Nambisan 
31 Rajapihllla Mawatha, Kandy. 

Swaziland. (Also High Commr to Lesotho 

f and Malawi S. V. Purushotham. 
Resident in Blantyre. 

Tanzania- Narendra Singh. High Commis¬ 
sion of India, 28 Independence Avenue, 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

Tonga. (Also High Commr. to Fiji) 
Bhagwan Singh, Resident in Suva. 

Trinidad & Tobago. (Also High Commr. 
to Jamaica & Barbados. Commr to the 
Associated States—Antigua, Grenada, 
Domlnica,St. Vincent Monteserrat, the 
Bahamas, Turks & Caicos and also 
Cayman Islandsi Consul General to 
Surinam) S. M. Aga. P Box No. 530, 
Port of Spain (Trinidad) 

Uganda. (Also Amb. to the Kingdom of 
Burundi and Republic of Rwanda). 
H. K. Singh. Bank of India Bldg 
Kampala Rd. Kampala. 

United Kingdom. B. K. Nehru. Dy. High 
Commr. K. Natwar Singh. India 
House. Aldwych., London, W. C- 2. 
34 NA. Asst. High Commissions 

t of India (1) 86, New St. Birmingham. 
(2) Jaeger House, 62 Buchanan St. 
Glasgow- 

Western Samoa. (Also High Commr. to 
New Zealand) L. N. Ray, Resident in 
Wellington* 


Zambia. (Also High Commr. to Botswana) 
Krishnan Srinivasam High Commission 
of India, P. O. Box 2111, Lusaka. 

Special Missions 

Bhutan- Representative of India. A. B. 
Ookhale. Lungtenzempa, Thimphu. 

Sikkim- Political Officer in Sikkim. K. S. 
Bajpai. Gangtok via Siliguri (West. 
Bengal) 

United Nations. Amhassador/Permanent 
Representative Rikhi Jaipal. Perman¬ 
ent Mission of India to the United 
Nations, New India House, 3-East 64th 
St. New York. Geneva Olhce- 2 Place 
des Eaux-Vlves, tlencva- Ambasador/ 
Permanent Rep. B, C. Mishra, Per¬ 
manent Mission of India to the Intnl 
Atomic Energy Agency, Opernring- 
hopl. Vienna 1 Amb./Permanent 
Rep. R. Jaipal. 

Laos. Chairman/Secy. General, I C. S. C- 
and Leader, of Indian Delegation. C. R. 
Gharekhan. International Commission 
for Supervision & Control in Laos, 
Vietiane. 

COMMISSIONS 

Hong Kong Commissioner for the Govt, 
of India. A. Madhavan. Commission 
of India. LlC Bldg. Stubbs Rd Hong 
Kong. 

Mombasa. Asst. Commissioner S.C. Shah. 
Commission of India, LlC Bldg 
Nkrumaha Rd. Mombasa (Kenya) 

CONSULATES GENERAL & 
CONSULATES 

Asuncion (Paraguay). Consul General. 
Antonio Rodolfo Zuccolillo. Consul¬ 
ate General of India, Cerro Coray 
Paraguarl. Asuncion. 

Athens. Consul General. L. E Vafiadls 
Consulate General of India, 1, Vala- 
oritou St. Athens 134. 

Barcelona (Spain) Consul. Louis Valeriano 
Gonzalez Perez, Consulate of India, 
Calle Mastro Perez Cabrero 3, Bar¬ 
celona. 

Basrah (Iraq; Consul. Prabhu Dayal Singh 
CoDsutate of India, Palestine Rd. 

Basrah. 

Berlin. Consul General. S. L. Kaul Kilaro, 
Consulate General of India, Joachi- 
mstaler Strasse 28 (1st Floor) Berlio-1 

Bogota (Colombia). Consul fJeneial, Dr- 
Antonio Izquiesdo D., Consulate- 
General of India, Callee 86A, No. 
19-13, Bogota. 
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DEVON PLASTICS 


Offer 

Polythene film rolls 
from 100 gauge to 1000 gauge 
Nursery bags, fancy handle bags, 
liners, polybags and lamination 
on high density woven fabric. 








• 4 

► ♦ M 

► ♦ ♦ ♦ 





DEVON PLASTICS 

DHUN BUILDING 
175/1, Mount Road 
Madras-600002 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNFL 


Canary Islands. Consul. C, Bulchand. 
Consulate of India, 35 Triana, Las 
Palmas. 

Chiangmai (Thailand) Consul. S. S, Pa- 
ndey, Consulate of India No. 88/2, 
Keo Navartha Rd. Chiangmai. 

Chicago. Vice-Consul. Eustace Pereira, 
Vice-Consulate of India, 201. North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Illinois 60601 

Cleveland (Ohio) Consul. Col. Cjorgc 
P. Bickford, Consulate of India, 
1144, Union Commerce Bldg- Cleve¬ 
land. 

Copenhagen ''Denmark^ Consul General 
for India. Vidor B. Strand. 36. Kron- 
prinsessegade 36, D. K. 130'', Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Dubai. Consul General. S. P. R. Bhatia, 
Consulate General of India, Post Box 
737, Dubai. 

Frankfurl. Consul General (Consular 
Jurisdiction includes the States of 
Hessen, Rheinland & Saarland) Y. 
Sinha, Consulate General of India, 
Wilhelm Lciischncr Strassc 93 (2nd 
Floor) 6, Frankfurt Main. 

I’rcnch Territory of Afars & Issas. Consul. 
S. J. Kotharl, Consulate of India. 
P. Box 171, Djibouti. 

Geneva. Consul,Miss S- Balasubramaniam, 
Consulate of India 2 Placedes Eaux- 
Vlves, Geneva. 

Genoa (Italy Consul Jack Clerici Con¬ 
sulate of India Via Martin Piaggio-I5 
Genoa. 

Ghent (Belgium'; Consul General, Robert 
Desprechins, Consulate General of 
India, Lt. Willemootlaan 5, 9910 Ma 
riakerk. 

^Hamburg. Consul General. N C. Ban- 
erjee, 14 VI, 2 Burchardstras. Sprin- 
kenhof, 2 Hamburg I. (Consular 
jurisdiction includes the States of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Schleswig Holstein 
and Lower Saxony). 

Hawaii (Honolulu) Consul. Mrs. G. J. 
Watumull. Consulate of India, 
2227—A, Kalakaua \venue, Honolulu. 

Jalalabad (Afghanistan) Consul. S. S. 
Pradhan. Consulate of India, 146, 
^ Nahiya Shahr-e-Nau, Jalalabad. 

Kandhar (Afghanistan) Consul. S. K. 
Pradhan. Consulate of India, Kandhar. 

Khorramshahr (Iran) Consul. Parminder 
Singh Consulate of India 160 Ferdousi 
Ave., Khorramshahr. 


Kobe (Japan) Consul General K- V. N. 
Menon, Consulate Genera) of India 
23-1 Yamomotodori, 5-Chome, Ikuta- 
Ku, Kobe. 

Mandalay (Burma) Consul- Rajinder Dutt 
Consulate of India, 68th Street, Man¬ 
dalay. 

Medan (Indonesia) Consul General. L.K. 
Mukherjec, Consulate General of 
India, 19, Djalam, Uskup AgungA. 
Sugiopranoto, Meda. 

Montevideo (Uruguay) Consul. Adolf 
Vegh, Consulate of India Pla/a Zabala 
324, Montevideo. 

Munich: Consul General. Robert Gedon- 
Consulate General of India, Leopold 
Str. 87, Munich 2. 

New Orleans. Consul General. Neils h- 
Johnson. Consulate General of India, 
2701, International Trade Mart, New 
Orleans, LA 70120. 

New York. Consul General- A K. Ray. 
Consulate General of India, 3 East, 
64th Street, New York N. Y. 10021. 

Odessa (USSR) Consul. Bhoj Raj, Con¬ 
sulate General ol India, 31, Kirov 
Street, Odessa. 

Panama. Consul. 1. S. Randhawa Con¬ 
sulate of India, P. Box No. 13<i3 
Panama-1. 

Port Sudan (Sudan) Consul. S. J. Mithane. 
Consulate of India, Jadavjcc Bldg. St. 
No. 11, Port Sudan. 

Rio de Janeiro (Bazil) Oinsul General. 
Dr. Zilmar Montaury Consulate Gen¬ 
eral of India, A. V Bcira Mar 4.'i4 
Group 3., Castelo, Rio dc Janeiro. 

.San Francisco. Consul General; R. C. 
Arora. Consulate General of India, 
215, Market St. San I'ranclsco. Calif. 

94105. 

San Marino Republic of Consul General. 
Gurcharan Singh. Resident in Rome 
(Indian Embassy) 

Stuttgart. Consul General, Dr. R. Kissel, 
Consulate General of India 7, Stut¬ 
tgart Cegerloch Waldstr, 5, 7,Stutigart. 

Surinam. Consul General. H.K. Mahajan, 
Consulate General of India Caittx 
House, 167 68, Kent St. Sydney 
N. S. W. 2000. 

Vietnam, (Republic of S. Vietnam) Con¬ 
sul General: (Vacant.) Consulate 
General of India,213 Tu-Du St.Saigon. 

Zahidan (Iran) Consul. M. K. Kapur, 
Consulate of India, Avenue Mehran- 
130, Zahidan. 
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TECHNO PRODUaS 
i OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY ii 

' I SOAPS: Washing, Milled Toilet and Soap to any specification 11 
] I SPICE OILS <fi Oleoresins and Oils of Ginger, Black Pepper, (j 
j* OLEORESINS: Turmeric, Capsicum etc. |i 

I FRUIT PRODUCTS: Sarsaparilla Syrup, Delite Syrup etc. ][ 

S Tamarind Extract etc. S 


SPICE POWDERS: Chilli Powder, Turmeric Powder, Sambar 

Powder, Garlic Powder etc. 

KESARAK5HINI: (Antilice Oil) 

Manufactured by 

TECHNO CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


CALICUT-1, KERALA 


Gram: “TECHNO” 


Telex 084-238 
Phone; 2202 & 2287 




SIVARAM INDUSTRIES 

QUILON-8 

KERALA 

Manufacturers of: 

Nails, Dowels, Panel Pins, Machine Screws, 
Precision Components, Pressed Parts etc., etc. 

Aluminium Rubber Dishes 
A Speciality 


Contact'. 


Phone: 3246 


Grains: “SIVIND” 


INDIA 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
IN NEW DELHI 
(as on 31-12-1974) 

Afghanistan- Abdul Rehman Pazhwah, 
Ambassador. 

Algeria. Mohamed Nacer Adjali, Charge 
d’ Affaires a. i. 

Arab Republic of Egypt. Zakaria Al- 
Adly Imam, Ambassador. 

Argentina. Mario Alberto Campc^ra, 
Charge d’ Affaires a. i. 

Australia. Bruce Alexander Grant, 
High Commissioner. 

Austria. Wolfgang Schallenberg, 
Ambassador. 

Bangladesh. Dr. A. R. Mallick, High 
Commissioner, 

Belgium. Jean Charles Salmon, Ambas* 
sador. 

Bhutan. Lyonpn Pema Wangchhuck, 
Representative of Bhutan in India. 
Brazil. Roberto Luiz Assumpacao De 
Araujo, Ambassador. 

Britain Sir Michael Walker KCMG, 
High Commissioner- 
Bulgaria. Sioyan Ziimov, Ambassador. 
Burma- LT Ba Shwe. Ambassador, 
vrambodia. Mech Sary, Charge d’ 
Affaires. 

Canada. John Pyerson Maybee, High 
Commissioner. 

J-hile. Augusto Marambio, Ambassador, 
f hma Ma Mur-miog Charge d’ Affaires 

a. 1. 

.^olombia Fernando Nawas de Brigard, 
Ambassador 

Cuba. Dr. Jose Lopez Sanchez, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

'Czechoslovakia. Zdenek Trhlik, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Denmark. Henning Halck, Ambassador, 
i cuador. Vicente Crospo Ordozcz, Charge 
d' Affaires a. 1. 

'uhiopia. Oetachew Mekasha, Ambas- 
• sador. 

I oderal Republic of Germany. Guenter 
Delhi, Ambassador. 

I'mland. Miss. Ritta Oro, Ambassador- 
! ranee. Jean Dantal Jurgensen, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

German Democratic Republic. Wolfgang 
Sclriessler, Ambassador. 

Cihana. Paul Bokay Duah, High Com- 
missiQner. 

’-Vreece. Bansil Vitsakis, Ambassador, 
iiuyana. Rahman B. Gajraj, High Com- 
^ missioner. 

1 foly See. Most Rev. Msgr. Joha Gordon, 
Apostolic Pro-Nuncio. 

Hungary. Dr. Trenc Turi, Ambassador. 
I'ldonesia Lt. General Soegih Arto, 
Ambassador. 


Iran. Mohammad Goodrak, Ambassador. 

Iraq. Farouk El-Obaidi, Charge d’ 
Affaires. 

Ireland. Denis Holmes, Ambassador 

Italy. Dr- Amedeo Guillet, Ambassador 

Japan. Kinya Nisiki, Ambassador. 

Jordan. Wajih A1 Kaylani, Ambassador. 

Kenya. S. K, Kimale. High Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Korea-Democratic People's Republic of. 
Yu Song Jin, Ambassador, 

Korea Republic of. Chan Hvuu Pak, 
Ambassador. 

Kuwait, Essa Abdul Rahman AI Essa 
Ambassador. 

Laos. Phagna Souk Upravan, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Lebanon, Mahmoud Hafez, Ambassador 

Malaysia. Tan Sri Haji Abdul ivhalid 
Bln Swang Osman, High Comniis- 
sioner. 

Mauritius. Rabindrah Ghurbornin, High 
Commi.ssioner 

Mexico. Carlos Guitierrez Macias, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Mongolia. Buyantyn Dashtseren. Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Morocco Mustapha .Abdclhak, Chaigcd' 
Afferies a. i. 

Nepal. Krishna Bom Malla, Ambassador 

Netherlands. Tjark Asuccr Meurs, 
Ambassador. 

New Zealand. R. R. Cunninghame, 
High Commissioner. 

Nigeria. Soji Williams, High Com¬ 
missioner. 

Norway. J'’orbjorn Christiansen, Ambas¬ 
sador 

Oman. Sultanate of Ali Mohammed 
Al Jamali., Ambassador. 

Peru. Dr. Rene Hooper Lopez, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Philippines. R. S. Busuego, Ambassador. 

Poland. Wicktor KancekI, Ambassador. 

Qatar- Sherida .Salad Juolran Alkaabi, 
Ambassador. 

Romania- Petre Tanasie, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Saudi Arabia. Shaikh Yousuf Al-Foza, 
Ambassador 

Singapore. K. N. Byrne, High Com¬ 
missioner. 

Spain. Guillermo Nadal, Ambassador. 

Sri Lanka. Justin Siriwardcnc, High 
Commissioner 

Sudan. Sayed Ali Ahmed Sahloul, Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Sweden. Count .Axel Lewenhaupt, Ambas- 
sado''. 

Switzerland. Dr. Fritz Real, Ambassador. 

Syria. Raslan Aliough, Ambassador. 

Tanzania. A. D. Haassan, High Com¬ 
missioner- 



Telegrams; MILLABANK’ 


Telephone No. 240 


THE PALGHAT CO-OPERATIVE 
CENTRAL BANK LTD. 

Head Office: PALGHAT-1 

Branches: 

Alathur Chittur Mannarghat Oftapalam 

Phone No. 354 Phone No. 361 Phone No. 84 Phone No. 312 

Mcnonpara Palghat Pattambi KoUengode Ev»niIg'^B?Sndi 

Phone No. 240 Phone No. 36 Phone No. 51 Palghat-l 


A Pioneer in the Co-operative field. 
Provides Agricultural-finance of various types 
to Primary Societies in the District. 

Undertakes financing of Societies for Proenrement of Paddy. 


Paid-up Share Capital 
Deposits 
Owned funds 
Working Capital exceeds 


Rs. 75 lakhs 
Rs. 280 lakhs 
Rs. 92 lakhs 
Rs. 550 lakhs 


SAFE DEPOSIT LOCKERS AVAILABLE AT OUR PALGHAT BRANCH. 


Accepts deposits at Interest ranging from to 14°;, 
S. B. account: Interest at 6“.. 


C. V. RAMACHANDRAN 

Pri’sident 


K. V. UNNl NAIR 

Cener.il Manager 
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Thailand. Dr. Owart Suthiwart Narueput, 
Ambassador. 

Trinidad & Tobago. Solomon S. 

Lutchmen, High Commissioner. 

Turkey. Oundogdu Ustun, Ambassador. 
^U^nda- E- L. Ssendaula, Acting High 
Commissioner. 

USSR. Viktor F. Maltsev, Ambassador. 

United Arab Emirates. Mohammed Issa 
Al-All, Ambassador. 

USA. William Bart Saksbe, Ambassa<lor. 

Utuguay. Alfredo Urioste, Ambassador. 
Venezuela. Mrs- Rita M De Arismendi, 
Charge d’ Affaires. 

Vietnam, Democratic Republic of. (North 
Vietnam). Chu Van Bien, -Ambassador. 
Yemen (People’s Democratic of, Ali. 

Hussain Mazhal, Charge d' Affaires. 
Yugoslavia, Ilija Topaloski, Ambassador, 
/aiie licka Mboyo, Ambassador. 
Monaco. R. Chattaram, Honarary Consul 
' General. 

.San Marino. Bhai Mohen Singh, Honorary 
Consul f General 

Senegal. Babacar Diop, Amba.ssador- 
Vietnam (Republic of (South Vietnam). 
Vu Van Hiew, Consul-General. 

CONSULAR OFFICES 

.M’glianistan. Consul General: Mohd. Usef 
Mahrdel 115, Valkcshwar Bombay-6. 
•Austria. Consul; Mrs. .Alice Khan. 3, 
Cuffe Parade, Bombay 5. 

Belgium. Consul General: A. De Schutter, 
‘Morena’ I], B- Dahamukar Bom- 
' bay -26. 

Consul (Hon ): Sunil Singh Roy, 5-1 A, 
Hungerford St. Calcutta-17. 

Consul (Hon.): M. Nevcos, 1 E. Spurtank 
Rd , Madras-11- 

Q.)livia Hon. Consul General: J K. Gora, 
10, National Tower, 13, London St. 
Calcutta-17. 

•frazil. Honorary Consul; J. R Antonio 
' * Viegas, 8/6, Alipore Park Calcutta-27, 
r Burma. Consul General: U Than Maung, 
46C/, Chowringhee Rd. Calcutta-16. 
Consul (Hon.): J- T. Thadaoi. 7A Nun- 
gambakam High Rd., Madras-34. 
Costa Rica Consul General; A. K. 
Makani Standard Bldg 346, Dr. D. 
Noroji Rd. Borabay-I. 
Czechoslovakia Ag- Consul General! Dr 
R. Hlavaty, ‘Marcopia’ 5, Deshmukh 
Marg, Cumbala Hill, Bombay-2(3. 
Consul General (Vacant), 24B, Park St. 
if Calcutta-16. 

Denmark. Hon. Consul-General: H- 
Holck-Larsen. L & T. House, Narot- 
tam Morarjee Mag, B. Estste Bom¬ 
bay-38. 

lion. Consul: Seven Palm, 18-G, Park St. 
Calcutta-16. 


Hon, Consul: P. H. Martensen, 4-5, Club 
House Rd , Off Mount Rd, Madras 2 

Dominican Republic. Consul (General 
Hon. H. H. Ismail, Misiry Couit 
208, N. Vachha Rd, Bombay-20. 

Ecuador. Consul: Kalyan Sen, 13, Comae 
.Street, Calcutta-17. In Cliatoc of 
Affairs, H. H- Ismail, Mistry Court 
208, N, Vachha Road, Bombay-20 

El Salvador. Consul: Karanjaksha 
Banerjec, 12, P K. Tagore St 
Calcutta-6. 

Ethiopia. Hon. Consul-(iencral; Ismail 
M. Kanga. Crescent Chambers, 
Tamarind Lane, Bombay-23. 

Trance. Consul General: Rene de Cliolscul- 
praslin. Mercantile Bank Bldg 52, 
M. (Jandhl Rd., Bonihay-23. 

Consul fJcncral: Jacques Butin, 26 Park 
Mansion, Park S! Calcutlu-16 

Consul General: t.erald Griffon, 2 Rue 
dc la Marine, Pondicherry-1. 

Consular Agent: Christian Revel, 7/75, 
Calvcihy Rd. Cochin-2. 

German Democratic Republic. Consul 
(Jcneral; Kurt Beyer, 122 Ninshaw- 
Vachha Rd, B unbay-20 

Consul General: Dr. .loachim Heidrich, 
1 Gurusaday Rd. Calcutta-16. 

Consul (General Herbert Schulze, l/I 
Kodambakkam High Rd, Dungam- 
bakkam, Madras-34 

Germany (Federal Republic of) Consul 
(General: Dr. Otto Soltmann Ramon 
House, Rd No. 3, Backbay Rcrla 
mation, Bombay-20. 

Consul General: Dr. H T. Liasser, I 
Hastings Park Rd ,Alipore, Calcutta-27. 

Consul (General: E F. Baumann, Mico 
Bldg. 14, Commander in Chief Road 
Egmore, Madras-8. 

Greece. Consul (Jcneral; A. N. Mango, 
Rain House, 21 Kavelin St. 
Bombay- i 

Consul (iencral; J. K- (>ora, 10 National 
Tower, 13, London St Calcutta-17. 

Haiti. Hon. Consul Vacant, No. 2, 
Bidhan Saranee Calcutta-6. 

Consul: Ranbir Sinha. Vellard View, 
Pedder Rd, Bombay-26. 

Honduias Republic. In charge of Consular 
Affairs A. R H. Ismail, Mistry Court, 
208, D. Vachha Rd , flombay-20. 

Iceland. Hon. Consul: D. K. Hirlckar, 
38 Western Indir. I louse, Sir P Mehta 
Rd, Bombay-1 

Indonesia. Consul: A D M. Londong, 
17, Altamount Rd., Cuinballa Hill 
Bonibay-26. 

Hony. Consul: D. K. Nag. Rahkamal 
Bhavan, 128 Rash Bchari Avenue, 
Calculta-29 
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INDUSTRY 

for 

THE INDUSTRIES 

The TCC is Industry for industries. This may seem an exaggeration. Never¬ 
theless it is a fact. Can modern life be imagined without Soap, Rayons, Paper, 
Vanaspathi, Fertilisers, Aluminium, Petrol, Paint, Synthetic fibres. Leather, 
Plastics, Perfumes, etc? Chemicals produced in the TCC. form the basis for 
the manufacture of all these products. 

A Pioneer producer of 

CAUSTIC SODA SODIUM HYDROSULPHiTE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE HYDROCHLORIC ACID and 

other allied chemicals, 

T. C. C. 

Serves industries and through them the country and the people. 

THE TRAVANCORE.COCHIN CHEMICALS LTD. 

UDYOGAMANDAL-683SOI, KERALA 


FOR RELIABLE 
RECONDITIONING SERVICE 

For All Sizes and Types of Tyres 
Entrust your work to 

TYRESOLES 
GOA PRIVATE LTD 

Curti-Ponda (Goa) 


Grams: ‘TYRESOLES’ 


Phone Nos. 1 & 2. 
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iDIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Iran. Consul General: Ali Mohammed 
Afshar, Baldota Bhavan, 117 Maharshi 
Karve Rd., Bombay-20. 

Iraq- Consul (General: Anwar A1 Bayati 
(Ag) ‘Panorama’ 203 Walkeshwar 
Rd., Bombay-6. 

Israel. Consul; Yehoshu Triger, 50 
Pedder Rd., B9mbay-26. 

Italy. Consul General: Dr. Luigi Durante, 
3, Raja Santosh Rd., Alipore 
C^lcutta-27. 

Consul General. Dr. Edmondo 
Anderlini, Vaswani, Mansion D. 
Vachha Rd*, Bombay-20. 

Japan. Consul General: T. HashimotCt 
12, Pretoria St. Calcutta-26. 

Consul General. T. Tsuda, 1, Baba- 
saheb Dahanukar Marg, Bombay-26. 
Consul General: Y Matsuoka, 20 Nun- 
^ gumbakkam High Road, Madras-34. 
Jordan. Consul; Fakiimohamed K- 
Mistry, Mistry Court, D. Vachha 
Rd., Bombay-20. 

Kuwait. Consul General: Faisal Essa 
Yousuf, Vaswani Mansions, D 
Vachha Rd-, Bombay-20. 

Liberia. Consul (General: A. K. Bonerjee, 
186 Sarat Bose Rd., Calcutta-29. 
Mauritius. Hon. Consul: A. S. Kably, 
Corinthian, Near Strand Cinema, 
Bombay-S. 

Monaco. Hon. Consul General: R. 

Chattaram, D 1, Defence Colony, New 
DeIhi-24. 

Nepal. Consul General: Rom Bahadur 
Thapa, 19, Woodlands, Sterndale Rd., 
Alipore, Calcutta-27* 

Netherlands- Consul General: A. de Wit, 
3rd Floor, ‘International' 16 Maharshi 
Karve Rd, Bombay-20. 

Ag. Consul General. J. A. Solfers, 
•PHilips’ House, 7 Justice Chandra 
Madhab Rd., Calcutta-20.' 

Consul; A. Stewart, Chordia Mansion 
150/ A-2, Mount, Rd., Madras-2. 
Consult. S S. Koder, Princess St. 
Fort, Cochin-J. 

Nicaragua. Hon. Consul: J K. Rege, Hon 
Vice Consul: C. J. Rege. 4 Prem 
Court, J. Tata Rd. Bombay-20. 

Norway; Consul General: Carsten Gylseth, 
Nowroji Mansion, 31 Wodehouse Rd., 
Bombay-23. 

Consul: Sven Palm, 18 G, Park St. 
Calcutta. 16- 

Consul; P. J. Weavers, Harrissons & 
Crossfield Ltd., P. Box 502, Cochin-3. 
Consul. C. D. Gopinath, Post Box 
No. 42, Madras-1 


Panama, Consul. Maiias Cerrud Sucre 
Flat No. 5 D, ‘Ananta’ Dr. Rajabaly 
Patel Rd., Bombay-26. 

Peru. In charge of the Consulate General. 
J. R. Antonio Viegas, 8/6 Alipore 
Rd*, CaIcutta-27. 

In charge of Consular AtVairs in New 
Delhi and Bombay: Hectar Cabada - 
Barrios. 

Peruvan Embassy, D 290, Defence 
Colony, New Delhi-24. 

Philippines. Hon. Consul General; K. R 
Patel, 10 Lall Bazar St. Calcutta-1. 
Poland. Consul; J. Dylewski Manavi 
Apartments, 36, Ridge Rd., Mulabai 
Hill, Bombay-6 

San Marino. Consul General Hon; Gr. 
UflT. Bhai Mohan Singh. 15 A. 
Aurangzeb Rd., NewDelbi-11. 

Spain. Vice Consul, Napoleon i^ernandc. 
’Oceana' 153, Marine Drive 
Bombay-20. 

Vice Consul: Pritindra Nath Ray 
Chowdury, 10 Old Post Ollice St 
Calcutta-1. 

Vice Consul: George P. J. Lobo. 
‘Lawdale’ 5, Nimmo Rd, San Thome. 
Mylapore, Madras-4. 

Sudan. Consul General: Yousif M. Ab- 
dalla. Mat No. 5, Mistry Court D 
Vachha Rd., Bombay-20. 

Sweden. Consul General: Akbar Hydari. 
Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol 
Rd., B. Estate, Bombay-38. 

Consul: Sven Adolf Palm, 18 Park 
St. CaIcutta-16. 

Consul; G. Rundberg. 71, First Main 
Rd., Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28 

Switzerland. Consul General: J. Etter, 
Manek Mahal, 90 Veer Nariman Rd 
Bombay-20. 

Syria. Consul General, Sobhi Elejel. Cam- 
batta Bldg., 3rd Floor, J. 'Tata Rd., 
Bombay-20. 

Thailand. Ag. Consul General: Young 
yudh Indaraprasirt, 18-B Mandeville 
Gardens, Ballygunge, CaIcutta-19. 

Turkey. Hon. Consul General; Rahim 
Karim Mistry, 208, D. Vachha Rd., 
Bombay-20. 

Hon. Consul General; M A. 
Kashani. ‘Nilhat House* 11, R. N. 
Mukherjee Rd , Calcutta-1. 

Hon. Consul-General: Mrs. N, D. 
Mustafa Bilgen. 115 Lloyds Rd., 
Cathedral P. O. Madras-6. 

United States of America. Cousul General: 
David M. Bane ‘Lincoln House’ 78, 
B. Desai Rd., Bombay-26. 

Consul General: John Eaves Jr., Mount 
Road, Madras-6. 
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A KEY TO A NEW AND AFFLUENT LIFE 

KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 


For A Brighter Tomorrow 
Buy A Ticket Today 
A prize is guaranteed 
in every 1000 Tickets 


Director: 

KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 

TRIVANDRUM, KERALA. 

695001 
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DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


Upper Volta. Consul General: P. K. 
Bonerjee, 186 Sarat Bose Rd , Cal¬ 
cutta 26. 

USSR. Consul General. A. K. Yako¬ 
vlev ‘Palm Beach’ 42, L. Jaginoha- 
ndas Marg, Bombay-6. 

Consul General; A. K. Yezhov, 31 
Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta 16. 
Consul General: A. I. Kharchenko, 
3rd Left St. RIy. Service Commission 
Road, Madra3-6. 


Viet Nam Republic of. Consul General: 
Nguyen Huy Dau, B-51 Greater 
Kailash I, New Delhi-48. 

Yemen People's Republic of. Consul: Mo- 
hamed Abdulla Mohammed Almas 
22. llassan Mahal, Cuffc Parade, 
Bombay-5. 

Yugoslavia Federal Socialist Republic of 
Consul General Aleksander Stanic. 
120/4 Vaswani Mansion D Wachha 
Rd., Bombay-20, 

Consul General (Vacant.'. 6, Ballygun- 
gc Park Rd., Calcutta-19. 


FOREIGN TRADE COMMISSIONS IN INDIA 


Austialia. E. B. Dillon, Commercial 
Counsellor & Trade Commr. 1/50 G. 
Shantipaih Chanakyapuri, New 
Delbi-21. 

K. Sarup, Marketing Officer, Aus¬ 
tralian Deputy High Commission, 9th 
Moor, Express Towers, Nariman 
Point, Bombay 21. 

P C. Narayanan, Marketing OfTlcer. 
Australian Dy. High Commission, 
Brooke House, 9, Shakespeare Sarani, 
Calcutta-16. 

Austria. Austrian Trade Commr. in India. 
Dr. G. Diezinger, 12-A, Ratendonc R., 
New DeIhi-3. Austrian Trade Commr. 
in Bombay, Dr. W. Larchcr, The 
Beacon, I’oreshorc Rd. Bombay-21. 

Britain O. G. Forster, M V. O. Coun 
sellor (Economic and Commercial), 
British High Commission, Shantipath, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi-21. A. C. 
Baker, First Secretary (Commercial) 
Dy. High Commission, 1, Ho Chi 
Sarani, CaIcutta-16. H. Mc- 
Brinn, Second Secretary (Commer¬ 
cial), Dy. High Commission, Mercan¬ 
tile Bank Bldg. M. Gandhi Rd., 
Bombay-23. 

1 J. II. Gilligan, First Secretary (Com¬ 
mercial), Dy. High Commission 150A, 
Mount Rd , Madras-2. 

Bulgaria. Commercial Counsellor. SO 
Golf Links Area, New Delhi-3. 
Trade Commr. at Bombay, 11, Peacock 
Palace, 69 Bhulabhai Desai Rd. 
Bombay-26. Trade Commr. at Cal¬ 
cutta. 6A, Middleton St. Calcutta-16. 

Canada., Counsellor (Development _^and 
Commercial) Canadian High Com¬ 
mission, Shantipath, Chanakyapuri, 

‘ New Delhi-21. 

Czechoslovakia. Economic and Commer¬ 
cial Counsellor and Trade Repre¬ 
sentative 50-M. Niti Mrg. Chanakya¬ 
puri, New Delhi-21. Trade Commr. 
Kasturi Bldgs, Jamshedji Tata, 


Calcutia'l6. Trade Commr. 1/J, Nun- 
gambakam High Road, Madras-34. 

Denmark. Trade Commission, Pallonji 
Mansion, New CulTc Parade 
Bombay-5. 

France. Commercial Counsellor to the 
French Embassy, 130, Jor Bagh 
New Delhi-3, Trade Commr. ‘Beacon’, 
Foreshoie Rd-, Bombay-21 Trade 
Commr. 13, Park Mansions, Park 
St. Calcutta-16- 

Hungary. Commercial Counsellor and 
Trade Representative. Dr. J, Markus, 
18, Gold Links Area, New Delhi-3. 
Trade Commr. G. Czigany, 11 A, 
Vodehouse, Rd-, Bombay-23. Trade 
Commr Gyula Pozsgai, 6/2 Gurssady 
Rd. Calcutta-]9- 

Italy. Trade Commr. for Italy. G. 
Zoldestcr Nirmal, 21st Fir. Nariman 
Point, Bombay'21. 

Romania. Trade Representation ofSocialist 
Republic of Romania in India. 17, 
Kaulilya Mrg. New DeJhi-2i. Sleel- 
cretc House, Dinshaw Vachha Rd. 
Bombay-20. Nilhat House, 11, 
Rajendra Nath Mukherjee Rd., Ca'- 
cuita-l. 27 Khader Nawaz Khan 
Rd., Mddras-6. 

Sri Lanka. Trade Commr. Sri Lanka 
House, Bruce St. Bombay 23. 

USSR. Trade Representation of USSR in 
India. Plots Nos 6 and 7 Block 
50E, Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi-1. 1. Bishop Lefroy Rd , Larj'c 
Bldg.) Calcutta:20i ‘Avantika’ 46 f r. 
Dcsbmukh Mrg. Bombay-26. 50-A, St. 
Mary’s Rd, Alwarpet, Madras-11. 
Showrooms of the USSR Machinery 
and Equipments: Vasundara House 
Bhulabhai Desal Rd., Bombay-26 
and at Calcutta at the above address. 

Yugoslavia. Trade Commr. Brenko 
Radovic. Vaswani Mansion D. 
Vachha Rd , Bombay 20. 
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Telegram: ‘PLANTCORP’ 


Phones-8301 & 8302 
(9 Connections) 


III nmiiiiiM (ttmiTiN of obuu iit. t 

(A Government of Kerala Undertaking) 

POST BOX NO. 12 KOTTAYAM-4, KERALA 

AREA OF PLANTATIONS 


RUBBER 

HECTARES 

KODUMON 2730 
KALADY 3401 

PERAMBRA 685 


OIL PALM AT 
ANCHAL 

HECTARES 

PROPOSED 3,000 
PLANTED 550 


THANNITHODE 200 

Factories at' KODUMON, VETTILAPPARA, PERAMBRA. 

PRODUCERS OF ALL GRADES ^OF HIGH QUALITY SHEETS, 

CREPE RUBBER, 60% CONCENTRATED LATEX & CRUMB RUBBER. 

r a 


GOA 1 

LAND OF BEAUTIFUL BEACHES t 

HISTORICAL CHURCHES AND TEMPLES | 

IS ALSO KNOWN FOR ; 

HOTEL MANDOVI : 

( fully renovated ) t 

Centrally airconditioned « 

Wall to wall carpets { 

Private balconies • 

Telephones and four chanelled music * 

Hot and cold water « 

And all other modern luxuries. ♦ 

Tel: 2286 5 lines* Gram: MANDOVI, PANJIM ♦ 




PART IV 


SPORTS & GAMES 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

COMMONWEALTH GAMES 

ASIAN GAMES 

NATIONAL ATHLETICS 

NATIONAL CYCLING CHAMPIONSHIP 

BOAT-RACE 

CRICKET 

HOCKEY 

FOOTBALL 

TENNIS 

BADMINTON 

BALL BADMINTON 

BASKET BALL 

VOLLEY BALL 

TABLE TENNIS 

BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER 

CHESS AND BRIDGE 

BOXING 
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With Best Compliments From:- 

EMCO GOA PRIVATE 

LIMITED 

STATION ROAD 

P. O. Box No. 54 

MARGAO, GOA 


Exporters of Iron, Ferruginous, 
Manganiferrous, and 
Black Iron Ores. 

Telephones: 3111 (Five lines) Tele{{ranis: EMCO, MARGAO. 

2193 (Res. of M D.) Telex ; 019-278 






ATHLETICS 

OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Greek Olympiad 


66b 


Modem Olympics takes its name, form 
jjnd primary content from the Olympic 
^festival of the ancient Greeks. The Greek 
Olympiad was essentially a religious festi- 
'-al which according to legend was originally 
instituted by Heracles, in honour of Zeus, 
ihc gicut Greek god. In all probability, the 
Olympiads began in the 14th century BC, 
eirca 1370 BC, but the lust Olympaiu, 
(-f which there is some record, was held in 
776 BC. Thereafter it ran uninterruptedly 
every four years, for nealy 12 centuries. 

The last of the Greek Olympics was 
held in 393 AD- When it concluded. Em¬ 
peror Theodosius issued an edict, ban- 
''itig all future Olympics. 

The Olympic competitions of the 
Greeks were held in the plain of Olympia 
in Greece and included not only gymnas¬ 
tics, but literature, art, drama, rhetoric 
and music. As the festival was divine 
m origin, the Olympic year was regarded 
as a year of peace and goodwill. During 
this time the Gieek City States, who 
•frequently fought one another declared 
*■ a general tiucc. The Greek Olympics 
thus stood for two things (1) high ex¬ 
cellence in body, mind and spirit and 
2) peace and goodwill among all people. 

The earliest Olympiad lasted only one 
day and consisted of only one event, a 
I ace of one length of the stadium (about 
186 yards) The 14th Olympiad introduced 
a race .of 2 lengths, the IStli a five 
event Pentathlon and the 23rd wrestling. 
The later Olympiads lasted 5 days and in- 
eluded many events. Two additional days 
were reserved for religious ceremonies. 

Each Olympic game started with the 
Olympic oath taken before the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia. The closing ceremony 
featured prayers of thanks to Zeus. The 


winner of any event was given a branch 
from the palm tree, and a wreath made 
from the wild olives was put on his head. 

In course of lime, the Olympic Games 
degenerated. Bribery, corruption and dis¬ 
honesty in awatding pri/.cs set in. This 
created discords and scandals. It is said 
that it was the dcgcncratiim of the 
Olympic Games that prompted Emperor 
Theodo.sius to stop the games in AD 39T 

Modern Olympics 

Modern Olympic.-., like tlic Circck 
Olympics is hold once in every four years, 
but unlike the Greek Olympiad remains 
coniined to tests of physical excellence, 
namely sports and games 

Marathon Rare. The c;owning event 
of modern Olympics is tiic Marathon race, 
a long distance run of 42.195 km (26 miles. 
3K5 yds)*. It is at once a test of skill and 
enduranic This item celebrates the histo 
ric victory of the Athenian aimy over 
the mighty Persians, at Marathon in 490 
BC The length is the exact distance from 
the battle tield of Marathon to the market 
place at old Athens. Ihc first Marathon 
runner was an Athenian, Pheidippides, 
who cairied the news of the Circck victory 
in a non stop run from Marathon to 
Athens He is said to have collapsed and 
died in the market place, after having 
gasped out the news. 

The Olympic Ideal. The underlying idea 
of the Olympics is that it is the the cJiase 
that counts, not the pri/c As Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin put it, “The important 
thing in the Olympic Games is not winn¬ 
ing but taking part. The essential thing 
in life is not conquering but fighting well”. 

The OIjmpic Symbol. The rings or 
circles which form the Olympic symbol, 
represent the five major continents of the 
world. The rings are linked together !d 
denote the sporting friendship of the peoples 
of the earth, whatever their creed or coun¬ 
try. The colours rrc chosen because at 
least one of them (blue, yellow, black, green 
and red) appears in the flag of every nation 
of the world. 

+ This is the exact off cial distance, but 

it was sometimes increased and some¬ 
times reduced to suit the conditions in 
the ho-t countries. 
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Gram:- SNEHALAYA 


32974 
Phone: 33395 
32000 


BHARAT RETREADING CO., 

(RETREADERS AND NEW TYRE DEALERS) 

216-D. Dr. Nanjappa Road 
COIMBATORE-641018 

TAMIL NADU 

SERVICE IS OUR MOTTO 

Specialists in:- 

Guaranteed Tyre Retreading of all Trucks, Jeep, Cars, 
Scooter and Motor Cycle Tyres 

Factory: 200 G. Jail Road, Coimbatore -18 


Phone Nos.: 298. 299 (Ext. 9 Lines) 

& 874 

Telex No: 019-204/268 Telearam ’THAKKER’ 

A/B : THAKKER VG-204/268 

HIRALAL & COMPANY 

‘THAKKER HOUSE’ 

Post Box No. 8 

i VASCO DA GAMA (GOA-INDIA) 

Serving Ship’s Owners (LINERS and TRAMPS) for over 35 years 
Also Shipping, Forwarding and Clearing Agents 
at MARMAGOA HARBOUR (GOA-INDIA) 

ALSO REPRESENTED AT ALL OTHER INDIAN PORTS 

MEMBERS OF THE BALTIcl^Nb" liTTE^NATIONAL^ MARITIME CONFERENCE 

and 

CORRESPONDENTS TO:- 

LliADlNG PROTECTING AND INDEMNITY CLUBS FOR GOA 

ASSOCIATES: 

THAKKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 

' Genera! Sales Agents in Goa, for KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
; and GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 

‘THAKKER HOUSE’ VASCO DA GAMA 

Post Box No. 8 (GOA-INDIA) 

Phone No; 861 

Telex No: »19-20-l/268 Telegrams: ‘THAKKERSERV’ 

A/B : THAKKER VG-204/268 
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OLYMPIC GAMI S 


The Olympic Flag which appeared at 
the Olympic competition for the first 
time at Antwerp in 1920, has a 
white background with no border. In 
the centre it has five interlaced rings or 
rircles (three above and two below) whose 
colours are blue, yellow, black, green and 
I ed. The blue ring is high on the left. 

The Olympic Motto. The words.' Citius. 
Altius, Fortius^ which frequently appear 
under the circles mean ‘swifter, higher, 
stronger’ (indicative of the competing 
athletes endeavour to run faster, jump 
higher, and throw more strongly.) 

OLYMPIC HEROES 

Modern Olympics were first organised 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, a French 
nobleman (1863-1937). His object was ‘to 
renew those ideals of excellence of body 
mind and spirit shown in the classic Olym- 
xpics’. Appropriately enough, the first 
modern Olympiad was opened in Athens, 
capital of modern Greece, on April 5,1896, 
after an interval of 1503 years from 
the last Greek Olympiad. About 300 
competitors from 13 countries participated. 
All the prizes went to the visiting teams 
except the last - the Marathon race. 
This event, run along the same course that 
Pheidippides Is said to have run, was 
won by Spyros Louis, a Greek Post 
Office messenger. The Athens meet inaugur¬ 
ated a new era of sporting camaraderie 
among the nations of the world. 

The next two Olympiads were held in 
Paris (1900) and in St. Louis, USA (1904). 
Both these Olympiads were sorry affairs. 
The Paris Olympiad was mixed up with 
the Exhibition then going on in Paris. 
Nobody paid any special attention to the 
Games. The St. Louis meet had the lowest 
international participation and was badly 
managed. The Marathon winner of this 
‘ Olympiad, finally confessed that he rode 
in a motor car half the way. 

In 1908, the Olympiad was held in 
London, with 21 nations and 901 com¬ 
petitors participating. 

In the 1920 Olympics at Antwerp, the 
Olympic flag and the Olympic oath were 
adopted. In 1924 at Paris, Paavo Nuimi 
(Flying Finn) gathered .5 gold medals, all 
in long distance running. Johnny Weismul¬ 
ler, the. American won 3 gold medals for 
swimming. Weismuller, later distinguished 
himself as an actor in Holly-wood. He 
played Tarzan. 

In 1928 at Amsterdam, India made 
its debut in world hockey and won the 
gold medal without conceding a single 
goal. In 1936, the ceremonial relay pro¬ 
cession of the Olympic torch from the 


ancient stadium at Olympia in Greece was 
inaugurated at Berlin. At Berlin, the 
American Negro, Jesse Owens made history, 
winning four golds and setting up 4 new 
records. 

In the 1948 Olympics at Wembley in 
London, Fanny Blankcrs Kocn of Nether¬ 
lands, the mother of two children, stole 
the thunder, winning four golds- The 
Russians re-entered the Olympics in 1952 
at Helsinki after an absence of 40 years. 
The Helsinki Olympics was the show of 
the Zatopeks. Emil Zatopek of Czecho¬ 
slovakia won golds in 5,000 metres. 10,000 
metres and the Marathon. His wife. Dana 
Zatopek won the gold for Javelin Throw 
creating a recotd. At Melbourne, in 1956 
the Russian Vladimir Kuts, distinguished 
himself with a great 5,000 metres and 
10,000mcires, double victory. In 1960, at 
Rome, the Africans joined in. Abebc Bikila 
of Ethiopia won the Marathon barefoot 
in record time. 

The Tokyo Olympics in i960, saw Olym¬ 
pic records fall down like nine pins. At 
Tokyo, Bikila bettered his own Marathon 
record; this time in shoes. He is the 
only man in Olympic history to win the 
Marathon twice. Another hero of Tokyo, 
was Dawn Fraser of Australia, who won 
the 100 metres free-style swimming for 
the third time in succession, at the 
Olympics. Seventy-seven Olympic records 
and 15 world records were smashed at 
Tokyo. 

in 1968 in Mexico, the Africans made 
a definite impact. Kip Keino and two 
fellow Kenyans won three golds. 
Mamo Waldo of Ethiopia, captured the 
Marathon gold. But the American Negro, 
Bob Beamon’s leap of the century, 
shadowed all other events in Mexico. I le 
established a stunning record of 29 ft 2.5 
Inches for Long Jump- nearly 2 ft. more 
than the world's highest record until then. 

In 1972 at Munich, Mark Spitz, the 
22 year old American led the show. Mark 
has left an indelible mark on Olympic 
history by winning seven gold medals in 
Swimming. Shane Gould, the 15 year old 
school girl from Australia won three 
golds in swimmiog~200 Metres Individual 
Medley, 200 and 400 Metres Tree-Style— 
creating a new Olympic record in each 
event. But she lost to American girls 
in two events, securing a silver and a 
bronze, which prompted the happy pun 
‘All that glitters Is not go(Ui1d*. Valery 
Borzoy (23) of Russia, proved himself 
the master of the track, winning a double 
in 100 metres and 200 metres. John 
Akii-Bua of Uganda, beaded home in 
400 metres Hurdles, to give Uganda her 
first gold in Olympics. 
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Telephone: Telegrams; COBANK ♦ 

THE KERAIA STATE CO-OFERATIVE BANK ITD. j 

(A Scheduled Bank) | 

H. 0. State Co-operative Bank Buildings * 
Overbridge Junction TRIVANDRUM-I | 

Regional Office Resmi, Chalappuram» Calicut*! { 
City Branches : I) Statue Junction, Trivandrum-1 t 

2) Peroorkada, Trivandrum-5 ♦ 

3) Medical College Jn. Trivandrum ♦ 

THF: Bank cxlenus production and Development credit * 
to agriculturists for their farm operations and agro-based sub- # 
sidiary occupations and working capital to small scale industr- ^ 
ics. Consumer Stores, Marketing and Processing units in the t 

t'o-operative Sector. o 

▼ 

❖ THE Bank provides normal Banking facilities and promotes ♦ 
Sa\ings by opening various l\pes of DEPOSITS ACCOUNTS ♦ 
at lucrative rates of interest. ^ 

•> THE Bank also bas SAFE DEPOSIT LOCKERS for hire at a ♦ 
very nominal rent. ^ 

: PROGRESS OF THE BANK AT A GLANCE t 


Share capital 

30-6-72 

(Rs. in 

30-6-73 

lakl)s) 

30-6-74 

and Reserves 

Loans & Advances 

296 

356 

405 

outstanding 

2209 

2401 

2456 

Working Capital 

2600 

2867 

2942 

Depvasits 

577 

683 

869 


For further particulars please write 
to us or call on us. 


£. Chandrasekharan Nair, B. Sc. B. L. President. 
C. S. Subramanian M. Com., CAIIB Secretary. 
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Dates and Sites of Olympic Games 
1. Sommer Olympics 


Year 


I 

18% 

Athens, Greece 

II 

1900 

Paris.France 

HI 

1904 

St. Louis, Mo., USA 

IV 

1908 

London, England 

V 

1912 

Stockholm, Sweden 

VI 

1916 

Berlin, Germany 

VII 

1920 

Antwerp, Belgium 

VIII 

1924 

Paris, France 

rx 

1928 

Amsterdam, Holland 

X 

1932 

Los Angels, Calif., USA 

XI 

1936 

Berlin, Germany 

XII 

1940 

Helsinki, Finland 

xni 

1944 

Unawarded 

XIV 

1948 

1 ondon, England 

XV 

1952 

Helsinki, Finland 

XVI 

1956 

Melbourne, Australia 

XVIT 

1960 

Rome, Italy 

XVIII 

1964 

Tokyo, Japan 

XIX 

1968 

Mexico City, Mexico 

XX 

1972 

Munich, W. Germany 


2 Winter Olympics 
Winter Olympics were inaugurated in 1924 


Dates ami Sites 


1 

Chamonix, France 

1924 Jan-Feb. 

II 

St. Moritz, Switzer¬ 



land 

1928 Feb. 

III 

Lake Placid, New 



York 

1932 I’eb. 

IV 

Garmisch-Parten- 



kirchen, Germany 

1936 Feb. 

V 

St. Moritz, Switzer¬ 



land 

1948 Jan-Fcb- 

VI 

Oslo, Norway 

1952 Feb. 

VII 

Cortena d’ Ampezzo. 



Italy 

1956 Jan Feb. 

VIII 

Squaw Valley, 



California 

1964 Feb. 

IX 

tonsbruck, Austria 

1964 Jan-Feb. 

X 

Grenoble and 



Chamonix, France 

1968 I'eb. 

XI 

Sapporo. Japan 

1972 Feb. 


MUNICH OLYMPICS 1972 

The Olympic Games at Munich were 
inaugurated by Gustav Heinmana. Presi¬ 



Date 

No. 

No. 



Countries Competitors 

Apr. 

6—15 

13 

285 

May 

20—Sep. 20 

16 

1,505 

July 

1—Oct. 15 

7 

1,609 

Apr. 

27—Oct. 27 

21 

901 

May 

5—July 19 

22 

2,666 

Cancelled because of World War 

1 

July 

22—Sept. 5 

26 

2.741 

May 

4—July 27 

45 

3,385 

May 

17—Aug. 12 

46 

3,905 

July 

30—Augt 14 

39 

2,403 

Aug. 

1—16 

51 

4.06*'^ 

Cancelled because of World War 

II 

Cancelled because of World War 

II 

July 

29—Aug. 14 

59 

6;005 

July 

18—Aug. 3 

f>9 

5,867 

Nov. 

22—Dec. 8 

73 

5,050 

4ug. 

25—Sep. 11 

84 

5,393 

Oct. 

10-24 

94 

7,500 

Oct. 

12—27 

119 

7,230 

Aug. 

26—Sep. 11 

120 

10,000 


dent of the Federal Republic of Germany 
on 26 Aug. 1972. 

Counted from the Greek Olympics, 
Munich was the 314th Olympiad on 
record. It was the 20th Olympiad of 
modern times- Munich will always be 
remembered in Olympic history for its 
blood bath on Sept- 6, 1972. Eight 
Arab terrorists walking Into the Olympic 
quarters, -in the early hours of the 
morning, shot 3 Israelis dead and took 6 
as prisoners and hostages. The German 
police intervened. The Arabs killed all 
the Israeli hostages. The German police 
shot down live Arabs out of eight, losing 
one of their own men. In all, 15 persons 
died The Olympic Games were suspen¬ 
ded for a day. The games concluded on 
Sept. 11, 1972. 

Medals Tally 

The Soviet Union replaced USA as the 
world’s greatest sporting country by 
collecting SO golds at the Munich 
Olympics—a total surpiissed only twice 
before by the USA with 70 in 1904 and 
Britain with 56 in 1908. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 


Table 330 


Medals Tally 

Gold Silver Bronze 


Russia 

50 

27 

22 

United States 

33 

30 

31 

E. Germany 

20 

23 

23 

.Tapan 

13 

8 

8 

W- Germany 

12 

11 

16 

Australia 

8 

7 

2 

Poland 

7 

5 

8 

Hungary 

6 

13 

16 

Bulgaria 

6 

10 

5 

Italy 

5 

3 

9 

Sweden 

4 

6 

6 

Britain 

4 

5 

9 

Romania 

3 

6 

7 

Finland 

3 

1 

4 

Cuba 

3 

1 

4 

Netherlands 

3 

1 

1 

I'rance 

2 

4 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

2 

4 

2 

Kenya 

2 

3 

4 

Yugoslavia 

2 

« 

I 

4 

Norway 

2 

1 

1 

N. Korea 

1 

1 

3 

New Zealand 

1 

I 

1 

Uganda 

1 

1 

0 

Denmark 

1 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

0 

3 

0 

Canada 

0 

2 

3 

Iran 

0 

2 

1 

Belgium 

0 

2 

1 

(Jreece 

0 

2 

0 

Austria 

0 

1 

2 

Colombia 

0 

1 

2 

Mexico 

0 

1 

0 

Pakistan 

0 

1 

0 

Tunisia 

0 

1 

0 

Argentina 

0 

1 

0 

S. Korea 

0 

1 

0 

Lebanon 

0 

1 

0 

Turkey 

0 

1 

0 

Mongolia 

0 

2 

0 

Brazil 

0 

0 

2 

Ethiopia 

0 

0 

2 

Spain 

0 

0 

2 

Jamaica 

0 

0 

1 

India 

0 

0 

1 

Niger 

0 

0 

1 

Ghana 

0 

0 

1 

Nigeria 

0 

0 

1 


Note: One sold medal was subtracted 


from the US and given to Australia 
after the IOC disqualified the 
American swimmer, Rick Demont, 
for taking a banned drug and 
awarded the'medal to Brad Cooper. 
Cooper’s Silver was awarded to the 
Americas, Steve Center and 
Center’s Bronze to his compatriot, 
Tom Me Breen. 


Results 

The foUowiog are the oames and 
placings of the medal winners in the 
20th Olympic Games. 

1st (Gold) 2nd (Silver) 3rd (Bronze) 

ARCHERY 

Men’s 

John Williams (US) 2,528 points. 2- 
Gunnar Jarvil (Sweden) 3. Kyoesti 
Laasonen (Finland). 

Women's 

Doreen Wilber (US) 2,424 points. 2. Irena 
Szydlowska (Poland) 3- Emma 
Gaptchenko (USSR). 

Basketball 

Team championship. 1. USSR 2. USA 

3. Cuba. 

Boxing 

Light Flyweight. 1. (iyoergy (iedo 
(Hungary) (2) U (iill iiim ^North 
Korea) 3. Ralph Evans (Britain) 

4. Enrique Rodriquez (Spain). 

Flyweight. 1. Gheorghi Kostadinov 
(Bulgaria) 2. Leo Rwabwogo (Uganda) 
3 Douglas Rodriuez (Cuba) 4. Leszek 
Blazynski (Poland). 

Bantamweight. ). Orlando Martinez 
(Cuba) 2. Alfonso Zamora (Mexico) 
3. George Turpin (Britain) 4. Ricardo 
Carreras (USA). 

Featherweight. 1. Boris Kou.snetsov 
(USSR) 2. Philip Wdruinge (Kenya) 
3. Clemente Rojas (Colombia) 4. 
Andras Botos (Hungary). 

Lightweight 1. John Szczepanski (Poland) 
2. Laszlo Orban (Hungary) 3. 
Samuel Mbugua, < Kenya) 4. Alfonso 
Perez, (Colombia) 

Light Welterweight 1. Ray Seales (USA) 
2 Angel Anghelov, (Bulgaria) 3. 
Azonimir Vujin (Yugoslavia) 4. Issaka 
Daborg (Niger). 

Welterweight. 1. Emillio Correa (Cuba) 

2. Janos Kajdi, (Hungary). 3. Dick 
Tiger Muranga (Kenva) 4. Jesse 
Valdez (USA). 

Light Middleweight. 1. Dieter Kottysch 
(West Germany) 2. Wicsiaw 
Rudkowski (Poland), 3. Alan Minter 
(Britain) 4- Peter Tiepold (East 
Germany). 

Middleweight. 1. Viatebeslav Lemechev 
(USSR). 2. Reima Viitanen (Finland), 

3. Prince Amartey (Ghana) 4. 
Marvin Johnson (USA). 
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the unemployed technicians with the co-operative 
organisational spirit forms- 

ENCOS KARMAKSHETRAS ! !! 



the stored - nnexcavated - energy of the so called unwanted 
young technicians of kerala itoing utilised for constructive 
purposes in 

ENCOS ! !! 

the growth of a concept 

with 163 employees and Rs. 016 lakhs as share i 
capital in 1961)..., we now have more than 1700 ! 

members and share capital of Rs. 94.49 
lakhs as on date ! ! ! 

THAT’S GROWTH FOR YOU ! ! ! 

we produce 120 cc atalanta scooters, 
developing 6 hp at 5000 rpm, 
at cncos scooter division, trivandrum; 
we produce isi approved switches and 
switch gears, at nienco electricals olavakot; 
we make electronic equipments, at encotronix olavakot; 
we make cylinder block castings 
at our foundry unit, at otl appal am; 
we manufacture stainless steel utensils and 
our well equipped auto shop repairs your vehicles, 
at west caost electroplating cochin; and 

we are going to give you lambretta scooters, 
mechanised toys, and also 
prefabricated houses.: 


Grams: ENCOS 


not a bad start we hope ! 



Phone; 4561 
Phones A Grams; 


the kerala state engineering techni¬ 
cians (workshop) industrial co¬ 
operative society ltd. s. ind. (st). 
no. 1. trivandrum head office. 


4906 1 

.S298 > 

49.S> J 
. 44 .=; 

8241 


ATALANTA' ENCOS SCOOTER ON. TRIVANORL’M t«. 

ENCOS' FOUNDRY & GL. ENGG. WORKSHOP. 'OTTAPPALAM 

'ENCOS' WEST COAST ELKCTROPLATiNG UNIT. COCHIN-12 

•MENCOLETRl' MENCO ELECTRICALS & ENCOTRONIX. Palfthat. 
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“ .ght Heavyweight. 1. Mate Parlov 

(Yugoslavia) 2. Oiiberto Carrillo 
< (Cuba) 3. Issac Ikhouria (Nigeria) 
4. Janusz Gortat (Poland). 

Heavyweight. 1. Tcofilo Stevenson 
(Cuba) 2. Ion Alexe (Rumania) 3. 
Hass* Thomsen, (Sweden) 4. Peter 
Hussing (West Germany) 

Men’s Canoeing 

Canadian Two-Man Slalom. 1. Walter 
Hofmann, Hans Otto Schumacher, 
(East Germany 310.68 points. 2. West 
Germany. 3. I'rance. 

vuyak Slalom. 1. Siegbert Horn, (East 
Germany), 268.56 pts. 2. Norbcrt 
Sattier (Austria) 3. Harold Gimpel 

(East Germany). 

^anadian Slalom. 1. Reinhard Eiben 
(East Germany). 315-84 pts. 2. 
Rcinhold Kauder (West Germany) 3. 
Jamie McEwan i USA). 

^Cayak Singles. 1. Aleksander Shaparenko 
(USSR) 3:48.06 2. Rolf Petersen 

(Sweden' 3. GczaCsapo, (Hungary). 

Canadian Singles. 1. Ivan Patzaichin 
(Rumania'4:08 94 2 Tamas Wich- 
raann. (Hungary). .3. Netlcf Lewe 
(W. Germany'. 

K.ayak Pairs. I. Nikolai Gorbachev, 
Vicktor Kratassuk, (USSR) 3:31.23 
2. Jozscf Dcme, Janor Ratkal (Hun¬ 
gary). 3. Wladysaw Sruskiewicz, Rafael 
Piszcc (Poland). 

Canadian Pairs. I Vladas Chessyunas, 

' Yuri Lobanoc (USSR) 3:52 60 2. 

Ivan Patzaichin, Serghci Covaliov 
(Rumania) 3. Fedia Damianov, Ivan 
Boorti'hine (Bulgaria). 

Kayak Fours. 1. USSR 3:14.02 
2. Rumania. 3. Norway. 

Women’s Canoeing 

Single Kayak Slalom 1 Angelika Bah- 

j, mann, (E. Germany) 364.50 pts. 

2. Giscla Grothaus (W. Germany) 

3. Magdalena Wunderlich (W, 
Germany). 

Kayak Singles. 1. Yulia Ryabchlnskaya 
(USSR) 2:03.17 2. Melikc Jaapies 

.Netherlands), 3. .\nna Pfeffer 
(Hungary). 

Kayak Pairs. 1. Ludmila Pinayeva, 
Ekaterina Kuryshko (USSR) 1:S3.50 
2. I Isa Kaschuve, Petra Grabowsky 
(E. Germany), 3. Maria Nichiforou, 

»* Victoria Dumitru (Rumania). 

^ Cycling 

.,000—Metre Time Trial. I. Niels Fred- 
borg, (Denmark) 1:06.44 2. Danie 
Clark (Australiaj 3. Juergen Schuetzc 
(E. Germany). 


Individual Pursuit. 1. Knut Knudsen 
(Norway) 4:45.74 2. Xaver Kurmann 
(Switzerland), 3. Hans Lutz, (W. 
Germany). 

Team Pursuit. 1. W. Germany 4:22.2 
2. E. Germany 3. Britain. 

Tandem. 1. USSR (Vladimir Semcnets, 
Igor Tselovainkov) 2. East Germany 
(Juergen Goeschke, Werner Otto) 
(3) Poland. 

Road Race. 1. Hennie Kuiper (Nether¬ 
lands), 4 hrs. 14:48. 2. Kevin Clyde 
Sefton (Australia) 3. Jaime Huelarao 
(Spain). 

100 Kilometre Time Trial. 1. USSR 
2. hrs. 11:17.8 2. Poland 3. Belgium. 
Sprint. 1. Daniel Morelon *( Trance). 

2. John Michael Nicholson (Australia). 

3. Onari Phakadze (USSR). 

Equestrian 

Individual 3-Day Event. 1. Richard 
Meade (Britain) 57.73 pts- 2. Alessan¬ 
dro Argenton (Italy) 3 Jan Johnson. 
(Sweden). 

Team 3-Day Event. 1, Britain 95.53 pts. 

2. USA 3. W. Germany. 

Individual Jumping. 1. Gra/iano Mancl- 

nelli (Italy) 8.00,000 2. Ann Moore 
(Britain), 3. Neal Shapiro (USA). 
Dressage Grand Prlx Team. I. Liselott 
LisenhofT (W, Germany) 229 pts. 2. 
Elena Petrushkova (USSR). 3. Josef 
Neckermann (W. Germany). 

Team Jumping (1) W. Germany 32 pts. 
(2) USA .'3) Italy. 

Men's Fencing 

Individual Foil. 1 Witold Woyda 
(Poland) 2. Icnoc Kamuti (Hungary) 

3. Christian Noel ^France). 

Individual Saber. 1. Victor Sidiak 

(USSR) 2. Peter Maroth (Hungary) 
3. Vladim Nazlymov (USSR). 

Saber Team. 1. Italy 2. USSR 3. 
Hungary. 

Individual Epee. I. Csaba i'enyvei (Hun¬ 
gary), 2. Jacques La Degaillerie 
f France) 3. Gyoezoe Kulsar 
(Hungary). 

Team Foil. 1. Poland 2. USSR 3. 
France- 

Team Epee. I. Hungary 2. Switzerland 
3. USSR. 

Women’s Fencing 

Individual Toil. 1. Antonella Loozo 
Regno (Italy) 2. Ildiko Bobis (Hungary) 
3. Galius Gorokhova (USSR). 

Team Foils. 1 USSR 2. Hungary 
3. Rumania. 

Field Hockey 

Team Championship. (I) W. Germany 
(2) Pakistan (3) India. 
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Telephone; 32598 Telegram: “HANDICRAFTS” 

THE KERALA STATE 

HANDICRAFTS APEX CO-OP. SOCIETY LTD- 

Ni. H. 231, ERMKUUM, COCHIN-16 

(HAPCOS) 

(Sponsored by Govt, of Kerala) 

Dealers in all kinds of Handicrafts Products 
SHOW ROOM AT 

Handicrafts Emporium No.I & II Round West, 

M. G. Road, Cochin-16 Trichur 

(Air Conditioned) 

Phone : 33063 Phone : 865 


Phone- .314 Established 1937 

HHISHAK RETNA & VAIDYABHOOSHANAM 

K. C. NARAYANAN YAIDYAR SONS 

mi VUDTl PRin VMlUll 

OTTAPALM -679101 

Please contact us for 

Scientific Medical Treatment and Reliable Medicines 

Treatment of the £YE-a speciality, along with general treatment 

T^rahal Bala Jeevamritam' cures Children's diseases like Chronic 
Diarrhoea, loss of appetite, no taste for food, anaemia, hands 
and legs getting thin, etc. It gives energy and 
brightness to the children. 


Cherootty Road 
Calicut-1 
(Air Cool) 
Phone : 77284 


Manager 
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t Men’s Gymnastics 

arallel Bars. 1. Sawao Kato (Japan) 
19.475. 2. Shigeru Kasamatsu, (.Tapan) 
3. Eizo Kenmotsu (Japan), 
ong Horse. I. Klaus Koeste (E. Ger¬ 
many) 18.850. 2. Viktor Klimenko 
(USSR) 3. Nikolai Andrianov (USSR). 
Ail Around 1- Sav/ao Kato (Japan) 
114.650 pts 2. Eizo Kenmotsu (Japan), 
3. Akinori Nakayama (Japan). 

Side Horse. 1. Viktor Klimenko (USSR) 
19.125 2. Sawao Kato (Japan) 3. Eizo 
Kenmatsu, (Japan). 

Rings. 1. Akinori Nakayama (Japan) 
19.350 2. Mikhail Voronin (USSR) 
3. Mitsuo Tsukahara, (Japan). 
Horizontal Bars 1. Mitsuo Tsukahara 
(Japan) 19.725 2. Sawao Kato (Japan) 

I 3. Shigeru Kasamatsu (Japan). 

Team Competition. ]. Japan 571.25 pts. 

2. USSR 3. E. Germany. 

: 1 loor Exercises 1. Nikolai Andrianov 
f (USSR) 19.175 pts. 2. Akinori Naka¬ 
yama (Japan) 3. Shigeru Kasamatsu, 
(Japan) 

Women’s Gymnastics 
All Around. 1. Luidmlla Tourischeva 
(USSR) 77.025 pts. 2. Karin Janz 
(E. Germany) 3. Tamara Lazako- 
vitch (USSR). 

Floor Exercises 1. Olga Korbut (USSR) 
19.575 2.LuldmiIa Tourischeva (USSR) 
3. Tamara Lazakovitch (USSR). 
Balance Beam 1. Olga Korbut (USSR) 
19.400 2. Tamara Lazakovitch (USSR) 
3. Karin Janz (E. Germany), 
i Uneven Bars. 1. Karin Janz (E. Germany) 
19.575 2. Olga Korbut (USSRj 3. 
Erika Zuchold (E. Germany). 

Long Horse. 1. Karin Janz (E. Germany) 
19.525. 2 Erika Zuchold (E Germany) 
3. Luidmila Tourischeva (USSR). 
Team Competition. 1. USSR 380.5 
. 2. E. Germany 3. Hungary. 

*. Handball 

Team Championship. 1. Yugoslavia. 
2. Czechoslovakia 3. Rumania. 

Judo 

Lightweight. 1. Takao Kawaguchi (Japan) 
2. Bakhaavaa Buidaa (Mongolia). 
3. Young Ilk Kim (North Korea) 
4. Jean-Jacques Mounier (France). 
Welterweight. 1. Toyokazu Nomura 
(Japdn) 2. A. Zajkowski (Poland) 3. 
D. Hoetgert (E. Germany) 4. A. No- 
vikov (USSR). 

Middleweight. 1. Shinobu Sekine (Japan) 
2. Seung-Lip Oh (South Korea) 
3. Brian Jacks (Britain) 4. Jean-Paul 
Coche (France). 

Light Heavyweight. I. Shota Chgehosh- 
villi (USSR) 2. David Starbrook 


(Britain) 3. Paul Barth (W. Germany) 
4. Ghiak Ishii (Brazil). 

Heavyweight. 1 Willem Ruska (Nether¬ 
lands) 2. Klaus Glahn (W. Germany) 
3 G, Onashvill (USSR) 4. M. Nlshi- 
muar (Japan). 

Open. 1. Willem Ruska (Netherlands) 

2. Vitali Kusnezov (USSR) 3- An¬ 
gelo Paris! (Britain), 4. Jean-Bron- 
danl (France.) 

Modern Pentathlon 

Team. 1. USSR 15,968 pts. 2. Hungary 

3. Finland 

Individual. 1. Andras Baiczo (Hungary) 
5,412 2. Boris Onischenko (USSR) 
3. Pavel Lednev (USSR). 

Rowing 

Coxed Fours. l.W. Germany, 6:31.85 
2. E. Germany 3 Cz«;hos]ovakia. 
Coxless Pairs. 1 E. Germany 6:53.16 

2. Switzerland 3. Netherlands. 

Singles scull. 1. Yuri Malishev (USSR) 

7; 10 12, 2. A. Demiddi (Argentina). 

3. W. Gueldenprenning (E. Germany)* 
Coxed Pairs. 1. E. Germany. 7:17.25 

2 Czechoslovakia 3. Rumania 
Co.xless Fours. 1. E. Germany 6:24.27 

2. New Zealand 3. W. Germany. 
Doubles Scull 1. USSR 7:01.77 2. Norway 

3. E. Germany. 

Eights. 1. New Zealand 6:08.94 2. US. 
3. E. Germany. 

Shooting 

Small Bore Rifle 1. Ho Jun Li (North 
Korea) 599 pts.* 2. Victor Auer (US) 
3. Nicolae Rotaru (Rumania) 

Trap. 1. Angelo Scaizone. (Italy) 199 pts*. 
2. Michel Carrey (France) 3. Silvano 
Basagnl (Italy;. 

Small Bore Rifle, 3 Petitions. 1. John 
Writer (US) 1,166 pts. 2. Lanny Bass- 
ham (US) 3. Werner Lippoldt (E. Ger¬ 
many). 

Rapid Fire Pistol. 1. Jozef 2!!Apedz8ki 
(Poland) 585 pts. 2. Ladisav Faita 
(Czechoslovakia; 3. Viktor Torshin 
(USSR.) 

Moving Target. 1. Lakov Zhelezniak 
(USSR) 569 pts. 2. Helmut Bellin- 
grodt (Colombia) 3. John Kynock 
(Britain). 

Free Rifle. Lones Wlgger (US). 1,115 pts. 

2. Boris Melnik (USSR) 3. Laios Pap 
(Hungary). 

Skeet. 1. Konrad Wirnhier (W. Germany) 
195 Pts. 2. Yvgeny Petrov (USSR; 

3. Michael Buchheim (E. Germany.) 
Free Pistol. 1. Ragnar Skanakcr (Sweden) 

567 pts. 2. Dan luga (Rumania) 3. 
Rudolf Dot linger (Austria) 

* World Record. 
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ALLURING ‘JAYA\ ‘RATNA’ AND *S0NA’ EXCEL 


Surplus in foodgrains, Andhra Pradesh is often j 
lauded as the “Rice Bowl” of the South. The State is I 
surplus in the production of sugar-cane,tobacco,oilseeds, j 
chillies etc. The productivity of rice in the State is j 
among the highest in India. j 

Sustained efforts have been made by the Department j 
of Agriculture in particular to popularise high yielding j 
varieties of rice since 1966-67. With the result, the < 
acreage has been on the increase year after year. j 

High-yielding varieties like “Jaya”« “Sona”, | 
“Ratna”, “Jagannath” RP-193 etc. have become, of late, | 
very popular. They covered an area of 18.11 lakh hect- | 
ares (45 27 lakh acres) during 1973-74, as against 9.88 5 
lakh hectares (24-70 lakh acres) during the preceding J 
year. This two-fold increase in acreage is a significant ! 
pointer to the success of high-yielding varieties. | 

The ambitious target for the current year is 20 lakh 1 
hectares (50.00 lakh acres). S 

The rice production in the State touched a new I 
high of 53-52 lakh tonnes in 1973-74, compared to the J 
42.56 lakh tonnes during the preceding year. i 

Perhaps, in one respect, the Department of Agri- S 
culture deserves all Kudos. Its seed distribution of i 
high-yielding varieties during 1973-74 stood at 10,300 J 
tonnes, claimed to be a record figure among the South- S 
cm States. S 

Let us grow two blades of corn where one grew before, j 

THE DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION | 

AND PUBLIC RELATIONS J 

GOVT. OF ANDHRA PRADESH < 
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Meo’s Swimming 

]00-Metre Butterfly. 1. Mark Spitz (US) 
0:54.27tt 

2. Bruce Robertson, (Canada) 3. Jerry 
Heidenrelch (US) 

2(X)-Metre Butterfly. 1. Mark Spitz, (US) 
2:00.70tt 2. Gary Hail (US) 3. 

Robin Backhaus (US) 
100-Metre-Backstroke. 1. Roland Matthes, 
(East Germany) 0:56.58t 2. Mike 
Stamm (US) 3. John Murphy (US) 

100-Metre-Breaststroke. 1. Nobutaka 
Taguchi, (Japan; 1:04.94 [t 2. Tom 
Bruce (US) 3- John Hencken (US'! 
200-Metrc Freestyle 1. Mark Spitz (US) 
l;52.78tt 2. Steve Center, (US) 3. 
Werner Lampe, (W. Germany) 

400-Metre Freestyle. 1. Bradford Cooper, 
(Australia) 4:(X)27|2. Steve Center 
(US) 3. Tom McBreen (US) 
400-Mctre-Freestyle Relay. 1. US 3:26.42ti 

2. USSR 3. E. Germany. 

800- Metre Freestyle Relay 1. US 
7:38.78tt 2. W. Germany 3. USSR 
400-Metre Individual Medley 1. Gunnar 
Larsson (Sweden) 4:31.982, Tim 
McKee (US) 

3. Andras Hargity, (Hungary) 

200-Metre Breaststroke. l.John Mencken 
(US) 2:21.55tt 2. David Wilkie 
(Britian), 3. Nobutaka Taguchi 
(Japan) 

200-Metre Backstroke. 1. Roland Matthe 
(E- Germany) 2:02.82^1 2. Mike 


Stamm (US) 3. Mitch Ivey (US) 
200-Metie Individual Medley 1. Gunnar 
Larsson (Sweden) 2:07.1 T+t 2. Tim 
McKee (US) 3. Steven Furniss (US) 
lOO-Metre Freestyle. Mark Spitz (US) 
0:51.22tt 2. Jerry Heidenrcicb (US) 
3. Vladimir Bure (USSR). 

1500-Metre Freestyle. 1. Mike Burton 
(US) 52:58tt 2. Graham Windeatt 
(Australia) 3. Doug Northway (US) 
400-Metre Medley Relay. 1. (US) 
3:48.16tt2. E. Germany 3. Canada. 

Women’s Swimming 

lOO-Metre Freestyle. I. Sandra Neilson, 
(US) 0:58.59t 2. Shirley Babashoif 
(US) 3. Shane Gould (Australia). 

200 Metre Freestyle. 1. Shane Gould 
(Australia) 2:03.56tt 2. Shirley Baba- 
sholT (US) 3. Keena Rotbhammer (US) 
400-Metre I’rceslyle. 1. Shane Gould 
(Australia) 4;19.04tt 2. Novella Cali- 
garis, (Italy) 3. Oudrun Wagner 
(East Germany). 

100-Metre Butterfly. 1. Mayuml Ayki 
(JapatO 1:03.34tt 2 Roswitha Bejer 
(E. uermauy) 3. Andrea Cyarmati 
(Hungary). 

200-Metre Breaststroke. 1 Beverly Whit¬ 
field (Australia), 2:41.71t 2. Dana 
Schoenfield (US; 3. Galena Stepanova 
(USSR) 

I Olympic Kccord. 

■| I World Record. 


COMMONWEALTH GAMES 


(loth Meet) 


Christchurch, New Zealand—Jan. 1974 

The Commonwealth Games is the 
Sports Festival of the Commonwealth 
countries- Like the Olympics, they are 
held once In four years but only *in bet¬ 
ween the Olympic years. The first Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire games were held 
is 1930 at Hamilton, Canada. Since 1930, 
the games were successively held at 
London, Sydney, Auckland, Vancouver, 
Cardiff, Perth, Kingston and Edinburgh. 
The 1974 games were held at Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

The Duke of Edinburgh opened the 
Commonwealth Games cn Jan- 25,1974. 
Some 2000 competitors from over 38 
countries-took part in the Games. 

(1) Medals Tally 

In the final medals tally for the games, 
*he Australians took the top spot with 
29 gold medals- But England, with a 
tush of gold in the last two days, finished 
pnly one behind on 28. Canada, New 
i^ealand, Kenya and India occupied the 
top six places. 
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England 
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19 
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N. Zealand 
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Trinidad & 
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W. Samoa 
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Lesotho 
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1 

Singapore 

— 

— 
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Swaziland 

— 

— 
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THE STATE IHSTITUTE OF lAHCUACES, HERAIA 

Nalanda, Trivandrum-3 

The main objective of the State Institute of Languages. Kerala is to 
develop Malayalam as an effective medium for disseminating modern 
knowledge. The institute has formulated a scheme to publish 1200 Univer¬ 
sity level books in various subjects and this scheme is being Implemented 
expeditiously- Already more than 360 books have been published which 
include all Pre-degree text books in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. 
Biology, History, Economics, Commerce, Logic, Civics, Social Studies, Psy- 
cholo^ and Horae Science. This is in addition to 12 Glossaries, text books 
for Junior Technical Schools and for a few Diploma courses- Books for 
Graduate and Post-graduate courses are also under way and several, of 
them already come out. 

The Institute has published 31 volumes on scientific agriculture and 
animal husbandry with a view to convey the latest agricultural information 
to our farmers- 

VIJNANA KAIRALT, the Institute's monthly journal now in its sixth 
year, publishes scholarly articles of abiding interest in all branches of science 
and humanities (Annual subscription Rs. 10, single copy Re. 1). 

The Institute's publications have won approbation for their high quality. 
They are on the book stands of all leading book*sellers in Kerala. 

Write for the catalogue to: 

The Director 

THE STATE INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, KERALA 
Nalanda, Trivandrum- 3 


IMAM ^ 


KERALA CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD. 


TRIVANDRUM 


P. B. No. 56 


Regional Offices at: Trivandrum, Ernakulam and Cannanore. 

The Bank is the Apex Bank to provide long terra 
credit to the Agriculturists- Long term loans 
under special schemes with the assistance of the 
Agi-i cultural Refinance Corporation are also 
advanced for cultivation of Coffee, Cardamom, for 
planting coconut and arecanut etc. foi* minor 
irrigation etc. 

The Bank also accepts Fixed Deposits at 8.25% 
interest for one year. 

Affiliated Primary Land Mortgage 
Banks in Kerala State: 29 


N. RAMAKRISHNAN, IAS 
Managing Director. 


C. S. NEELAKANTAN NAIR 
President. 
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COMMONWEALTH GAMES 


ii SCORE-BOARD 
Athletics 
Meo 

100m D. Quarrie (Jamaica) 10.4:2. 
J. Mwebi (Kenya) 1(). 5: 3.0- Karikarl 
(Ghana) 10.S. 

200m- D. Quarrie (Jamaica) 20. 7: 2. 
O. Daniels (Ghana) 210;3. B- Smith 
(N- Zealand) 21.3. 

'tOOM. C. Asati (Kenya) 46-0;2 S. 
Ayoo (Uganda) 46. 1; 3. C. Kamanya 
(Tanzania) 46. 2. 

] 10 m- Hurdles. I'. Kimaiya (Kenya) 
13. 7; 2. B. Price (Wales) 13. 8; 3 M. 
Binnington (Australia) 13. 9. 

4xl00m. Relay: Australia 39. 3; 2. 

Ghana 39. 6; 3. Nigeria 39.7. 

800m. J Kipkurgat (Kenya) 1:43;9;2. 

M. Boit (Kenya) 1: 44. 4; 3. J. Walker 
N. Zealand) 1: 44.9. 

I,500ni F. Bayi (Tanzania) 3: 32. 2 
(World record); 2-J. Walker (N. Zea¬ 
land) 3: 32. S; 3. B Jipcbo (Kenya) 
3:33. 2. 

5,000m. B.* Jipcho (Kenya) 13: 14. 4; 2. 
B. Foster (England)13;14.6;3. D. Black 
(England) 13:23.6. 

10,000m: D. Taylor (N. Zealand) 27: 
46. 4; 2. D.Black (Gibraltar) 27:48. 6; 
3. R. Juna (Kenya) 27:57.0. 
i.OOOm- Steeplechase: B. Jipcho (Kenya) 
8:20.8; 2. J Davies (Wales) 8; 

24 0; 3. E. Mogaka (Kenya) 8:28 6. 
(Davies was disqualified, then re¬ 
instated by Jury of Appeal). 

4x400m. Relay: Kenya 3:4.4; 2. Eng¬ 
land 3;6.7, 3. Uganda 3: 7. 5. 

-Marathon: I. Thompson (England) 

2: 09: 12 0; 2. J. Foster (N. Zealand) 
2:11. 18.6; 3. R.Mazuba (Swaziland) 
2:12.54.4. 

20Km. Walk: J. Warhurst (England) 

2:35 23.0; 2. R. Thorpe (England) 

2: 39. 02 2; 3- P. Fuliager (Australia) 
2:42.03 2. 

Pole Vault; D. Baird (Australia) 
16ft. 64 in; 2. M. Bull (N. Ireland) 

16. 5; 3. B. Hooper (England) 16- 5. 

400m. Hurdles; A. Pascoe (England) 

48.8; 2. B. Fleld;(Australia) 49. 3; 3. 
B. Koskei (Kenya) 49- 3. 

High Jump: G. Windeyer (Australia) 
7ft. I in; 2 L.Peckham(Austra]ia) 7. 0; 
3. C. Ferragne (Canada) 6.11- 

Long Jump: A. Lerwill (England) 
26ft. iin; 2. C. Commops (Australia) 
25,114: 3. J. Howusu (Ghana) 25.5*. 
Triple Jump: J. Owusu (Gbana)S4ft.l4 
in; 2. Mohinder Singh Gill (India) 
3.11*; 3. M. Pomaaay (Ghana) S3.3. 


Shot Put: G. Capes (England) 68ft. 

6* In; 2. M. Winch (England) 63.6*; 
3. B. Pirnie (.Canada) 61.3^. 

Discus: R. Tait (N. Zealand) 206ft. 
11* in; 2. W. Tancred iEngland)195. 
1*: 3. J.Hillier (England) 187. 81. 
Javelin; C. Clover (England) 278ft. 

7* in; 2 D. Travis (England) 262.2*: 
3. J. Mayava (Kenya) 254.5*. 

Decathlon; M. Bull (N. Ireland) 7,417 pts: 
2, B- King (England) 7,277; 3. R. 
Lethbridge (Australia) 7,270. 

Women 

loom: R. Boyle (Australia) 11.2; 2 A Lynch 
'England) 11. 3; 3. D. Robertson 
(Australia) 11.5. 

200m. R. Boyle (Australia) 22.5; 2.D. 
Robertson (Australia) 22.7; 3. A. 
Annus (Ghana) 22. 9, 

400m. Y. Saunders (Canada) 51. 7; 
2. V. Bernard (England) 51. 9; 3. C. 
Rcndina (Australia) 52.1. 
loom. Hurdles' J. Vernon (England) 13.5; 
2. R. Dell (Australia) 13. 5; 3 M. 
Oshikoya (Nigeria) 13.7. 

4x100 M: Relay: Australia 43.S;2. England 
44. 3; 3. Ghana 44 4. 

800 m. C. Rendina (Australia) 2; 1.1; 

2. S. Haden (N Zealand) 2:2.0; 3. S. 
Chebichi (Kenya) 2:2.6. 

1,500m; J. Reiser (Canada) 4:7.8; 2. J. 
Alison (England) 4:10.7; 3, T. Wright 
(Canda) 4;12 3. 

4x400m. Relay: England 3:29.2; 2. Austra¬ 
lia 3:30. 7; 3. Canada 3:33.9. 

High Jump: B Lawton (England) 6ft. 
*in; 2: L. Hanna (Canada; 5.11*; 

3. B. Bittner (Canada) 5.11. 

Long Jump: m. Oshikoya (Nigoia) 2. B- 
Eisler (Canada) 3. R. Martin Jones 
(Wales). 

Shot Put; J. Haist (Canada) 16 12; 2. 
V. Young (N. Zealand) 15. 29; 3. J. 
Roberts (Australia; 14.10. 

Discus. J. Haist (Canada) 182 ft. 1* in; 2. 
R. Payne (Scotland) 176.1 Ij; 3. C 
Martin (Canada) 174.5. 

Javelin, P. Rivers (Australia) 182 ft. 1 in; 
2. J. Symon (Australia) 171.1; 3. S. 
Corbett (England) 165.0. 

Pentathlon: Mary Peters (N. Ireland) 
4,455 pts; 2. M. Oshikoya (Nigeria) 
4,423; 3. Ann Wilson (England) 4,236. 

Swimming 

4X100 M. Medley Relay: Canada 3:52.93, 
2. Australia 3:55.76, 3. England 

4:00.48.0 

4xl00M. Freestyle Relay; Canada 3:33.79, 
2. Atntralia 3:34.26, 3. England 

3:38.22. 
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K. S. 1. D. C. 

Renders promotional and financial assistance 
to large and medium scale indnstries in Kerala 

Financial: 

Participation in share capital, uuderwriting of shares, ‘ 
granting of medium and long term loans, guarantee¬ 
ing deferred payments, guaranteeing rupee loans etc. 

Promotional: 

Assistance for setting up new projects, obtaining 
licence, securing foreign technical and financial 
collaboration, providing assistance for securing 
infra-structural facilities such as land, power, 
water etc. 

Projects on hand include cigarette, soda ash, nylon, 
nickel cadmium {cells, paper and pulp, tannery, 
conveyor belt, HDPE sacks, special refractories, 
rubber threads etc. 

Special incentives offered: 

Special incentives such as relaxation in the margin 
of security for loan assistance, reduction in the rate 
of interest, extension in the period for repayment 
of instalment principal in respect of loans, incre¬ 
ased participation in share capital etc-, are being 
offered to industries in the backward districts viz: 
Trivandrum, Alleppey, Trichur, Malappuram and 
Cannanore of the State. 

For details. Contact: 

KERALA STATE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

SASTHAMANGAUM, Pot Bo N*. 105 
TRIVANDRUM-I, KERALA 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 


400 M- Individual Medley; M. Treffers 

(N. Zealand) 4:35.90, 2; B. Brinkley 
(England) 4:41.29, 3. R. Terrell 

(England) 4:42.94. 

{,500 M. Freestyle: S. Holland (Australia) 
15:34.73, 2. M. Treffers (N. Zealand) 
15:59.82, 3. S. Badger (Australia) 

16:22.23. 

.Springboard Diving: D. Wagstaff ^Austra- 
lia) 531.54 pts, 2. S. Craiiham 

(Canada) 509.61, 3. T. Simpson 

(England) 489.69. 

Highboard Diving: D. WagstaU (Austra¬ 
lia) 490.74 pts, 2. A. Jackomos 
(Australia) 472.47, 3. S. Cranham 

(Canada) 460.98. 

100 M. Backstroke; M. Tonelli (Australia) 
59.65, 2. S. Pickell (Canada^ 

59.88, 3. B. Cooper (Australia) 

1:00.32. 

100 M. Freestyle: M. Wenden (Australia) 
52.73, 2. B. Robertson (Canada) 

53.78, 3 B. Phillips (Canada) 54.11. 

200 M Backstroke: B. Cooper ' Australia) 
2:04 51, 2. R. Seymour (Australia) 
2:06.64, 3. R. Williams (Australia) 
2:09.83. 

200 M. Butterfly: M. Brinkley (England) 
2:04.51, 2. R. Seymout (Australia) 

2:06-64, 3. J. Coutts (N. Zealand; 
2:07.03. 

200 M. Breaststroke: D. Wilkie (Scollandl 
2:24.42, 2. D. Leigh (England; 

2:24.75, 3. P. Nalsby (England; 

2:27.36. 

400 M. Freestyle: J. Kulasalu (Australia) 
4:01.44, 2. B. Cooper (Australia) 

4:02 !2, 3. S. Badger (Australia) 

4:04 07. 

100 M. Breaststroke: D. Leigh (England) 
56.58, 2 B. MacDonald (Canada) 

56.83, 3- B. Robertson (Canada) 

56.84. 

100 M. Breaststroke: D. Leigh (England) 
1:06.52, 2. D. Wilkie (Scotand) 

1:07:37, 3. P. Nalsby (England) 

1:08.52. 

200 M- Medley: D. Wilkie (Scotland) 
2:10.11, 2 B. Brinkley (England) 

2:12.73, 3. G. McDonald (Canada) 

2:12.98. 

200 M. Freestyle: S. Badger (Australia) 
1:56.72, 2. B. Robertson (Canada) 

1:57.21, 3. M. Wenden (Australia) 

» 1:57.83. 

4><200 M. Freestyle Relay: Australia 
7:50.13, 2. England 7:52.90, 3. 

Canada 7:53.83. 

4x100 M. Medley Relay Canada 4:24.77 
2. Australia 4:30.55, 3. Scotland 

4:31.68. 


Women 

4XI00M. Medley Relay: Canada 4:24.77 
2. Australia 4:30.55, 3. Scotland 

4:31.68. 

4x400 M. Freestyle Relay; Canada 3:57.14 

2. Australia 4:02.37, 3. England 

4:05.59. 

400 M. Individual Medley: L. Cliff 
(Canada) 5:01 35, 2. B. Smith 

(Canada) 5:03.68, 3. S. Hunter 

(N. Zealand) 5:07.20. 

Springboard Diving; C. Shatto (Canada) 
430,83 pts. 2. B. Vee (Canada) 
426 93, 3. T. York (Canada) 413.83. 

I lighboard Diving: B. Boys (Canada) 
.361.95 pts. 2, B Williams (England) 
352.14, 3. M, Barnet (Australia) 

339 30- 

100 M. Backstroke; W. Cook (Canada) 
1:06 37. 2. D. Gurr (Canda) 1:06 37. 

3. L. Young (Australia) 1:07.52. 

ICOM. Freestyle; S. Gray (Australia) 

59-13, 2. G. Amundzed (Canada) 

59.36, 3. J. Wright (Canada) 59.46. 

200 M. Backstroke; W. Cook (Canada) 
2:20.37, 2. S- Yost (Australia) 2:22.07. 
3 D. Gurr (Canada) 2:23.74. 

200 M Butterfly; S. Yost (Australia) 

2:20.57, 2. P. Stenhousc (Canada) 
2:20.66, 3. G Ncall (Australia) 

2:21.66. 

200 M. Breaststroke: P. Beavan (Wales) 
2:43.11, 2. B Whittield (Australia) 
2:43.58, 3. A. Smith (Australia) 

2:45.08. 

400 M. Freestyle; .1. Turrall (Australia) 
4:22 09, 2 W. Quirk (Canada) 

4:22 9(), 3. J. Parkhouse (N. Zealand) 
4:23 09. 

100 M. Butterfly: P. Stenhouse (Canada; 
1:05.38, 2. K. Wickham (Scotland) 
1:05.96, 3. S. Yost (Australia) 

1:06.64 

200 M. Individual Medlcv: L Cli ft' 

Canada) 2:24.13, 2. B. Smith 

'Canada) 2:25.17, 3. S- Hunter 

(N- Zealand) 2:26.18. 

200 M. Freestyle; S. Gray (Australia/ 

2:04.27, 2. J Turrall (Australia) 

2.0().90, 3. G. Amundzed (Canada) 
2;0703, 

100 M. Breaststroke; C- Gaskcll ''England) 
1:16.42,20 M. Stuart iCanada) 1:16.61, 
3. S. Dickie 'Scotland) 1-17.17. 

800 M. Freestyle: J. ^’arkhouse ^N. 

Zealand) 8:58.49, 2, J. Turral 

(Australia) 8:58 53, 3. R. Milqatc 

(Australia) 8:58.59. 
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ASIAN GAMES 


Wrestling 

Flyweight: Sudesh Kumar (India) 
Bantamweight: Prem Nath (India) 
Lightweight: Jagrup Singh (India) 
Welterweight: Raghunath Pawar (India) 

Lt. flyweight: Mitchell Kawasaki 

(Canada). 

Middleweight: David Aspin (N. Zealand). 
Featherweight: Egon Beiier (Canada). 

Lt. heavyweight: Terry Paice (Canada), 
ileavyweight: Claude Pilon (Canada). 
Super-heavyweight: Bill B^nko (Canada). 

Boxing 

■ lyweigbt. D Larmour (N. Ireland) 2. C. 
Narayan (India)' 3 J Byanhanga 
(Uganda). 

Lightweight; A. Kalule (Uganda); 2. K. 

Amah (Nigeria); 3. M. Venu (India) 
Lt. Flyweight: S. Muchoki (Kenya); 2, J. 
Odwori (Uganda): 3. S. Kadir 
(Singapore). 

Bantamweight: P. CowdcII (England); 2. A. 
Rojo (Uganda) 3. N. Cblranga 
(Zambia). 

).t Welterweight: O. Nwakpa (Nigeria): 2. 
A Marter (Ghana): 3. P. Mathengc 
(Kenjai. 

Lt.Middleweight: L Mwalc iZambia^; 
2. A. Harrison (Scotland 3 L. Revill 
(N. Zealand). 

Featherweight: E. Ndukuru (Nigeria) 2. 
S. odhiambo (Uganda); D Anderson 
(Canada'. 

Lt.Heavy weight: W Knight (England); 2. 
B Byrne (N. Zealand); 3. G- Ferris 
(N. Ireland). 

Welterweight: M. Muruli (Uganda); 2. E. 
McKenzie (Wales); 3. J. Rodgers (N. 
Ireland;. 

iieavywcight: N. Meade 'England): 2. F. 
Ayinia (Nigeria); 3. Y. Samu (W. 
Samoa). 


Weightlifting 

Flyweight: P. McKenzie (England) 215 
kg; 2. A. Mondal (India) 200: 3. J. 
McNiven (Scotland) 192.5. 
Bantamweight; M. Adams (Australia) 

222.5 kg: 2. Y. Cargman (Canada) 
212.5: 3. S. Vallaiswamy (India) 
212.5. 

Featherweight; G. Vasillades (Australia) 

237.5 kg; 2. G. Hay (Australia) 235.2: 
3. B. Duify (N. Zealand^ 212 5. 

Lightweight: G, Newton (England) 260 kg; 

2. I. Owen (Wales) 255; 3. B. 

Cameron (N-Zealand) 252 5. 

Middleweight; T. Ebert (N. Zealand) 275 
kg; 2. S. Bailey (Trinidad) 275; 3. R. 
Wrench (Wales) 270. 

Lt.Heavywetght: T. Ford (England) 302.5 
kg: 2. P. Wailwork (W. Samoa) 300: 

3. M. Pearman (England (292.5). 
Middle-Heavyweight: N: Ciancio (Austra¬ 
lia) 332.5 kg:2. B. Marsden(N. Zealand 
315; 3. S. Wyatt (Australia) 310. 

Heavyweight; R. Prior (Canada) 352.5 kg 

2. J. Bolton (N- Zealand) 340; 3.3. 

Barrett (N. Zealand) 320. 

Super Heavyweight: G. May (N. Zealand) 
342 5 kg 2, A. Kerr (England) 337.5) 

3. T. Perdue (Wales; 330. 

Badminton 

Men's Singles: P. Gunalan (Malaysia) bt. 

J. Paulson (Canada) 15-1, LO-e. 
Women’s Singles; G. c;ilks (England)bt M. 

Beck (England) 11-8,11-8 
Men’s Doubles: D. Talbot & E Stuart 
(England) bt R. Stevens & M. Tredgett 
(England) 15-6, 6-15.15-11. 

Women's Doubles: M. Beck & G. Gilks 
(England) bt. S. Whetnall(( M. Boxall 
(England) 15-7, 15-5. 

Mixed Doubles; D. Talbot t). Gilks 
(England) bt P. Whelnall & N. 
Gardner (England) walk over. 


ASIAN GAMES 

(Seventh Meet) 


It was India who took the leadership 
10 organise a sports festival for Asian 
countries on Olympic lines. The first 
•Asian Games were held in 1950 at New 
Delhi. Since then Asian Games have 
been held successively every four years— 
1954 at Manila, Pbliippioes: 1958 at 
Tokyo, Japan; 1962 at Djakarta, Indo¬ 
nesia; 1966 at Bangkok, Thailand; 
1970 again at Bangkok. 

The 1974 Asian (iames were held 
at Teheran,|the Capital of Iran in Sept. 
1974. The games were opened by the 
Shahjof Iran on Sept. 1, 1974. They 


were concluded on Sept. 17. Teams from 25 
Asian countries competed. 

Medals Tally 

Japan claimed 75 of 202 gold medals 
in the Asian Games. China ended up 
third in the gold standings, with 33 golds, 
Iran coming up second with 36. How¬ 
ever, China had the second highest 
total of all medals, in addition to their 
golds, 45 silvers and 28 bronzes, second 
only to Japan’s SOsilveraand 51 bronzes. 

Medals standings for all teams. 
Japan gold 75, silver 50, bronze 51: 
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WE HAVE OUR TARGETS HIGH SET FOR QUALITY 

AND 

LOW SET FOR PRICES 


Please Patronise The Products of Public Sector Enterprises 

KERAIA STATE INDUSTRIAl EHTERPRISESIIMITED 


TRIVANDRUM 


(A Holding Company of the Government of Kerala) 


KERALA SOAPS AND 
OILS LTD., CALICUT 

KERALA ELECTRICAL 
AND ALLIED ENGINE¬ 
ERING COMPANY ltd: 
MAMALA (COCHIN) & 
KUNDARA 

TRAVANCORE PLY¬ 
WOOD INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, PUNALUR 

TRIVANDRUM RUB 
BER WORKS LIMITED, 
TRIVANDRUM 

THE KERALA CERA¬ 
MICS LTD., KUNDARA 


Soaps and Shark Liver 
Oi! products 

Distribution Transformers 
L- T. Switchgear, Steel 
structural and Cast-Iron 
specials 

Plywood panels and Flush 
Doors 


Cycles, Cycle Tyres, Cycle 
Rims and Foam^ Rubber 
products 

Porcelain Crockery. Spray 
dried Kaolin (Paper coat¬ 
ing Clay) and Industrial 
Kaolin 


KERALA STATE 
DRUGS & PHARMA¬ 
CEUTICALS LIMITED 
ALLEPPEY 


Medicinal preparations 
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Iran 36—28—17; China 33—45--28; 
South Korea 16—^26—15; North Korea 
• 5 - 14 — 17 ; Israel 7—4—8; India 4—12 
-12; Thailand 4—2—8; Indonesia 9—4 
—4; Mongolia 2—5—8; Pakistan 2—0— 
■‘J; Sri Lanka 2 —0—0; Singapore 1—3 
7; Burma 1—2—3; Iraq 1—0—5; 

Philippines 0—2—12; Malaysia 0—1—4; 
Kuwait 0 — 1—0; Afghanistan 0—0-1; 

India's overall medal position was 
4 gold, 12 silver and 12 bronze. 

The Indian medal winners: V. S. 
Chauhan, T. C- Yohannan, Shivnath 


Singh and Sriram Singh (Athletics* 
gold). Shivnath Singh, Gurmej Singh, 
Praveen Kumar, Nirmal Singh. Mohinder 
Singh Gil and Bahadur Singh and 4x 100 
metres relay team (athletics-silver) Major 
Singh, J. Bura, Mehtab Singh (boxing 
silver); Kami Singh .shooting-silver and 
hockey-silver), Jagraj Singh (athletics- 
bronze) Chandra Narayan, M. Venu 
(boxing-bronze), Satish Filial, Lehmber 
Singh, Suresh Babu (athletics-bronze), 
Satbir, Satpal, Sukhcahin (two) wrest¬ 
ling-bronze), Kami Singh (shooting-bronze 
and badminton bronze ) 


NATIONAL ATHLETICS 


The history of organised all India 
athletic competitions starts from 1924. 
In that year, the Olympic Association of 
India conducted a sports competition in 
Delhi, to select an Indian team for Paris 
Olympics. The next all India meet was 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thereafter, 
competitions on an all India level were 
held every two years by the Indian Olympic 
Association. 

In 1946, the All India Amateur 
Athletic Federation was formed and All 
India Athletic meets have been held every 
year since. 


13th NATIONAL ATHLETIC CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIPS—HYDERABAD .IAN. 1975 


Results 


Overall Champions 


(1; W. Bengal, won overall champion¬ 
ship with 113 points. 

(2) Punjab 110 points 


Teotn Titles 


Men Bihar 75 

Women Karnataka 39 

Senior Boys Punjab 43 

Senior Girls W. Bengal 34 

Junior Boys Punjab 35 

Junior Girls Tripura 10 

Sub-Junior Boys W. Bengal 26 


points 

points 

points 

points 

points 

points 

points 


Men 

20 Kilometre walk. Arockiaswamy (Kar¬ 
nataka) 2 P. C. Santosh Kumar (Tamil 
I Nadu) 3 Narayan Dutta (W. Bengal) 

1 hr. 44 m. 35.8s. 

400 m. hurdles. 1 Lehmber Singh 
(Punjab) S2.8s. 2 D. Jayseelan 

(Maharashtra) 3 Chacko Jacob (TN) 
3'JO m. R. Gunasekharan (TN) 21.8s. 

2 M. PoreKW.B.) 3. L. Louis (T.N.) 


1,500 m. 1 T, Venkateshulu (Karnataka) 
3 m. 58.7s. 2 Baba Din (UP) 

3 Martin Rajendran (Karnataka) 
Javelin Throw. Jeevan Ganpat (Bihar) 
64.92 m. 2 Narinder Singh (Punjab) 
3 Jujbar Singh (Bihar) 

10.000 m. 1 Shivnath Singh (AP) 29m.33.2s. 
(New record)2 Rajkamal Dogra(Delhi) 
3 Francis (Karnataka) 

Triple Jump. 1 Daksbina Murthy (Tamil 
Nadu) 15.37 m. 2 S. Ralasubraraa- 
niam (Tamil Nadu) 3 A. Naresh 
(Bihar) 

Shot Put. 1 Jagraj Singh (Bihar) l7.S4m. 
(New record) 2 Bahadur Singh (Bihar) 
3 Vijay Bahadur Singh (Punjab) 

100 m. 1 M. A. Aziz (Bihar) 10.9 s. 2 P. 
Ganasekharan (T.N.i 3 L. Louis 
(Maha ) 

800 m. 1 Pratap Kumar 'Bih.) 1:51.7s. 

2 Amrjit Singh (Del.) 3 7. Venkate- 
shulu (Kar.) 

300 m. Steeplechase. I Durgadas (AP) 
9;37.2s. 2 M. Prabhakar Rao(AP) 

3 Ratan Singh (H. P.) 

100 m. hurdles. 1 Ranjoy Roy (W.B.) 
14 8s. 2 V. S. Chauhan (Bibar) 3 
K. C. Shanker (Kar ) 

Long Jump. I T. C. Yohanan (Bihar) 
7.70m. (New Meet record) 2 Faleioro 
(Maha.) 3. M. S. Yadav (Orissa) 
Hammer Throw. 1 Charan Singh (Delhi) 
51 52m. 2. Bahai Singh (Pun ) 3 

Sukhbinder Singh (Bihar) 

Relay (4 X 400 m.) 1 Bihar 3m. 16.0s. 

2 Karnataka 3 West Bengal 

400 m. 1 U. K- Prabhu (Karnataka) 
48.6s. 2 D. Jayaseelan (Maharashtra) 

3 P. R. Purushothaman (Bihar; 
Marathon Race. 1 Vinod Kumar (Punjab) 

2hrs. 45 mtn. 38.8s. 2 Savai Singh 
(Karnataka 3 D. Y. Biredar (Kar¬ 
nataka) 



DREAMING OF DISTENT EXOTIC LANDS FOR A VACATION ? I 
THEN VISIT GOA 

Miles and miles of silvery beaches bordering tranquil off-shore waters 
invite you to play or just relax and dream on the soft sands bathed in 
mellow sunshine- Cool westerly breezes refresh you day and night. 

Enjoy sightseeing by daily conducted tours. De-luxe buses take you 
cheaply and comfortably to the most lovely tourist sites. 

Modern luxurious Tourist Hostels and Cottages at World — renewed 
beaches of Calangute and Cotva offer an enjoyable stay at moderate rate 
at these popular seaside resorts. 

Do not miss the beauty of Goa. See Dudhsagar, Arvaiem waterfalls, 
golden palm -fringed beaches. Old Goa churches, Ponda temples etc. etc. 

SEE GOA TODAY! 

For information please contact. 

Tourist Bureau, 

Govt, of Goa, Daman & Diu, Afonso de Albuquerque Road 

(Tel. Nos. 2673 & 2535) 

Issued by: Department of Information and Tourism. 

Govt, of Goa, Daman and Diu, Panaji Goa 



KALA CARTONS PRIVATE LTD 1 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED & DUPLEX CARTONS OF ALL SPECIFICATIONS, 

POLYTHENE SHEETS 


Saktbikulangara, QUILON 

KERALA. 


Gram ; ‘CARTONS’ 
Telex : QN - 205 


Phones ; Office : 4175 & 2262 
Res : 3659 
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Discuss Throw. 1 Loknath Boiar (Kar¬ 
nataka) 49.38 m. 2 Bahadur Singh 
(Bihar) 3 Jagraj Singh (Bihar) 

Pole Vault. I Gurdip Singh (Bihar) 
4.00m. 2 S. Puttur (Bihar) 3 W. A. 

. Naqui (LP) 

DjcathloD. 1 Kapur Singh Hooda (Hary¬ 
ana) 6,074 points 2 Subash Patel 
(Gujarat) 6,019 pts. 3 Rajendra Singh 
(Punjab) 5,839 pts. 

‘iOOOra 1 Shivnaih Singh (AP)14min. 
46.0s. 2 R, Chunku Ram ^AP; 

3 Francis (Karnataka) 

4 X 100 m. Relay. Bihar (F. D’sou/a, 
42.2s. D. Yohannan, P.R. Purushotham 
and David Preranath) 2 Tamil 
Nadu 3 Karnataka 

High .Tump. 1 Suresh Babu (Biha:) 2.01m. 
2 R.Ramcshan (Bihar' 3 A - Napolean. 

Women 

.■•OO m 1 Mary Verghese (Karnataka) 
25.1s. (New Meet record' 2 Irene 
SiUlanha .Karnataka. 3 Srinipa 
Chatterjee (W B i 

1.500 m. I Promih 'Punjab) 4min. 52.3s. 

2 Uttam (Punjab) 3 Bisini (Kerala) 
lOO m. Hurdlc.s 1 Sulckha Sule (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 15.6s. 2 Usha Rani Misra 
(Orissa) 3 Savitrl Sur (Tripura) 

High Jump 1 Usha Rani Misra (Orissa' 

1.60 m (New Meet record) 2 Angel 
Mary ■ Karnataka 3 Thankamma 
Antony <Kerala) 

•)00 m 1 Carol Patrick Maha.) 59.6s. 
2 Man lit Soni (Har) P. Matanga 
(Maha ' 

100 m. Marie Verghese (Kar ' 12.2s. 

Equals National and Meet records 
2 V. Anusuya Bai (TN.) 3. Veena 
Chandela 'Del. 

Long Jump 1 Bina Oommen 'T.N.) 
5.65m New Meet record. 2 Angel 
Mary (Kar.) 3 M. Chhada (Maha.) 
Relay (4X 400 m ) Karnataka 'Iiene 
Saldanha, Marie Verghese, Angel 
Mary and Manjula Appiah) 4.7 3s. 

2 Punjab 3 Kerala 

4 ■ 100 m Relay. 1 Karnataka (Marie 
Verghese, Beatrice Bhandara, Irene 
Saldanha and Angel Mary; 49.1s 
(New Nat. record) 2 Maharashtra 

3 Punjab 

Shot Put 1 Subrata Debnath (West 
Bengal) 12 52m. (New Meet tccord. 
2 V, Anasuya Bai (TN) 3 Anuva 
Chatterjee (WB) 

Discus Throw. I V. Anasuya Bai (Tamil 
' Nadu) 4150 m. (New record) 2 
Subrata Debnath fW. Bengal) 3 
Gurban Karu (Maharashtra) 

800 m. I Manjit Soni v Haryana) 2 min. 
25.1s. 2 I'ttam (Punjab 3 M. Dorji 
(Orissa 


Javelin Throw. 1 Gurbans Kaur (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 37.24m 2 Julita Min? (Orissa) 

3 Anuva Chatterjee iWB' 

Senior Boys 

200 m. 1 B. K. Sahu (Orissa' 22.8s. 2 

Asam Badsha (Gujarat) 3 S. Majhi 
(W.B.) 

300 m. hurdles. 1 M injii Singh (Punjab) 
39.5s. 2 M, T. Moyara (Gujarat) 

3 Rajlndcr Singh (Delhi) 

3,000 m. 1. Gopal Sajni tRajasthan) 
2 Pradip (Punjab) K Rama 
(Karnataka) 

High Jump. 1 Baltej Singh (Rajasthan) 
1.80m. 2 T. Suresh (A P.) 3 Subhas 
Mehta (Rajasthan) 

Pole Vault. 1 K. P Satish (Kerala) 3.75m. 
2 Amarjit (Haryana) 3 Gurjit Singh 
(Piioiabj 

Shot Put. 1 Mohan Singh (Punjab) 14.6ra. 
2 Jatinder Chopra (Delhi) 3 Laklii 
Bori (Assam) 

Horn Hurdles 1 Manji* Singh iPuniab) 
15.1s. 2 Rajendra Singh ' Delhi) 3 
Khan (Bihar) 

800 ni. 1 Rajan (T.N.) 56 8s 2 Cirenville 
Boward (Karnataka' 3 Nirmal Singh 
Karnataka; 

Discus Throw. 1 Mohan Singh (Punjab) 
43 48m. 2 Atul Pegu (Assam) 3 
Amar Singh Poonia (Rajasthan) 

Triple Jump- 1 D. Sali (Kerala) 14 64m. 
2 Darshun Singh (Punjab; 3 Sunirmal 
Ghosh (W.B.) 

Javelin Throw. 1 .Tagdish Singh (Haryana) 
54.64m 2 Ram Pal (Haryana) 3 
Surinder Singh iPunjrb) 

Long Jump I Dar&han Singh (Punjab) 
6.55m. 2 A. Xavier (TN) 3 Prabhat 
Singh ■' J & K' 

Hammer Thiow. 1 Amar Singh ) Rajas¬ 
than) 55.24m (New Meet record) 

2 Ciurudev Singh (Punjab 3 Abraham 
Samuel. (Kerala) 

Decathlon. I Prabhat Singh (J & K) 
6,217 points 2 Nageswar Rao (AP, 
5,159 pis. 3 Devindcr Pal Singh 
'Haryana) 5,077pts 

400 m. 1 Kasan Badshan (Guj j 50.2s. 

100m R. Fcrn:indez (Maha.) 11.2s. 

1,500 Steeple Chase. Ciopal Saini (Raj.) 
4m 26 9s. 

4 X 100 m. Relay. West Bengal 43.8s. 

Senior Girls 

100 m. 1 M. Fernandez (Maharashtra) 
13.2 Sees. 2 Taj Iqbal Kaur (WB) 

3 Amina Brahma (WB) 

80 m Hurdles. 1 Sabitii Sur 'Tripura) 
13.1 secs. 2 Rujutha Pcfhe (TN) 
3 K Bhaltacharjee (Tripura. 
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TO ALL LIVING MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


Do you Know that 

Approximately 15 million Children in India, below 
the age of S years, suffer from severe protein 
calorie malnutrition. 

These children run the risk of permanent stunting 
of growth. 

Much worse. 

They may be denied for ever the chances of laying 
solid foundations for developing their intelligence. 

The wealth of the nation, is the health of the 
Children. 

You hold the Key to your child’s health. 

Avoid repeated pregnancies - it saps the health 
of the mother, and seals the fate of the child. 

Limit the number of children-Let them be given 
enough of food, and more important more of loving 
care. 

Research has shown that 

MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN IS GREATEST IN LARGE FAMILIES. 


STATE FAMILY PLANNING BUREAU 
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(x'lOOm. Relay. I West Bengal 52-1 secs- 
(New Meet record) 2 Tamil Nadu 3 
Maharashtra 

! ong Jump. 1 Sabitrl Sur (Tripura) 
5.02 m. 2 Thaokamma Anthony 

(Kerala) 3 Kavita Bhattacharjee 

(Tripura) 

;00 m. 1 Sheela Verghese (Kerala) 

2 m 28.6 secs. 2 M. Fernandez (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 3 Gowri Prabhu (Karnataka) 

avelin Throw. 1 Lilabati Daimari (Assam) 
28.60 m. 2 Dibya Baruah (Assam) 

3 Devinder (Punjab) 

'discuss Throw. 1 Devilca Biswas (WB) 
2').36m(New National Record) 2 Anima 
Brahma fVVB) 3 Taj Iqbal Kaur 
(W B) 

(igh Jump. 1 Thankaroma Anthony 
(Kerala) 1.46 m. 2 Namita Patra 
,WBi 3 M. P. Shobha (Kerala ^ 

’00 m. Merylyn Fernandez (Maharashtra) 
26.4 sees. (New National Record pre¬ 
vious 26.5) 

Junior Boys 

100 rn. 1 R.C. Das (Orissa) 11.2 secs. 

2 Manjit Pal Singh i Punjab) 3 P. 
S. Dass (WB) 

100 m Flurdles 1 R C. Dass (Orissa) 
14.00secs- 2 K. D8 ss(WB) 3 Amar 
Mondal (WB.) 

lavelin Throw. Joginder Singh (Punjab) 
52.26 m. 2 K. Benjamin (AP) 

3 Prabhat Singh (J & K) 

(xlOOm. Relay- 1 (Punjab) Daya Singh. 

Harbans Singh, Manjltpal Singh, and 
Manjit Singh 45.1 secs. 2. (West 
Bengal) 3 Rajasthan 
*<00 ra. 1 Suresh Khes (MP.) I min. 59 5 
secs. 2 Y. Rama Rao (A P.) 3 
Anthony Motha (Kerala) 

Long Jump. 1 Sunirmal Ghosh (WB.) 
6.55 m. 2 Satnam Singh (Punjab) 
3 Rakesh Sood (Rajasthan) 

Hammer Throw. I Amar Singh (Raja¬ 
sthan) 65.08 m. 2 Karnail Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Sabir Ahmed (Assam) 
Pentathlon. 1 Jaswant Singh (Rajasthan) 
4,250 pts. 2 R. Balajl (AP.) 4,151 
ponts 3 Rakesh Sood (Rajasthan) 
4,075 pts. 

'00 m. 1 N. K. Karmakar (WB) 36.7 secs. 

2 R C. Dass (Orissa) 3 Harbans 
Singh (Punjab) 

Discus Throw. 1 Surjit Singh (Punjab) 
41.50 m 2 S. Kulkarni (Maharashtra) 

3 Kalipadi Bhowmick (WB.) 

Shot Put. 1 Gurblnder Singh (Punjab) 
15-40 m. 2 Dharma Gogoi (Assam) 
3 Amar Singh (Raj ) 

Pole Vault. 1 Amarpal (Haryana) 3.50 m. 
2 T. Krishna Rao (A P.) 3 Unni- 
krlshnappa (Kerala) 


High Jump. 1 Baltcj Singh (Raja.) I.86m. 

Shot Put. I Gurbinder Singh vPun) 
15.40 m. 

Junior Girls 

80 m. Hurdles. Arati Sharma (Tripura) 
10.4 secs. 2 Pappiah Banerjee (WB ) 

3 Ishrat (TN) 

Shot Put- 1 Yibha Amin (Gujarat) 8.66 
m. 2 Pritilata Mohanti (Orissa) 

3 Maya Das (WB) 

Long Jump. I Arati Sharma tTrlpura) 

4 49 ra. 2 Anita Akolekar (M.P.) 

3 Meena Satyaprakash (Gujarat) 

600 m. 1 Avinash (Pun.); 4 49 secs. 2 K. 
A. Laila (Kerala) 3 Annamma 

Anthony (Kerala) 

High Jump. 1 Uma Devi ^Kerala^ I 31 
m. 2 Manju Dohar 1 Rajasthan) 3 
Sikha Som (W. Bengal) 

100 m. 1 M. Seqsieria (Maharashtra) 13 7 
sees. 2 .S. Pradban (Orissa) 3 

Ishrat (TN.) 

Pentathlon (girls). Savitri (Tripura) 2.700 
points 2 Rajshree Bhattacharjee 
(W B )2,496 pts. 3 Kavita Bh.'ittachariee 
(Tripura) 2,323 pts. 

Sub -.lunior Boys 

110 m. 1 R. N. Moula (Orissa) 11.9 secs. 

2 L. K. Nandi (W B ) 3 T. Bassu 
(W.B.) 

800 m. 1 Sham Lai (J &.K.) 2 min. 6-0 
secs. 2 Chackochan Kunjidaylo 
(Kerala) 3 Daliram Gaikwad 'Gujarat) 
Shot Put. 1 Pratap Bane'-jee -(W.B. i 
13.79 m. 2 Rajani Chcttlah (Assam) 

3 Amar Pal i Haryana) 

Broad Jump 1 S. K. Mohanty (Orissa) 
6.28 m 2 D. Gopalakrishna Murthy 
(AP.) 3 Sri Raj Singh i Rajasthan) 
Discus Throw. 1 Pratap iianerjee 
(W.B.) 39.10 m. 2 Bhupinder Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Amar Pal (Haryana) 
High Jump. 1 Immanual Huqc (W.B.) 
1.76 m. 2 Bablu Sarkar (W. B.) 
3 Xavier Kutty (Kerala) 

12th INTER-STATE ATHLETIC MEET 

Jaipur Feb. 1974 

Men’s Team Title 1. Bihar 80 points 
2. Rajasthan 53 pts 
Bihar wins the Men’s title for the thira 
time in a row. 


Women’s Title 

1. Tamil Nadu 38 


points 


2. Maharashtra 32 


points 

Senior Boys 

1. Rajasthan 37 pts. 

2. Punjab 22 „ 

Junior Boy.s 

1. Rajasthan 34.. 

2 Orissa 24 
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I f Shop : 24910 I 

i Shop ; 22926 [ 

PHONES ^ Res. : 25135 

I Codown : 30804 i 

L „ : 26081 i 

P. V. UKKURU ! 

I HARDWARE MERCHANT j 

i 15/7, NAWAB HAKIM ROAD, | 

COIMBATORE - 641001. j 


Branch: 

T. D. WEST ROAD 


ERNAKULAM, COCHIN-11 
PHONE : 32634 




For Pleasant Smoke 
USE ALWAYS 


KERRLR 

DINESH BEEDI 

CANNANORE 


Tcl. DINESBEEDl’ 




Phone: 3699 
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Sub- junior Boys 1- Orissa 18 

2. Rajasihan 15 ,, 
Girls L Tripura 11 ,, 

2. W Bengal 10 „ 
Junior Oirls 1. Tripura and 

Maharashtra 
I Bracketed) 18 ,, 

2. Orissa 15 ,, 

Results 

Long Jump (Sub-^jr. boys) 1. Ilimaiishu 
Pandey (Rajasthani 5.91 metres, 2 
Santosh Kumar Murty Orissa) 3. 
Rajani Chetia (Assam; 

Shot Put i,girls) I. G. Perrier Tamil 

Nadu) 8 1 m. 2 Taibnnlsa 'Assam , 

3. Kumud Amin Gujarat) 

Marathon Race men : 1. Rani Narain 

(Raj.) 2h 24: 45.6 .secs 2. H. N. 
Tripathi (Orissa'), Vinort Kumar 

(Punjab). 

.lavclin Throw (.sr. boys.) I Jagdi.sli Singh 
(llarayanai 52.24 m 2. llitcst Das 
(Assam,! 3. A. Dass (0)i.ssa) 

High Jump (Girls): 1. Usha Rani Misra 
iOri-ssa; 1.45 in. 2 Nomita Patia 
iWB) 3. Sujata Khot Karnataka . 
Discuss Throw (Ji. boys I. K P. 

Bhowmic (WB) 49.(l4 m New Meet 
record) 2 Manjeet Singh (Raj.), 

3. Kamail Singh (Punjab). 

U)0 Metres Hurdles (Sr hoys); 1 Mohan 
Moyra (Gujarat) 40.8 see 2 .laswant 
Singh (Punjab; 3. Ashok Kalia 
(Rajasthan;. 

Pentathlon (women ■ 1. Kusain Chatwal 

(MP) 317') pts. 2 Bcrnadctta Toseano 
(Mah.) 3 V. Rajam (T. N). 

Shot Pul iSr. boys) 1- A K. Singh (UP) 
14.18 m. 2. C. Chetram (Raja.sthan; 
3- Lakbi Bon 'Assam) 

100 Metres i^men). 1 ■ Ganasekharan (TN) 
10.9 see. 2. Aziz ' Bihar; 3. K. N. 
Sunderaj Shetty (Karnatak' 

300 Metres (Jr. Boys) I. Baby Lai 'Raj.) 
. 36.9 secs, 2 A C Mallick tOrissa) 

3. Cladius Joseph 'Kerala). 

Long Jump (Women) 1 M Vidya Rao 
(.T Ni 5.34 m. 2- Bina Oommen 
(T N.t 3. Angel Mary (Kerala). 

200 Metres (girls) 1. Maryan Ferandes 
27.2 secs. 2 Simian Kaur f^Raj, 
3, Latoka Kakoti (Assam,. 

400 Metres ^Womcn) I Geeta Zutshi 
(Haryana) 60.7 secs. 2. Purnima 
Matange (Mah.; 3. Carol Petrie 
i (Mah.) 

^400 Metres (men) 1 . Sucha Singh ■ Bihar) 
48.4 secs. 2. Harkamaijit Singh 
(Delhi) 3. O. L. Thomas <'Bihar) 
High Jump (men) 1. Da'jendar Dahion 
■ Punjab) 1.9 mts 2 Raraesan (Bihar • 
3. Omprakash (Bihar'. 


800 Metres ;Sub Jr. boys) 1. Anil 
Kasyap (M P). 2. 10 1 secs 2. 

Barkha Singh ; Punjab) 3. Balbir 
Singh (UP). 

Hammer Throw (men) I. Nirmal Singh 
(Punjab) 54.8 m 2 Ajmer Singh 
Punjab). .3. Charan Singh (Delhi). 
3000 Metres Steeplechase (men) 1. K 
Sikaran > Raj ■ 9:31 0 secs 2. Bajeang 
Singh (Raj) 3. Bhim Singh 
(Haryana) 

1500 Metres Steeplechase iSr Boys' 1. 
Vijayanan (Kerala) 4 33.0 secs. 2. 
Mahesh Chand (Raj). 3. Eappachan 
(Kerala) 

Decathlon (Men): 1 Suresh Babu Bihar) 
6.364 points 2. Vijay Kumar (Bihai) 
3. Madan Singh'Raj). 

4X100 M-Relay isr. boys): 1. Rajasthan 
45.0 sec. 2. W B 3. Orissa. 

4x100 M-Relay (women): I- Mah. 51 2 
secs- 2. Delhi. 3 T. N. 

4 .100 M-Rclay (Men): 1. Bihar 2. 
2- Karnataka 3. T. N. 


All India Inter Varsity Athletics 
(34tb Meet) 


Gwali(»r Jan. 1974 
Chanipioos 


Men's section 
Women’s section 
Men's Team Title. 

Women's Team 
Title 


Delhi 

Kerala 

1. Delhi .36 pis j 

2, Punjab (26 „ ) 

I. Kea^la (26 
Bangalore 


Individual Titles 
Men 


5000 m. I Harmit Singh (Punjabi Uni¬ 
versity) I5m. 12 25 s. 2. Darshan Singh 
(Guru Nanak) 3. (<urucharan Singh 
(Delhi) 

10,000m. 1. Darshan Singh Guru Nanak) 
31m. 48.2 s. -New Record'2, Harmit 
Singh (Punjabi 3. (iurucharan Singh 
(Delhi) 

800 m. 1. S. D, Sharma (Meerut) 

1500 m. 1. S. D. Sharma ( ., ) 

100m. I. R. Gnanasekharan (Madurai) 
10.7 s. (equals old record; 

200 m. 1. Harkamaijit Singh (Delhi) 

20 km walk (Introduced for the hrst 
time) Francis D. AJappat. Im. 
58 26 s. 

High Jump. 1. A. Napolcan (Madurai) 
1.54m. 

Long Jump. I. K. Rajaraanickam -'Madu 
rai) 6.90 m. 2. Harkamaijit Singh 
(Delhi) 

Pole Vault. 1 Shahib Sayed (Gujarat j 
3.55 m. 
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“SMALL SAVINGS GROW BIG" 

‘A honey drop of today is Honey Comb of tomorrow’ 
Are you a self employed person, A Doctor 
a Land lord or an Income-tax Payee- 

who for some reason or other is not in a position 
to contribute to a recognised Provident Fund-? 
Government of India offers you a 
‘PUBLIC PROVIDENT FUND SCHEME’ 

Investors enjoy income-tax concession 
for the deposits, tax-free interest 
and other special privileges. 

With effect from lit Augist 74 interest rate is 7 

Other attractive investments are:- 
(1) Post Office Time Deposits for 


Interest: 


1 year, 2 year, J year and 5 years 

8X 8|X 9X lOX 


(2) National Savings Certificates 
2nd issue, 3rd issue, 4th issue & 5th issue 

For details enquire at the Collectorates or at the 
Post Offices or Branches of State Bank of India or 

its subsidiaries. 


FINANCE (NSD) DEPARTMENT 
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NATIONAL ATHLETICS 


Discuss » Throw-L Balbir Singh (Punjab) 
49 m. 

Javelin Throw. I. S B Kamatn (Kar* 
nataka) 53.7 m. 

Hammer Throw. 1. Bahai Singh (Punjab) 

- 53.2 m. 

400 m. Hurdles 1. Chacko Jacob (Madras) 
Shot Put. 1. Vljay Bahudur Singh (Guru 
Nanak) 15.10 m. (new record) 
Decathlon. 1. Jaivir Singh (Punjabi) 
4X400 m. Relay 1. Delhi 2. Punjab 
3. Madras. 

Women 

800 m. Gita Zutshl (Punjab) 2 m. 18.3 s. 
(new record) 

Long Jump 1. K. M. Celine (Kerala) 
5.44 m. 2. Angel Mary (Mysore) 
5.42 m. 3. Bina Oommen (Madras) 
5.41m. lall new records) 

High Jump I. Angel Mary (Mysore) 
1.54 m. (new record) 

" 100 m Hurdles I. K. M. Celine (Kerala) 
15.9 s. 2. B. M. Toscano (Bombay) 
3. Praveen (Punjabi^ 

Shot Put 1. H. R. Patel (Shivaji) 
9.22 m. 

Javelin Throw 1. Kailash (Guru Nanak) 
30.80m. 

Pentathlon 1. K. M. Celine (Keraiai 2. 
Angel Mary (Mysore; 3 B. M Toscano 
i Bombay , 

4X100 m.Relay 1. Kerala SI.6s. 2 Delhi 
3. Madras. 

I« All India Inter-Varsity Athletics 
35th Meet, Calicut on Dec. 74 

Men's Team Title 1 Calicut (30 pts) 

2 Guru Nanak (30 pts) 

3 Delhi (27 pts) 

Calicut and Guru Nanak lioisbed with 
30 points but championship was given to 
Calicut as It seemed more firsts and 
seconds. 

■''‘Women’s Team Title 1 Kerala (44 pts) 

2 Punjab (18pts) 

3 Bombay (17 pts) 

Individual 7'itle 

Men: Amarjit Singh (Delhi) 

C. Aliferett (Jivaji) 10 points each 
Women: K. M. Celin «.Keraia) 18 pts 

Individual Titles 

Men 

I 5000 m. 1. S.N. Patel (Nagpur) 15 m 34 Sec 

2. Dharam Vir Singh (Delhi) 3. Raji 
Gupta (Meerut) 

10,000 m. I. P. K. Gaikwad (Karnataka) 
33 m. 16.1 $. 2. S. N Pate) (Nagpur) 

3. Y. R. Getiyavar (Karnataka) 


400 m. I. Amarjit Singh (Delhi) 51.1 s. 
2. Baldev Singh (Guru Nanak) 3. K. 
Tirumalai (Madras) 

800 m. 1. Amarjit Singh (Delhi ^ Im.56.9s. 
2. A. Rajan (Annamalai) 3. Jarnail 
Singh (Guru Nanak) 

ISOO m. Dharam Vir Singh (Delhi) 4m. 4s. 

2. Y. R. Getiyavar (Karnataka) 

3. Jaswinder Singh (Guru Nanak) 

100 m 1. N. D. Kochappan (Calicut) 

11s. 2. A. Chattcrjec (North Bengal) 
3. R. Kapila (Jiwajl) 

200 m. 1. G. R. Babu Kumar (Bangalore) 
23 s. 2. N. D. Kochappan (Calicut) 
3. K. Ramanathan (Annamalai) 

20 km. 1. Ram Kishore (Guru Nanak) 
Ih. 7 m. 34 s. 2 G. Babu (Kerala) 
3. Tarlochan Singh (Punjab) 

20 km (Walk'. V. C. Joseph'JCalicut) I h 
54 m. (New Record) 2. K. S. Devasy 
(Calicutj 3. V. J. Augustin ^Calicut) 
High Jump 1. Harnck Singh Dhillon 
(Rajasthan)1.85 m 2. B. Das(Burdwan) 
3. D. Das Gupta (Delhi) 

Long Jump 1. Darshan Singh (Guru Nanak) 
6.98 m. 2- Mark Rcbello (Delhi) 3. 
B. Balachandran (Jiwajl) 

Pole Vault K. P. Satcesh Kumar (Calicut) 
3.60 m- 2. Mathan Francis (Kerala) 
3. Girpal Singh (Guru Nanak) 

Discuss Throw 1. Kuldip Singh (Punjab) 
90.50 m. 2. Sanjeev Kumar Sarwaria 
(Meeruti 3- Nawa Kishore (Madras) 
Javelin Throw l.P. J. Manuel (Calicut) 
61.18 m. 2. Jagdish Singh (Kurukshe- 
thra) 3. Surinder K^imar (Punjab) 
Hammer Throw 1. Bahai Singh (Punjab) 
50.24 m. 2. Narinder Singh (Punjab) 
3. Surinder Singh (Guru Nanak) 

400 m. Hurdles 1. C. Aliferet (Jiwaji) 
55.9 s- 2. P. V. Kamaraj (Madurai) 
3. Ram Pratap (Punjab) 

110 m. Hurdles 1. C. Aliferet (Jiwajl) 
lS.4s,2. K.S. p. Manickan (Madurai) 
3. Manjit Singh (Guru Nanak) 

Shot Put 1. Ranveer Singh (Rajasthan) 
13,49 m. 2. Subal Mandal (Calcutta, 
Triple Jump 1. Mark Rcbello (Delhi) 
14-55 m. 2- S. Ashok (Calicut) 
3. D. Sally (Kerala) 

Decathlon 1- Prabhat Singh (Jammu; 
5824 pts 2. Manjit Singh (Punjab) 
3. Balendar Singh (Guru Nanak) 

4X4(X) m. Relay 1. Gurunanak 3 m 26.Ss 

2. Punjab 3. Kerala 

4x100m. Relay 1. Kerala 44.2 s. 2 Madurai 

3. Madras 

Women 

1500 m. 1. Uttam Rajput 'Punjab) 4m. 
57.5 s. 2. P. K- Soudaminl (Calicut) 
3. M. G. Bisini (Kerala) 

800 m. 1. Geeta Sutshl (Kurkukshethra) 
2.23 8. 2. Promila (Punjab) 3. M. G. 
Biswaui (Delhi) 
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HANTEX 

Every One Chooses, Every One Uses 
“HANTEX” HANDLOOM FABRICS 

Fine Quality: Fancy Designs: 
Fast Colours: Fair Price. 

Manufacturers <fi Exporters of Handloom Dhothies, 
Lungies, Bedspreads, furnishings, towels etc., etc. 

Sales Units- All Over Kerala 

The Kerala State Handloom Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society Ltd- 

Trivandrum 

IMionc; 60797 rdegrain: “HANDLOOMS” 


THE KERALA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

Announces the introduction of a new scheme 
for Knancial assistance to TbTCHNOCRATS 

Any pers'iii who holds a degree i Diploma in any branch of Lngineciiiig/ 
I'cchiiology /Management or experience in industry is eligible fur assistance. 

iipevicil hi'UiUU’.s : Provides 90% of the cost of the project. 

Levies no application fees, but oniy a 
nominal registration fee. 

Miixiiuum AssisliifH\‘. Upto Rs. Two lakhs for one technocrat 

and three lakhs if it more than one 
liASY RliPAYMENT TERMS LOW RATE OF INIERESI 

LONG CREDIT PERIOD 

FOR Di:FAILS: 

im IBItU [IIIKIU (OirOUTIM 

11. O. VELLAYAMBALAM, TRIVANDRUM 695001. 

Telephones; 60319 & 62237. 

BRANCHES'. 

I. Chittoor Road. CochiQ-682011. 2. Chcrooly Road, Calicut 

Tel : 33745 Tel ; 76719 
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CYCLING ClIAMPlONSIflP 


100 tn. 1. Veena ChandoH (Delhi) 12-7 s. 
2. Bcena Oommcn (Madras) 3. 
Prathipai Kaul (Punjab) 

Long Jump I. K- M. Celine (Kerala^ 5.39m. 

2. Bcena Ooramen (Madras) 3. A. B. 
Thangamma ' Mysore) 

High Jump 1. Sujatha Sharma (Jiwaji) 
1.49 m- 

400 m. I. Geeta Zutshl (Kurkukshethra) 

1 m 1 s. 2. Philomena Mathew (Kerala) 
3- Shobha P. Nair tCalicut) 

200ra. l.K. M. Celine (Kerala) 26 5s. 

2 Beena Oommcn (Madras) 3. 
Grctablc Dihima (Bombay) 

100 m. Hurdles Sulekha Sulu (Bombay) 
15.8 s. 2 K. M. Celine (Kerala) 

3. Mcicykutty Mathew t Kerala) 

Shot Put 1. Jenette Rodrigues (Bombay) 

10.46 m. 2. Hcma Patil (Bombay) 
3. Ra jamma Paul (Calicut) 

Javelin Throw 1. Kundan Shinde (Karna¬ 
taka) 33.18m 2. Riijabala (Delhi) 
3. Kailasb (Punjab■ 

Discuss Ti)row 1 K. S. Shyamlatha Sharma 
(Ifidoie. 33.44 m. 2 Rajatnma Paul 
(Calicut; 3 VVilsy Alex (Bangalore) 
Pentathlon 1 K M. Celine (Kerala) 2985 
pts. 2. Sulekha Suli (Bombay, 
3. Bcigith Bhath (Punjab) 


4\ 400m. Relay I Kerala 4m. 14 s. 

2. Punjab 3 Calicut 

4x100 m. Relay 1. Kerala 51 s. 
2. Madras 3. Delhi 

All-India Open Athletics 
Ludhiana Jan. 1974 
.Men 

Marathon Rum Narain 2hrs. 21m. 
42 s. new record beating Zosa 
Singh’s seven-vear-old iccord of 
2hrs. 23ra. 32s.) 

5000 m. Shivnalh Singh !4m. 0.8 8s- 
Long Jump T. C Yohanan (Bihar; 
L78m. (new record beating his 
own old record 7.W)m.i 
Shot Put Jagraj 

1500 m- Tiiguna Mam Tiwari 3 m. 49s. 
5000 m. Shivnath 

Women 

100 m Srirupa Chamcirel (Railways) 
equals Anasuyu Bui's national record 
12 2s ) 

Discuss Throw. Anasuya Bai 29,15m 
Anusuva holds the national record 
at 41.t)3m > 

lOO in R. Balambal Railways) 15 2s. 
(new record an improvement on 
ber old rccoid of 15 5s.) 


NATIONAL CYCLING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Team Champions 

Men's Division 
Women's ,, 

Boys 

Girls 


(29th MEET) Sonepet Peb 1974 

Individual lilies 

Bihar Men Devmdra Singii Rundbwu (Bihar; 
Orissa Women Minati Mahapalra (Orissa) 

Rajasthan Boys Nirmaliii Singh (Punjab) 

West Bengal Girls Sikha Sen (West Bengal; 


BOA'F RACE 


Among the states of India, Kerala 
alone has developed boating as a sport. 
»-*rhe topography of Kerala with its 
numberless rivers and extensive back¬ 
waters, has provided both the oppor¬ 
tunity and the stimulus, fur aquatic 
sports. Racing boats in Kerala range 
from, .small sheath-like dug-outs that 
can carry just one person, to every 
big boats, that carry a crew of 80 to 120 
people. Among the various types of 
racing boats, two deserve special mention- 
. the Oadi and the ChunJan. 

^ The Oadi, literally the runner is 
^between 40 and 80 feet in length. Both 
its ends are built alike and look alike. 
This enables the boat to avoid right 
about turns. If a boat has to change 
its course in the opposite direction, all 
that is done is that the entire crew turn 


about in their scats and lace the oppo¬ 
site direction So, wlien .a boat changes 
to the opposite direction, the original 
steersmen at the back became the rowers 
at the front and vice versa. 

The Oadi is a rather Hal type, that 
hug-, the water surface. Its ends 'or 
tips) hardly rise 3 feet above the water 
surface Both the ends are usually fashio¬ 
ned like a curled-in snake- rather 
'oosely coiled -that Is, to .say, with space 
between the coils. These Oadics, should 
properly have been called Snake boats, 
but they are not. 

The Cbuodan 

The designation snake boat is applied 
to another type ot boat, that has little 
resemblance to a snake, coiled or other¬ 
wise. This type of boat, is called Chundan, 
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THE KERALA STATE HOUSING BOARD 

New Housing Accommodation Schemes of the 
Board expected to come up shortly. 


TRIVANDRUM DISTRICT:- 

QUILON DISTRICT:- 
KOTTAYAM DISTRICT:- 
IDIKKI DISTRICT:- 

ERNAKULAM DISTRICT:- 

TRICHUR DISTRICT:- 
PALGHAT DISTRICT:- 
KOZHIKODE DISTRICT:- 
CANNANORE DISTRICT:- 


Manderly compouod, Pandits Colony 
and Nednmangad. 

Kilikolloor. 

Nattakom. 

Thodupuzha, Mannar, Kattappana and 
Nedungandum. 

Alwaye, Kalamassery (extension) and 
Elamkulam East. 

Knriachira and Irinjalakuda. 

Palghat District Head Quarters 
Eranjipalam. 

Puzhathi and Kasaragod. 


Also plots are available readily in existing schemes at P. T. P. 
Nagar, Ulloor and Peroorkada in TRIVANDRUM, Kaithavana in 
ALLEPPEY TOWN, Ayyanthole in TRICHUR, Kallepully in PAL¬ 
GHAT, Malaparamba in KOZHIKODE & Thalap in CANNANORE. 

F-or economicalljv weaker sections (annual income less 
than Rs. 4,200/-) plots are available in Kalamassery 
in Ernakulam District, Ulloor in Trivandrum 
District and Malaparamba in Kozhikode District. 

For details'of terms and conditions of schemes in 
Trivandrum, Quiion & Contact: Regional Engineer, Trivandrum 

Alleppey Districts. Housing unit, Trivandrum. 

[Phone: 5001,5177] 

Ernakulam, Kottayam, Contact: Regional Engineer, Cochin 

Trichur & Idikki Districts. Housing Unit, Pallimukku, 


Kozhikode, Malappuram, Contact: 
Palghat and Cannanore 
Districts. 


Regional Engineer, Cochin 
Housing Unit, Pallimukku, 
Cochin-16. [Phone: 32052] 

Regional Engineer, Calicut 
Housing Unit, Cherooty Road, 
Calicut, [Phone: 72165] 


THE KERALA STATE HOUSING BOARD 


M. K. KRiSHNAN 

Secretary. 


ROSANNA PUNNOOSE 

Chairman. 
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Malayalam, which merely means 
^iiinted or sharp tipped. It is much 
Jigger than the Oadi and altogether 
liiVerent in design. The Chundan is 
jighty to hundred and twenty long, and 
isually carries a complement of around 
100 people, including the rowers. The 
ront of the boat ends In a point or 
Ip which is almost on a level with 
he water surface. The back, where the 
>teersmen stand, rises in a steep curve 
o a height of 10 to 15 feet above the 
.vater. Thus, while the back rises high 
n a majestic sweep, the pointed front, 
iractically plough the water. 

Though looming large and rising 
ugh, the Chundan can master a speed 
aster than that of the Oadi, especially 
3vcr a long distance, say, in about a 
nilc Its steersmen, 4 to 6 in number 
■an spur the boat into fantastic out- 
iiirb.is of speed-virtual leaps across the 
‘^^aier surface. This is a feat, 
>:!ich calls for extra-ordinary skill 
ind stamina from steersmen, especially 
he llrst two at the top. While the 
opmosi steersmen, send the boat Icap- 
•ig, the lower steersmen keep it on the 
iglit course. The Chundan, in a scries 
I such leaps, can leave every other 


kind of boat, far behind, at the finish* 
ing point. 

The Chundan requires a long and 
fairly straight water course, wide enough 
to permit it, to turn around easily. 
Its towering height, magnificent poise 
and high speed, combine to make a 
Chundan TAce, an unforgettable spectacle. 

In 1952, Prime Minister Nehru was 
so fascinated with the performance of 
the Chimdans, that he donated a trophy 
and instituted a new race. The trophy has 
since been named Nehru Trophy and the 
race, the Nehru boat rflee.The trophy is 
a 1 > foot silver replica of a Chundan. 
The race is conducted in August every year, 
at Punnamada, near Allcppcy. 


Nehru Boat Race 
Alleppey (Kerala/ August 10, 1974 


Type of boat 
Chundan 


Oadi 


Winners 

Name oi boat 

1. Karichal 

2. Jawahat 
Distance 4550 
feet. Time 5m. 
4 see. 

I. Dai 

2 A/hakesan 


GAMES * 
CRICKET 
International Cricket 


Indid, West Indies, Australia. England, 
'•'cw Zealand and Pakistan are the major 
ticket countries in the world. These 
'juntries play against one another in 
vhat are known as test matches. 

India entered the test arena only in 
932- Since then India has taken part in 
24 test matches against alt the major 
I'lcket countries till 1972 Of the 124 
natches, India won 17, lost 50 and drew 
>7, 

India gained international status in the 
ticket world when it defeated two major 
ticket countries-West Indies and England 
’n theif own soil In the same year, 
971. 

1. The Ashes 

Eoglaod-Australia Test 1972 in England, 
ngland retained the Ashes. 

Only those tournaments and'or matches 

which were concluded by October end 

1974, have been included here '• Ed. 


reams 

England' Gcotf Boycoll, .lohii Edricli, 
Brian Luckhurst, Mike Smith, Basil D' 
Oliveira, Tony Greig, Alan Knott, Ray 
Illingworth Captain), .lobn Snow, Norman 
Giflord, John Price. Twelfth man: Bob 
Taylor. 

Australia: Keith Stackpole, Bruce Fran¬ 
cis, Ian Chappell Captain;, Greg Chappell, 
Doug Walters, Ross Edwards, David 
Colley, Rod Marsh, Bob Massic, John 
Gleeson, Dennis Lillee. Twelfth man: John 
Inverarity. 

2 India-England (MCC) Test,1972-73. 

The England Team-Tony Lewis 
(Captain;, Dennis Amiss, Barry Wood, 
Keith Fletcher, Mike Denness, Tony 
Greig, Alan Knott (Wicketkeeper j, 
Peter Pocock, Derek Underwood, Bob 
Cottam Geoff Arnold. Twelfth man 
Graham Roope. 

The Indian Team-Ajit Wadekar (Ca¬ 
ptain), S. M. Gavaskar, R. Parkar, D. N. 
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MONEY IS POWER 
WHEN YOU SAVE 

It is the little drops of water that make 
the mighty ocean. A drop by itself is small 
insignificant and helpless but when drops 
combine together, they wield power. 

And that is how wc sec it, beyond the 
realms of today, when your tomorrow should be 
safe and secure with the saving of to-day. 

Syndicate Bank a pioneer in small saving 
has schemes that could persuade even the 
most reluctant saver to save. 

Why not pay us a visit for more details? 

SEEKING TO SERVE 

SYNDICATE BANK 


Where Service is a way of life 


Head Office: 

Manipal (Karnataka State) 


K. K. FAI 
Manaying Director 


* 
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CODE No. 08202 


AS DURABLE AND TRADITIONAL AS 


‘*CHARMINAR 


99 


« 

* 


I 


“SPECIFY CHARMINAR A. C. PRODUCTS AND 
ENSURE QUALITY AND LONGEVITY”. 

NEWKOR CORRUGATED SHEETS 
FLEX-O-BOARD FOR CEILING AND PARTITIONING 
PRESSURE PIPES FOR WATER SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 
CABLE DUCTS 

GUTTERS AND ACCESSORIES 

MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF PLANT & MACHINERY 
FOR PRODUCING A. C. SHEETS AND PRESSURE PIPES. 

Maiiufaclurcd to the relevant I. S. I. Spccitications by: 

HYDERABAD ASBESTOS CEMENT PRODUCTS LTD- f 

Regd- Office ; SANATNAGAR, HYDERABAD 500018 (A. P.) f 

Factories at : HYDERABAD (A. P.) : : BALLABGARH, (HARYANA) | 
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Sa''desai, G. R. S^iswanath, A.M. Mankad, 

1. M. Engineer, E. D. Solkar, P. Krishna- 
murthy, S Venkataraghavan, E. A. S. 
.’lasanna, B. S. Bedi, B. S. Chandrasekar, 
.\htdAli and Chetan Chauhan. 

’ ;st Test, Delhl-Dec. 1972 

England won by 6 wickets- 

India 173-233 England 200-208 for 4. 

W Test, Calcutta-Dec 1972 
India won by 26 runs 
India 210-155 England 174-163- 

<ni Test. Madras-Jan._ 1973 
India won by 4 wickets 
England 242-159 India 316 86 for 6 

4th Test, Kanpur-Jan. 1973 
Drawn 

India 357-186 for 6, England 397... 
*)/// Test, Bombay-Feb. 1973. 

Drawn 

India 448 -244 for 5 decl. 

England 480-67 for 2. 

3 Australia—New Zealand 
Ciipiuins. Australia- Ian Chappcl; New 
Zealand B-evan Congdon. 

1st Test 

Melbourne, (January, 1974) 

Australia-462 for 8 decl- New Zealand 
237 and 200. Now Zealand follow son. 
Result- Win for Australia by an innings 
25 run.s. 

2nd Test 

Sydney. January, 1974) 

New Zealand 312 and 305 for 9 decl. 
Australia 162 and 30 for 2. Rain 
spoiled New Zealand's chances of a 
thrilling victory. 

Result. Draw. 

3rd Test 

Adelcide, i January, 1974 
Australia 477 New Zealand 218 and 202. 

New Zealand follows on. 

Remit. Win for Australia by an innings 
and 57 runs. Australia win the Test 
series by 2 matches to ml. 

New Zealand 112 and 158. 

Ian did not declare (he Australian 
2nd innings closed at 8 for 460, because, 
he was sure that he could not dismiss 
New Zealand, on their Second Innings 
within the time. 

HIGHLIGHTS 
1st Test 

Chappel Brothers Ian and Greg each 
“Scored a century in both Innings, Ian |4S 
and Greg 247 net out and 133. Ian and 
Gerg have became the first pair of 
brothers to score a century and double 
century in the same innings, not only in 
Test but in all first class cricket. 


Congdon tNew Zealand) scored a 
century, making up 6 Test centuries in 
all* He is the second New Zealander 
to do so, the first being John Reid, 
formerly New Zealand Skipper. 

Ian Chappel (Australia) completed 12 
test centuries while his brother Greg 
completed seven. 

2nd i est 

Glew Turner (New Zealand) scored 
centuiies in both innings 101 for 1st and 
110 not out in the second 

The Hadley brothers, Richard (4 for 
71) and Dayle i4 for 75 1 played the 
major role in dismissing Australia for 259. 

3rd Test 

Douglas Walters '^Aust.) scored an 
uobeated 104, which included 15 bound¬ 
aries. This is Waller’s Hth century 
in tests. 

Ian Redpath (Aast.) was the hero 
of the Test, carrying his bat through the 
second innings for 159 not out. 

Highlights 
1st 'Pest 

Melbourne. Stackpolc .Aust.'i .scored a 
century 122 his seventh century in 
Tests. Gllmour iAiisl.) captures 4 
wickets for 75, Mallet (Aust) 4 foi 
63 and Kerry, O’Kcefcc 2 for 51. 

2nd Test 

John Parker (N.Z) scored a century 
105 in the lirst Innings. John Morison 
(NZ.) scored another century. 

(4) New Zealand -.Australia 

The Australians visited New Zealand 
for a return test series in March 1974. 
Captains Australia Ian Chappcl; New- 
Zealand-Bovan Congdon 
1st Jest 

Wellington (March, 1974.' Australia/S 11 
for 6 and 460 for 8; New ZealandMK4 
Result. Draw. 

2nd Test 

Christchurch (Mirch 1974. Australia ^21 
and 330 for 9. 

(5) England—West lndie.s 
Captains. England Mike Dsnnerss; W, 

Indies Rohan Kanhni. 

1st Test 

Port of Spain (Feb- 1974) England 131 
and 392; Windies-392 and 132 for 
three. 

Result. West Indies win by 7 wickets. 

2nd Test 

Kingston (I’eb. 1974) England 353 and 
432 for 9; Windies 583 for 9 decl. 
Result. Draw. 





At 

Your 
Service 

With 282 branches 
in the States of 

Karnataka, Kerala, 

Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 

Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, 

Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, 

West Bengal, Orissa, Assam, 

Punjab, Delhi, Chandigarh, 
and Goa. 

VIJAYA BANK 

is Proud To Be At Your Service 

Correspondents world over 

Vijaya Bank-Your Partner 
in Progress 

VIJAYA BANK LIMITED 

Regd. Office Admo. Office 

Light Hoase Hill Road, 2, Residency Road, 
BANGAL0RE~575003 BANGALORE 560025 

M, SUNDER RAM SHETTY 
CHAIRMAN 
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3rd Test 

\rkieetown (March 1974) England 395 
and 72 for 4; Windies 596 for 8 
’'u'sult. Draw. 

4th Test 

Georgetown (March 1974) England 448; 
Wlndes 198 for 4. 

Rain cuts short the match 

'iesult. Draw. 

"ort of Spain (April 1974) England 
367 and 263; Windies 305 and 119. 
'U'siilt- England win by 26 runs. 

Highlights 
1st Test 

"ort of Spain. This was West Indies first 
home Test victory since 1965, 

1 2nd Test 

Amiss (England) made a double 
icnlury, 262 not out. Sobers (Windes) 
^completed 8000 runs in Test Cricket. 

I 3rd lest 

I Lnwrcncc Rowe, England's opening 
I i'at made three centuries 307 runs A 
I Kalllcharan Windies' hits a ccntury-119. 
I Tuny Gerg Eng. scored a century-148' 
5th Test 

I Tony Greg Eng) took 13 wickets 
\ i )r 1.15. 

j (6) India VS. M.C.C. 

‘ . omhm (May, 1974) 

' M.CC 1st innings 305 for 8 decl. 

> India „ 231 

I M C.C 2nd innings 173 2 decl. 

' i'ldia „ 136 for 3. 

; 'hree-Day Match Drawn, 
i Previous India-M.C-C Matches 

I ii'32: Indians 228 (C. K. Nayudu 118 n o. > 

I drew with MCC 200 for 7 (D. R. 

I Jardine 44, C. K. Nayudu 4 for 31) 

! abandoned due to rain. 

V936; MCC 382 (E. Hendrcn 88 R. E. S. 

[ Wyatt 65, J. H. Human 115, G. O 

! Allen 54), and 36 for no loss bt 

Indians 185 and 230 (M. Jehangir 
! Khan 80, Sims 4 for 68) by 10 wickets. 
'•46: Indians 438 (V. M. Merchant 148, 
V. S' Hazare 94, D D. Hindlekar 
79, Wyatt 4 for 45 bt MCC 139 (L. 
Amarnath 4 for 4l ) and 105 tV 
i Mankad 7 for 37) by innings and 194 
runs. 

' 1952: MCC 383 for 8 decl. (T. W. 
Graveney 158, R T. Simpson 101, 
Ghulam Ahmed 4 for 123) and 83 for 
2 decl drew with Indians 255 (P. Roy 
; 62. M. Hilton 4 for 36) and 188 for 

I 3 iP- R. Umrigar 91 n. o, V. L. 

Manjrekar 67 n.O', 


1959: MCC 37 for 4 decl. (C. Milton 104, 
F.R Dexter 100 no, M J. K. Smith 
82) and 120 for 1 decl. M. J. K- Smith 
64 n.O.) bt Indians 211 iC G. Horde 
88, P.R. Umrigar 82, A. E Moss 4 
for 41, Tyson 4 for 44' and 136 ^R. 
Illingworth 5 for .34 1 won by nine 
wickets. 

1967; Indians 134 tPataudi 70, Price 4 for 
39, Snow 5 for 38) and 108 for 2 
drew with MCC 211 (C Milton 52, 
B. S- Bedi4 for 58, Prasanna 4 for 94'. 

1971 No match. 

The match between MCC and touring 
teams at Lord's is a'mini Test* 

The MCC have beatan Indian tourists 
twice, lost only once in 1946 and drawn 
the other three matches. 

\II-India School Cricket 
C. K. Nayudu Trophy 

Jammu. Jan. 1974 Punjab annex the 
trophy, after a lapse of six years 
beating holders, Cujarat. 

Scores. Punjab 76 and 204 Guiarnt 89 
and 177. 

Third Place. A. P. Beat U. P. by 173 runs. 

Cooche Bihar Trophy 
'Inter Zonal .School Cricket) 

Hyderabad Gan. 1974 East /one win the 
the Cooche Bihar trophy beating 
North zone by 5 wickets. 

Inter-Varsity Cricket 
Patna. (Jan 1974 

Rohinton Daria Trophy 

Delhi beat Bangalore hy and 57 runs 
to claim the trophy- 

Vi/.7.y Trophy 

Varsity Inter-zonal Championship 
New Delhi, Feb. 1974 

This championship follows the pattern 
of the Didip Trophy regarding zonal 
arrangements, but is restricted to Univer¬ 
sities within the zones 'see) Dulip Trophy 
for zones). 

In the semifinals, West zone wrapped 
up east zone by an innings victory and 
North zone disposed of South zone in the 
same manner. North zone had previously 
reached the final three times. But it lost 
to West zone in 1968-69 to East zone 
1969-70and to South zone in 1970-71. In 
1973-74 North zone claimed the tittle. 

Score 

West zone 199 and 148 

North zone 344 and 5 for no loss. 
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THE KERjUA STATE CASHEW DEVEIOPMEHT 
(ORPORATIOH liMiTED 


QUILON 


Grams; “KASUVANDl ’ 
Telex : 088/204 


Phone: 377J, 3772, 3773 
and 4102 


We serve the country' 

by being the largest Exporter of Caslieivs- 
by being the biggest employer in Kerala 
by earning more than Rs. 15 crores in Foreign Exchange 
by being a Model Employer 
by being a prolitable Public Sector Undertaking 

All these possible since about 32,000 people give their 
sincere service to us. 

Our expansion envisages profitable employment 
to many thousands more. 


DEDICATED TO THE CAUSE OF THE NATION 

WE MARCH FORWARD 

WE MANUFACTURE 40s AND 60s YARN 

IN 

HANKS AND CONES 

DL-PE'NDABLE, DURABLE & SATISFYING 
OUR YARN IS THE SECRET BEHIND 
YOUR GOOD WEAR 

TRIVANDRUM SPINNING HILLS LTD. 

(A Kcrain Govt. Undertaking) 

BALARAMAPURAM 

Managed By: K. S. T. C. LTD. 

General Manager: C. M. FRANCIS 

Gram ; SUPERSPIN’ Phone: Residence; TVM. 60667 

Telephone 24 & 34. Factory - 64 BALARAMAPURAM. 


i 
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CRICKET 


WOMENS’ CRICKET 
World Cup Touruament 

I iighaston, July 1973 

The inaugural Women’s World Cup 
tournament was held in Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, England, in June-July 1973. 
Seven teams participated: (1) England, 
2) Young England, (3) Australia, (4) New 
/eaiar.d, (S) Jamaica, (6) Trinidad and 
Tobago and (7) International XL 

Each team played all others in limited 
overs games on a league basis, each side 
! bailing for 60 overs. The final was played 
. Edgbaston on July 26- England beat 
Australia by 92 runs- 
Scores: (when 60 overs were completed) 

England 279 for 3 
Australia 187 for 9 

N \ riON \ L WOMENS’ CRICKET 

Varanasi, Feb. 1974 

Nine teams participated in the Second 
Naiional Women’s Cricket—Bombay, last 
■*i.Mr\ title holder, Maharashtra last 
veil's runners up. West Bengal, Tamil 
Nadu, UP, Punjab, MP. Karnataka and 
iUiiindelkhand. 

West Bengal beat Karnataka in the 
■nal, after having disposed of holders, 
Bombay in the quarter final and Tamil 
Nadu in the semi -final. 

The match was restricted to 25 overs. 

NA nONAL CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Instituted in 19341 

Ranji Trophy 
Madras-April 1973 

Buml^ay annex trophy for the ISth 
sime in siiccc„sion beating T. Nadu by 
123 runs. 

Scores: Bombay island 113 
T. Nadu 80 and 61 

Rohinton Baria Trophy 
Intervarsity Cricket Trophy instituted 
in 1935 

Jammu, Jen, 1973 

Madras University won the trophy on 
their 27-run first innings lead over Delhi, 
Madras bagged the trophy first in 1970-71. 

u Zonal Championship 

The country is divided into five zones. 

1 North —Delhi, Punjab, Haryana, J <S 
K., Services and Railways. 

2 Soh/A—M yrore, Hyderabad, T Nadu, 
Andhra and Kerala. 


3 IVest -Bombay, Maharashtra, Baroda, 
Gujarat and Saurashtra. 

4 Centra/—Rajasthan, M P, Vidarbha 
and UP. 

5 East —Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam. 

M/,/.y Trophy 

Zonal Championship Poona ~I'eh. 1^7.^. 

West zone, last year's holders retain 
the trophy beating Fast /one bv an 
innings and 299 runs. 

Cooch Behar Trophy 

Calcutta - .Ian . 197.i 

South Zone lilted the Cooch-Behar 
trophy for the 4th time, with 8 wicket 
victory over W. Zone. 

Irani Cup Match 

Ahmedabad, Oct. 28, 1974 

The Irani Trophy was won bv 
Karnataka (Captain E. A.S. P.'-asannai 
Ranji champions against the Rest of 
India (Captain M.A.K. I'atawdi). The 
match ended in a draw but Karnataka 
was awarded the trophy, on the ground 
of its (irsi Innings lead of .52 runs. 

.Scores; Karnataka 359 & 314 for 2 deal 
Rest of India 307 & 214 for 3 

Dulip Trophy 

Hyderabad, Oct. 20. 1974 

South Zone claimed the Dulip Trophy 
beating West Zone by 9 wickets, 10 
minutes before lunch on third day of the 
four day imal. South Zone had won 
the trophy four tim-es previously, the 
last lime being 1970-71. 

Scores: West Zone 102 and 147. 

South Zone 231 and 19 for 1. 


The longest Set in Davies 
Cup—Little Rock (U. S. A.) 

The US (Stan Smith and Van 
Dillen) and Chile {Jaime Filial and 
Pat Cornejo) battled for .y/.v hourt on 
Aug. 5, 1973 in an un/ini.shed match. 
9-7, 39-37. 6 H, 1 5. The icrond set 
of the match 39 37 is the longest 
set in Davis Cup history and covered 
3 hrs. 45 min. 



NEW STRATEGY IN FARM FRONT 

Animal and human toils were once the only way. 
Luckily that is no longer true. 

Labour Saving, Diesel Power has revolutionised farming 
Made it far more productive, less of a Struggle 
Our Kubota Diesel Power Tillers finish work fast and easy. 


-' V 





Kubota can be efficiently sized to work requirements. 

Diesel Power quickly pays for itself in time saved 
and increased harvest yield. 

Proven Kubota vcrsatillcrs make farm life easier. 
Profitable agriculture 

Buy Kubot.'i for increased output and for maximising farm products. 

For Details contact: 

KERALA AGRO MACHINERY CORPORATION LTD. 

P. 0. ATRANI, VIA. ANGAMALY SOUTH, 

ERNAKl LAM DISTRICT, KERALA. 

And Also the Local Offices of the KERALA AGRO INDUSTRIES COR¬ 
PORATION LTD., at TRIVANDRUM - KOTTARAKKARA - THIRUVALU - 
VAIKOM'TRICHUR-PALGHAT-KASARAGOD-AND SULTANS BAHERY. 
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HOCKEY 


Olympic Hockey. Hockey was intro¬ 
duced in the Olympics in 1908 when 
England won the gold medal. 

' The tournament was not held in the 
1912 and 1924 Olympics. The Games for 
1940 and 1944 could not take 
riacc owing to the two world wars. 

The following table gives the first three 
placings in all the Olympic hc»ckey 
championships. 

Yur 1 II III 


I! )0S 

j 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

:<)20 

Britain 

Denmark 

Belgium 

1928 

India 

Netherlands 

Germany 

;93: 

India 

Japan 

USA 

ro3h 

India 

Germany 

Netherlands 

■)48 

India 

Britain 

Netherlands 


India 

Netherlands 

Britain 


India 

Pakistan 

Germany 

‘ 960 

Pakistan 

India 

Spain 

1964 

India 

Pakistan 

Spain 

1968 

Pakistan 

Australia 

India 

1972 

W.Germany Pakistan 

India 


The first time that India participated 
m International Hockey was in the 1928 
Amsterdam Olympics. India has been a 
icmilar participant in the Olympics ever 
I nee. 

India and Olympics. The results of the 
(■)!'. mpic games in which India participated 
are given below: 

'll fir Place Captains Result 


i')J8 

Amsterdam Jaipal Singh 




(Bengali 

India won 

i932 

1 os Angeles Pankaj Gupta 



(Bengal) 




t nonplaying 
Captain) 

India won 

936 

Berlin 

Dhyan Chand 



(Services) 

India won 


London 

Kisben 




(Rlys) 

India won 

19S2 

Helsinki 

K. D. Singh 
Babu (UP) 

India won 

.956 

Melbourne 

Balbir Singh 
(Punjab) 

India won 

I960 

Rome 

L. Chandins India bca- 



'Bengal) 

ten (0-1; 



Pakistan 




won 

1964 

Tokyo 

Charanjiih 

Singh 

(Punjab) 

India won 

Only 


''1968 

Mexico 

Gurubaksh 


City 

& 

3rd place 


Prithipal 

for India 



Singh (Joint 
Captains) 


1972 

Munich 

Harmik Singh 3rd place 


WORLD CLP 

The World Cup for ht'ckey was 
inaugurated in 1971, at Barcelona in 
Spain. In the inaugural meet, the unalisis 
were India and Pakistan. Pakistan won 
the trophy. 

Amsterdam-Sept. 2, 1673 

Holland claimed the gold mcd-al beating 
India in a tie-breaker game, 6 4. India 
won the Silver. West Germany claimed 
the Bron/c, beating Pakistan 1 0 

NATIONAL HOCKF.^ 
Rangaswamy Cup 

.3Ktli National Hockey Championship 
Bombay, .April, 197.4. 

Services annexed The Rarijeaswainv Cup 
with an aggregate lead of 2 I over the 
Railways. 

The following arc the previous winne 


rs and runners-up 
Championship; 

(*f the National Hockey 

Year 

Venue 

lYimiers 

R'lnti'-rs-iip 

J928 

Calcutta 

United 

Provinces 

Raiputana 

1930 

Lahore 

Combined 

Railways 

Punjab 

1932 

1934 

Calcutta 

No compe¬ 
tition 

Punjab 

Bengal 

1936 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Manavadar 

1938 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Bhopal 

1940 

Bombay 

Bombav 

Delhi 

1942 

Lahore 

Delhi 

Puniab 

1944 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Gwiilior 

1945 

Gorakhpur 

Bhopal 

United 
I’ri winces 

1946 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Delhi 

1947 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Delhi 

1947 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Bombay 

1948 

Bombay 

Bhopal 

Bombay 

1949 

Delhi 

Punjab 

Bengal 

1950 

Bhopal 

Punjab 

Bhopal 

1951 

Madras 

Punjab 

Services 

1952 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Punjab 

1953 

Bangalore 

Services 

Punjab 

1954 

Hyderabad 

Punjab 

Services 

1955 

Madras 

Services and Madras 
Joint hold.'rs 

1956 

Punjab 

Services 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

1957 

Bombay 

Railways 

Bombay 

1958 

Bombay 

Railways 

Bombay 

1959 

Hyderabad 

Railways 

Services 

1960 

Calcutta 

Services 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

1961 

Hyderabad 

Railways 

Punjab 

1962 

Bhopal 

Punjab 

Bhopal 

1963 

Madras 

Railways 

Services 



^ VISIT TRIVANDRUM 

I The veritable show piece of urban cleanliness 

BETTER SPENT <Si BETTER GAINED 

Rcautiful Scenery, Invigorating Air and Friendly People 
Make Trivandrum an Ideal Vacation Spot 

THE ANANTHASAYANAM TEMPLE OF FAME 
THE KOVALAM BAY OF CHARM & ENCHANTMENT | 

THE MAJESTIC SECRETARIAT BUILOINGS \ 

THE WORLD FAMOUS AQUARIUM & > 

THE MANY IMPOSING STRUCTURES ARE \ 

BUT A FEW PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE CITY I 

Whenever you are at Trivandrum ^ 

K Choose The Corporation Rest House for your short slay. j 

< It is near to Raihvay Station. j 

\ CORPORATION OF TRIVANDRUM \ 


KERALA CERAMICS | 

A name that means quality j 

in homes and industries | 

To housewives and hoteliers \ 

Kerala Ceramics means good design | 

and quality in crockery 

To Industrialists 

Kerala Ceramics means technical 
expertise and quality in High Grade, 

Spray dried paper coating Kaolin 
and other grades of China Clay 

THE KERALA CERAMICS LTD. 

( A subsidiary of Kerala State 
Industrial Enterprises Ltd.) 

KUNDARA 691501. 

Kerala 
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JOOTBALL 



Delhi 

Railways 

Services 

F)t)5 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Bombay 

1966 

Poona 

Railways and 

Services 



Joint - holders 

I9b7 

Madurai 

Madras and 

Railways 



Joint-holders 

1‘J68 

Ootacamund 

Railways 

Mysore 

)‘'09 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Railways 

1970 

Punjab 

Punjab and 

Railways 



Joint holders 

1971 

Bangalore 

Punjab 

Bombay 

!972 

Jullundur 

Punjab 

Railways 


Women's World Hockey Cup 
Mamlelicu {France) March, l')74 
Holland annexed the championship and 
iKcame the first winner of the Women’s 
World Hockey Cup when they defeated 
Argentina in a cliff-hanger final stretched 
on to extra time. West Germany finished 
3rd, beating India to the 4th place by 2-0 
! ranee defeated Austria by 1 - 0 to claim 
|*(he seventh place leaving Austria the eigth. 
J'hc ninth and tenth places went to 
Switzerland and Mexico respectively. 

I Bombay Gold Cup 

1 Bombay^ April 1974 

I Border Security Force (B.S.I'i .lulliin- 
[tlur. iioldcrs retained the Gold Cup heating 


the Army Supply Corps (A.S.C) Meerut 
by 2 goals to nil. B.S.F. scored 1 goal each 
in the double-leg final. 

Bcighton Cup 
Calcutta, May 1974 

Mohan Bagan retain the cup beating 
Sikh Regimental Centre (S.R Cl Meerut, 
by a lead of 2 1 in the first leg. The 
second leg ended in a goalless draw. 
Mohan Bagan was joint winners with 
I.H.F. Dark Blues XI last year. 

Inter University Hockey 

Raipur, Jan. 1973 15 

Bombay won the all-India Inter Uni¬ 
versity Cricket title by gaining 5 points, 
(iuru Nanak with 4 points take the second 
place, Ravi Shankar third and Madura 4th. 

India Vs. Poland 
Hockey Test Scries 


Isl Test 

Madras India win 

3 0 

2nd Test 

Bangalore „ 


3rd Test 

1 lyderabad „ 

3 1 

Ith Tc.st* 

Nagpur 

5 0 


* Kitth and Sixth tests cancelled. 


FOOTBALL (SOCCER) 

WORLD CUP 


I Thc Jules Rimet Trophy, named in 
honour .of Jules Rimet, a J’renchman, who 
look the lead In organising international 
competition in football had been the sym¬ 
bol of world soccer supremacy for the 
last 40 years. On June 21, i‘t7() Brazil 
defeated Italy in the final of 9th World 
Cup Soccer by 4 goals to I and thus became 
!he permanent possessors of the Jules 
Rimet Trophy. The Jules Rimet Trophy 
under the rules, would go to the country 
that won the trophy three times. Brazil 
won the trophy previously In 1958 and 
1962 and with their 1970 win they became 
entitled to the permanent possession of 
the trophy. 

Only five nations have won the World 
Cup tournament which like Olympics is 
held once every four years, from 1930. 
Only 9 competitions have been held until 
"1970. The list of winners since 1930: 


The International Federation of I’ool- 
ball Associations (F J 1' A; who is 
conducting the World Cup tournament, 
has instituted a new troph> in the place 
of Jules Rimet Trophy. The new trophy 
will be named ‘The World Cup of 
Association I'ootbair. The cup will 
remain the property of the FIFA and 
every winner in future will keep a replica 
of it with its country’s name engraved 
at the bottom. 

Munich, July 1974 
West Germany won the World Cup 
beating Holland 2 -1. Johnny Neeskins 
sent Holland into the lead with a penalty 
in the first minute. Paul Brcltner lor 
Germany equalised with a Penalty kick 
in the 2Sth minute. Gerard Muller, scored 
the winner for Germany in the 43rd 
minute- 

2nd Place- Runners up-Holland. 


1930-Uruguay, 1934-Italy. 1938-- 
Italy, 1950—Uruguay, 1954- -West Ger¬ 
many, 1958—Brazil, 1962—Brazil, 1966— 
Britain and 1970—Brazil, 


3rd Place Poland defeated Cup holders 
Brazil 1-0, for the third place. Lato 
(Poland) scored the lone goal in (be 
74th minute. 
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t We know your job is far too big; we also know 
j you need the right kind of information at 
i the right moment. Here is then 

♦ the book you are looking for: 

i THE KOTHARI’S ECONOMIC 

i & 

i INDUSTRIAL GUIDE OF INDIA 

i 1975 

♦ 

I Price Rs. 100/-a copy (exclusive Rs. 12'- for packing and postage), 
t Export price:£12 - or (US) $30 - - (Postage FREE by surface mail). 

0 A treasure house of information, leaving out almost nothing of 

t importance to a Icailer of industry and comnierce-Alphabetically 

^ arranged sections on tlie working of more than 4,000 major 

f industrial companies-economic & industrial surveys-rules cover- 

♦ ing taxation, company law issues, investment inforriation, 

♦ collaboration, licensing rules etc. etc., in alormat you will like- 

♦ prepared by a team of competent staff for an industrial house 

^ of All-India repute. A House well-known among the top men 

♦ in international Industry and Trade. 

J MAIL YOUR ORDER TO: 

I M/s. KOTHARi & SONS M/s. KOTHARI & SONS 

^ Publication Dept. **French Bank Building*' 

^ 20 Nungambakkam High Rd. 62 Homji Street, Fort 

f MADRAS-34 BOMBAY-1 
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Fair Play Trophy 

West Germany wins the Fair Play 
Trophy of the World Cup Soccer, also. 
Out of a possible total of 35 points, 
W. Germany got 3i-thre€ points being 
deducted for three warnings to German 
players by referees. Poland camir second 
with 30 points and Holland were third 
with 2. 

Olympic Soccer 

List of Olympic I’ootball winners is 
given below: 

1908--Britain, 1912-Biiiain, 1920 
Belgium, 1924—Uruguay, 192«—Uiuguay, 
1936—Italy, 1948--Swcden, 1932- -Hungary, 
1956—Russia, I960--Yugoslavia, l%4 
Hungary, 1968—Hungary. 

In 1972 Olympics at Munich, Poland 
defeated Hungary bv 2 goals to 1 Hun¬ 
gary had remained unbeaten since Tokyo 
■'Olympics in 19 f' 4 . Placings were a> 
follows: 1. Poland 2 Hung’aiy .1 So\ioi 
Russia and Last Geimany. 

Asian Youth Football 'Toiirnaiiient 
(lllh Meet) 

Bangkok, April 1974 

India entered the linal wiih a 2 ! 
upset victory over highly fancied Thailand. 

India and Iran became joint champions 
battling the Cup final to a 2-2 draw. 

Iran won the tournament for the first 
lime last year in Teheran beating Japan 
2-0 in the final. India reached tiic cup 
lilnal for the first time this yeai. 

Sooth Korea beating Thailand 2 I took 
I he third place. 

National Football 
Santosli Trophy 

Santosh Trophy wa.s organised as an 
Inter-State National Tour.nameni in 1‘'41. 
Utailways and Services take pai. in the 
tournament along with State teanis. 


Year 

Winners 

Runner.')-L'p 

Vi’niie 

1941 

Bengal 

Delhi 

Calcutta 

1942-43 (Not held) 

— 

1944 

Delhi 

Bengal 

Delhi 

1945 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

;946 

Mysore 

Bengal 

Bangalore 

1947 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

1948 

(Not held) 

— 

1949 

Bengal 

Hyderabad 

Calcutta 

1950 

Bengal 

Hyderabad 

Calcutta 

1951 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

1952 

Mysore 

Bengal] 

Bangalore 

1953 

Bengal 

Mysore 

Calcutta 

1954 

Bombay 

Services 

Madras 


1955 

Bengal 

Mysore 

Ernakulam 

1956 

Hydera¬ 

bad 

Bombay 

Trivandrum 

1937 

Hydera¬ 

bad 

Bombay 

Hyderabad 

1958 

Bengal 

Services 

Madra.s 

1959 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Nowgong 

I960 

Services 

Bengal 

Calicut 

1961 

Railways 

Maharashtra Bombav 

1962 

Bengal 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

1963 

Maha¬ 

rashtra 

Andhra 

Madras 

1964 

Railways 

Bengal 

Gauhati 

1965 

Andhra 

Bengal 

Quilon 

1966 

Railways 

Services 

Hyderabad 

1967 

Mysore 

Bengal 

Calcutta 

1%8 

Mysore 

Bengal 

Bangalore 

191.9 

Bengal 

Set vices 

Nowgong 

1970 

Punjab 

Railways 

Madras 

1971 

Bengal 

Rai Iways 

Madras 

1972 

Bengal 

T. Nadu 

♦ ‘Oil 

1973 

Kerala 

Railways 

Cochir 


JiillauiJnr. Nor .'’9. 7979 

Host Punjab won beating Bengal 6 0. 
Punjab won previously in 1970. 

All India Inter varsity 
Raipui, Oci. 16. 1972 

Burdwan won the Ail India Inter¬ 
val sity football tournament after a walk¬ 
over win against Bombay, Calicut became 
the lunner-up, after it drew with Giira 
Nanak 1-1, on a points basis- Burdwan 
secured 6 points, Calicut 3, Bombay 2 and 
Guru Nanak 1. 

Ouraud Trophy 

Nfw Delhi, Jan. 

Border Security Force 'Jullundur, beat 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary 2 I in the 
final oi the Durand Cup. 

B S F (Jullundur) first won the cup in 
1971 R ACfBikaner; was making their 
maiden appearance in the final. 

Teams 

BSF: Madan Mohan, Raghbir Singh, 
Lchmber Singh, Hatbhajan Singh and 
Ravinder Singh, Kesho Kirpal Singh and 
AJaib Singh, Nand Kishore, Manjit Singh 
Prem Dass and Nazar Singh. 

HAC: Jonney. Andrews, Bhoor Singh, 
MeghSingh and A Mailed; Saiya Prakash 
and Ram^ingh Hnder Singh ; Chain Singh, 
Magan Singh, Devi Singh (Brijmohan 
Singhj, and Prahlad Singh. 
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SMALL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

available in denominations 
of Rs. 10/- to Rs. I»000/- 
Period 2 years - Interest BhX 

Besides being an attractive Savings Scheme 
it is an ideal present for Marriage, Birthday 
and other special occasions. 

A vailable from 
all our no branches in 
KERALA, TAMILNADU, KARNATAKA 
AND MAHARASHTRA 


THE CATHOLIC SYRIAN BANK LTD.l 

Regd. Office - TRICHUR 2 




HINDUSTAN INSECTICIDES LIMITED 

(A GovernmeDt of India Enterprise) 

Udyogamandal P. 0., Kerala State 
Regd. Office : New Delhi - 110024 

IVe manufacture Insecticides and Chemicals like 


TECHNICAL DDT 
PARA DCB 
ORTHO DCB 
TECHNICAL BF 


AND 


FORMULATED DDT 
MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
CHLORAL 
FORMULATED BHC 


Factories: 


New Delhi and Udyogamandal, Kerala 
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Rovers Cup 

Bombay, Feb- 1^)74 

East Bengal Club Calcutta retained the 
Rovers Cup football trophy beating local 
.chanipton. Tata Sports Club, 3-2 after 
leading 2-1 at half time. 

East Bengal was making its ninth 
appearance in the final of this tournament 
and winning the trophy out- right for the 
fifth time Last year it shared th: Cup 
with another Calcutta Club, Mohun Bagan. 

Dr. B. C- Roy Trophy 
Junior National Football Championship 

Knslmanagar (Bengal), May 1974 

Kerala (holders) retained the trophy 
beating Andhra by 1 0 in the Junior Natio- 
imI football Championship. 

Kerala first won the trophy sharing it 
vviih Orissa in 19()fi. 


Kerala Football Association 
(K.F.A.) Shield 

Changanaclierrv, Kerala May, 1974 

I’ACT, Alwaye (a Kerala team) won 
theK. f. A Shield beating Premier Tyres, 
Kalamassery (also a Koala team) by one 
goal to nil Maui, Captain of FACT 
scored the vital goal in the llth minute of 
the second half- 

Mani, it maybe lecalicd distinguished 
himself by scoring three winning goals for 
Kerala in the last Santosh final at Cochin. 

C. V Raja Trophy 
Trivainlrum, June 1974 

Travancore Titanium Products, Tri¬ 
vandrum. annexed the Godavarma Raja 
Trophy beating Bolder Sccuiity I oice 
by 2 I. 


TKNNIS 


The Grand Prix 

llie Grand Piix (the great prize • 
according to Jack Kramer, “is an inter- 
‘ idtional lawn tennis competition for men 
-ind ladles who earn points by success in 
the world's leading tciurnamcnts, including 
all the majoi championships". 

The Grand Prix idea was initially spon¬ 
sored by professional tennis players. Jack 
Kramer, who won the Wimbledon in 1947 
and turned pro afterwards, is the leading 
advoca e of the Grand Prix. He is backed 
up by professional associations like the 
World Team Tennis ^W. T. T.), The World 
Championship Tennis (W. C T ) and the 
Associationof Tennis Professionals A T Py 

The very fact that the Grand Prix was 
, sponsored by professionals made it distasic- 
‘Wul to amateurs. The amateurs Ld by the 
; International Lawn Tenni\ Federation 
\ ILTF) opposed the idea and an open war 
ensued- Players, who belonged to professi¬ 
onal associations, were barred from parti- 
! cipating in amateur tournaments like 
Wimbledon John Newcombe, for example 
who won the Wimbledon in 1971 (as an 
amateur) was not allowed to defend his 
I title in’1972, because he had turned pro- 
k fcssional and joined the World Champion- 
f ship Tenn/s group. Thus, the struggle conti- 
i ‘niued. But very soon, the amateur assoct- 
\ ations realised that they were fighting a 
losing battle. Most of the world's leading 
players supported the Grand Prix. Many 
of them, in fact, signed up with professional 
associations. It looked as if, amateur 


tournaments will have to m.ike do with 
second-rate players. This contingency forced 
the ILTF to retreat. 

From 19fi8, the major tournaments of 
the world, including Wimbledon, was one 
by one. tlirown open to professionals This 
marked ihe end of the fight between pro¬ 
fessionals and amateurs Though peace has 
been established between amateurs and 
professionals, international tennis is still in 
a slate of flux, first, the inter-association 
rivalries still continue John Ncwcoinbc 
could not cempete for 1973 Wimbledon, 
because he had to suppoit-AfP players, 
who boycotted Wimbledon, on a point of 
honour- Secondly, the programmes of 
various associations still dash. Kramer's 
World Team Tennis players were con¬ 
testing on a league basis in USA, when 
the Italian and I rcnch Championships 
opened In Europe. Troubles of this sort, will 
keep cropping tin, for some time; more, 
until world tennis is rc established on the 
new foundations. 

A Revolutionary Idea 

The Grand Prix is revolutionary deve¬ 
lopment in two ways. (I) It has converted 
tennis into a money earning profession- 
The back banc of future tennis is the 
prize money system. (2) The Grand Prix 
assumes that world championship should 
not b , made to rest on a player’s success in 
a tournament or two. I'he world champion 
should prove his mettle m a succession of 
matches, with dilTcrent players. This is 
ensured by the points system. 
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SAIL INTO A GLORIOUS FUTURE... 


/i 

i 


Renowned the world over as ‘’Queen of the 
Arabian Sea”, Cochin is the most beautiful 
natural harbour with modern port and 
shipping facilities for all types of cargo to 
and from every important port of the 
world. We don’t stop with the present... 
we plan to usher in most modern port 
services of international standard by provid¬ 
ing facilities for container ships, super 
tankers and bulk carriers. 


COME SHIP WITH US... WE PROMISE 
TO SAIL YOU TO A GLORIOUS FUTURE. 


COCHIN PORT TRUST 


COCHIH - 3 
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(j) Prize Money 

The prize money for all tournaments 
is generally provided by commercial firms 
i>r other outside agencies and sometimes 
by the associations themselves. 

The gradation of tournaments in Grand 
Pnx depends on the prize money. In 
1973. tournaments were divided into 4 
classes—A A, A. B and C-on prize money 
basis. In 1974, a fifth class was added- 
ihe Triple Crown. This comprises the 
L'h.impionships of Wimbledon (British), 
'orest Hills (US) and Paris (French). 
The Australian championship, which was 
on a par with Wimbledon, Forest Hills 
and Paris tournaments, In the old amateur 
days, has now been degraded to the 
second rank and comes In Class AA. 
This is primarily because the Australian 
championship oilers poor prize money 
aimpared to what Wimbledon, Forest 
> Hills or French championship promises. 

Money has thus become the acid test 
of the status of a tournament. I'ormcrly, 

1 1 was the participation of reputed players 
ihai decided ‘the class’of a tournament- 
players like Bill Tilden and Helen Wills 
Moody of USA, the ‘Three Musketeers, 
and Suzanne Lenglen of France, F. .1. 
I'erry of Britain or Jack Crawford of 
Australia. These players and others 
'iLe them, have built up the four great 
■ntcrnatlonal tennis tournaments of the 
Woild - Wimbledon, Forest Hills, 

1 rcnch and Australian championships. 
These four titles logcther constituted the 
Grand Slam, the highest distinction in 
tennis 

To day, the Australian championship 
has been down-graded and Australia has 
been unceremnnialy pushed down the 
ladder, despit'c the crop of champions 
it has brought forth in recent times-Roy 
j,Emerson, Ken Rosewall, Rod Laver, John 
Newcombe, Margaret Court and Evonne 
' 'Oclagong. On the other hand, France, 
which has produced no outstanding players, 
since the days of Lacoste and Lenglen 
still remains at the top of the ladder. 
And all, because of prize-money. 

The prize money Tor a tournament in 
the Triple Crown class is expected to be 
betweeen £50,000 and 100,000. AA class 
carries about £40,000, A 30,000, B 20,000 
,,dnd C 10,000. 

The money is divided between winners 
and losers in fixed proportions. The 
Wimbledon prize money in 1973, for 
-xample, was divided as under. 

1. Jan Kodes ' Czech) winner £5,000. 


2. Alex Mctrcvelll (Russia) Runner 
up £ 3,000*. 

3. Roger Taylor (Britain) and Alex 
Meyer (US) Semi final losers. £ 1,000 
each. 

4. Jim Connors (US) Jurgens Fass- 
bender (W.Germany), Bjorn Borg (Sweden) 
and Vijay Amrltarai (India) Quarterfinal 
losers £ SSO each. 

The total prize money estimated for 
all the tournaments is colossal-one and a 
half million pounds. The Wimbledon it* 
self may provide as much as £ 100,000. 

Prize money Earners 

The biggest prize money earner, among 
men, so far, is Rod Laver, who has 
amassed upwards of a million dollars. The 
prize-money earned by Newcombe in 1974 
came to about £ 70,000. 

Among women, Billie Jean King, 
triple winner at Wimbledon in 1973, 
leads with an earning of £173,480 for 
the short period, that she has been a 
professional. 


(It) POINTS 

Points arc awarded for each tourna* 
ment according to its class. Losers down 
to the 64th round arc allocated points. 
Besides these points, bonus points are 
awarded for Davis Cup finalists and Inter- 
zone finalists- 

Table of Points 


Flayers Caieffory 


Classes 



Men's Singles 

Triple 






Crown 

AA 

A 

B 

C 

W'inner 

120 

80 

60 

40 

20 

Runner- up 

90 

60 

45 

30 

IS 

Losing Semi finalists 60 

40 

30 

20 

10 

Losing Quarter- 






finalists 

30 

20 

15 

10 

5 

Losers in round of 16 IS 

10 

7 

5 

3 

>9 9» 

32 7 

3 

3 

— 

— 

»• M 

64 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Men's Doubles 






Winners (Each) 

24 

16 

12 

8 

4 

Runner-up (Each) 

18 

12 

9 

6 

3 

Losing semi- 






finalists 

12 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Losing quarter finalists 6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Losers in round of 16 3 

2 

— 

— 

— 


Losers in round of 32 1 


* Metrcvelli being a Kussian did not get a 
penny of the prize me ney he received. It 
went to the Soviet Government. Similarly. 
Jan Kode.i, a Czech, had to surrender 20 
lier cent of his prize money to the Czech 
governnient. 
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CANARA BANK CAN HELP YOU TO BE SELF-EMPLOYED 

Over the years, Canara Bank has built up a fine tradit¬ 
ion of helping experienced and enterprising people 
who have a desire to be self-employed or those who 
wish to expand or improve their existing business. 

We have schemes for Doctors, technically qualified 
Engineers, artisans and other type of entrepreneurs who 
wish to set up some enterprise of their own. 

For details, please call on our Branch nearest to you, 

CANARA BANK 

Head Office: BANGALORE-2. 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE PEOPLE 


With best compliments from: 


THE KERALA STATE 
COIR CORPORATION LIMITED : 

(A Government of Kerala undertaking) * 

* 

Manufacturers and Exporters of all kinds of 
Coir Mats, Matting, Coir yarn. Carpet, Rugs, 
Car Mats etc. etc. 

Post Box No. 191 
ALLEPPEY 
Eerala. 

Tclcgtam: ’PROCOIR* Telephone : 3908 

Mg. Director : 3142 
(Res.) ; 2248 

Business Manager (Res.) 3034 
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(iii) Inauguration 

The Grand Prix was inaugurated in 
1970. It caught on fast. The number of 
tournaments entered for the Grand Prix, 
^las been increasing steadily. It has jumped 
from 31 in 1973 to 53 in 1974. 

Winners 

Cliff Richey (US) won the Grand 
Prix in 1970, Stan Smith (US) in 1971 and 
Ilic Nastase (Romania) in 1972 and 1973, 
und G. Vilas (Argentina) in 1974. 

DAVIS CUP 

Davis Cup, donated by Dwight F. Davis 
of USA in 1900 is the outstanding inter¬ 
national tennis event. Except forint and 
! 910 when there were no challengers and 
between 1915 18 and 1940-45 when the 
world wars Intervened, the competition has 
been held year after year. USA and 
Britain alone contested for the first three 
■■wears- Belgium and Fiance entered the 
• ompetltion in 1904 and Australia in 1905. 
Seven countries competed in 1913. By 1921, 
.Jmost all the leading countries entered 
ll)e arena. Till 1972 the competition was 
•’pen only to amateurs. In 1973, professio¬ 
nals were also admitted. 

List of winners and respective years 
aic given below: 

America 1900, 1902, 1913, 1920, 1921, 
922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1937, 1938, 
me, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1954, 1958, 1963, 
'968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972. 

Australia. 1907, 1908.1909, 1911, 1914, 
'919, 1939,1950.1951, 1952,1953, 1955, 
.956, 1957, 1959, I960, 1961, 1962. 1964, 

965, 1966, 1967, 1973. 

Britain, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1912, 
'933, 1934, 1935, 1936. 

France 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932. 

Cleveland, Ohio Dec- 1973, Australia 
Avon the Davis Cup for the 23rd time, 
’eating USA 5 0- USA has won the Cup 
•11 times, Britain 9 times and France 6 
iimes. No other nation has won the Davis 
Cup, since it started in 1900. 

Scores 

Singles. Rod Laver (Aus) beat Tom 
Gorman (US) 8-10, 8 6, 6-8, 6-3. 6-1. 

John Newcombe (Aus) beat Stan 
^^tnith (US) 6 1,3-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Doubles. Laver and Newcombe (Aus) 
•ieat Smith and Van Diilen(US) 6-1, 6-2, 
4. 

Reverse Singles. Newcombe (Aus) beat 
Tom Morgan (US) 6-2, 6-1,6-3. 

Laver (Aus) beat Stan Smith (US) 
'C3,6-4, 3 6. 6-2. 


India and Davis Cup 

1966: India beat Brazil in the Inter- 
Zone final at Calcutta 3 2, and lost to 
Australia in the challenge round 1-4. 

1967: India lost to South Africa in 
the Inter-Zone semifinal at Barcelona 
0-5. 

1968: India lost to the United States 
in the Inter Zone linal at San Juan 1 4- 

1969: India lost to Romania in the 
Inter Zone semi final at Bucharest 1 4. 

1970: India beat Australia in the 
Eastern Zone final 3-1 (last match was 
unfinished) and lost to West Germany in 
the Inter-Zone semifinal at Poona 0 5. 

1971: India beat Japan in the Bast 
Zone final at Tokyo 3 2 and lost to 
Romania in the Inter Zone final a Delhi 
1-4. 

1972: Australia beat India in East 
Zone linals at Bangalore by 5 matches. 

EASTERN ZONE FINALS 
Calcutta, May 1974 

India won the Fast Zone Final beating 
Australia 3 2. This is the second time 
that India has humbled Australia, the 
previous one being the 3 I victory at 
Bangalore in 1970. 

India has thus qualified for the Inter- 
Zone Semi-final and is to meet European 
‘B’ zone winners. 

Score;- 

1. Jasjith Singh (India) beat 
R. Giitinan (Australia) 11 9, 9 11,12 10, 
8 - 6 . 

2 .[• Alexander (Australia) beat 

Vijay Amrutaraj (India) 14 12, 7-15, 
6 - 8 , 6 - 2 . 

3. Vijay and Anand Arairtaraj (India) 
beat John Alexander and Colin Dibly 
(Australia) 17-15, 6-8, 6 3, 16-8, 6 4. 

4. Vijay Amrutaraj Gndla) beat 
R. Giitinan (Australia) 6 1, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4. 

5. John Alexander (Australia) beat 
Jasjit Singh (India) 8 6, 6-4, 6 3. 

Inter Zone Semi Finals 
Poona, Sept. 22, 1974 
India beat Russia 

Metrcveli (Russia) bt. Anand Amruta¬ 
raj (India) 6-4, 9 7, 6-3. 

Vijay Amrutaraj (India) bt T.Kakuha 
(Russia) 6 4, 11 9, 6-3. 

Anand 'India; bt. T. Kakulia, 6-2, 
8 10, 4-6. 6-3, 6 3. 

Vijay and Anand (India) bt. 
A.Metrevelli and V. Korctokov 13 5, 7-5, 
19-7, 6-3. (unfinished) 

Vijay bt. Metrevelli 6 2, 4-6, 2 6, 
6 1 (unfinished) 
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FOR EXQUISITE CARVINGS IN 

IVORY 

ROSEWOOD 

SANDALWOOD 

HORN 

AND BEAUTIFUL CRAFT ITEMS IN 

KORAGRASS 

SCREWPINE 

BAMBOO 

STRAW 

COCONUT SHELL 
JEWELLERY 

AND 

FOR ALL VARIETIES OF ELEGANT 
HANDLOOM FABRICS AND CROCKERY 

VISIT OR CONTACT: 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


HMUttiins uvniPiiBiT (mMUM w 

KBiium. TRIVANDRUM. 


Grams; KALAKERAL' 


TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
EXPORT ORDERS EXECUTED 


S M.S. M. INSTITUTE 

TRIVANDRUM 

Phone 

3298 < 

‘KAIRALT 

77. T. C Building, Janpath 
NEW DELHI 

Phone 

40881 1 

KAIRALI' 

Nirmal, Nariman Point 
BOMBAY 

Phone 

253977 > 

KAIRM.r 

32/1, Mount Road 

MADRAS 

Phone 

87830 I 

‘KAIRALT 

12^210 Mcttupalayam Road 
COIMBATORE 

Phone 

22253 < 

‘KAIRALT 

Commercial Road 
OOTACAMUND 

Phone 

S 

291 1 r 

‘KAIRALT 

M. G. Road, Ernakulam 
COCHIN-K) 

Phone 

34507 i 

‘KAIRALT 

M. G. Road, Statue 
TRIVANDRUM 

Phone 

1 

60127 J 

‘KAIRALT 

Near Taj Mahal 

AGRA 

Phone 

< 

62893 < 

STATE EMPORIA 
COMPLEX 

Baba Khanaj Singh Marg 
NEW DELHI 

Phone 

5 

44597 j 


EMPORIA OF 


) 


Phone: 3358 & 3359 
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Zone Fioal, 1974 

India having won the Inter-zone final 
<vas to meet South Africa, who was the 
Kuropean ‘B’ zone finalist. But India 
Jeclined to play against South Africa, 
jn account of her racist policies. So, 
iouth Africa was declared winner of the 
/one finals. 

WIMBLEDON 1974 
Men's Singles 

Jimmy Cannors (US) beat Ken Rose- 
wall (Australia) 6 1, 6-1, 6-4. Ken 

i^osewall had reached Wimbledon finals 
times before but had always been 
aniucky in the finals. Cannors (21) is one 
’)f the youngest Wimbledon champions- 
The youngest to win the championship 
irc Wilfred Baddely (1891) and Ellsworth 
Vinnes (1931). Both of them were 19. 
!,cw Head (1956) and Jimmy Cannors 
1''74) fall into the next youngest age 
;;iOup 21. 

^Vomen's Singles 

Chris Evert (US) beat Mrs- Olge 
Moro/ova (Russia) 6 0, 6 4 to win the 
iiilc. Chris Evert, (19) one of the 
'oiingcst Wimbledon women champions. 
Cinnors and Evert are engaged. 

Previous Winners 
Wimbledon Champions 

) t'ar Men H'omen 

'•<77 S. W. Gore 
im P. F. Hadon 
<1879 j.T. Hartley 
’H80 J.T. Hartley 

1881 W. Renshaw 

1882 W. Renshaw 
I8S3 W. Renshaw 

1884 W Renshaw Miss Maud Watson 
1X85 W. Renshaw 

1886 W. Renshaw ,, B. Bingley 

1887 H. E. Lawford „ L. Dod 

•888 W. Renshaw „ „ 

^889 W. Renshaw Mrs. G. W. Hillyard 
1890 W. J. Hamilton Miss L. Rice 
■ 891 W. Baddeley „ L. Dod 
1892 W. Baddeley 
893 J. Pim 

1894 J. Pim Mrs. G. W. Hillyard 

• 895 W. Baddeley Miss C. Cooper 

1896 H. S Mahany , 

1897 R. F. Doherty Mrs C. W. Hillyard 

1898 R. 1'. Doherty Miss C. Cooper 

1899 R.F. Doherty Mrs. C W. Hillyard 
■ 1900 R. F. Doherty „ 

.Ji'»01 R, F. Doherty „ A. Sterry 
1902 A. VV-Gore Miss M. E. Robb 
>903 H L. Doherty „ D. K. Douglas 

1904 H.L. Doherty „ 

1905 H.L. Doherty „ M. Sutton 

-906 H. L. Doherty Miss D. K. Douglas 


1907 N. E. Brookes „ M. Sutton 

1908 A. W. Gore Mrs. A. Sterry 

1909 A. W Core Miss D. P. Boothby 

1910 A. F. Wilding Mrs. Lambert 

Chambers 

1911 A. F. Wilding 

1912 A F. Wilding D. R. Lord- 

comc 

1913 A. F. Wilding Lambert 

Chambers 

1914 N. E. Brookes „ 

1919 G. L Patterson Miss S Lenglen 

1920 W.T. Tilden 

1921 W. T. Tilden 

1922 G. L. Patterson „ 

1223 W.M, John¬ 

ston 

1924 J. Borotra Miss K. Mctanc 

1925 R. Lacostc „ S. Lenglen 

1926 J. Borotra Mrs. L A Godfree 

1927 H. Cochet Miss If. Wills 

1928 R. Lacoste 

1929 ri. Cochet 

1930 W. T. Tilden Mrs l\ S. Moody 

1931 S B. Wood FrankeinC Aussem 

1932 H E Vines Mrs F- S. Moody 

1933 J. H. Crawford 

1934 F. J. Perry Miss D. E. Rand 

1935 J. Perry Mrs. F. S. Moody 

1936 F. J. Perry Miss H. H. Jacobs 

1937 J. D. Budge .. D. F.. Rand 

1938 J. D. Budge Mrs. F. S- Moody 

1939 R. L. Riggs Miss A. Marble 

1946 Y. Petra Miss P. Betz 

1947 J. Kramer Miss M Orbornc 

1948 R Falkcnburg ,, L Brough 

1949 F. R Schoeder , 

1950 B. Patty 

1951 R Savitt , D Hart 

1952 F. A. Sepman , M. Connolly 

1953 V. Seias 

1954 J, Drobny 

1955 A Trabert , L. Brough 

1956 L A. Hoad , S 1 ry 

1957 L. A. Hoad , A Gibson 

1958 A. J. Cooper „ 

1959 A. Olmedo , M. E. Bueno 

1960 N. A. Fraser 

1961 Rod Laver , A. Mortimer 

1962 Rod Laver , J R. Susman 

1963 C. R. Me Klnlcy , Margaret Smith 

1964 R. Emerson , M. E. Bueno 

1965 R. Emerson Margaret Smith 

1966 Manuel Mrs. Billie Jean 

Santana King 

1967 John Ncwcombe „ 

1968 Rod Laver „ 

1969 Rod Laver Ann Jones 

1970 John New Mrs. Margaret Court 

combe 

1971 John New Miss. Evonne 

combe Goolagong 

1972 Stan Smith Mrs. Billie Jean King 

1973 Jan Kodcs 
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KERAU TARES MORE STRIDES IN ITS | 
SILENT MARCH TO SOCIALISM. | 

Security of Service ensured to $ 

4 

19 lakhs of agricultural workers i 

Ownership of land extended to lakhs of : 

tenants and hutment dwellers. j 

Nationalisation of Private Forests without compensation 

Civil supplies Corporation for controlling price rice 
and streamlining public distribution system. 

Facilities in all Panchayats for medical treatmert 

Thousands of landless poor will own 
a ploic of land with an elegant home. 


Public Relations Department, Government of Kerala 


THE MALABAR 

CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL BANK LTD. 

CALICUT-2 

Oiir Progress. Prosperity & Proniinej.ee 
are attributed to 

* Meritorious Service Tradition 
Courteous Dealings with Customers 

* Cogent Security of Deposits 

Please avail of the extensive and efficient 
Banking service at our following Branches 

CALICUT, KALPETTA, BADAGARA, QUILANDY, 
KUNNAMANGALAM, CALICUT 
M & E BRANCH AND BALUSSERI 
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Federation Cup 

Naples (Italy), May 22, 1974. 

Australia won the women’s team 
tennis competition for Federation Cup 
seating the Americans by 2. matchs to i, 
E. Goolagong (Aust.) bt Heldmane (USA) 
6-1, 7 5. 

Jean Evert (USA) bt Dianne From- 
hollz (Aust.) 2-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

Evonne Goolagong and Janet Young 
I Aust I bt Julie Heldman and Shamon 
Walsli (USA) 7- 5, 8 6. 

Australia had previously beaten Britain 
hy 3 0 and USA had won a hard- fought 
battle against West Germany by 2-1. 

World Championship Tennis 
(W. C. T.) Tournament 

Dallas USA, April 1974 

John Newcombe beat Bjorn Borg 
4-6, 6 3, 6-3, f» 2. Stan Smith took the 
<r(J place. 

h'rench Open Championship 
Paris, June 17. 1974 

Men’s Singles. Bjorn Borg (Sweden) 
won the Singles title beating Manual 
Orantes (Spain) 2-6, 6 7, 6 0, 6 1, 6-1. 
Borg, just turning 18, is the youngest 
player to claim the French championship. 

Vijay Amrutraj (India) was eliminated 
irom the French championship earlier 


(June 8) by Jan Kodcs, who beat Vijav 6 2, 

6 2 , 6 2 . 

Women's Singles. Chris l.vert - USA) 
beat Olgo Moro/ova (Russia; 6-1, 6 2. 

Western India Championship 

Bombay, Man'll 1974 

Men’s Singles. 3'opsccdcd Ramnalh 
Krishnan, beat second-secd'..d Picmiit I all 
4 6, 6-1, 6 2. 

Men’s Doubles. Ramnath Kiishnan 
and S. P. Misra beat Prcmiit Lall and 
J. Rajappa 7 6, 7 5. 

Women’s Singles. Nirupama Mankad beat 
national champion Susan D.ts 6 1. 6 3. 

US Open Championship 
Forest Hill. (US, \Lstd. I,SSI) Sep. 10.1974 

Men’s Singles. Jimmy Cannors (US) 
beat Ken Roscwall (Aust } 6 I, 6 !,6 I 

Women’s Singles. Billy Jean King (US) 
beat Evonne Coolagong Aust. 3 <>, (> '5 

7-5. 

Men's Doubles. Sian Smith and R. 
L.utz (US) beat P. Coinogo ami .1. I illol 
(Chile) 6 3, t> 3. 

Women’s Doubles. Billy Jean King and 
Rosemary Cassals (US; beat l‘r'ancis Durr 
(France) and Betty Stove (Netherlands) 
7-6, 6 7, 6 4 

Mixed Doubles. Pam Tooguarden lUS) 
and G. Masters (Aust.; beat Chirs Fveit 
andJ. Cannors iUS) 6 I, 7 6 


BADMINTON (SHUTTI.K) 


Badminton Thomas Cup 
.lakarta. May, 1973 

Indonesia retained the Cup beating 
Honmark by 7 matches to I. The surprise 
m the match was the defeat of Indonesia’s 
Nh). 1 player and 6 times All England 
champion, Rudy Hortano by Svend Pri 
>^>1 Denmark 12-15,15-5,15 17. 


All England Badminton (ShutIh') 
Championship 

Men’s Singles. Rudy Hortano (Indone¬ 
sia' beat Punch Gunalan 'Malay.Mai 8 15, 
15 9, 15 10. Hortano is winning the title 
for the 7tti year in a row. This is an all 
time record. The next best record (5 times 
in a row) is that of J. F. Davlin(l925 
29) father of the famed D.tviin Sisters- 


BAI L BADMINTON 


18tli National Ball Badminton 
Hyderabad, March 1973 
Sir Alladi Cup 

Men: T. Nadu beat Indian Railways. 
29 17, 29-22 and retains Sir Alladi Cup. 
F- Nadu wins for the third time in 
'Succession. 


Women. Mrs. Kurshid Ahmed Pasha 
Shield. Mysore beat Andhra. 29 20,29 -3. 
Mysore wins for the 7th time in succession. 

Boys Kerala Cup Andhra beat 
Mysore, 29-19.29-7. Andhra wins for the 
6th time in a row. 

The stars of India in badminton for the 
year 1972-73 were announced by the Ball 
Badminton Association (BBA.iuf India. 
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BASKET BALL 


Badminton Stars 

ifcii: Centre: Padmakumar (TN) 

Backs: Rajarara (TN), 

Subramaoyam (Hyderabad). 
I'ronts; Iqbal (IR), Rasheed 
(TN). 

^\nncn: Centre: M. A. Shakuntala 

(Mysore). Backs: Jayamma 
(Mysore), Bharathi Rashiklal 
Shah (Maharashtra). Fronts: 
Sudha Setlor (Mysore), M. V. 
Rekha (Mysore). 

f.M v; Centre: Subramaoyam (Andhra) 

Backs: Ganeshan (TN), Paulson 
(Kerala), l-'ronts: Mallikarjun 
Singh (Orissa), Ayoob 
(Hyderabad). 

Inter-Varsity Championship 

Hyderabad, Jan. 1973 

Madras won beating Bangalore, 29 27, 
!•) 23. 

National Ball Badminton 

AVir April, 1974 

Fifteen teams participated in the cham- 
i.Oiiship which is conducted on a Icagiie- 
iim knock-out basis. 

They arc; Andhra, Bihar, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Kerala, T Nadu, Bombay, 
Vlaharaslitra, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, 
:)rissa, Pondicherry, Railways West 
'icngal and Uttar Pradesh. 

Men’s Title. Railways regained the 
itlo outclassing Karnataka, 29 20,29 14 in 
hi' t'inuis 


In the men's final the following 
players figured. 

Railways. A Karim, L. A. Iqbal, 
M. A. Sattar, Nityanand and 
P. Venkateshwar Rao. 

Karnataka. H. D. Sudhakar Rao, 
K. V. Venkat Raju, N. L. Narayan, B. 
Radhakrishnamurthy and A. Joseph Victor. 

Women’s Title. Karnataka claimed 
the women's title for the 18th year in 
succession They were unbeaten In the 
league. 

Boys Title. Andhra Pradesh retained 
the Boy's title winning all the league 
matches. 


Final Standing 

Matches 


Women 


Played U ’on Loss 


1 Karnataka 6 6 0 

2 AP 6 5 1 

3 Kerala 6 4 2 


Boys 

1 AP 10 10 0 

2 Orissa 10 10 I 

.) Kerala 10 8 2 

Uber Cup 

Jakarta, May June 1975. 

India declared Asian Zone winner, as 
there was no other entry from their zone. 
Inter zonal tournament will be held at 
Jakarta in May June 1975. 


BASKET BALI. 


International 

Basket Ball was introduced into 
Tlympics in 1936. From 1936 onwards US 
fiave been consistently winning the Olympic 
'.itic. In 1972 Russia dethroned US by 
^ narrow margin, 51 points to SO. 

1. Russia 2. US 3. Cuba. 

National Basket Bali 
1972 Venue: Cochin 

Men: Services beat Railways 72—50. 

Women: W. Bengal beat Maharashtra 
40—34. 

Inter-Varsity Basket Ball (Women) 
1972 Venue: Bombay. 

Bombay beat Jivaji 85—40. 

At the Universiad in Moscow in 1973, 
US avenged its defeat at Munich, beating 
Soviet Russia by the handsome margin of 
75-67 in Men’s basket ball and taking the 


gold medal. Soviet Russia in its turn, 
humbled US in Women's basket ball by a 
big margin 82-44 and took the Gold. 

National Basket Ball—Poona, .Jan. 1973: 

Titles 

Men: Services retained championship 
beating Railways, 85-83. 

Women: Maharashtra won the title 
beating holders. West Bengal, 67-42. 

Boys: T. Nadu beat holders, Raja- 
.Uhan 74-57. 

P lacings 

Men. 1. Services 2. Railways 
3. Rajasthan 4. Mysore. 

Women 1. Maharashtra, 2. West 
Bengal 3. Mysore 4- Delhi. 

Boys. 1. Tamil Nadu. 2. Rajasthan, 
3. Maharashtia 4. Chandigarh. 
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Codes Used 

liENTLEY’S SECOND PHRASE 
ACME AND PRIVATE 


Telephone: 


^ Office: 3324, 3511 

( Res: 2241, 3792 
Telegram: POVILAKADA QUILON 

Telex: “Nulfood” 088 203 ^ 

POYILAKADA ENTERPRISES 

TIN FABRICATORS, EXPORTERS OF SEA FOOD 
PRODUaS & COMMISSION AGENTS 

583 (Eastern Block), Residency Road, 

Asramom, QUILON - 2 

Kerala 

(Division of Messrs: K. PARAMESWARAN PILLAI) 


HINDALCO 

Provides 
vital 

nourishment 

to over 5,000 
Indian factories 

HINDUSTAN AlUMINIUH CORPORATION ITD. 

P. 0. Renakoot, 

Dist. Mirzapur, U. P. 


Hindalco provides Aluminium, a vital raw material, 
to over 5,000 factories in India. Factoiies manufa¬ 
cturing Electrical Cables, Conductors and Appliances^ 
Household Utensils and other requisites; Motor 
Vehicles; Packaging and Containers; Building and 
Construction material: Furniture and Architectural 
Sections; Defence Equipment; Dairy and Farming 
requisites, rain - and 'ust--proof grain silos. Paints, 
Machine parts...The Manufacturers of these and a 
hundred other products depend on metal from 
Hindalco. 

Hindalco has taken giant strides to make our march 
towards self-reliance a reality. It has achieved re¬ 
markable and consistent Increase in production to 
meet the growing demands of various industries. 

And all this despite the fact that Hindalco 
has to pay very much more for power than any 
other Aluminium Producing Company in India. 
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VOLLEY BALL 


youth Zone and Sri Lanka Basket Ball 
Championship—Aug. 1973 

ream championship IVins Loss Points 


T. Nadu 4 

L Kerala 3 

Mysore 2 

). Sri Lanka 1 

5. AP 0 


Inter-Zonal Varsity Basket Ball 
Men’s Championship 
Hirsar (Haryana), Dec. 1973 

Rajasthan University, the North Zone 
Cliampions won the All India Inter Zonal 
University Championship beating West 
Zone Champion Bombay, by 74 to 43 
points. Bombay University took the 
second place. South Zone Champions, 
.Madras University beat East Zone Cham¬ 
pions, Burdwan University by 15 to 32 
paints and claimed the third place. 

Women’s Ciinmpionsliip 
UJiain, Dec. 1973 

Holders, Bombay University retained 
the Women’s Championship beating 
Punjabi University 'Chandigarh) 60 42. 


National Basket Ball 
Todd Memorial Trophy 

Madras, January, 1974 

Men. The Services won the title 

beating Railways 94-59. 

The Services were in a way, monopoly 
wonders of the title. Since 1957, except 
for 1968, when they were dislodged by 
Railways at Kottayam. They have re¬ 
established their supremacy in 1974. 

Prince Basalatjali Trophy 

H'umen. Delhi won the title beating 
Karnataka 49-41. 

Boys. Maharashtra won the title 
beating Delhi by a big margin 128 76. 

Nehru Gold Cup 
Bilwara, June, 1974 
Fifth Meet 

Rajasthan won the trophy beating 
Army Signals, by 101 70 points 

World Basket Ball 
San Juan, July 15, 1974 

Soviet Russia beat US 105-94 to win 
the .seventh World Amateur Champion.ship. 

Placlngs on the basis of scoring 
average, l. Soviet Russia. 2. Yugoslavia 
3. US. 


VOLLEY BALL 


Olympics. Volley Ball was introduced 
into Olympics first at Tokyo in 1964. 
Russia wuo the Volley Ball title both at 
Tokyo and Mexico. In 1972 in Munich 
.lapan annexed the Volley Ball title for 
men, beating E. Germany 11—15, 15—2, 
15—10, 15—10. Placlngs: 1. Japan 

2 E. Germany 3. Russia. 

Women. In 1972 Olympics, defending 
'champions Russa retained the title, beat¬ 
ing Japan by 3 matches to 2. 

Placings: 1. Russia 2. Japan 3. N. Korea 

National Volley Ball 
Bangalore, Jan. 1974 

Men. Karnataka, the least fancied 
team won the title beating UP 15-11, 
11-15, 15--2, 15-10. 

Tor UP this was an anti -climax. They 
defeated Kerala all set to win the 
championship in 5 games to become the 
''one champions. They sent holders, 
Punjab, crashing with a straight win. In 
the semi finals, they scored another S- 
game match against Kerala, only to flop 
miserably in the finals against Karnataka. 


WTimcn. West Bengal won beating 
holders Kerala 12-15, 12 15, 15 10. 15 V. 

All-India Inter-University Volley Ball 
Tournament 

Dharwar, Nov. 14,1973 

Kerala fSouth Zone champions) woo 
the championship beating North Zone- 
champion Punjab 14-16, 15 3, 16 14, 

15-5. Kerala won the trophy first ten 
years ago. Punjab has held the title 11 
times so far. Jwaji, the West Zone 
champion beat East Zone winner, Burdwan 
15-6, 15 11, 11 15, 15 4 gain the 3rd 
place- 

Inter University Women’s Volley Bail 
South Zone Championship 
Vidyanagar, Nov. 20, 1973 

Kerala, who beat Madras holders 
first, blanked Saurashtra and Nagpur to 
emerge champions. Madras took the 
second spot beating Nagpur and Saurash¬ 
tra. Saurashtra finished third. 
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KERALA GEARS 

QUILON 

Pioneer Manufacturers of 
TGK Printmaster RA II Cylinder 
Printing Machines in Kerala 
Now Manufacturing 



TGK SUPERPRINTER 
RA i SIZE MACHINES ALSO 


AGENTS 


M/s. SHETH BROTHERS 

DELHI/CALCUTTA 
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TABLE TENNIS 


TABLE TENNIS 

U'oincn's Doubles. Maria Alexandru 
(Romania) and Miho llamada (.I^an) 
beat Chou Pao Chin and Lin Mei Chun 


32nd World Championship 

Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, April 1973 

Swaythling Cup 
(Men’s Team Titles) 

Sweden broke Asia’s 20-year bold on 
the Swaythling Cup, in 1973 beating Japan 
by S matches to 3. 

See res: 

1. Takashima (Japan) beat Persson 
(Sweden) 16-21, 21-13. 21-12. 

2 Johansson (S) beat Mitsui (J)21 13 
21 13. 

3. Bengtsson(S)beat Tasaka (J;16 21, 
21 11, 21-13. 

4. Kono (J) beat Pcrsson~{S) 21 12, 

21 12 . 

5. Bengtsson (S) beat Takashima J) 
16-21, 21-14, 21 13. 

(^. Tasaka □) beat Johansson (S) 21 6 
21 - 6 . 

7. Bengtsson (S) beat Tasaka J) 
25 23, 22 20. 
liiiiiking: 

1. Sweden, 2. China (last year's hold¬ 
ers)! 3. Japan, 4. Soviet Union, 
14th India aud S2nd Kenya (Last . 

Corbillon Cup 

; (Women’s Team Title) 

I South Korea won the Corbillon 
Cup beating holders .lapan, 3 1. Ailesa 
t Lee, South Korea’s star player, won all 
i .'ler three matches. 

I Scores: 

1. Lee fSK) beat Yokota J; 21 12. 
21 14. 

2- Lee fS K) beat Che/ki (.1) 21-10, 
21 2.3, 21 14. 

3. Chezki (J) beat Chung (S K) 21 19, 
22-20 

4. Lee and Park (S K) beat Kokoba 
and Chezki 21-10 21 23,21 14. 

Hanking: 1. South Korea 2. China 
3. Japan 4. Hungary 17. India 
and 40. Turkey (last). 

Table Tennis Individual Titles 

Men’s Singles. Hsi Enting (27)China 
beat Kjell Johanssen 21-8, 12-21,13-21, 
21-19, 21-18. 

iVomen’s Singles. Hu Yu Ian (21) 
China, beat Alice Grofova (21) Czechoslo- 
vakia 21 17. 21-11, 21 14. 

Men's Doubles. Stellan Bengsson and 
Kjell Johansson (Sweden) beat Tibor 
Klampar and Issvan .loonyer (Hungary 
21-19,15 21, 21-19, 18-21, 21-15. 


(both China) 21 11,21 18, 21 14. 

Mixed Doubles- Liang Ko Liang and 
Li h (China' beat Anatoly Strokatto and 
Astra Gedraite (Russia) 21 13, 21 18, 

17 21, 21-19. 

2nd Commonwealth Championship 

Cardiff' Wales, April 1973 

Plaeings 

Mens Teams. ^Tolal Teams 16). 

1 England 2. India 3. Australia 
4. Malaysia 5. Hong Kong 6. Singapore 

Women's Teains.{To\.in\ 14). 1, England 

2 Canada 3- India, 4. Australia 3. 
New Zealand 6. Singapore. 

Individual Titles 

Men's Singles. Trevor Taylor (Eng) 
beat Denis Neale (Eng). 17-21, 21 17,21 
Jl, 21 13. Taylor won the championship 
al the first Commonwealth meet at Singa¬ 
pore in 1970. 

Women's Singles. Mrs. Jill Hammersicy 
(Eng) beat Karenza Mathews (Eng) 21 II, 
21 19. 21 14. 

.Men's Doubles Taylor and Neale(Engi 
beat Pinkewich and Tuckett (Australia) 
15 21, 22 20, 21-15, 21-15. 

H'omen’s Doubles Mrs. T Hammersley 
and L. Howard (Eng) beat Mrs. Mathews 
and L. Howard (Eng) 21 18, 16-21, 21 16, 
21 18. 

Mi.\cd Doubles D. Neale and Mrs. 

K. Mathews (Eng) beat A Hydes and 

L. Howard (Eng), 21 14, 21 17, 19-21, 
21 16. 

Asian I'ablc Tennis Union (ATTU) 
Championship 

2nd meet 

Yokohama. Japan, April. 1974 

Men’s Singles. Defending champion 
Nobuhiko Hasegawa (Japan) defeated 
reigning world champion Hsien-Ting in 
straight sets. 3-0 to win the title. 

Score. 21-15, 21-14, 21-13. 

Ik omen’s Singles. Tomie Edano (Japan) 
won beating fellow country-woman Yukle 
Otjzeki. 21-15,2114,21-18. 

Men's Doubles. N. Kohno and N. 
Hasegawa (Japan) beat Taio Won Yuran 
and Li Chen Shlh (China) 21-16, 13-21, 
21 18, 20-22, 21-17. 

Mixed Doubles. Miisu Kohno and 
Tomie Edano (Japan) beat Li Chen Shib 
and Chaug Li (China; 21-14, 21-16, 
21 16. 
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Bhaggalakshml 

/>■ MDHRAPRADCSH STATE LOTTERY 

GET RICH QUICK 

One Rupee works wonders 
Many Attractive Prizes. 

Fabulous chance to win from the Lottery everyone's talking about. 
Hij;hest chance of winning! maximum number of Prizes. 

Most convenient and quickest payment of Prize money. 

PRICE PER TICKET : Re. 1 


QUALITY.... 

ASSURED SUPPLY.... 

Tllli WATCHWORDS OF KARNATAK STEEL 

Our qiiahiy control is luthless. It never lets the slightest fault bypass it. 
That's the reason our products bear the stamp of impeccable cuality. 

We make sure delivery schedules arc met ou time. Write to us today. 
Wc shall b.T glad to meet your requirments io steel wires, be it ACSR 
Core wiles’ Cable Armour wires, G1 wires upto 20G, Cycle Spoke 
wires, P. C. Wires, “As drawn” and “Stress relieved”. Umbrella Rib wires 
(Round and Square , Rolling Shutter wires. Upholstery Spring wires. Spring 
Steel wires grade I & II, Chain Rivet wires or any other. 

KARNATAK STEEL.... 

FOR TOTAL EXCELLENCE. 

KARNATAK STEEL & WIRE PRODUCTS LTD. 

Principal OHicc:- Harinivas’ 2nd Floor 36, Cunningbain Road 
BANGALORE-S60 052. 

Regd. OHice & Factory; 11th Mile, Mysore Road, 

Kengcri • 562118, Bangalore 

Telephone : 75141 & 75142 
Gr.Tnis ; ALI.WIRF.S - KENGERI. 
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TABLE TENNIS 


Boys. Toru Yamaguichi (Japan) beat 
Arun Kumar (India) 21-] 1, 21-18, 20 22, 
11-22, 21-19. 

Girls. Yang Yen Chun (China) beat 
Kavoko Kawahlgashi (Japan) 21-17, 21-14, 
24-22. 

Indian Team 

The team is: (Men) N. R. Bajaj, 
M Dua, K. Jayant, and C. Jagannath. 
(Women) Rupa Banerjee, K. R. Saraswati 
and Lata George. (Junior Boys) B K- 
Arun Kumar and C. R. Ramesh Babu. 
Junior GirIs)~Vccnu Bhushan and 
Nandini Barooah. 

European Table Tennis Championship 
(9th Meet) 

S'rvi Sadm (Vus'oslaria), April, 1974 

Men. Holders Sweden, defeated 
Hungary 5 3 to win the gold medal. 

Hungary won the silver medal and 
\ ugoslavia the bronze. 

Women. Soviet Union beat Hungary 
J I to win the gold medal Hungary 
(ook the silver medal and Czechoslovakia 
the bionze. 

National Table Tennis 

Madras, Jan. 1974 

Maharashtra emerged the best in both 
the men’s and women’s divisions in the 
National Table Tennis Championship. 
Maharashtra ’A’ team annexed the Men's 
title and Maharashtra ’B' the women's 
title. 

Barna Ballack Cup 

Me‘i. Maharashtra ‘A’ beat Karnataka 
5 4 and Delhi 5-2 and humbled defending 
champions Andhra Pradesh S-2, to win 
'he cup. 

Placings. 1. Maharashtra 2- Delhi 
3. Karnataka. 

Jayalaksbmi Cup 

Women. Maharashtra ‘B’ annexed the 
title beating (iujarat 3-1 • Maharashtra 
’B’ and Gujarat emerged from the league 
matches with two wins and one loss each 
Maharashtra claimed the trophy, on beat¬ 
ing Gujarat. Bengal, the defending cham¬ 
pions were eliminated by Maharashtra 
‘A’ earlier. 

Placings. 1. Maharashtra B 2. Gujarat. 
3 Maharashtra A. 

Ramanujao Trophy 

Boys- Karnataka claimed the Boy’s 
title beating Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu each by 3 0. 

Placings. 1. Karnataka 2. Tamil Nadu 
3. Maharashtra ‘A’, 


Piidniawathi Tropliy 

Girls. Assam lifted the Padmawathi 
Trophy ovcicoming UP. 

Placings. I. As.sam UP 

3. Maharashtia A. 

Individual Titles 

Pitapnran Cup 

Men. Manjit Dua, the 19 year old 
Sikh player from Delhi, annexed the cup 
beating G. Jaganath (Railways'! 21-13, 
21-11, 21 18. 

Travaiicorv Cup 

ll'onicn. Mrs. Rupa Banerjee i.nec 
Mukhcijee,! claimed the Women's title 
beating the Tamil Nadu ace, P. Valsala 
22-20, 21 1-3, 21 9 

Men's Doubles D R Saxema and 
N. V. Ashok (AP) heating holders 
B Saikumari K. Jayant. 21 19, 15 21. 
21 16, 21 16. 

Susan Biiruu Cup 

Mixed Double:.. Mrs Banci jee 
(Bengal' and Mir Kuarim Ali I'AP) win 
the title beating Vilas Narasapur and 
Kalw.ithi Seethaiara (b.ylh Mahara.shtra) 
21 7, 21 II, 13 21. Mrs. Banerjee has 
thus earned a double in this nationals. 

Indira Trophy 

Bo>s. Arun Kumar Karnataka) beat 
V. Marballi f Maharashtra > 17-21, 21-8, 

21 9. 21 11. 

Kajakumari Amrita Kaur Trophy 

Girls. Veenu Bhushan (UPj beat Kiran 
Wardekar (Maharashtra) 18 21, 21 8, 
21 14. 21 15. 

European Table Tennis Championship 

Novi Sadm (Yugoslavia), Aprd, 1974 

In the ninth European table tennis 
championship holders Sweden defeated 
Hungary 5-3 to win the gold medal. 

Western India Championship 

Bombay, Aug 1974 

Men's Singles. G- Jagannath beat 
Sudhir Phadkc (Delhi) 24 26, 22 20, 

21-17, 19-21, 21 14. 

Women’s Singles. Shailaja Salokhc beat 
Nandini Kulkarni (both Maharashtia) 
21-12.21 16, 21-15. 

Men’s Doubles. Mir. Kasim Ali and 
N V. Ashok beat Manjit Dud and Nirai 
Bapy 16-21, 21 13. 21-17. 

Mixed Doubles. Subas Kulkarni and 
Nayarch Morvla beat R. Chachad and 
Shailaja Salokhe 21 12, 18-21, 21-13. 

Boys Singles. Ramesh Babu beat Arun 
Kumar (both Maharashtra) 21 16, 9 21, 
21 15. 21 16 
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TEST YOUR TIQ* | 

t , 

Time allowed is 5 minutes. Check your answer ^ 

with correct ones given below: I 

NAME THE FOLLOWING: | 

1. The slate whose capital has the following special \ 

features (a) golf club (b) paddy fields (c) is on the \ 
sea-level but the nearest 1000 metres-high hill ] 
resort is only 2 hours drive away ? J 

2. The State that has the only wild life sanctuary J 
in India where the visitors watch the animals i 
while cruising on a lake ? 

3. An area (now one state) which has attracted^sea- r 
captains, traders, visitors, pilgrims and tourists \ 
from the B. C-era to the present, in an un- J 

broken chain. ^ 

4. In which state do you find cashew, jackfruit, ta- ? 

pioca, cloves, Jersey cows and breadfruit, all ^ 
exotic varieties, but now thriving in theiifnew > 
locale ? ? 

5. A slate where you get accommodation in former ^ 
PALACES for as low as Rs. 16/- per oay even today. \ 

6. What is T 1 Q* ? 

For Tourist Information Contact: 

TOURISM OFFICE KERALA TOURISM DEVELOP- 

Park View, OR MENT CORPORATION OFFICE 

Trirandrum-1 Mascot Hotel buildings, 

TrivaDdrnm. 

*aOA MNVHX 

'zin^ aoi|6UMO|a| ;sijnox 9 noiisanb o| JOAisuy 

'VTVH3X I suofisanb o| siaassuy 
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BILLIARDS. SNOOKER, CHESS 


BILLIARDS 


World Amateur Billiards 

Bombay, Dec. 1973 

M. J- M. Lafir(Sri Lanka), after being 
lunncr up in World Amateur Billiards 
twice, tlnally achieved the Summit, 
winning the championship in Bombay. 

The defending champion Norman 
Dagley could not compete. It was the 
Indian champion, Satish Mohan, who posed 
a threat to Lafir. But Lafir crushed Mohan 
with massive total of 2213 points to 1079. 


National Cliumpiuii.>liip 
Cochin, l-ch. 1974 

Satish Mohan (Gujarat) won the cham¬ 
pionship beating Arvind Savur (Karnataka) 
5506 2472. 

This is the Sth time that Satish wins 
the national title He had hrst won the 
title in 1968. 

Batif'alore, Dec. 1974 

Michael Ferreira of Maharastra won 
the championship beating Satish Mohan, 
who was the champion for the last four 
successive years, 2557 1075. 


SNOOKER 


World Open Snooker Cliampionsliip 
London, Dec. 1973 

John Spencer (England) beat John 
Pulinan (also of England) in a hard fought 
linal by the narrowest of margins 8 frames 

ID 7. 

Australia’s former world professional 
Miooker champion, Horace Llndrum, died 
in a private hospital on June 21, following 
rs brief illness Llndrum i62) was the 
duly player to complete 1,000 century 
1-icaks in public. Lindrum made 14 world 
lours and became world champion in 1951, 
a title he held for six years. 

Recalling his exhibition matches in 
South India In 1952, Mr- T. A. Suri, 
Secretary of the Tamil Nadu Billiards 
Association, who had accompanied him 
during that lour said at Madras that 
Lindrum was the most colourful character 
n !io would be remembered by the follo¬ 
wers of the game for ever. Although he 


was a professional (here was an amateur 
approach in him. He appreciated the 
ditlicultics of the organisers and was most 
co-operative. 

National Ciiampioiiship 
Cochin, J'eh. 1974 

Shyum Shroll' (Maharashtra) retained 
tlie national title beating T Monteiro 
(Railways) by 6 frames to 2. 

Score. 42 7«, 64 48, 85 35, 70 38, 

63 40, 61 28, 44 52,68 23. 

This the seventh time that Shyam wins 
the national title. He first won in 1964. 

Bangalore, Dec. 1974 

World amateur Billiards Champion 
M. J. M. Laiir of .Sri Lanka won the cham¬ 
pionship defeating Arvind Savur of Kar¬ 
nataka bv 5 frames to 2. 

Saw: 71 53, 115 30, 52 81. 32 76. 
97 25, 67 1)5, 76 32. 


CHESS 

INTERNATIONAL 


Chess, the king of indoor games, 
oiiginatcd in India. It was believed, 
^mtil recently, that chess was invented in 
India, around 570 AD. The latest researches 
by Soviet archeologists show that chess was 
prevalent in India, as early as the 2nd Cent. 
AD* It must have been invented much ear¬ 
lier. Chess passed from India to Persia and 
Irom there, it spread to Europe. The 
Indian chess known as Chathuranga 
, Chathur-four, anga limbs) represented 
*thc fourfold arms of ancient India—the 
horse, the chariot, the elephant and the 
foot soldier commanded by the King 
fDcva) and his Minister (Mantri). 

Press Report'Moscow March 14, 1974. 


In the West, the pieces changed their 
names. Deva of the Indian chess was 
appropriately renamed King-, Mantri 
(Minister) was rather incongruously re¬ 
placed by Queen and the Elephant by the 
Bishop. The Horse continued under the 
name of Knight and the Chariot as the 
Rook. The foot soldiers became 
Pawns. The movcu were also altered 
The practically powerless Minister of the 
Indian chess became the all-powerful 
Queen, who moved in all directions— 
lengthwise, crosswise and diagonally. The 
moves of the Bishop were also changed 
from those of the Indian Elephant. All 
the other pieces have retained the old 
Indian moves. 



SHENOI TRADES & AGENCIES 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR CROMPTON FANS, 

KHIRA PRESSURE COOKERS AND KHIRA STEEL 1 URNITURE 


.... KERALA must be the Eden of India, unrivalled and 
unsurpassed. We now travel assessing the passing 
sights with Kerala as the standard of comparison .... 

Prof. Martin, USA. 


VISIT KERALA & STAY AT \ 


Mascot Hotel 
Garden House 
Tourist Bungalow - 
Arania Nivas ] 

Lake Palace j- 

Periyar House J 


Trivandrum 

Malampuzha 

Guruvayoor 


Thekkady 
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Tourisum Development Corporation Ltd.) 
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KHIRA STEEL 
WORKS PVT. LTD. 


S. V. ROAD, SAMTACRUZ WEST. 
BOMBAY 400 054 


• ISI Certificate 

• Thick gauge aluminium 

• Patent safety 
locking device 

• 5 sizes 

• 5-year guarantee 

• Superior 
after-sales service 
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CHESS 


The Italians popularised the game in 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Then the Russians took over. 
They found chess an ideal pastime, 
lo while away their long winter days. 
.Modern chess in fact was nursed and 
nouiisbed by the Russians. Their long 
experience in the game, enabled them 
!o produce a crop of chess champions. 

World Champion 

In Aug. 1972, Bobby Fischer deteated 
Boris Spassky (12j-8j points) at 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland. Bobby 
ri.cher is the reigning world chess 
,'harapiorj. 

In the challenge round to decide who 
should contest the next world champion¬ 
ship against Bobby Fischer, Soviet Grand 
.'vlaster, M. A. Kyrpov beat compatriot 
V Korchnoi by a 3 2 lead on Nov. 21, 
‘974. 

World Chess Champions 


Name Country 

Iv^lI-SS Adolph Anderssen Germany 
>;58-f)2 Paul C Morphy US 

■Sfi2-66 Adolph Anderssen Germany 
94 Wilhelm Stcinltz Austria 
..S94 1921 Emanuel Lasker Germany 
!'•2I 27 .lose Capablancu Cuba 

ly.l7 35 Alexander Alekhine France 
''*35 37 Max Fuwe Nether¬ 

lands 

I >37 46 Alexander Alekhine lYance 
I US 57 Mikhail Boivinnik USSR 

1957 58 Vassily Smyslov USSR 

1958 60 Mikhail Boivinnik USSR 

'V60 61 Mikhail Tal USSR 

’.961-63 Mikhail Boivinnik USSR 

:963 69 Tigran Petrosian USSR 

r>69 72 Boris Spassky USSR 

r>72 Bobby Fischer l-hS 


National Chess 

The National Chess Cham; ionship 
was ofTicially instituted in 1955 at Eluru, 
■\ndhra Pradesh. The winners were bracke- 
icd- R, B Sapre of Maharashtra and D. 
' enkaiya of Andhra Pradesh. The tourn¬ 
ament was conducted biennially. 

In 1957, at Poona, Raradas (UP) won 
the championship with Manuel Aaron 
Tamil Nadu> a close second. In 1959 
at Delhi, Aaron won the title He retained 
It at Hyderabad in 1961. In 1963, Farook 
Mi (then of Bombay, now of APj won 
the title at Bombay. Rusi Madon of 
Bombay became champion in 1965 at 
.Madras. 

In 1967 the system was changed. 
Instead of the one Swiss system tourna¬ 
ment, followed until 1965, a two-tier 


system was introduced from 1967 onwards- 
one, the qualifymg ‘B' tournament 
played on the Swiss system and the final 
‘A’ on a league basis, among the players 
who qualified in ‘B’ and the first six of 
the previous year's tournament, who were 
seeded. Aaron regained the title, under 
the new system In 19''9 at Bangalore and 
retained it at Bikaner In 1971. 

From 1971, National Championship 
was made an annual alTair. In the 
1972 cliampionship at Simla, Aaron 
was involved in a triple tic with Maha- 
mmad Hassan fAP) and Arun Valdya 
(Bombay). He kept up the title in a tic- 
resolving contest at New Delhi in April, 
1972. 

In the Ilth National Championship 
at Ahmedabad in 1973, Aaron retained 
his title, defeating Mohan Babur of 
Maharashtra in the final round. 

CHESS OLYMPIAD 

Nice (Fiancc), .lunc 29, 1974 

The Chess 01v,np!cs arc held every 
two vcar^ In 1974 at Nice, 74 teams 
competed as against ti3 teams which 
came to the last Olympics at Skopje. 

Soviet Union won tlie Chess Olympics 
for the 12th time in succes,sion. They 
won the championship first in 1‘*.52. The 
Russians did not lose a single game and 
finished K V points ahead of their nearest 
rivals V'ugoslavia. Soviet Union won 
the gold, Yugoslavia the silver and US 
the bronze. US claimed the bron/c by 
beating Bulgaria in a tie brcaler. 
Placings 

1 Soviet Russia 40 (out of 60, 

2 Yugoslavia .37,- 

3 US and Bulgaria tied 36-, 

4 Netherlands 35 

5 Hungary 35 

Others in order 

■West Ciermanv (32;, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia'29-’:, Philippines and 
Spain (25.J), Argentina (237 ,, Finland <22) 
and Wales (15) 

India did not participate in the 
Olympics as a protest against the parti¬ 
cipation of Rhodesia and South Africe - 
Rhodesia and South Africa were finally 
suspended towards the close of the 
Olympics* 

WORLD JUNIOR CHESS 
Championship 

Manila, Aug 23, 1974 
Final Positions 

1 A. J. Miles (Englandj points 

2 R. Picks (Netherlands, 5? points 
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I Kerala State Warehousing Corporation 

i| hails the march of the Nation. I; 

A new India is marching ahead to self-reliance | 

I and economic self-sufficiency. | 

In its own modest way a 

Kerala State Warehousing Corporation helps to achieve these J 
objectives by providing scientific storage facilities through its J 

1 43 well equipped Warehouses scattered throughout the State. J 

Our Warehouse:) and the Bank Extension Counters attached |l 

to it help S rORACE AND EASY CREDIT go hand J 

in hand benefitting innumerable agriculturist depositors. d 

Kerala State Warehousing Corporation is thus engagea in | 
making contribution to the prosperity and progress 
of the Nation by its active participation. 

KERALA STATE WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


P. B. No. 1727, Cochin - 682016. 

Gram: ‘KERWACOR Ph< 

OUR WAREHOUSES 


Phone: Office: 31537 
Res: 39417 


Kasargod 

Kozhinjumpara 

Pookunnatn 

Punalur 

Kanuangad 

Palghat 

Kottayam 

Kottarakkara 

Nileshwar 

Alathur 

Changanacherry 

Quilon 

Payyannur 

Wadakkancherry 

Thlruvalla 

Parakode 

Cannanore 

Kunnamkulam 

Palal 

Nedumangad 

Talliparamba 

Alwayc 

Chengannur 

Trivandrum 

Tellichcrry 

Perutnbavoor 

Edathua 

Tripuaithura 

Manantoddy 

Moovattupuzha 

Thakazhy 

Tiroor 

S. Battery 

Kothamangafam 

Alleppcy 

Feroke 

Badagara 

Thodupuzha 

Sherthalai 

Alangad 

Quilandy 

Kattappana 

Kayatnkulain 

Adimali 

Muthalamada 

Vandanmettu 
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CHESS 


Others in order- Marjanovic (Yugo- 
.sJavia', Schnieder (Sweden), Mack (Ger- 
tnany), and Kochied (Soviet Union) 

Ravi Sbanker (India) won the 6 th 
position in group ‘B’ with 4.5 points 

Chess Grand Prix 

(Andhra Pradesh) 

Hyderabad, April 1973 

National Champion, Manuel Aaron, 
won the Andhra Pradesh Grand PrIx 
Chess title, beating Syed Nazir Ali (UP) 
bv 4^ points to I 7 points in the final. 

In the losing semi finalist’s match 
lor the third and fourth places Sapre 
and Mohammed Hassan were bracketed. 
They agreed to share the 3rd place. 

Junior Chess 
New Delhi .Tanuary, 1974 

R. Ravishankar (Tamil Nadu) be¬ 
came the Junior national champion when 
he beat Ashok Alexander (Delhi) on 
lanuary 3, 1974. 

Ranking. 1 R. Ravishanker (Tamil 
Nadu) 7 points. 

2 Ashok Awate (Maha.) 5> points 

3 S. G. Sant (Maha.) 4J points 

4 Ashok Alexander (Delhi) 4> points 

National Chess B 
Bhubheneswar, June, 1974 

National Chess Tournament B was 
inaugurated at Bhubheneswar, Orissa on 
June 5, 1974. About 120 players repre¬ 
senting the States and Territories of India 
participated 

14 players from this tournament are 
selected to participate In the A Group 
National Championship) The first six 
players in the lust A group meet at 
Ahmedabad In 1973 are also entitled to 
enter the 1974 A tournament. These 2 
players are to play against each other 
on a league basis for A Championship. 

12th National ‘B’ Che.ss 
Tournament 

Anand Kumar Ghesh (WB) won the 
l2th National B Chess Championship. 
With the score of 117 points be defeated 
R. K Gupta of Delhi in the ISthand 
final round at the University of Agri¬ 
culture and Technology 

Mohan Babur who beat P. C. Gupta 
'Delhi) finished runner-up with 10 ^ 
points. D. V. Ranga Rao also with 10^ 

Points is placed third since he was held 
to a draw by Kalika Prasad (UP) 


Position of the first 18 out of 108 
Competitors. I Anand Kumar Ghosh 11^ 
points out of po.ssible I5pts. 2. Mohan 
Babur lOj (87.>1. 3. D. V. Ranga Rao 
10^ (84) Frank Gladwin 10. (84^). 5. 
K- Sal Prakash 10(83 .) 6 K. K.Shukla 
10 (80) 7. R- K Gupta 10 ,794) 8. K. 
B L. Srivastava 10(77;) 9. R. Ravisekhar 
10 (77f) 10. S Hassan 9 4 (88). |1. N. 
Ghalib 9} (S4i). 12 V.‘ B. Adhikari 

94 (81). 13. S V. Natarajan 94 (794j. 
14. S. K. Madan 9.i (79)). 15.* R. R. 
Bhatla 9j (784). 16. Kalika Prasad 9.4 
(77). 17. R. C" Chauhan 9? (764). 18. 
R. Sridharan 95 (724). 

The lirst 14 have qualified to play 
for the National title at Orissa, along 
with six seeded: Manuel Aaron 
(TN), Nasirali (UP), R. B- Sapre (Maha.) 
Mohd Hassan (AP), Anin Vaidya (Maha’, 
and Abdul Jabbar (Maharashtra). 

All India Open Chess Tournament 
Kidson Rolling Trophy 

Caliail, I’eb 1974 

National champion Manuel Aaron 
(Tamil Nadu) beat Kerala No 3, Praveen 
Kumar in the final and lust round of 
the tournament and won the title with 
94 points out of 10. 

Scores 1. M. Aaron (9 4) 2. Mohammad 
Hassan ^84} 3. Revi Sekhar (8, 4. I'crook 
All, T N. Parameswaran and N. Ghalib 
(7) 5. T. K. Joseph, Dclli Babu, 
K. C. Sebastian, and A. K. john (6 4). 

Bilwara National Tournament 

New Delhi, Scpl. PO, 1974 

Naslr Ali won the Bilwara National 
invitation chess tournament trophy and 
the first prize of Rs. 4,000. 

Nasir All, who wa^ consistent through¬ 
out the tournament played an attacking 
game to overcome Hyderabad’s I’arooq 
All. 

The final points tally; Nasir Ali 7 
points (S. B score 32 25,; Arun Vaidya 7 
(31.5); Manuel Aaron 64 ; Arshad Ali 6; 
K. B. L. Srivastava, R. B Sapre and 
Abdul Jabbar 5 each; R K. Gupta 4^; 
Farooq Aii and Mohammad Hassan 34 
each; S- C D. Devgan 2. 

"■ c 

The Longest Match in ' 

Wimbledon 

The longest Singles match in 
Wimbledon history was played in 1953 
between Jaroslaw Drohny {Czech) 
and Bridge Patty (USA). The match 
lasted 4 hrs 20 min. Drohny won 8 6, 
16-8, 3-6, 8 6, 12-10. 
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Did you know? 

Bank of Baroda works 
*round the clock 
*roiind the world. 

At any given time, you will find a branch of ours working somewhere in 
the world. 

After all, we have the largest number of foreign branches among Indian 
Banks (29, to be precise, including our Uganda subsidiary), spread over 
different parts of the globe such as the U- K , East Africa (Kenya & Uganda), 
Mauritius, Fiji Islands, Guyana and United Arab Emirates. And of course, 
over 780 branches throughout India. 

All this and more—expert assistance and prompt, courteous service at all 
our branches. No wonder, so many businessmen and others at home and 
abroad prefer to bank with us 

If you have any problems on import, foreign exchange, etc., please leave 
them to us and relax 




Thou shalt forever be prosperous with 

BANK OF BARODA 

A Government of India Undertaking 


THE KERALA STATE FINANCIAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED { 

(•\ (lovernment of Kerala Untlertal^int;) 1 

Regd. Office: i 

XX/137, Civil Lines Road, TRiCHUR-4 J 

The onlv Public Sector Undertaking in India ^ 

Conducting CHITTIES RURIKS Business J 

For dct<iiF, itleusc contact our Hran -fies at: i 

TRIVANDRUM THODUPUZHA PALGHAT i 

ATT’INGAL AULEPPEY MAl.APPURAM } 

QUILON ERNAKULAM CALICUT « 

PUNALUR TRICHUR CANNANORE J 

KO'ITAYAM KUNNAMKULAM i 

The Company also docs 4 

IflRL-P URCHASE FIN 1NCING ON A TTRA CTIVE TERMS FOR } 

Busc.s, Lorries, Cars, .leeps. Motorcycles, Scooters, Refrigerators, f 

Radios. Fans, Washing Machines, Domestic Pumpsets, J 

Typewriters and Steel, Furniture % 

FOR DtrAlLS: J 

Please contact our above Branches and Hire-Purchase Division # 

PALACE ROAD, TRICHUR - 1 « 
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BRIDGE, BOXING 


BRIDGE 


World Bridge ChanipionsMp 
20th Meet 

Bermuda Bowl Trophy 
Venice, Italy, May. 1974 

Defending Champions Italy, defeated 
^orth America 193-166 to claim the 
Bermuda Bowl for the ISth time in 
18 vears. 

National Bridge 

Agarwala Trophy 
(Masterpair event) 

Delhi, April 1974 

V. N. Rao and J. S. R- Krishna Rao 
(Andhra Pradesh) won the Agarwala 
I'ophy R. C. Agarwala and A. J. Mehta 
Maharashiral became runners up. 

The final position of the pairs is as 
ollosvs; Y. N Rao and J. S. R. Krishna 
^AP.—149' V- P: R C. Agarwal and 

J Mehta (Mah )—143’ V. B. Oupta 
and Mij- Maiish Cnandra ('Delhi)—124; 
Dr. N. S Tibrewala and S. Panjater 
(\1dh I—123-. Dr C- S. Rao and C. K 
Rao fAP)—11 (3. M M Chowdhury and 
K. C. Bhargava (MP)—115; M- Roy and 
vr. Chatterjec rwB)—113; Dr. M. B. 
Kiior and R Hokhale (Mab. —106; R. 
' hosh and K- M Mukherjee tWB)—105; 
A D K. Singh and S. V. R. Murlhy 
MP)—92; S K. Agarwala and S. P 
Slngha tBihar)—69; P. K Nambiar and 
M J Sh:th TN)-65. 


Guru Diitt Trophy 

Inter-State Bridge Championship 

New Delhi, April, 1974 

West Bengal won the Guru Dutt 
trophy with a record tally of 175 V.P. 

Team. N Sen 'Captain), Robi Roy, 
Shantl Sen, Ashok Roy, R. Dcy and 
Gaurauga Das. 

South Zone Championship 
Tiruchi, Tamil NaJu, July 1974 

Twenty six players from all the 
southern states-except Kerala-participated 
in the tournament. 

G. S. Reddy Trophy 

B'/n/rer.?;-Punnoose’s Team. Members. 
D. Punnoose, N. K. Nachiappan, N. Rama- 
ratnara, M. R. S Manickavciu, 
N. Nagappan and M. J. Shah. 

Prince Baslat .lah Trophy 

ir/H«r/'v: Punnoose's Team. Members 
(as above' 

Progressive Event 

Technocrats Team. Members Vasu- 
devan, Prabhakar, Sri Krishnan and 
Madhava Prabhu. 

Bahga Trophs 
(Master pairs event; 

Winners R. M Kumarappan and 
N. V. M. Gani. 


BOXING 


New York, Jan. 29, 1974 


Mohammad Ali beat Joe brazier in 
’) full 12 round boxing bout, on a 
iinanimous points decision. All (32) was 
beaten by J razier on March S, 1971. 

Ali, a former world champion thus 
%\vnged his three year-old defeat at the 
lunds of Joe I’tazler 

Ali will now fight heavy weight 
c-tihmpion O. Foreman. 

AH had wrested the heavy weight 
Cl own from Soring Liston on 25 Feb. 
1964 at Miami B.'ach. Foreman, who 
beat F.'‘a/.ier won the heavyweight title 
about a 'year ago at Jamaica. 

Caracas (Venezuela) March 1974 

; Heavyweight champion George Fore¬ 
man knocks out challenger Ken Norton in 
ihe second round of a scheduled 15-round 
■'ght at the new Poliedro Arera.Kcn Norton 
has now a record of 30 victories and 
J defeats. 


Kinshasa (Zaiie), Oct. 30. 1974 

Muhammad Ali knocked out George 
1 oreman with a right to the head and 
won back the world heavyweight champion¬ 
ship to cap one of the greatest accomp¬ 
lishments ever in the world of sport. 

It came ten years after AH had first 
won the title by knocking out Sonny 
Li-ston and seven years after he had the 
title stripped from him for refusing 
induction into the military. 

Foreman seemed to be winning the 
eighth round when AH backed him into 
a corner and landed a left and right to the 
head. Foreman took the count and Ali 
had won back his title. The defeat was 
the first ever for the 25-year olo Foreman, 
and the crowd of 70,000 created a mob 
scene and went crazy. Thirty seven of 
Foreman’s previous 40 victories had been 
by knockout. 
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NUMERALS 


\rabic Numerals 

The numerals, now is everyday use, 
are called Arabic numerals, because it 
was from the Arabs that these numerals 
spread to Europe. Actually, they are 
flndian in origin and should rightly be 
called Indian numerals. Among the 
jail'hors, who were instrumental in trans- 
milling Indian mathematical knowledge 
from Arab sources to Europe, the most 
I famous is Leonard of Pisa (AD 1202). 

I 

Dther important authors were: John of 
Seville (JI351, Adelard of Bath (1142), 

I Robart of Chester ; 11421, Villedien ' 1240) 
aril! Sacrabosa ' 1242) • 

It Oman Numerals 

Romm Numerals arc those used by 
tK* ancient Romans They arc letters 
■ emverted into nnrabers l = l,V -5, X-10 
They do not follow the digital system 
f'! Arab numerals. The general rules of 
iRoman numerals arc the followihg: (1) Re- 
.•atinga letter repeals its value: XX-lO-b 
‘-20. f 2) A letter placed after one of 
1 ‘ater value adds there to- Vr-5-|-l=6. 


(3) A letter placed before another of 
greater value substacl*^ (here from:lV^5-l-^4 

(4) A dash line over a numeral multiplies 
its value by thousand-X^lOX 1000-10,000. 

Arabic and Roman Numerals 

Arabic numerals and their correspond¬ 
ing Roman numbers arc given below. 


1 1 

11 XI 

30 XXX 

300 CCC 

2 11 

12 XII 

40 XL 

400 CD 

3 III 

13 XIII 

50 L 

500 D 

4 IV 

14 XIV 

60 LX 

600 DC 

5 V 

15 XV 

70 l.XX 

700 DCC 

6 VJ 

16 XVI 

80 XXC 

800 DCCC 

7 VII 

17 XVII 

90 XC 

900 CM 

8 VIII 

18 XVIII lOOC 

1000 M 

9 IX 

19 xrx 

200 CC 

1500 MD 

10 X 

20 XX 


2000 MM 


Higher Arabic Numerals 

Some high Arabic numerals cause a 
lot of confusion, when used as words. 
The classic instance is hillion which in 
U. S. is equal to thnusund w/ZZ/Vw and in 
Britain to milUon-mitlioiu 


Figure 


U S and France UK and other 

Fnropean Countries 


India 


3 and 5 Zeros. 
I 6 „ 
i .. 7 • 


.. 15 ,. 
„ 18 » 


One Hundred Thousand 
One Million 
Ten Million 
Hundred Million 
Billion 

Trillion 

Quadrillion 

QuintilUon 


One Hundred Thousand 
One Million 
Ten Million 
Hundred Million 
Milliard: Thousand 
Million 

Billion 

Thousand Billion 
Trillion 


One Lakh 
Ten Lakhs 
One Crore 
Ten Crorcs 
Hundred 
Crores 
One Lakh 
Crore 



ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations are an accepted form of viations and handy phrases that have come 
expression in all developed languages- into English from Latin and from modem 
They save time and space. Abbreviations continental languages, especially French, 
in English may be classified into two Initialisms and Acronyms cover all those 
broad groups; (I) Latinisms and (2) Ini- abbreviations that have been formed out 
tialisms and Acronyms. of the letters of different words that 

Latinisms include all those abbre- make up a name. 

LATINISMS 

(L=Latin, Fr=Freoch, It-Italian Ger=German, Sp-=Spanish) 


Ab initio (L) From the beginning 

AD (Anno- iL) In the year of our 

Domini) Lord (after Christ) 

A.D C.(Alde de 

camp) (Fr) Assistant 

ad hoc (Ll For this, i. e, a 

specified purpose 

ad infinitum (L) To infinity, endless 

ad interim (L) In the meantime 

ad nauseum (L) To the nauseating 

point 

ad valorem {L i According to value 

a fortiori (L' With stronger 

reason 

agenda (L) Things to be done 

agent provoca¬ 
teur n-’r> A collusive agent 

employed by the 
government to pro¬ 
voke discorder 


aide 

(Fr) 

Helper, assistant 

aide memoire 

(Fr) 

Notes to aid 
memory 

a la carte 

iFr'' 

According to the 

menu, a meal of 
selected it ernes from 
the menu 

a la mode 

.Fr) 

In the' manner of 

alma mater 

(L) 

Gracious mother, 
applied to one’s old 
schooI/coUege 

alter ego 

a.m (ante 

(L) 

A second self, an 
intimate 

meridiem) 

(L) 

Before noon 

a priori 

(L) 

From cause to 
effect, deductive 
reasoning 

a propos 

(Fr) 

Referring to that 
point 

au fait 

iFr) 

Expert in anything, 
well versed 

au revoir 

.(Fr') 

Good-bye until we 
meet again 

autobahn 

i,Ger) 

A double-road 
motor highway 


bonafidc, \ 



bonahdes / 

(L) 

In good faith, good 
faith 

bete noir 

(Fr) 

A black beast, a 
bug bear, a special 
object of dislike 

boutique 

(Fr) 

A shop, a trades¬ 
man’s stock 

bon voyage 

■I’r) 

Wish a good 
journey 

c. circa 

(L) 

About or approxi¬ 
mately, usually used 
to denote dates, 

which cannot be 
precisely determined 


carte blanche (I'rl Blank cheque, 

full powers 

caveat emptor (L) Let the buyer be¬ 
ware, that is, the 
buyer takes the risk 
casus belli (L) Whatever justifies 

or involves war 

cause celebre ; Fr) A famous trial 
ceteris paribus iL) Other things rema¬ 
ining the same 

corpus delecti (L) The substance of the 

offence 

coup d’ etat (Fr) Change of goverr.- 

ment by force 
coup de grace (Fri Finising stroke 
coupde main (Fr) Sudden over¬ 
powering attack 

coup de maltrc (Fr') Master stroke 
cum grano salis (L) Liter ally .with a grain 

of salt— with some 
allowance for exag* 
geration. 

de facto (L> In fact 

de jure (L) In law 

de novo (L) Anew, afresh 

divide et impera (L) Divide and rule 
Dei gratia (D-G}(L) By the grace of God 
Dei volenti 

(D. V.) (L) God willing 
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c, g. (exempli 

gratia) (L) For example 

el Dorado (Sp) An imaginary land 

of riches 


de luxe 

(Fr) 

Sumptuous 

detente 

(Fr) 

Relaxation of 
strained relations. 

elite 

(Fr) 

Select, choice 

CD fete 

(Fr) 

In holiday spirit 

en masse 

(Fr) 

(Fr) 

In a body 

en bloc 

As one unit, whole¬ 
sale 

en passant 

(It) 

In passing 

en route 

(Fr) 

On the way 

entente cordiale (Fr) 

A cordial under¬ 
standing 

et. al. (et alibi) 

(L) 

And others 

etc. (et ceteri) 

(L) 

And others 

etc. (ct cetera) 
et scq. 

(L) 

And so forth 

(sequentia) 

(L) 

And what follows 

cx cathedra 

(L) 

From the chair of 
office, authoritati¬ 
vely 

c\ gratia 

(L) 

As an act of grace 

e-. officio 

(L) 

By virtue of one’s 
office 

cx hypothesi 

(L) 

Arising from the 
hypothesis 

c\ parte 

vL) 

One sided, without 
the other party 

ex post facto 

(L'l 

Retrospectively 

facsimile 

(L) 

A close imitation, 
a copy 

f. f. (feccrunt) 

(L) 

Folios, Cpl) 
following 

fail accompli 

(L) 

Accomplished fact 

faux Pas 

(Fr) 

False step 

festina lentc 

(L) 

Hasten gently 

'>at lux 

(L) 

Let there be light 

functus officio 

(L) 

Having no office or 
jurisdiction in the 
matter 

grand prix 

(It) 

Great prize 

honoris causa 

(L) 

As an honour 

«bid. (ibidem) 

fL) 

In the same place 

1 . e. (ide est) 

(L) 

That is 

Idem 

(L) 

The same 

in camera 

in cog. (in 

(L) 

Literally in a room, 
privately 

cognito) 

(L) 

Unknown 

in extenso 

(L) 

At full length 

■nfra dig. (infra 

dignitatem) 

(L) 

Below one’s status 

t.afra 

(L) 

Below 

M extremis 

(L) 

At the point of 
death 

|n pace 

(L) 

In peace 

'n re 

(L) 

In the matter of 

■n situ 

(L) 

In its original site or 
position 


in toto 

(L) 

Totally, 

completely 

ipso facto 

>L) 

By the fact of it 

ipsi dixit 

(L) 

He himself said 
it, a dogmatic 
pronouncement 

inter alia 

(L) 

Among other 
things 

inter se 

(L) 

Among them- 


selves 

i. q. (idem quod) (L) The same as 

laissez fairc (Fr) Let go, leave 

alone, a govern¬ 
mental policy 
which gives com¬ 
plete freedom to 
individuals in 
business. 

lingua franca (L) Common language 
loc. cit. (loco (L) At the place 
citato) quoted 

locus standi (L) Right to Interfere 
magnumSopus (L) Great work 

mala hde (L) In bad faith (the 

opposite of 
bonafide) 

mal a propos (Fr^ Ill timed 

mandamus (L) Mandatory or¬ 
der issued by 
courts to any 
authority requiting 
them to do specliic 
acts pertaining to 
their office 

modus operand! (Fr) Mode of operation 
modus Vivendi (Fr) Way of agreeing 

mutatis mutandis (L) With necessary or 
consequential 
changes 

N. B. (nota bene) (L) Note well 
nem. con.(nemine (L) No one contra- 
contradicente) dieting 
nem. diss. (L) No one dissenting 
(nemine 
dissentiente) 

non seq. (non (L) It does not follow 
sequitur) 

op. cit. (opere (L) In the work cited 
citato 'I 

noblesse oblige (Fr) Generous things 

are expected from 
men of high position 
nom de guerre (fi; An assumed name 
nom deplume (Fr) Pen name 

nee (Fr) Born «usually used 

to indicate the 
maiden name of a 
married woman) 
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obiter dictum/ 
dicta (L) 

pace (L) 


pari passu 

(L) 

oersona grata 

(L) 

persona non 

(L) 

grata 

post rcstente 

(F) 

pro forma 

(L) 


pro tanto 

(L) 

peccavi 

(L) 

per pro. (per pro- 

curat ionem) 

(L) 

par excellence 

(L) 

per annum 

(L) 

per capita* 

(L) 

per centum per 


cent) 

(L) 

per diem, per 


mensem 

(L) 

per se 

<L) 

p. m. (post 

(L) 

meridiem) 


post mortem 

(L) 

prima facie 

(L) 

pro bono publico (L) 

pro rata 

(L) 

pro tempore 

(L) 

PS. (postscript) 

(L) 

P.P.S. (post post (L) 

scriptum) 


quasi 

(L) 

quid pro quo 

(L) 


quod tide (q.v./ ^L) 
vide 

quo vadis? (L) 
repondez s*ilvous(Fr) 
plait (R. S. V. P.) 


A passing remark/ 
remarks 

By your leave, or 
with great respect 
for-generally used to 
denote disagreement 
with the views of 
reputed persons 
With equal pace, 
together 

A person acceptable 
to whom he is sent. 

Person whose status 
is not recognised, es¬ 
pecially diplomati¬ 
cally 

Letters to be kept in 
the post office until 
called for 

As a matter of form 
especially in bills and 
accounts (a proforma 
bill) 

For so much 
(See box item p. 695) 

By the agency of 
Superior e-xcelleocc 
Yearly 

Per head 

Per hundred 

Per day, per month 
By itself 
After mid day 
(Afternoon) 

After death 
On the face of it 
For the public good 
In proportion 

For the time being 
Written after 
An additional 

postscript 
Half of seemingly so 
Something done in 
return for something 
else 

Which see/see 

Whither goest thou? 
Reply, if you please 
or please answer 
(this invitation) 


R.I.P. requiesc8t~(L) 


in pace 


raison d’ etre 

(Fr) 

raison d’ etat 

(Fr) 

res judicata 

(L) 

sic. 

(L) 


sine die 

(L) 

sic passim 

(L) 

sub judicc 

(L) 


sub poena 

(L) 

sub rosa 

(L) 

sine qua non 

(L) 

sance souce 

(L) 

status quo 

(L) 

status quo ante 

(L) 

sang froid 

(L) 

supra 

(L) 

Summum bonum (L) 

sui juris 

(L) 

tete a tete 

(L) 

tour de main 

(Fr) 

intra vires 

(L) 

ultra vires 

(L) 

versus (vs) 

(L) 

via media 

(L) 

vice versa 

(L) 

videlicet (viz) 

(L) 

vis a vis 

(L) 


viva voce 

(L) 

volte face 

(L) 

vis major 

(U 


Strictly it is "per caput' (per head). See 
Modern English Usage, p. 628- 


May he Cor she) 
rest in peace 

Reason of being 
Reason of state 
A matter already 
decided 

So. (Usually in brac¬ 
kets and added to 
indicate that the 
original is being 
faithfully reproduced 
even though incorrect 
or apparently so! 

Without a day ap¬ 
pointed, indefinitely 
So throughout 

Under consideration, 
especially when a case 
is pending before a 
court. 

Under a penalty 
(usually in a sum¬ 
mons by court) 
Literally under tiie 
rose, privately 

Without which not. 
indispensable 
Without care 
Existing state oi 
condition 

The previously exist¬ 
ing state or condition 
Calmness In the face 
of danger 
Above 

The chief good 
In one’s own right 
A private, usually 
free talk 

A feat of skill 
Within one’s powers 
Beyond one’s powciv 

Against 
A middle way 
The other way round 
conversely 
Namely 

Facing one another, 
in relation to/in com¬ 
parison with other 
things 

By oral testimony. ' 
oral interview. 
Right about turn, 
change of position 
Superior power m 
law, an act of God 
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Peccavi 


‘7 have sinned" also ‘7 have Sind"—a historic pun on the word “Sinned". 
Sir Charles Napier, the representative of the Br. Government in Sind is 
reported to have used this expression to convey the news of his victory 
over the Amirs of Sind to the Governor General, Lord Ellenborouyh, on 
4th April 1843. The conquest of Sind was the meanest act of aggression 
committed by the British in India. Sir Charles himself described it as 
"a very beneficent piece of rascality." 


II 

INITIALISMS AND ACRONYMS 


These two types of abbreviations belo¬ 
ng to the same literary lineage. They arc 
derived from the letters of words occuring 
in the original names. Pure initialisms 
are formed from the first letters of the 
words that constitute the original names. 
USA (United States of America^ and 
USSR (Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
* publics), for example. These initialisms 
are generally marked by intervening full- 
stops between the letters* 

Acronyms are abbreviations formed 
out of the letters of the words constituting 
the original names but not necessarily the 
first letters, nor letters from all the words. 


AA 

Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation, Auto aircraft 

ABC 

Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 

ABM 

Anti Ballistic Missile 

AC 

Alternating Current 
(Electricty) also ante 
Christum, that is B C 
(Before Christ) in 
reckoning years t 

ACC 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

ACII 

Associate of the Char¬ 
tered Insurance Institute 
(Britain) 

ACIS 

Associate of the Char¬ 
tered Institute of 
Secretaries (Britain) 

ACTH 

Ardrenocorticotrophin, 
a hormone secreted by 
the pituitary gland 
(Synthecic substitute) 

A/c 

Account 

ADB 

Asian Development 
Bank 


The fuII-stop.s ere now being conveniently 
' omitted by writers and printers so that 
U,S.A. is now just USA and U.S.S.R. 
simply USSR. 

Some people especially in India use A.Ci. 
in the sense of after Christ, that is AD. 
A,C. in the sense of Before Christ is 
therefore likely to cause confusion. 


They are distinguished by the fact that 
these letters when put together often form 
words or at least have the semblance of 
words and arc therefore written down 
without intervening full-stops, as in 
initialisms. 

Among the initialisms and acronyms 
that have mushroomed up in recent years 
some have evolved as new words, their 
antecedents being completely forgotten. 
RADAR (Radar) for Radio Detection 
And Range and LASER (laser) for Light 
Amplification by Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation are instances in point. 


AEC 

Atomic Energy Cora 
mission (India) 

AH 

Anno Hegirae—In the 
year of the Hegira, that 
is. from the flight of 
Mohammad from Mecca 
to Medina on Sept. 13, 
A.D 622. 

AIA 

Associate of the Insti¬ 
tute of Actuaries (India) 

AlCC 

All India Congress 
Committee 

AIFl’ 

All India Football 
Federation 

AILTA 

All India Lawn Tennis 
Association 

AIM A 

All India Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association 

AIIMS 

AH India Institute of 
Medical Sciences 

AINEC 

All India Newspaper 
Editors Conference 

AITUC 

A'll India Trade Union 
Congress 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AIRF 

All India Railway- 
men's Federation 

AMI Chem E 

Associate Member of 
the Institute of Chemi¬ 
cal Engineers 
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A M C 

Army Medical Corps 

AMICE 

Associate Member of 
the Institute of Civil 
Engineers 

A Ml EE 

Associate Member of 
the Institute of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers 

A M I Mrch E 

Associate Member of 
the Institute of Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers 

ANZAC 

Australia New Zealand 
Army Crops 

ANZUS 

Australia, New Zealand 
and United States 
(Pacific Pact) 

A P 

Andhra Pradesh 

AP A 

Associated Press of 
America 

A R CA 

Associate of the Royal 
College of Arts (Britain) 

ARC M/O 

Associate of the Royal 
College of Music/ 
Organists (Britain) 

ARCS 

Associate of the Royal 
College of Science 
(Britain) 

ARIBA 

Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects (Britain) 

AR i C 

Associate of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistiy 
(Britain) 

ASCO M 

Arvi Satellite Communi¬ 
cation Project (India' 

ASEAN 

Association for South 
East!Asian Nations 

ASH 

Action on Smoking and 
Health (U S A) 

B 

British Academy/ 
Bachelor of Arts 
(Baccalaurciis Artium) 

BA 

B ARC 

Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre (India) 

BC 

Before Christ 

BD 

Bachelor of Divinity 

BD S 

Bachelor of Dental 
Surgery 

BBC 

British Broadcasting 
Corporation 

B Com/M Co3i 

Bachelor of Commerce/ 
Master of Commerce 

BCG 

Bacillus Calmette 
Guerin (an anti¬ 
tuberculosis vaccine 
developed by two 
French Doctors— 
Calmette and Guerin) 

BCL/DCL 

Bachelor of Civil Law/ 
Doctor of Civil Law 

BEL 

Bharat Electronics Ltd 


BE/ME 

Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing/Master of Engineer¬ 
ing 

BENELU X 

Belgium. Netherlands 
and Luxembourg * 

B Ed/M Ed 

Bachelor of Educations 
Master of Education 

bhp 

Brake horse power 

BIS 

British Information 
Service/Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements 

BK D 

Bharatiya Kranti Dal- 
political party (India; 

B L/L L B 

Bachelor of Law 

BM A 

British Medical 
Association 

B Mus 

Bachelor of Music 

BOAC 

British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation 

B Pharm/ M Pharm Bachelor of Pharraaev, 
Master of Pharmacy 

B S/B Sc 

Bachelor of Science 

Bt 

Baronet 

BTcch/MTech 

Bachelor of Technology 
Master of Technology 

B T U/ B Th U 

British Thermal Unit 

C 

Ln 

Celsius, Centigrade 

C A 

Chartered Accountant 

Cantab 

Of Cambridge 
( Caniahri^iensis) 

care* 

Co-operative for 
American Relief Every 
where 

CAST ASI A 

Conference on Appli¬ 
cation of Science and 
Technology (Asia) 

CB 

Companion of the Ball. 
(Britian) 

C B U 

Commander of the 
British Empire 

CB 1 

Ccntrpl Bureau of 
Investigation (India) 

c c 

Cubic centimetre 

CCI 

Cricket Club of India 
(Bombay) 

CDSO 

Companion of the 
Distinguished Service 
Order (Britain) 

CENTO 

Central Treaty Organi¬ 
sation (U S, Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan) 

cf 

Confer 

CG S 

Chief of the General 
Staff: Centimetre— 
Gramme—Second 
system 


Orisinally E stoo'1 for Europs- Latci 
when the services of C A R E were ex¬ 
tended beyond Europe, It was changeii 
to Everywhere. 
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HS 

Central Government 
Health Service (India) 

CH 

Companion of Honour 
(Britain) 

CliB 

Bachelor of Surgery 


(Chirurgiae Baccalaureus) 

ChM 

Master ef Surgery 
{Chirurgiae Magister) 

CIA 

Centra] Intelligence 
Agency (USA) 

CID 

Criminal Investigation 
Department (India) 

CInC 

Commander in Chief 

C IT U 

Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions 

cif 

Cost, Insurance, Freight 
(commercial term) 

C I E 

Companion of the 
Indian Empire 

CJ 

Chief Justice 

CMC 

Companion of (the 


order of) St. Michael 
and St. George 
. Britain) 

CMS 

Church Missionary 

Society London) 

CO 

Commanding Olllcer 

Co 

Company 

C'o 

Care of 

CORE 

Congress of Racial 
Equality (USA) 

cp 

Compare 

CPI 

Communist Party of 
India 

■ CPM 

Communist Party 
(Marxist) of India 

C PML 

Communist Party 
{Marxist-Leninist) of 
India 

CSI 

Church of South India 

CS IR 

Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 
(.India) 

CTO 

Central Telegraph 


Office 

C VO 

Commander of the 
! Royal) Victorian 
Order fBritain) 

C WPG 

Central Water and 
Power Commission 
(India) 

D 

d 

Denarius or denarii 
(penny, pence), Britain 

DA 

Dearness Allowance 

hDBE 

Dame (Commander) of 
the British Empire 
(Britain) 

DC 

Direct Current (Electri¬ 
city), District of Colum¬ 
bia (Washington D C) 


D D 

Doctor of Divinity 
(Theology) 

DDS 

Director of Dental 
Surgery 

DDT 

Dichloro diphenyl 

trichloro-cthane 

(insecticide) 

DIG 

Deputy Inspector 
General of Police 

DLO 

Dead Letter Olllcc 
(now Returned Letter 
Office) (India) 

DLltl. 

Doctor of Literature or 
Letters {Doctor Litter 
arum or Uttcraturea) 

D M K 

Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (Political 

party, Tamil Nadu) 

DN A 

Deoxyribo Nucleic Acid 
—basic element of all 
living cells 

DORA 

Defence of the Realm 
Act (Britain) 

DPI 

Director of Public 

Ins*ruction (Education) 

D Phil. 

Doctor of Philosophy 
(a general doctoral 
degree awarded in all 
subjects) 

D Sc/Sc D 

Doctor of Science 
(Scientiae doctor) 

DSO 

Distinguished Service 
Order (Britain) 

DVC 

Damodar Valley Cor¬ 
poration tlndia) 

E 

E AC SO 

East African Common 
Services Organisation, 
Nairobi 

E&OE 

Errors and Omissions 
Excepted (Commercial 
term mostly used in 
bills) 

EC A 1' E 

Economic Commission 
for Asia and the I'ar 
East 

ECE 

„ for Europe 

EC A 

„ for Africa 

ECLA 

„ for Latin America 

ECOSOC 

Economic and Social 
Council (UN) 

ECSC 

European Coal and 
Steel Community, Lux 
cnibourg 

E EC or EC M 

European Economic 

Community or 
European Common 
Markt't, Brussels 

EFT A 

European Free Trade 
Association, Geneva 

EPNS 

Electroplated Nickel 
Silver 
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ESI 

Employees' State 
Insurance 

FACT 

I'ertilizers and Chemi¬ 
cals Travancore Ltd. 

FAO 

Food & Agriculture 
Organisation 

FA TS 

Fight to Advertise 'the 
Truth about Saturates 

(USA) 

FBA 

Fellow of the British 
Academy 

FBI 

Federal Bureau of 
investigation (USA) 

FCI 

Food Corporation of 
India/Fertiliser Cor¬ 
poration of India 

FEDO 

Fact Engineering and 
Design Organisation 
(India) 

FICCl 

Federation of the 
Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 

FI A 

Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries 

FIFA 

international Federation 
of Football Associations 

FIT 

J'orest Industries 
Travancore Ltd. 

F LS 

Fellow of the Linnaean 
Society ^ 

FPS 

I'ellow of the Philolo¬ 
gical Society (Britain) 

FRAM 

Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Music 
(Britain) 

F R AS 

1 ellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 
Royal Asiatic Society 
(Britain) 

F R c p;e 

Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians 
Edinburgh (Britain) 

F R C S/E 

Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh (Britain) 

FRGS 

Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society 
(Britain) 

F R Hist. S 

J’ellow of the Royal 
Historical Society 

(Britain) 

FRH S 

I'ellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 
(Britain) 

FRIB A 

Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects 

F RS 

Fellow of the Royal 
Society (Britain) 

F RSA 

Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts(Britain) 


F R S L Fellow of the Royal 

Society of Literatuic 
(Britain) 


GATT 

General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade t 

GCM 

Greatest Common 
Measure (aritbmeiic, 

GDR 

German Democratic 
Repubiic(£ast Gerisany) 

G HQ 

General Headquarters 

G I 

Government or 
(general) issue—hence, 
common soldier 
(US Army) 

GMT 

Greenwich Mean. Time 

GO 

Government Order 

G OC 

General Officer 

Commanding 

GPO 

General Post Office 

GSO 

General Staff Officer 

H 

H 

Hydrant (connection in 
the water main to be 
opened to release watet, 
in case of fire); also 
Hydrogen 

HAL 

Hindustan Aeronautics 
Ltd. 

HCF 

Highest Common 
Factor (arithmetic) 

H E 

His (Her) Excellency 

He 

Helium 

HEC 

Heavy Engineering 
Corporation (India) 

HEL 

Heavy Electricals Ltd 

HG 

His (Her) Grace 

H H 

His (Her) Highness 

HTH 

His (Her) Imperial 
Highness 

HM 

His (Her) Majesty 

H M S 

His (Her) Majesty’s 
Service 

HMT 

Hindustan Machine 
Tools 

Hon. 

Honourable/Honorary 

HQ 

Headquarters 

hr 

Hour 

HSL 

Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

I 

I A MC 

1 

Indian Army Medical 
Corps 

I ARI 

Indian Agriculture Re¬ 
search Institute (Pusa 
Institute)New Delhi 

I AF 

Indian Air Force 

1 A EA 

International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Vienna 

I AOG 

Indian Army Ordinance 
Corps 

Indian Administrative 
Service 

IAS 
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1 A & AS 
1 AT A 
1 B M 
IBRD 

ICAO 

ICAR 

ICBM 

ICC 

I Cl 
I C MR 
ICC R 
I C F T tr 

IC W A 
JENS 
I 1' A 
1 FC 


Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service 
International Air Trans* 
port Association 
International Business 
Machines (USA) 
International Bank of 
Reconstruction and 

Development, Washing¬ 
ton D C 

International Civil 

Aviation Organisation, 
Montreal 

Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, New 
Delhi 

Inter-Continental Bal¬ 
listic Missile 
International Control 
Commission, Indo- 
China 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries (Britain) 
Indian Council of 
Medical Research 
Indian Council of Cul¬ 
tural Relations 
International Confei- 
encc of Free Trade 
Unions 

Indian Council of 
World Affairs 
Indian and Eastern 
Newspapers Society 
Indian Football 
Association 

Industrial I'inance Cor¬ 
poration. India / Inter¬ 
national Finance Cor¬ 
poration, Washington 


I FS 
IF WJ 
IFTU 
IIPA 
IISCO 
I I T 

ILO 

I M F 

INS 

INTEL 

INRI 


Indian Foreign Service 
(Diplomatic personnel) 
Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists 
International Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions 
Indian Institute of 
Public Administration 
Indian Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd. 

Indian Institute of 
Technology—Delhi, 
Kanpur, Bombay, 
Madras, Gorakhpur 
International Labour 
Organisation, Geneva 
International Monetary 
Fund, Washington 
Indian Naval Ship 
S T A T International Telecom¬ 
munication Satellite 
Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of Jews (Jesus Naza- 
renas Rex Judaeorum) 


IN R WF 

Indian National Rail¬ 
way Workers’ Feder¬ 
ation 

INTERPOL 

International Police 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade 
Union Congress 

IOC 

Indian Oil Corporation 

10 U 

1 Owe You (a simple 
form of acknowledging 
a debt) 

IPC 

Indian Penal Code 

IPS 

Indian Police Service 

IQ 

Intelligence Quotient 

IR B M 

Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missile 

1ST 

Indian Standard Time 

IS I 

Indian Standards 
Institution 

ISM A 

Indian Sugar Mills 
Association 

ITI 

Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries Ltd/Industrial 
Training Institute 

1 T O 

International Trade 
Organisation/lncomc 
Tax Officer 

ITU 

International Tele¬ 
communication Union, 
Geneva 

1 MCO 

Inter - governmental 
Maritime Consultative 
Organisation, London 

INCOSPAR 

Indian National 
Committee for Space 
Research 

ISRO 

Indian Space Research 
Organisation 

.1 

Japan Air Lines 

J A L 

JCO 

Junior Commissioned 
Officer 

J 

Justice of the Peace 

JS 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh 
(Political party, India) 

K 

K/k 

Degree Kc\v\nlKalium 
(Potassium) 

K AN U 

Kenya African National 
Union (political party 
in Kenya) 

KB 

Knight of the Bath / 
Knight Bachelor/King’s 
Bench 

KB E 

Knight Commander of 
the British Empire! 


K ost British Royal honours have three 
ades (1) Companion or Commander (2) 
Knight Commander (3) Knight Crand 
Commander. Thus, C IE, K C I £, 
G C I E. 
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K C or Q C 

King's Counsel or 
Queen's Counsel—a 
distinction conferred on 
distinguished lawyers 
in Britain. 

KCB 

Knight Commander of 
the Bath (British Royal 
Honour) 

KCIC 

Knight Commander of 
the Indian Empire (do) 

KCS I 

Knight Commander of 
the Star of India (do) 

K C M G 

Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George (do) 

KC VO 

Hnight Commander of 
the Victorian Order (do) 

K(; 

Knight of the Carter 
(considered the highest 
British Royal honour) 

K G C B 

Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath (do) 

K K K 

Ku-Klux-Klan—a secret 
anti-Negro terrorist 
society in USA 

K r 

Knight of the Thistle 
(Scotish Order)-Brit!sh 
Royal Honour 

Kt 

Knight (do) 

kw 

Kilowatt 

f *' 

LABEL 

Li 

Law Students for Buyer 
Education in Labelling 
tUSA) 

LASER 

Light Amplification by 
Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation 

LCC 

London County Council 

Lib 

Liberation; also liber 
(book) 

LI C 

Life Insurance 
Corporation of India 

Litt. D 

Doctor of Letters 

L L M/D 

Master of Law/Doctor 
of Law 

L M S 

London Missionary 
Society 

LRCP 

Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians 
(Britain) 

L R C S 

Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons 
(Britain) 

LSD 

Lysergic Acid Diethy¬ 
lamide, a drug used as 
a stimulant especially 
by the younger genera- 
tionlLibrae, solidi 
denarii (pound, shilling, 
pence) 

Lt. 

Lieutenant 

Lt. Col 

Lieutenant Colonel 


M 


M 

Monsieur (Fr) Mister 

M A 

Master of Arts (Mgis^ 
ter Artium) 

MASER 

Micro Wave Ampli¬ 
fication of Stimulated« 
Emission of Radiation 

MB 

Bachelor of Medicine 
{Medicinae Bacca- 

laureus) 

MBE 

Member of (the order 
of) the British Empire- 

MBBS 

Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery 

MC 

Military Cross—a 
British order of 
gallantry 

MCC 

Marylebone Cricket 

Club—Britain 

MD 

Doctor of Medicine 

MICE 

Member of the Instituic 
of Civil Engineers, India 

M I 

Military Intelligence, 
Britiain 

M I 5 

Cell or division in M. J. 
dealing with security and 
counter-espionage 
(Britain) 

M L A 

Member of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (Lower 
House in the States) ludia 

M LC 

Member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council (Upper 
House in the States)India 

Mile 

Mademoiselle (Pr) Mi.ss 

Miles 

Mesdemoiselles (Fr)— 
plural of Mile 

Mme 

Madame (Fr) 

Mmep 

Mesdames (Fr) plural of 
Madame 

M M TC 

Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation 
Ltd , India 

M P 

Member of Parliameni, 
Madhya Pradesh 

m p h 

Miles per hour 

M R A 

Moral Re-armament— 
an international 
movement 

MR AS 

Member of the Royal 
.Asiatic Society 

M RC P 

Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 
Britain 

MRCS 

„ College of 

Surgeons 

MRC VS 

,, College of Vete¬ 
rinary Surgeons 

M S 

Master of Surgery' 
Master of Science (USA) 

MSc 

Master of Science 

MS/MSS 

Manuscript/Manuscripts 

M VO 

Member of the (Royal) 
Victorian Order (Britain) 
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N 

N 

North 

N A !•' E N 

Near and Far East 
News Agency 

NASA 

National Aeronautics 
and Space Admioistra* 
tion Agency (USA) 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation 

NCC 

National Cadet Corps, 
India 

NCDC 

National Co-op. Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation, 
India 

N CE R T 

National Council of 
Educational Research 
& Training, India 

N CO 

Non Commissioned 
Officer 

N D A 

National Defence Aca¬ 
demy, Khadakvasla, 

India 

NDC 

National Development 
Council, India 

N E V A 

North East Frontier 
Agency, now named 
Arunachal Pradesh 

N F I R 

National Federation of 
Indian Rallwaymen 

NISI 

National Institute of 
Science of India 

N M D C 

National Mineral De¬ 
velopment Corporation 
of India 

NOW 

National Organisation 
of Women USA (a 
women's lib. organi¬ 
sation) 

NPC 

National Productivity 
Council, India 

N P 

Notary Public 

N S P C A/C 

National Society for 
the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals/ 
Children (Britain) 

NT 

New Testament 

NOT 

National Union of 
Teachers (Britain) 

N y 

New York 

O 

O 

Oxygen 

0 AS 

Organisation of Ameri¬ 
can States, Washington 
DC 

Organisation of African 
Uulty, Addis Ababa 

O A U 

O B E 

Officer of the (Order 
of} British Empire 

(British Honour) 


OC 

Officer Commanding 

OC A M 

Organisation Com¬ 

mence Africament Ma- 
lagache (Organisation 
of French-speaking 

African states)Yaounde, 
Cameroon 

OED 

Oxford English Dictio¬ 
nary or the New English 
Dictionary 

OECD 

Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic Co operation 

and Development, Paris 
(See OEEC) 

OEEC 

Organisation for Euro¬ 
pean Economic Co¬ 
operation (was re¬ 
named OECD in 

O 

r 

Open General Licence 
(Imports) 

OHMS 

On His Majesty’s 

Service 

OIL 

Oil India Ltd. 

O I G S 

On India Government 
Service 

O K 

All Correct 

O M 

Order of Merit 
(Britain) 

O N G C 

Oil & Natural Gas 

Commiss ion (Ind ia) 

OT 

Old Testament 

n 

PA 

V 

Press As.sociation/ 

Personal Assistant 

PA A 

Pan American Airways 

p c 

Per centum/postcard 

PDA 

Preventive Detention 
Act 

PEN 

Poets, Playwrights, 

Essayists, Editors and 
Novelists, '’Internatio¬ 


nal club) 

Ph. D 

Doctor of Philosophy 
(a general doctoral 
degree awarded in ail 
disciplines) 

P I N Code 

Postal Index Number 
Code (India} 

PK I 

Partai Kammunis 
Indonesia ^Communist 
Party of Indonesia) 

pi. 

Plural 

PL 480 

Public Law 480 
(Enactment in USA 
under which foreign 
aid is given) 

pm 

After Middav (after 
noon) 

PM 

Prime Minister 

P M G 

Post Master General 
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POW 

PRO 

PSP 

PTI 

PWD 


MG 


R 


R A 

RADAR 

RAF 
R and D 

RBI 
R E 

RH 
R LO 

RM A 


RMS 
RN 
RPM 
R S S 


RSFSR 


Prisoner of War 
Public Relations 
Officer 

Praja Socialist Party 
(Political party, India) 
Press Trust of India 
(News Agency) 

Public Works 
Department 

Q 


SDO 

SDR 

S E ATO 

SHAPE 

SJ 

S LFP 


Queue 

Quarter Master General 


SMASH 


R 

Recipe, (take) usually 
found in doctors’ pres¬ 
criptions 
Royal Academy 
(Britain) 

Radio Detection And 
Range 

Royal Air Force 

Research and Develop¬ 
ment 

Reserve Bank of India 
Royal Engineers 
(Britain) 

Royal Highness 
Returned Letters Office 
(See D L O) 

Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy/Royal Marine 
Artillery (Britain) 
Railway Mail Service 
Royal Navy 

Revolutions per minute 
Rashtriya Swaya Sevak 
Sangh (A paramilitary 
political party, India) 
Russian Soviet Federa¬ 
ted Socialist Republics 


S OCON Y 
S OS 

SOUP 

SP 

S PC A/C 
S PCK 

SS 

SSB 
S T C 

S U N F E D 


TA 

TB 

TELCO 


S 


S A 

Nazi Storm Troopers 
(Germany) 

T ER L S 

S ACL AN T 

Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic 

TI S CO 


Area (Attached to 
NATO) 

TM O 

SA C U E R 

Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe 

TNT 


(Attached to NATO) 

T T R (now 

SALT 

Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks 

T TE) 

T UC 

SAM 

Surface to Air Missiles 

SC 

Supreme Court 

TV A 

SC M 

Student Christian 
Movement 

TWA 


Sub Divisional Officer 
Special Drawing Rights 
(on IMF) 

South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, Bangkok 
Supreme Headquarters * 
of Allied Powers in 
Europe 

Society of Juses 
Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party (Political party, 
Sri Lanka) 

Students Mobilising 
on Automobile Safety- 
Hazards (USA) 

Standard Oil Company, 
New York 

Save our Souls (message 
of distress) 

Students Opposing Un¬ 
fair Practices in Trade 
(USA) 

Superintendent of Police 

Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to 
Animals/Childreo 

Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of Christian 
Knowledge 
SchutzstafTel (Ger.) 
Hitler's bodyguard 
Services Selection Board 
State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. 

Special United Nation's 
Fund for Economic 
Development 

T 

Travelling Allowance 
Tubercle Bacillus 
(Tuberculosis) 

Tata Engineering and 
Locomotive Company 
Ltd. 

Tbumba Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Sta¬ 
tion, Trivandrum, India 
Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd. 

Telegraphic Money 
Order 

Trinitrotoluene (an 
explosive) 

Travelling Ticket Exa¬ 
miner (India) 

Trade Union Congress 

Tennessee Valley Authc 
rity (U S A) 

Trans World Airlines 
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17 G C 

University Grants Com¬ 
mission, India 

ITK. 

United Kingdom- 
(Great Britain and N. 
Ireland) 

UNO 

United Nations Organi¬ 
sation 

UNDP 

United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Programme 

U N A E C 

United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission 

UN CIP 

United Nations Com¬ 
mission for India and 
Pakistan (on Kashmir 
question) now functus 
officio 

U N CT A D 

United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and 
Development 

U N E D A 

United Nations Econo¬ 
mic Development 
Administration 

U NEF 

United Nations Emer¬ 
gency Force 

NE S C O 

United Nations Educa* 
lional Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation 

UNI 

United News of India 
(News Agency) 

UNICEF 

United Nations 
International Children’s 
Fund. Originally estab¬ 
lished as the Inter¬ 
national Children’s 
Emergency Fund, it was 
renamed the Inter¬ 
national Children’s 

Fund later. But the old 
abbreviation still 
continues 

UN IPO M 

United Nations India 
Pakistan Observation 
Mission, now functus 
officio 

U N R R A 

United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation 
Administration 

U P 

Uttar Pradesh, India 

UP SC 

Union Public >Service 


Commission, India 

USA 

United States of 
America 

USAID 

United States Agency 
for International 
Development 

US I 

United States of 
Indonesia 


USI S 

United States Infor¬ 
mation Service 

USSR 

Union of Socialist 

Soviet Republics 

V 

VC 

Victoria Cross (British 
award); Vice Chancellor 

V D 

Venereal Diseases 

V I P 

Very Important Person 

V P P 

Value Payable by Post 

W 

WAY 

World Assembly of 
Youth 

W A AC 

Women’s Auxiliary 

Air Corps, Britain 

WE U 

Western European 
Union 

W FT U 

World Federation of 
Trade Unions 

WHO 

World Health Orga¬ 
nisation- 

WM O 

World Meteorological 
Organisation 

WRNS 

Women’s Royal Naval 
Service (Britain) 

WR AC 

Women’s Royal Army 
Corps (Britain) 

W R AF 

Women’s Royal Air 
Force 'Britain) 

W T UC 

World Trade Union 
Congress 

X 

X or Xt 

Christ 

X or Xmas 

Christmas 

Y 

Y H A 

Youth Hostels Associ¬ 
ation (Britain) 

Y MC A 

Young Men's Christian 
Association 

Y M A 

Young Men’s 
Association 

YWCA 

Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

Z 

Z A NU 

Zimbabwe African 
National Union 
(Rhodesia) 

Z A P U 

Zimbabwe African 
People’!". Union 

ZI P Code 

Zonal Improvement 
Plan Code (Postal 
arrangement USA) 
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Natural Phenomena 

1 Largest Continent:Asia—16,988,000sq. 

miles—29 5 per cent of the world’s 
total land area. 

2 Smallest Continent: Australia-2,975,000 

sq. miles—5.2 per cent of the 
world's land surface. 

3 Largest State: U S S R—8,649,550 sq. 

miles 

4 Smallest State: Vatican—108.7 acres. 

5 Largest Ocean: Pacific--64,186,300 

sq. miles 46 per cent of the world’s 
water. 

6 Smallest Ocean:Arctic Ocean 5.440,197 

sq. miles. 

7 Largest Sea: South China Sea— 

11,48,500 sq miles with an average 
depth of 4,802 feet. 

8 Largest Island: Greenland -Area 

840,000 sq. miles 

0 Largest Atoll: (.i) Water area—Kwa- 
jalein in the Marshall Islands, Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Ocean. Area of water 
(lagoon'■ -1,100 sq. miles. Length 
of Land (coral reef) surrounding 
water 176 miles. 

(ii) Land area- The atoll with the 
largest land area is Christmas Island 
in the Line Islands in Central Pacific. 
Area of land—184 sq. mile.s. 

'■0 Longest Coral Reef: Grcai Barrier 

Reef, Australia. Length - 1,260 miles. 

11 Largest Lake: Caspian Sea (USSR) 

and Ir.an) Area—143,550 sq. miles. 

12 Largest Freshwater Lake: Lake 

Superior (U S A and Canada)— 
31,820 sq. miles. 

13 1 ligirest Navigable Lake: Lago Titicaca 

tPeru-BoIivia^ at 12,506 feet above 
sea level. Area 3,200 sq, miles. 

14 Deepest Lake: Lake Baikal (USSR) 

maximum depth 6,365 /feet: that Is, 
4,872 feet below sea level. 

15 Greatest Ocean Depth: OIT the island 

of Mindanao, Philippines—37.782 
feet.* 

16 L'>ngcst Strait: Straits of Malacca 

(between Malaysia and Sumartra— 
Indonesia)—485 miles long. 

17 Broade.st Strait: Mozambique Straits 

'between Mozambique & Mada¬ 
gascar) Maximum breadth 245 miles. 

* In 1964. soundings by H. M. S. Cook off 
Mindanao, in the Philippines showed ■ 
depth of 37,782 feet. This was announced 
by the British Admiralty in Nov. 1962. 


18 Narrowest Strait: Between the Greekt*] 

mainland and the island of Euboea 
in the Aegean Sea Narrowest point 
at Chalkis—45 yds. 

19 Largest Bay: Bay of Bengal—Shorlinc 

2,250 miles. 

20 Largest Gulf: Gulf of Mexico. Shore¬ 

line—3,100 miles. 

21 Largest Archipelago: Indonesia—over 

3,000 islands. 

22 Highest Peak: Mount Everest (Nepal- 

Tibet) 29,028 feet 

23 Highest Plateau: Tibet. 

24 I.oDgest Mountain System: Andes, 

South America. 

25 Largest Peoinsula: Arabia—1,250,000 

sq. miles. 

26 Highest Volcanoes: (i) Extinct—Cerro 

Aconcagua (22,834 feet) in the 
Andes, Argentina. 

(ii) Dormant—Volcan Llullaithaco ' 
(22,058 feet), Chile, Argentina. 

(lii) Active—Volcan Guayatire 
or Gual latire (19,882 feet) in Chile 
Last eruption in 1959. 

27 Tallest Active Geyser: Giant (geyser; 

Yellowstone Park, U S A—200 feet 
high. 

28 Longest River: Ama/op, South, 

America -4,195 m iles. 

29 Greatest Flow: Amazon -average flow 

4.200,000 c.ft per second. Hood 
flow 7,000,000 cusecs (c f: per 
second). 

30 Largest River Basin: Amazon basin— 

2,720,000 sq. miles. 

31 l.argest Delta: Sunderbans (India and 

Bangladesh) formed by Ganga and 
Brahmaputra rivers—30,000 sq-. 
miles. 

32 Largest Desert: Sahara, Africa— 

3,250,000 sq. miles. 

33 Greatest Waterfall: (r) By height— 

Angel Waterfall, Venezuela (on the 
Carrao river), Total drop 3,212 
feet. Longest single drop 2,648 feet, 
(li) By volume of water—Guaira 
(Brazil Paraguay). Annual average 
flow in cubic feet per second — 
470,000 Peak flow—1,750,000 cusecs." 
Height—374 feet. 

(iii) Widest waterfall — Khooe 
Falls (Laos), width 6.7 miles. Flow 
1,500,000 c. ft. per second. Height 
50-70 feet. 


44 
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n World*fl Rainiest Spot: Cherrapunji. 
India—I month 3 to. 14 in. (Record 
in July 1861) 1 year 1041 78 in. 
(Record in Aug. 1860 to July 1861) 

3^ World’s Wettest Spot: Mt. Wailleale, 
Hawaii—annual average rain 460 in. 

36 Driest Spot: Atacama Desert, Chile— 

rainfall barely measurable. 

37 Coldest Spot: Vostok. Antarctica 

—127'’F. (Record in 1960). 

)S Hottest Spot: AI Aziziyah, Libya— 
136" F. (Record in 1922.) 

39 Northernmost Town: Ny Alesund, 
Spitsbergen, Norway. 

10 Southernmost Town: Puerto Williams. 
Chile. 

tl Highest Capital City: Lhasa, Tibet. 
12,087 feet (Technically, no longer 
a capital city since Chinese occu¬ 
pation) La Paz, Bolivia—11,916 
feet above sea-level 

42 Highest Town: Wcnchuan, Tibet — 
16,732 feet. 

13 Highest Village: Aucanquilca. in 
Andes Mountains, Chile—17,500 ft. 

It Lowest Town: Villages along the 
Dead Sea—1,269 fee* below sea 
level. 

4“' I.argest Gorge: Grand Canyon, Colo¬ 
rado river, Arizona—217 miles 
long, 4 to 13 miles wide, 1 mile 
deep. 

t Deepest Gorge* Hells Canyon, Snake 
River, Idaho 7,900 feet deep. 

37 Strongest Surface Wind; 231 mpht 
recorded in 1934 at Mount Wash¬ 
ington, New Hampshire. 

4S Greatest Tides; Bay of Fundy, Nova 
Scotia—53 feet 

4) Biggest Meteor Crater: Barrington 
Crater, Arizona, USA—4,150 feet 
diameter. 

*^0 Largest Meteorite: Recoveied from 
Hoba, near Grootfontein in South 
West Africa—Length 9 feet, bieadth 
8 feet, weight 132,000 lbs. 

51 Largest Planet: Jupiter—Polar dia¬ 
meter—82,790 miles 

^2 Smallest Planet: Mercury—diameter 
2,900 miles. 

'^3 Largest Satellite: Titan, seventh sa¬ 
tellite of Saturn—diameter 3,350 
miles. 

*4 Smallest Satellite: Deimos, outer 
moon of Mars. Diameter—5 miles. 

55 Largest Asteroid: Ceres—diameter, 
436 miles. 

*^6 Largest Constellation: Hydra (Sea 
Serpent) covering 1,302.84 sq. de¬ 
grees and containing 68 stars 
visible to the naked eye. 


57 Lightest Gas: Hydrogen. 

58 Lightest Metal: Lithium. 

59 Highest Melting Power. Tungsten 

(3.410"C). 

60 Hardest Substance: Diamond, 90 

times harder than the next hardest 
corundum. 

61 Latest Uncut Diamond: Cullinan 

diamond (over I 4 lbs), recovered 
from the Premier Mine, Pretoria 
(S. Africa) and named after the 
chairman of the mine, Thomas 
Major Cullinan 

62 Largest Cut Diamond: Star of Africa 

No. 1—set in the British Royal 
sceptre—cut from the Cullinan 
diamond with 74 facets and 530 2 
metric carats (weight). 

63 Largest Pearl: Pearl of Allah or 

Pearl of Lao Tse —91 in. long 5’ In. 
diameter and 14 lbs 1 oz weight: 
recovered from the shell of a giant 
clam from the Philippine seas. 

64 Largest Animal* niue whale Longest 

recorded length, 106 feet. Highest 
calculated weight 195 tons 

65 I,oagest Life span of animals: Giant 

tortoise 190 to 200 years. 

66 Largest Land Animal: African ele¬ 

phant -height (average) 10 feet 
6 ins- weight (average) 6 ) tons. 

67 Tallest Land Animal: Giraffe. Highest 

recorded height -19 feel j in, 
1 lighcst reeorded weight—3,800 lbs. 

68 Swiftest Bird: Spine-tailed swift. 

Highest speed recorded 106 25 
mph. 

69 Fastest Animal: Cheetah—short run 

speed 70 mph Long run speed 
(over 500 yards) 44 mph. 

70 Longest Jnmp: Kangaroo — 12 80 

metres. 

71 Largest Bird; Ostrich -Weight 13S 

kg Height 2 40 metres. Running 
speed SO km. per hour- 

72 Smallest Bird: Humming bird—wing 

span I 7 in., weight 2 grammes, 
overall length - 2 2 to 2 6 in. 

73 Longest Wing Spread: Albatross, 

wing span—3.70 metres. 

74 The Slowest Animal. Snail—0.03 

mph. 

75 Heaviest Domestic Dog: St. Bernard. 

Heaviest weight on record 295 lbs. 

76 Tallest Domestic Dug: Irish wolf 

hound—height 39? in- 

77 Smallest Domesticated Dog: Chihu 

abua—average weight, 2 to 4 lbs., 
some weigh as low as 16 0 / 

78 Fastest Dog: Persian grey-liound - 

speed up to 43 mph. 
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79 Loogcst Snake; Anaconda. Soutii 

America 37? feet. 

80 Longest Poisonous Snake: King Cobra 

or Hamadryad—18 feet 4 in. 

8t Fastest Snake; Black Mamba of 
Africa—20 mph. 

82 Biggest Leaves; The Rafia palm, a 

native of Madagascar, has the biggest 
leaf. Its mamm')th pinnate leaf is 
about 22 m. long and 12 m- wide, 
with a leaf stem 5 m. long. 

83 Biggest Flower: Ratllesia, a native 

ot the island of Java, produces the 
biggest flower. Its flcsliy red and 
dotted flower of five lobes is up to 
1.5 m in diameter. RaiTlesia is a 
parasite on the roots of tropical 
trees. Its flowers grow from under 
the bark of the host plant, like a 
bud and open out into llower. 

84 The Largest Tree: Sequoia tree named 

‘General Sheiman' in Sequoia 
National Paik, California Height-- 
272 feel 4 in Base circumference 
101 feel 'I in. BJse diameter, 
miximuni—34 feet Total volume 
4y,6f>0 cubic feet, 

85 The Oldest Jrec in the World: The 

Mein Vuch (Sleeping Moon >,sacred 
tree on Mount Ali in Central 
Taiwan, is olficially estimated to be 
4,128 years old The tree is still 
living and full of verdure. Vital 
statistics: Height 48 metres— 
CiTCunifercnce around the bust 20 
metres —around the stump 20.9 
metres -Diameter of the bust 6.37 
meties—the stump 6.66 metres 
Bulk of the tree, above the ground 
6,155 cubic metres This tree is 
older and larger than the famous 
Alishaw Sacred Tree (also in 
Taiwan) which is reputed to be 3,000 
ycajs old and dying.* 

II 

Man made Structures 

1 Tallest Building: Sears Tower, Chi¬ 

cago 1454 fcit in height with HO 
iloors. Total estimated cost—150 
million dollars Rs 112.60 crores)— 
Higher than the Empire State Build¬ 
ing ' 1250 feet) and World Trade 
Centre (1350 feet) both of which are 
in New Yoik. The final girder on 
Scars Tower was placed on 
May 5, 1973. 

2 I.argest Residential Palace: Vatican 

Palace, covering an area of 13? 

* News report, indian Express, June 
21. 1971. 


acres- It has 1400 rooms, halls 
and chapels. 

3 Largest Stadium: Strahoo Stadium in 

Prague (Czechoslovakia). Accom¬ 
modates 240,000 spectators. 

4 Tallest Tower: T. V. Transmitting ' 

Tower, 2063 feet high. North* 
Dakota. 

5 Largest Concrete Dam: Grand Coulee 

Dam on the Columbia river, 
Washington (USA)—crest length 
4173 feet, height 550 feet. 

6 Longest River Dam; Hirakud Dam 

on the Mahanadi river, Orissa, 
India. Total construction length - | 
15.8 miles. 

7 Largest Man-made Reservoir: ' Bratsk 

Lake on the Angara river, USSR 
Vol. 137.230,000 acre feet- 

8 Largest Railway Tunnel; Simplon 11 - 

tunnel linking Switzerland and 
Italy under the Alps—12 miles' 

559 yards lengtii. 

9 Largest Road Tunnel: Mt. Blanc. 

France —Italy, 7.2 miles 

10 Largest Dome: {New Architecture, 

‘Astrodome*, Harris County 
Sports Stadium in Houston, Texa.s 
Outside diameter 710 feet, inside 

diameter 642 feet. 

,, (Old architecture) Gole Gumbaz, 

Bijapur (Karnataka) India 144 ft. 
diameter. 

11 Largest Wall; Great Wall of China- 

1684 miles long. 

12 Largest Temple: Angkor Wat,.> 

Cambodia 402 acres. 

13 Largest Mosque: Jama Masjid, Delhi 

{.India). Area, 10,000 sq ft. 

11 Largest Church: Basilica of St Peter. 
Vatican, Italy. Area—18,HO sq yds. 

15 Tallest Minaret; Qutb Minai, Delhi. 

India -238 feet high. 

16 Tallest Church Spire: (i) (New 

Architecture)—Chicago Temple of 
the First Methodist Church—56S 
feet high. 

(ii) (Old Architecture,—Ulm Cathe 
dral, Germany—529 feet (highest 
point). 

17 Biggest Bell: Great Bell at Moscow, 

cast in 1733—weight 216 tons. 
Diameter 22 feet 8 in. Height more 
than 19 ft. Greatest thickness 
24 in- The bell is cracked and a 
portion weighing 11 tons broken off 

Worst Disasters 

1 Air: March 3, 1974. A Turkish’ 
D. C Jet Plane crashed near Paris, 
killing J45 people. 

July 30, 1971. The second worst 
disaster occurred neat Honshu 483 kxn 
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nor<h cast of Tokyo. A Japanese 
Boeing 111 collided with a Japanese 
lighter plane killing 162 people. 

Sea: Feb. 18, 1945. The ship Wilhelm 
GustlofT (.25,484 tons! sank off 
Danzig, killing 4120 people. 

April 15, 1912. The wreck of the 
Titanic, in North Atlantic outstrips 
all other disasters of the sea, for its 
sheer drama. The Titanic was on 
its maiden voyage. Sumptuously 
equipped. It carried a select crew 
and elite passengers. It struck a 
floating iceberg and sank killing 
1502 people. The captain and the 
officers, went down with the ship, 
to the tune of a solemn song, in 
the best romantic tradition. 

Rail: Dec, 12, 1917. A troop train 
derailed at Modanc, in France, 
killing 550 people. 

March 12, 1944. The Salerno 
disaster which occurred in 1944 is 
unique. The Modane disaster killed 
550 people, i.n one of those accidents 
which often happen on railways. 
The Salerno disaster killed 512 
people, in an accident, the sort of 
w'hich never befoie happened in 
railway history. 

The engine stalled while the train 
was in the middle of a long tunnel 
What little oxygen there was in the 
luiintl, was used up by the 
passengers, in a matter of minutes. 
Then they .started to gasp for air 


HISTORY 


like stranded lish and one by one 
died of suffocation. Help came 
too late. 

4 Earthquake: Jan. 23, 1556, in Shensi 

province, China. Lives lost estimated 
at 830,000. 

5 Volcano: May 8, 1902. The eruption 

of Mount Pelec, Martinique. West 
Indies, wiped out the City of St. 
Pierre and killed an estimated 
400,000 people. 

6 Flood: Aug-Oct., 1931. The Yangtze 

river in China, Hooded killing 
about 3,700,000. 

7 Famine: 1877 78 The famine in 

north China, look a toll of some 
5,500,000 lives. 

8 Fire: 1666 AD. The Great Fire of 

London. Though no statistics of 
death are available, the Great hire 
of London takes precedence as the 
greatest tire In recorded history. 
It raged for 5 days from Sept. 2 to 
Sept. 6. It destioycd many public 
buildings, 89 churches and over 
13,200 houses. Those rendered 
homeless numbered 200,000. 

May, 1845. The worsi lire reported 
in a single building (icciirrcd in a 
theatre at Canton, China, killing 
1670 people. 

9 Epidemic: AD. 1347-51. The Black 

Death. An epidemic of bubonic 
plague killed off an estimated 
57,W0,000 people in Europe. 


HISTORY 

I MAJOR EVENIS OF HISTORY 


3000 BC. -IOOO B.C. 

Early Kingdoms 
C. 

3000 Mcnes, the legendary founder of 
the first Egyptian dynasty, unites 
Upper and Lower Egypt into one 
kingdom. 

„ First dynasty at Ur (Sumeria). 

„ Growth of Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation-cities at Harappa and 
Mohenjadaro. 

„ Hittites, an Indo-European tribe 
establish themselves in Asia Minor. 

„ Crete, the legendary home of the 
Minotaur and the labyrinth, 
develops what is known as Early 
Minuaii Civilization. 


2980 Memphis made (he capital of 
Egypt. 

2870 Building of the City of Troy - 
Hittites in Asia Minoi. 

2850 Traditional beginnings of civilized 
life in China. 

2650 The hr.st pyiamid (the stepped 
pyramid) built in Egypt. 

2500 Sixth Dynasty in Egypt the 
collapse of the old kingdom. 

„ Dominance of the Ur dynasty 
over all Sumeria, the develop¬ 
ment of cuneiform wedge-shaped; 
Wilting, Lunar Calendar, .Sexa¬ 
gesimal system ''3f 0 degrees in a 
circle, 60 minutes in an hour, 
f>0 ‘second’ minutes in a mmutc; 
etc. 
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2370 Sargon, the King of the Akkadians^ 
(a Semitic tribe) conquers Sumeria 
and Elam and makes Agad his 
capital. 

2200 Traditional beginnings of Hsia 
dynasty in China. 

2130 Middle Kingdom in Egypt, hiero¬ 
glyphic writing, calendar year 
divided into 3 seasons of 4 months 
each—30 days for a month and 
5 extra days added to the last 
month, to make up a year. 

2000 Kingdom of Elam attacks and 
destroys the Kingdom of Ur in 
Sumeria. 

„ Growth of Cretan civilization. 
Middle Minoan period (2000— 
1580 BC) 

„ Phoenicians settle on the Syrian 
coast—Mycenae in Greece be¬ 
comes the centre of a new civili¬ 
zation. 

„ Aryan settlements in India. Vedic 
civilization takes shape: The 

composition of the Rig Veda. 

1995 Amcnemht founds the 12th dynasty 
in Egypt. 

1990 Babylonians conquer the whole of 
Mesopotamia, including Assyria 
(northern Mesopotamia) and Elaqi 
(eastern Iran). 

1800 Hammurabi, the Babylonian Em¬ 
peror, proclaims a code of laws. 

1790 Hyksos, an Asian tribe, dispossess 
the 13lh dynasty and occupies 
Egypt. 

1760 Shang dynasty begins in China. 

1595 Hittites overthrow Babylon. 

1580 Cretan civilization at its height. 

„ Jews enslaved by Egypt. 

1573 Hyksos, the shepherd Kings, driven 
out of Egypt. 

1500 1 lowering of Mycenaean civilization 
in Greece. 

1480 Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 

1400 Myccneans destroy Knossus palace 
at Crete. Decay of Cretan 

civilization. 

1380 Amanhotep (Amenophis IV) 
revolutionises religion in Egypt and 
Proclaims a new religion. 

1362 Rebellion in Egypt. Egypt loses her 
outer possessions. 

1345 19th dynasty in Egypt. Egypt re¬ 
covers her former power. 

1250 Assyrians conquer Babylon. 

1200 Philistines 'Phoenicians) from 
north Mediterranean occupy 

Palestine. 


1200 Etruscans, an Asian people settle m 
Italy. 

„ Hemeric Siege of Troy by 
Greeks (?) Downfall of the Hittiie 
Kingdom. 

1027 Chou dynasty begins in China. ' 

1013 Rise of the Israelites in Palestine. 
David (1013—973) eatablishes 
Israelite hegemony. 

1000 Egypt ceases to be a power. 

„ Epic civilization In India—compo¬ 
sition of the great epics, Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. 

„ Phoenicians develop alphabetical 
writing 

The Old Order Changeth 
(1000 B.C.~A.D.I ) 

850 Phoenicians found the city of 
Carthage on the northern coast of 
Africa. 

753 Traditional foundation of the city 
of Rome. 

745 Assyrian Empire at its height. 

621 Draco publishes Athenian laws. 

612 Ninevah, the capital of the 
Assyrian Empire destroyed by a 
combination of Babylonians, 
Scythians and Medes. 

610 Ionian (Sanskrit Yavana, Persian 
and Arabic Yunani) city states on 
the west coast of Asia Minor. 

604 A new empire in Mesopotamia. 

with Babylon as capital. 

594 Solon reforms Athenian consti¬ 
tution. 

586 Babylonians capture Jerusalem. 

560 Croesus, reputed to be the richest 
king of his times, rules Lydia 
Lydiai;s issue the earliest known 
systematic currency. 

538 Cyrus founds the Persian Empire 
and captures Babylon. 

509 Traditional foundation of the 
Roman Republic. 

490 Battle of Marathon; Athenians de¬ 
feat Persians. 

480 Battle of Thermopylae; Spartans 
under Leonidas wiped out by 
Persians: Battle ofSalamis (naval 
battle): Athenians under Themis- 

tocles rout the Persians; Death of 
Buddha in India. 4 

479 Battle of Plataea and Mycale:, 

Greek victories over Persia by 
land and sea respectively; Athe¬ 
nian supremacy in Greece begins; 
Final end of Persian threat; E)eath 
of Confucius in China 
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461 Pericles comes to power in Athens. 

431 Outbreak of Peloponnesian War 
between Athens and Sparta. 

425 Death of Herodotus. 

404 Athenians surrender to Sparta; 

Beginning of Spartan supremacy in 
Omce. 

399 Execution of Socrates. 

371 Battle of Leuctra; Thebans defeat 
Spartans and become the leaders 
of Greece—Theban hegemony. 

347 Death of Plato- 

338 Battle of Chaeronea; Philip II of 
Macedon defeats the Greek city 
states and becomes supreme In 

Greece* 

336 Alexander becomes the King of 

Macedon. 

334 Battle of Granicus; Alexander's 
first victory over the Persians, 

333 Battle of Issus; Alexander’s second 
victory over Darius of Persia. 

332 Alexander captures Tyre and 
occupies Egypt. 

^31 Battle of .\rbela (GaugamelaU 
Alexander Anally defeats Persians- 

130 Death of Darius and the end of 
Persian Empire. 

126 Battle of Hydaspes; Alexander 
defeats Porus of India and con« 
quers the Punjab- 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon; 
Ptolemy I founds dynasty in Egypt; 
Alexandria (in Egypt) becomes 
the intellectual centre of the world. 

)21 Chandragupta Maurya establishes 
the Maurya dynasty in India; 
Death of Aristotle. 

312 Selucus I founds dynasty in Asia. 

27 S Battle of Bencvcntum; Rome 
Anally defeats Pyrrhus and the 
Greek cities of southern Italy; and 
becomes undisputed master of all 
Italy- 

274 Asoka becomes Emperor of India. 

264 Beginning of the First Punic War 
between Rome and Carthage. 

241 End of the First Punic War; Sicily 
becomes the Arst province of 
Rome. 

221 Shih Huang Tih completes con¬ 
quest of all Chinese states. 

218 Beginning of the Second Punic 
War; Hanibal, the Carthaginian 
genml, attacks Rome. 

214 ^e construction of the Great 
Wall of China. 

, 213 Burning of Chinese classics- 

212 Romans capture Syracuse; Archi¬ 
medes killed. 

202 Eastern Han dynasty in China; 
Hannibal defeated by the Roman 
general, Sciplo Africanus- 


201 End of Second Punic War; Rome 
dominates western Mediterranean. 

196 Rome conquers Macedon and 
Greek city states. 

160 Judas Maccabaeus leads successful 
revolt against the Seleucid dynasty. 

149 Outbreak of Third Punic War. 

146 Romans destrov Carthage and 
make it a Roman province. 

124 Establishment of college in China 
to train civil servants. 

llO China under Emperor Wu Ti 
expands towards southeast- 

106 Marius and Sulla become Roman 
leaders. 

88 Civil war between Marius and 
Sulla begins. 

87 Marius massacres his enemies in 
Rome. 

82 Sulla proscribes his enemies in 
Rome. 

60 The formation of the First 
Triumvirate: Pompey, (Julius^ 

Caesar, Crassus. 

58 Caesar begins conquest of Gaul. 

SS Caesar’s conquest of Britain. 

53 Crassus defeated by Persians, falls 
into disgrace in Rome. 

49 Caesar crosses the Rubicon and 
challenges Pompey. 

48 Battle of Pharsalus; Caesar defeats 
Pompey. 

46 Caesar reforms the calendar, .'ater 
known as the Julian Calendar. 

44 Murder of Caesar. 

43 The formation of the Second 
Triumvirate; Antony, Octavian, 
(Augustus) Lepidus. 

42 Battle of Philippi; Antony and 
Octavian defeat Brutus and his 
associates. 

31 Battle of Actium; Octavian defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra and be¬ 
comes the master of the Roman 
Empire. 

27 Senate of Rome confers the title 
of Augustus on Octavian; Octavian 
becomes Caesar Augustus. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 

Roman Empire and Christianity 
(A. D. 1—476) 

A. D. 

6 China institutes Civil Service 
Examination. 

14 Augustus dies. 

25 Beginning of Later of Eastern 
Han dynasty m China. 

29 Crucifixion of Christ. 

63 Death of St. Paul 

64 Great Fire of Rome. 
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68 Death of Nero; End of Julio- 
Claudian line of Rotnao emperors. 

70 Emperor Titus suppresses Jewish 
revolt and destroys Jerusalem. 

70 Vesuvius volcano erupts and des¬ 
troys the famous Roman towns 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

80 Completion of the Roman 
Colosseum. 

96 Accession of Nerva, the first of 
the “Five Good Emperors.” 

97 Chinese penetrate into Persian 
Gulf. 

117 Death of Trajan and the accession 
of Hadrian; Roman Empire reaches 
its greatest extent. 

180 Death of Marcus Aurelius, last 
of the "Five Good Emperors”; 
Beginning of the decline of the 
Roman Empire. 

212 limperor Caracalla gives Roman 
citi/ensiiip to all the free citizens 
of the empire. 

220 1 Ian dvnasty ends in China; Period 
of Civil War in China begins. 

230 t'jnperor Sujin in Japan organises 
a Japanese empire. 

251 tioths de.leat and kill the Roman 
cmperoi Occius. 

284 Diocletian becomes emperor of 
Rome; persecution of Christians 
reaches its climax. 

306 Con:>ianiinc becomes emperor. 

■P.3 Ldici of Milan gives toleration to 
Cliri'Uians in the Roman empire. 

320 The Gupta dynasty rises in India. 

325 Tlic Council of Nicaea, first 
General Council of tiie Christian 
Chuich. 

378 Battle of Adrianople; Goths de¬ 
feat and kill Eastern Roman 
emperor Valens. 

395 Death of Emperor Theodosius the 
Great; 1-inal division of the 
Roman Empire into Eastern and 
Western empires. 

410 Alaric the Goth captures and de¬ 
stroys Rome. This is taken to be 
the end of the Roman Empire. 

4IS Visigoths begin conquest of Spain. 

429 Vandals begin conquest of North 
Africa, 

452 Attila invades Italy. 

4SS Rome pillaged by Vandals. 

474i Romulus Augustulus, the last 
Western Roman emperor, disposed 
by Odovnear; The end of Western 
Roman Empire. 


Rise of Islam (476—840) 

481 Clovis becomes the King of Franks 
and occupies Gaul. 

493 Theodoric founds Ostrogothic 

Kingdom in Italy. ^ 

527 Accession of the Eastern Roman 
Emperor Justinian I. 

529 Publications of the Civil Code hy 
Justinian. 

570 Birth of Mohammed 

589 Reunion of China under the Ch’en 
dynasty. 

G05 Grand Canal of China constructed 

618 Tang dynasty comes into powir 

in China. 

622 Hejira or flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina; Beginning of the 
Mohammedan era. 

632 Death of Mohammed; Accession 

of Abu Baker, the first Caliph. 

636 Muslims occupy Damascus 

638 Muslims capture Jerusalem. * 

641 Persia conquered by Muslims. 

643 Muslims occupy Alexandria. 

698 Muslims invade Carthage. 

711 Muslims spread into Spain. 

718 The greatest Muslim attack on 
Constantinople fails. 

732 Muslim advance in Spain halted 

by Charles ^iartel. 

750 Beginning of Abbas id Caliphate 

I,replacing Ommayyads) ■ 

786 Vccession of Haroun-aI-Rashid in 

Baghdad. 

800 Coronation of Charlemagne as Holy 
Roman Emperor. 

814 Death of Charlemagne and the 

division of his empire. 

827 Muslims invade Sicily. 

840 Muslims capture Bari and occupy 

Southern Italy. 

Rise of Nation States 
(840—1485) 

843 Treaty of Verdun; Final division 

of the Carolingian Empire founded 
by Pipin, King of France in A D 751; 
Beginning of France and Germany 
as separate states. 

862 Rurik founds Viking stale in 

Russia, first at Novgorod, later at 
Kiev. 

866 I'ujiwara period begins in Japan. 

868 The first printed book in China. 

893 Simeon founds first Bulgar Empire 

in Balkans. 

899 Death of Alfred the Great in 
England. 

900 Ghana in North West Africa at 
the height of its power. 
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9,2 Accession of Abder Rahman 111: 
The greatest period of the 
Ommayyad Caliphate of Cordova 
(Spain) 

955 Battle of Lechfeld; Magyars, fin¬ 
ally defeated by Otto the Great, 
settle in Hungary. 

960 Beginning of Sung dynasty in 
China. 

966 Miezko I, King of Poland, accepts 
Christianity. 

968 Fatimids begin their rule in Egypt. 

982 Norsemen discover Greenland. 

987 Hugh Capet, King of France, founds 
Capetian dynasty- 

988 Vladmir, King of Kiev, becomes 
Christian- 

993 Olof Skutkonung, King of Sweden, 
converted to Chri.stianity. 

1000 Leif Ericsson discovers North 
America. 

1016 Canute becomes King of England. 

1066 William I, Duke of Normandy, 
conquers England. 

!069 Reforms of Wang An-Shih in 
China- 

1071 Battle of Man/ikert. Seljuks de¬ 
stroy Byzantine army, 

1073 Gregory VII becomes Pope. 

1075 Seljuk Turks capture Jerusalem. 

1086 Compilation of Domesday Book m 
England. 

1095 Council of Clermont; Pope Urban 11 
preaches First Cru.-»adc 

1099 First Crusade under Godfrey of 
Bouillon takes Jerusalem. 

1135 Stephen becomes King of England; 
civil war with Matilda; anarchy 
follows- 

1143 Alfonso Heniiques becomes first 
King of Portugal. 

1144 Muslims capture Christian strong¬ 
hold of Edes>a. 

1148 Second Crusade fails to capture 
Damascus. 

1152 Accession of Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

1154 Henry of Anjou establishes the 
Plantagenet dynasty in England. 

1161 Explosives used in warfare in 
China. 

1176 Battle of Legnanoi Frederick 
Barbarossa defeated by the Lom¬ 
bard League; Italian states become 
autonomous. 

1185 Kamakura period in Japan; Epoch 
of feudalism in Japan which lasts 
until 1333. 

1189 Third Crusade under Frederick 
Barbarossa, Philip Augustus of 
France and Richard the Lion Heart 
of England. 


1191 Crusaders capture Acre. 

1192 End of the I bird Crusade without 
regaining Jerusalem 

1204 Fourth Crusade captures Ctrnstan- 
tinople. 

1206 Jeogiz Khan becomes King of the 
Mongols and overruns Central 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa; 
Spaniards win decisive victory over 
the Muslim Moors. 

121S Fourth Laleran Council; Papal 
authority reaches its zenith- Magna 
Carta in England. 

1237 Mongols invade Russia. 

1241 Mongol incursions into Central 
Europe. 

1260 Kublai Khan ruling in China. 

1284 Edward 1 of England conquers 
Wales. 

1291 The League of Urii Beginnings of 
the Swiss Confederation; Acre falls 
to Muslims; Crusades end- 

1309 Papacy moves to Avignon- Begin¬ 
ning of the Bahylonislt Captivity. 

1.^14 Battle of Bannockburn; Robert 
Bruce of Scotland defeats the 
English army. 

[336 Ashikaga period in Japan. 

1338 Beginning of Hundred Years' War 
between England and France. 

1346 Battle of Crecy; English victory 
over French and Scot’s. 

1348 Black Death reaches Europe. 

1356 Battle of Poitiers; Black Prince of 
England defeats the i Veneb. 

1360 Peace of Bretigny; Edward III of 
England gains territories in I'rancc. 

1362 English made the official language 
in England. 

1363 Timur (Tamerlane) begins his career 
of conquest in Asia. 

1368 Ming dynasty in China. 

1377 Pope returns to Rome; End of 
iiabylonish Captivity. 

1381 Peasants Revolt in England. 

1398 Timur invades North India. 

1415 Battle of Agincourt; Henry V of 
England gains a decisive victory 
over France. 

1429 Joan of Arc leads the French army 
and takes Orleans. 

1431 Joan of Arc burnt at stake as a 
witch. 

1438 Albert I establishes the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

1453 Turks capture Constantinople and 
ends the Byzantine or the Eastern 
Roman empire; End of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War. 
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1455 I'irst battle of St. Albans; 
Beginning of Wars of the Roses In 
England. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 
with Isabella of Castile and the 
formation of the modern kingdom 
of Spain. 

1485 Battle of Bosworth Field’ Beginning 
of Tudor period in England. 

Colonisation 

(1485—1787) 

1488 Bartholomew Diaz rounds Cape of 
Good Hope. 

1492 Christopher. Columbus discovers 
the West Indies; Spain captures the 
last Muslim stronghold in Europe. 

1497 John Cabot discovers Newfound¬ 
land. 

1498 Vasco da Gama reaches Calicut by 
sea. 

1499 Amerigo Vespucci charts part of the 
South American co.'rst. 

1500 Pedro Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1517 Martin Luther begins Reformation; 
Turks conquer Egypt. 

1520 Suleiman the Magnificent becomes 
sultan of Turkey; Turkish power at 
its height. 

1521 Cortes conquers Mexico; Turks 
capture Belgrade. 

1523 Swedes expel Danish overlords 
and elect their own king. 

1526 Battle of Panipat; Babar founds 
Mogul Empire. 

1532 I'raucisco Pi/arro conquers Peru. 

1533 Ivan IV (the Terrible) becomes 
Czar of Russia. 

1534 Act of Supremacy; Henry VIII 
assumes control over English 
Church. 

1542 First Portuguese sailors reach 
Japan. 

1545 Opening of the Council of Trent. 

1550 Akbar becomes Mogul Emperor. 

1557 Macao becomes permanent Portu¬ 
guese port in China. 

1558 Elizabeth I becomes Queen of 
England. 

1577 Drake begins voyage round the 
world returning by 1580. 

1579 Union of Utrecht; Formation of 
the modern Dutch state- 

1582 Pope Gregory XIII introduces 
(New style) Gregorian Calendar. 

1385 Hideyoshi, dictator of Japan, uni¬ 
fies the country. 

1588 English defeat the Spanish Armada. 


1598 Edict of Nantes; French Prote¬ 
stants given liberty of worship; Ena 
of French Wars of Religion. 

1600 English East India Companv 
formed. 

1602 Dutch East India Company, 
founded. 

1603 Union of English and Scottish 
Crowns; James VI of Scotland 
becomes James I of Britain. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot. 

1611 Publication of the Authorised Ver 
slon of the English Bible. 

1613 Michael Romanov becomes Czar 
of Russia and establishes the 
Romanov dynasty. 

1620 Pilgrim Fathers settle In New 
Ei^land. 

1624 Richelieu becomes Chief Minister 
in France. 

1628 Petition of Rights in England. 

1636 Japanese forbidden to go abroad. 

1641 Japanese exclude all foreigner; 
from Japan, except small Dutch 
trading ships. 

1642 Outbreak of English Civil War 
between Royalists and Cavaliers 

1644 Ch'ing dynasty (Manchu) in China 

1649 Charles T of England executed 
Cromwell becomes Protector ol 
England. 

1652 Dutch establish Cape Colony. 

1660 Restoration of monarchy in 
Britain; Charles 11 founds thi 
Royal Society. 

1661 Mazarin who succeeded Richelici 
as the Chief Minister of Franci 
dies; Louis XIV takes over ths 
government in person. 

1665 Great Plague of London 

1666 Great Fire of London. 

1688 Glorious Revolution in England 
James II abdirates the BritisI 
throne. 

1689 Bill of Rights in England. 

1694 Founding of the Bank of England 

1696 Peter the Great becomes Czar ol 
Russia- 

1701 War of Spanish Succession begins 
Duke of Marlborough leads tht 
English army on the continent. 

1704 Marlborough wins the Battle o 
Blenheim. 

1721 Robert Walpole becomes the firs 
Prime Minister of England. 

1739 Nadir Shah of Persia sacks Delhi 
War of Jenkins’ Ear begin 
between Spain and Britain. 

1740 Frederick the Great become* 
King of Prussia; Maria Theres: 
succeeds to AustrlUn throne 
Beginning of the War of Austriai 
Succession. 
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!:5i Clive takes and holds Arcot in 
India and checks French advance; 
Chinese conquest of Tibet 

1756 Seven Years War begins- 

1757 Clive conquers Bengal- 

1760 Battle of Wandiwash; The English 
defeat the French in India- 

1762 Catherine II becomes Czarina in 
Russia. 

1770 James Cook discovers New South 
Wales. 

1773 “Boston Tea Party.” 

1776 American Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

1787 The drafting of the American 
Constitution. 

France (1787-1815) 

1789 French Revolution begins; Storm¬ 
ing of the Bastille (July 14); 
Washington becomes the tirst 
President of USA. 

1792 France becomes a Republic. 

1793 Louis XVI beheaded. 

1794 Fall of Robespierre in France. 

1795 Napoleon Bonaparte disperses 
Paris mob. (Oct. 5). 

1796 First Italian campaign of 
Bonaparte. 

1798 Battle of the Nile. 

1804 Bonaparte becomes Emperor. 

1805 Battle of Trafalgar and Nelson's 
death; Battle of Austerlitz. (Dec. 2) 

1807 Napoleon controls all Europe; 
Slave trade abolished in British 
Empire. 

1808 Peninsular War begins. 

1812 Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. 

British Empire (1815-1914) 

181S Battle of Waterloo; Napoleon sent 
to St. Helena. 

1823 President of USA announces 
“Monroe Doctrine.” 

1831 First Reform Bill in England. 

1833 First British Factory Act. 

1837 Queen Victoria succeeds to ihe 
English throne. 

1840 Introduction of the penny postage 
ia England. 

1846 Repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
resignation of Peel. 

1848 Louis Philippe of France abdi¬ 
cates- Second French Republic 
proclaimed; Marx and Engels 
publish the Communist Manifesto: 
Gold discovered in California. 

1849 Britain annexes the Punjab. 


1851 Submarine telegrapii cable between 
Dover and Calais; Discovery of 
gold in Australia. 

1852 Napoleon 111 becomes Emperor of 
France. 

1853 Commander Perry lands in Japan. 

1854 Crimean War. 

1856 Livingstone completes journey 
across Africa. 

1857 First War of Indian Independence- 

1858 British Crown assumes Government 
of India. 

1861 Abraham Lincoln becomes Presi¬ 
dent of United States; American 

» Civil War. 

1862 Bismark becomes the Chief Minis¬ 
ter in Prussia. 

1865 Assassination of Lincoln: abolition 
of slavery in USA. 

1867 Dominion of Canada established: 
Russia sells Alaska to America; 
Second Parliamentary Reform Bill 
in England. 

1868 Shogunate abolished in Japan: 
Meiji period of rapid westernisa¬ 
tion under Imperial leadership 
begins- 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal. 

1870 Promulgation of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

1871 I'ranco-Prussian War; Defeat of 
France by Prussia; Trade Unions 
in Britain legalised. 

1874 Disraeli succeeds Gladstone as 
Prime Minister- 

1875 England purchases Suez Canal 
sl!l31*€*S 

1878 Second War with Afghanistan 
ended. 

1884 Third Parliamentary Reform Bill 
in England. 

1886 Britain annexes Upper Burma; 
Completion of Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Discovery of gold in 
Transvaal. 

1894 Japan declares war against China. 

1895 Japan occupies Formosa and Korea 
in China; Roentgen discovers X-rays; 
Freud publishes his first work on 
psycho-analysis. 

1899 Boer War begins. 

1900 Australian Commonwealth pro¬ 
claimed. 

1902 End ot the Boer War. 

1904 Russo-Japanese War begins. 

1905 Rasso-Japanese War ends by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth; Norway 
separates from Sweden. 

1906 First Parliament in Russia. 

1907 New Zealand becomes a Dominion. 

1909 Union of South Africa formed. 
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1911 Chinese Revolution; Amundsen 
reaches South Pole (Dec. 14). 

1912 China becomes a Republic under 
Sun yat Sen: The Titanic disaster. 

World Wars 1914-1945 

1914 Archduke l-'rancis Ferdinand of 

Austria assassinated at Sarajevo 
(June 28). Serbia suspected of 
complicity. Austria declares war on 
Serbia (July 28). The beginning of 
the 1st World War. Germany de¬ 
clares war on Russia (Aug. 1), on 
France (Aug. 3) and invades Belgium, 
(Aug. 3). England declares war on 
Germany (Aug. 4). Austria declares 
war on Russia (Aug. 6). Japan de¬ 

clares war on Germany (Aug.23). 

„ Battle of the Marne between 
France and Germany (Sep. 6-10). 
c;erraan advance halted. 

„ Russia declares war on Turkey 
(Nov. 2); England and France 

follow suit (Nov. 

1915 Germans start air attacks and 
submarine blockade against Britain 

-Germans sink American ship, 
Lu.sitai]ia (May 7). 

1916 Battle of Verdun (Feb. 21-July 11). 

France stops German advance- 
Battle of Tannenburg (Aug. 25). 
Russian armies humbled by 

Germany. Battle of Jutland 

(May 31). Britain breaks German 
naval strength. Battle of Somme 
(.July 1 —Nov. 18). I'rance keeps 

her lines against Germany. Lloyd 
George. Premier, forms war cabi¬ 
net in Britain. Germans advance 
on the Eastern front. Vilna falls 
(Sept. 18). 

„ Rasputin, the rascal Russian 

monk, assas.sinated by Prince Felix 
Yurupoo (Dec. 30). 

1917 Russian troops mutiny in Petro- 

grad (March 10). Provisional 
government formed in Russia— 
Tsar Nicholas If. abdicates 
(March IS). USA declares war on 
Germany (April 6). Bolshevik 
Revolution begins in Russia 

(Nov. 6). Armistice concluded 

between the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment in Russia and Germany 
(Dec. 5). 

1918 Treaty of Brest-Litvosk between 
Germany and Bolshevik Russia 
(March 3), 

„ British capture Jerusalem (Dec. 8). 
Tsar, Tsarina and children exe¬ 
cuted at Ekateringburg. 


„ Revolution breaks out in Germany. 
Emperor William II abdicates. 
German Republic proclaimed 
(Nov. 9). 

1919 Peace conference opens at Paris 
(Jan. 18). Benito Mussolini founds 
Italian Fascist Party. Jallianwalla 
massacre in India (April . 13>. 
Treaty of Versailles signed 
(June 28). 

1920 First meeting of the League of 
Nations. 

1921 Formation of the Irish Free State 

1922 Mussolini marches on Rome and 
the Fascist Party takes over the 
Government of Italy. 

1923 Turkish Republic proclaimed undci 
Kemal Pasha. 

1924 The first Labour Ministry in 
Britain under MacDonald: 
Greece becomes a Republic, 
Lenin dies (Jan. 21,. 

1927 Col. Lindberg flies across Atlantic. 

1928 Capt. Kingsford Smith flies acros'- 
Pacific. 

1929 Wall Street Crash The beginning 
of the great Depression. King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan abdicates. 

1933 Hitler appointed Chancellor by 
Hindenburg German Reichstag 
set on fire (Feb. 27). 

1934 Austrain Chancellor, Dollfuss 
murdered (Jul. 25); Hindenburg 
dies and Hitler becomes dictator. 

1935 Italy opens war against Ethiopia. 

1936 Italians occupy Addis Ababa' 
Civil War breaks out in Spain; King 
Edward VIII of England abdicates^ 
Duke of York succeeds King Edward 
as King George VJ. 

1938 Munich Agrecm'’nt oetween Cham¬ 
berlain (England;, Daladier (France), 
Hitler (Germany) and Mussolini 
(Italy). 

1939 General Franco estaclishes dicta¬ 
torship in Spain (Feb).: Germans 
invade Poland; Germans and 
Russians partition Poland: Second 
World War opens (Sept.). 

1940 Germany invades Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg; British evacuation 
from Dunkirk; Germans occupy 
Paris; Russians occupy Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia; France 
surrenders to Germany (June). 

1941 Germany attacks Russia (June); 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
(Nov. 7); Japanese occupy Malaya, 
Phihppines and Sarawak. 
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1942 lapanese navy defeated by U S 
fleets o<r a Midway Island (June); 
Battle of El Alameia (October 23) 
in which the Allies rout German 
forces; The Germans retreat. 

1943 Axis Powers—Germany, Italy and 
Japan in retreat ail over the war 
zones; Mussolini resigns; Italian 
Fascist Party is dissolved; Chur* 
chill, Roosevelt and Stalin, leaders 
of the victorious Allies meet at 
Teheran. 

1944 Allies enter Rome; Allies liberate 
France, Belgium, Holland and 
Bulgaria. 

1915 Americans invade Okinawa; 
Japanese Cabinet resigns; Atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
(Aug 6j; The second atom bomb 
falls on Nagasaki (Aug. 9); Japan 
surrenders to U S; German 
armies surrender (May 8); Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt dies (April 12;; 
Mussolini and his mistress are shot 
by Italian partisans (April 28)- 
Hitler and his mistress Eva Brown 
commit suicide t April 30 1 ' 
The end of S*cond World War; 
The U N Charter signed at 
San Francisco (June 26;; Labour 
Party wins British General Elections 
(July 26); Trial of major war crimi¬ 
nals open at Nuremberg (Nov 20). 

New States (1945-1970) 

1946 Trygve Lie elected the first Secre¬ 
tary General of UNO.; Formal 
winding up of the League of 
Nations; Nuremberg sentences on 
Nazis executed; Goering commits 
suicide; the first General Assembly 
of UN opens in New York (Oct. 
23). 

1947 Indonesia becomes free: India and 

Pakistan assume Dominion Status 
(Aug. 15): The partition 

of Palestine between the Jews and 
Arabs approved by the UN 
Committee on Palestine; King 
Michael of Rumania abdicates; 
Rumania becomes a Republic. 

1948 Burma becomes a Republic; 
Oandhiji assassinated (Jan. 30). 
Ceylon becomes independent; 
OEEC (new OECD) established; 
C. Rajagopalachari succeeds 
Mountbatten as the Governor 
General of India; Jew.s proclaim 
the new State of Israel in 
Palestine. 

1949 General Mao-Tse-Tung proclaims 
the People's Republic of China; 


Chinese Nationalist Government 
leaves the mainland and sets up 
beaduuarters in Formosa; United 
States of Indonesia comes into 
being. 

1950 Dr. Rajendra Prasad elected the 
first President of India; The 
proclamation of the Republic of 
India (Jan. 26); The Korean War 
opens; King Gustav V of Sweden 
dies; George Bernard Shaw dies 
aged 94 (Nov. 2). 

1951 King Abdulla of Jordan is a$sa.ssi- 
nated; Libya becomes indepen¬ 
dent. 

1952 King George VI of Great Britain 
dies and i.s succeeded by his 
daughter Elizabeth Ii; Olympic 
Games open at Helsinki (July 1). 

1953 Stalin dies aged 74 (March (>); 
Dag Hammarskjold elected Secre¬ 
tary General of the UN; Hillary 
and Tensing coruiucr Everest 
(March 29'; Korean armistice 
signed. 

1954 Formation of the i edcratlon to 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland; Trench 
settlements in India puss under 
Indian control. 

195^, Marshal Bulganin succeeds Malen¬ 
kov as Chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers; Churchill 
resigns Prime Ministership and is 
succeeded by Anthony Eden; Afro- 
Asian Conference ut Bandung; 
Dr. Albert Einstein dies (Apiil 18); 
Western Euiopean Union fWEU) 
comes Into being. 

1956 Sudan becomes an independent 
Republic; Pakistan proclaims itself 
an Islamic Republic; France leaves 
indo-China; Col. Nasser becomes 
President of Egypt; Nationalisation 
of Suez Canal by President 
Nasser; Revolt in Hungary against 
Communist regime; Russia sends 
troops to Hungary to quell the 
revolt. 

1957 Saar added to tlie German Fede¬ 
ral Republic; Polish Communist 
Party under Gomulka comes into 
power in Poland: Ghana becomes 
independent; ECM and EURA- 
TOM come into being; Tunisia 
becomes a republic; First earth 
satellite launched by Russia. 

1958 Inauguration of West Indian 
Federation; Tie first American 
Earth satellite Explorer I launched; 
King Taizal of Iraq assassinated; 
Iraq becomes a republic; French 
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Guinea becomes an indepeodent 
republic. 

1959 Batista Government in Cuba over¬ 
thrown by Fidel Castrol Alaska be¬ 
comes the 49th State of USA; 
Inauguration of the Fifth French 
Republic under De Gaulle; Chinese 
occupy Tibet; Dalai Lama flees to 
India; Iraq withdraws from 
Baghdad Pact; Baghdad Pact 
renamed Central Treaty Organi¬ 
sation (CENTO); Bandaranalke, 
Prime Minister of Ceylon assassi¬ 
nated; Archbishop Makarios 
elected first President of Cyprus. 

1960 Republic of Cameroon (formerly 
French Cameroons) becomes an 
independent State; Republic of 
Togo (formerly Togoland) comes 
into existence; Madagascar 
becomes an independent State; 
Belgian Congo becomes a 
republic; Ghana proclaimed a 
republic; Somali Republic comes 
into existence, merging the British 
Somaliland; and Italian Somali¬ 
land; Congo (Brazzaville), Chad 
and Central African republics 
become Independent; Cyprus 
becomes an independent republic; 
Olympic Games open in Rome 
(Aug.); Nigeria becomes an inde¬ 
pendent republic in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

1961 Rwanda and Urundi in Africa 
become republics; The Khh Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers Con¬ 
ference opens in London; Sierra 
Leone becomes Independent; South 
Africa becomes a republic and 
withdraws from the commonwealth; 
N. Cameroons become part of 
Nigeria; Conference of nonaiigned 
nations at Belgrade; Syria secedes 
from the United Arab Republic: 
S. Cameroons gain independence; 
Tanganyika becomes independent 
soveieign State within the (Com¬ 
monwealth; India annexes the 
Portuguese enclaves Goa, Diu and 
Daman. 

1962 Or^nisatlon of American States 
decides to expel Cuba; General 
Ne Win seizes power in Burma; 
China begins attack on India's 
northern fronder (Sept. 19): 
Chinese attack Indian outpost at 
Dbola (Oct. 16); Chinese open 
massive campaign NEFA and 
Ladakh; China captures Taw- 
ang; Krushchev agrees to disman¬ 
tle Russian missile bases in Cuba; 
China captures Walong (Nov. 18,); 


China occupies Bomdilla (Nov. 19); 
China declares unilateral cease¬ 
fire (Nov. 21); U. Thant elected 
Secretary General of United 
Nations (Nov. 30). 

1963 China and Pakistan sign frontier | 
treaty; Egypt. Syria and Iraq 
form Arab Federation; Malaya, 
Singapore and South Borneo 
form Malaysian federation; The 
assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy in Dallas (Texas— 
Nov. 22); Zanzibar becomes 
independent. 

1964 Agreement signed between Tanga¬ 
nyika and Zanzibar forming a 
new State, Tanzania; Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India 
dies (May 27;; Lai Bahadur Shastri 
becomes the Prime Minister of 
India; Malta becomes independent; 
Russian Premeir K rushchev 
ousted; Alexei Kosygin becomes 
Premier and Leonid Brezhnev 
becomes Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party; Olympiad at Tokyo 
(Oct) 

1965 Field Marshal Ayub Khan is elec¬ 
ted Piesident of Pakistan; Indo¬ 
nesia withdraws from UN (Jan. 5); 
Sir Winston Churchill is dead 
(Jan. 24). Dr- Albert Schweitzci 
is dead (Aug. IS); Rhodesia seizes 
independence; Mobutu takes over 
in a bloodless coup in the Congo; 
Soviet President Anastas Mikoyan 
steps down; Nikolai Podgorny be¬ 
comes the new Soviet President- 

1966 Army takes over the Government 
of Ghana deposes President 
Nkrumah; Sukarno hands over 
power to Army Chief Suharto 
(Mar. 12); Guyana (Guiana) 
becomes independent; South 
Africa’s Prime Minister Dr. Ver- 
woerd assassinated. 

1967 India signs International Space 
Treaty in Moscow; Gen. Suharto 
becomes President of Indonesia; 
Konrad Adenauer, former West 
German Chancellor dies; Nasser 
blocks Gulf of Aquaba, Israel's 
vital sea outlet; UAR Forces fire 
on Israeli patrol near Gaza; The 
province of Eastern Nigeria 
secedes from the Federation and 
forms the independent republic of 
Biafra; Jordanian troops fire at 
Israeli units in Jerusalem; Israel 
strikes a pre-dawn blow on UAR, 
Syria and Jordan, crippling all 
efforts at defence; Israel captures 
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Gaza, Sinai area and also Jeru* 
Salem and claims complete victory 
over Arabs; Fighting ends in ’Suez 
Canal area with acceptance of 
cease-fire; Russia celebrates the 
SOth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution; Britain devalues the 
pound sterling; Ceylon devalues 
the rupee. 

1968 South Pacific Island of Nauru, 
becomes an independent republic. 
Three-men arbitration commission 
awarded about 300 sg- m. of the 
Rann of Cutch to Pakistan, the re¬ 
maining 3,200 sg. m. came to India; 
Mauritius becomes an independent 
State; Martin Luther King ass¬ 
assinated (Mar. S); The Soviet 
Union and Warsaw Pact Count¬ 
ries’ forces invade Czechoslavakia; 
Swaziland becomes independent; 

The 19th Olympic Games open 
in Mexico i.Oct. 9); Equatorial 
Guinea becomes independent. 

19^9 Mrs. Golda Meir is sworn in as 
the Prime Minister of Israel; 
President Ayub Khan steps down 
and hands over power to the Army 
Commander Gen. Agba Mohammed 
Yahya Khan; Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower (78), former US President 
and Supreme Commander in World 
War 11 dies (Mar. 28); American 
astronauts Neil Armstrong and 
Edwin Aldrin set foot on the 

^ Moon (Jul. 21); The French franc 
is devalued by nearly 12.S per 
cent; A1 Aqsa in Jerusalem, the 
third holiest shrine of Islam is 
partially destroyed by fire; 
President Dr. Ho Chi Minh (79), 
the Father of North Vietnam 
passes away (Sept. 4); Willy 

II IMPORTANT 

V Abdul Abbas (c. AD 749) Founder of 
the Abbasid dynasty in Persia. He 
overthrew the Omayyad Caliphs- 

Abdul Fazl (lSSl-1602} Indo-Persian 
writer, Aini Akbari, Akbarnama. 

Abu Bakr (c. 573-634) First Caliph 

(successor) after Mahammad. 

Adenauf, Dr. Konrad (1876-1967) Leader 
of the Christian Democratic Party In 
W. Germany. Chancellor 1949—53. 

/Aeschylus (S2S-456 BC) Athenian drama¬ 
tist, Prometheus Bound, Promethus the 
Firegiver, Promethus Unbound, 
Oresteia etc. 

Aesop (c. 620 -560 BC) Greek fabulist, 
Aesop's Fables. 


Brandit, the Social Democrat candi¬ 
date is elected Chancellor of West 
Germany; The West German 
Government decides to revalue 
the Deutschemark upward to 3.66 
marks to a dollar. 

1970 The 30-month fighting for a 
separate Biafra from Nigeria 
Collapses after the surrender of 
secessionist leaders; Bertrand 
Russel (97), great philosopher 
passes away (Feb. 3); Haryana 
decides to end prohibition in the 
entire State except Mohindergarh 
from April 1, 1970; Meghalaya a 
newly-formed autonomous Hill 
State, within the State of Assam 
is inaugurated by Mrs Gandhi 
(Apr. 2); Former Portuguese dic¬ 
tator Antonio Salazar (81), passes 
away (July 27): Lok Sabha passes 
24th Constitution Amendment Bill 
to abolish the privy purses and 
privileges of former rulers; Presi¬ 
dent Gama] Abdel Nasser (52) 
dies of heart attack (Sept. 29); 
Charles de Gaulle (79), former 
President of France dies (Nov. 
10): More than a million people 
killed when a tidal wave smashes 
into offshore islands of East 
Pakistan; Defence Minister Hafez 
Assad seizes power in Syria 
(Nov. 14); Lunokhad I, automatic 
vehicle, successfully landed on 
Moon by the Russians (Nov. 17); 
Dr. C. V. Raman (82), Nobel 
Prize winner and the doyen of 
Indian Science, dies of a heart 
attack (Nov. 21); Awami League 
headed by Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man gets absolute majority in 
Pakistan’s first general election. 

PEOPLE 

Aga Khan, Sir Mubammed Shah. H. H 
(1887-1957) Head of the Khoja 
Muslims, millionaire and international 
figure. 

Akbar, the Great (1542-1605) The greatest 
of the Moghal Emperors in India. 
Akhnatoa (Amenophis IV) Pharaoh of 
Egypt (c. 1354 BC). Reformed Egyptian 
religion to centre round one God, 
Aton the Sun. 

A1 Beruni (973-1045) Afghan scholar and 
historian, translated many Sanskrit 
books into Arabic. Kitb-ul-Hind. 
Alaric (c. AD 376-410) The leader of the 
Visigoths, who plundered South Europe 
and captured Rome. 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88) American 
novelist. Little Women 
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Alexander, the Great (356-323 BC) King 
of Maccdon, son of Philip- Destroyed 
the Persian Empire. One of the greatest 
commanders the world has ever seen. 

Alexander II. (1818-1881) Russian Tsar, 
who cmanicapated 23 millions of serfs 
(1861). Assassinated by Nihilists. 

All (c. 600 -661) Fourth Caliph. 

Amariika (AD 7th cent.) Sanskrit poet, 
Amanika Sataka (100 stanzas of 
Amaruka) 

Amhedkar, Dr. Bhimrao Ramji (1893- 
1956) A scheduled caste leader, 
scholar, jurist, law minister of the 
Government of India (1947—51); One 
of the prime architects of the Indian 
Constitution. 

Amenophis IK (c. 1300 BC) Egyptian 
Pharaoh, builder of Luxor and its 
famous sculptures. 

Amundsen, Captain Raold 11872-1928) 
Norwegian Explorer, the first to reach 
the South Polet.Dec. 14, 1911) 

Anacrcin (c. 450-475 BC> Famous Greek 
lyric poet 

Andrea del Sarto (1487 1531) Known In 
his time as (he faultless painter, he is 
one of the greatest Italian painters. 

Anderson, Mans Christian (1805 75) Danish 
story teller. Amlerson’s Talcs. 

Annie Basant, Mrs. (184o 1933) Irish lady, 
one of the leadeis of the Home Rule 
Movement in India. Founder of Theo- 
sophical Society in India. 

Antony, Marcus or Mark Antony (c. 83- 
30BCi Roman politician, friend of 
Julius Caesar, one of the triumvirate in 
Rome. He allied himself with Cleo¬ 
patra, Queen of Egypt and challen¬ 
ged Octavian. He died defeated and 
disgraced. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas (c. 1225-1274) Italian 
philosopher and theologian, Summa 
Tlieoloffica, Summa Contra Gentiles. 

Ardashir I (c. aD 240) Founder of the 
Sassanid Empire in Persia. 

Aristophanes (c 444 c- 335 BC) Athenian 
satirist and comic poet. Lysistrata, 
Birds, Peace, Acharnians etc. 

Aristotle (334-322 BC) Greek Philosopher. 
Rhe! 't ics, Politics, Natural History, 
Poetics. 

Arnold, Mathew (1822 88) Eoglish poet 
and critic. Scholar Gypsy, Forsaken 
Merman (Poetry), Fssays in Criticism 
(Prose). 

Astor, John Jacob, (1763-1848) A native 
of Heidelberg, he emigrated to USA 
and built up a fortune. Founder of 
the House of Astor. 


Astor, Nancy Witcher, Viscountess 
(1879 -1964) American born British 
lady, the first woman member of 
parliament, 

Asoka, the Great (273-232 BC). The great¬ 
est of the Mauryan Emperors 

Asvagosha (AD 1st cent) Sanskrit poet. 
Buddhacharita {Story of Buddha). 

Ataturk, Kemal (Mustafa Kemal Pasha) 
(1881-1938). The father of modern 
Turkey and President (1923 38). 

Attila (406-453) Hun leader, who ravaged 
and despoiled Europe. 

Attlee, Clement R, (1883-1967)- Labour 
Party leader and Prime Minister of 
Britain (1945—1951). India gained 
freedom during his premiership, 

Austicn Baron (1866-1941) British auto¬ 
mobile magnate, maker of the famous 
Austen cars, pioneer of small car 
manufacture 

Austen, Jane (1775 1817) English novelist. 
Emma, Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield 
Park etc. 

Augustus, (Octavius) (63 BC-AD 14) 
The first Roman Emperor, nephew 
of Julius Caesar, under whom Rome 
enjoyed the golden years of her 
history. 

Aurangzeh (1618-1707) The last of the 
Great Mughals of India. The 
Mughal Empire disintegrated after his 
death. 

Aurobindo Ghosc, Sri (1872-1S50) A 
gifted Bengali scholar, and a fire¬ 
brand opposed to British rule in his 
younger days. Later, he became a 
sanyasln and established an ‘ashram' 
in Pondicherry. 

Ayub Khan, Field Marshal (1907-1974). 
Pakistan General, who took over the 
Pakistan government. President 1958- 
1969. 

B 

Baber or Babar (1483-1530) Turkish 
ruler of Kabul and founder of the 
Mughal Empire in India. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685-1750)* 
(jerman composer, one of the greate.st 
in history, regarded as the Father of 
Western music. 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626) English essayist 
philosopher. New Atlantis, Novum 
Organum. ' 

Baden Powell, Lord (1857-1941)' 
Eoglish general and founder of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

Balzac Honore de (1799-1850) French 
novelist, Le Comedie Humaine. 
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Dana (AD 7tb cent.) Sanskrit prose 
writer- Harshacharita{Sioty of Harsha) 
Kadambiri a romantic story. 

Barrie, Sir James Mathew (1860-1937) 
English playwright. Little Minister 
(Novel), Peter Pan (Play). 

Ilcetheoven Ludvig Van (1770-1827). 
Germen composer, one of the world’s 
greatest composers. He produced his 
masterpieces, after he became deaf 
at the age of thirty. His symphonies 
(9 in number) are among the greatest 
ever composed. 

Rennet, Arnold (1867-1931) English nove¬ 
list, Old Wives Tales, Clayhangar. 

Rentham, .Teremy (1748-1832) English 
philosopher, champion of the Utilita¬ 
rian theory. 

Rcntinck, Lord William Henry Cavendish 
(1774-1839)—Governor General of 
India (1827—3S). Initiated many 
humanitarian reforms in India. He 
abolished Sati and suppressed the 
Thugs 

Bering, Vitus Jonassen (1681-1741). 
Danish explorer and discoverer of 
Bering Strait and Alaska. 

Rergson, Henri Louis (18S9 1941) French 
philosopher and writer Creative 
Evolution, Matter and Memory. 

Bliadrabahu (4th cent. BC) Kalpasutra 
(a manual on ceremonies) • 

Rharavi (AD 6th cent.) Sanskrit poet, 
Kiratarjima (Arjuna and Kiratha)) 

Rhatti (AD 7th cent.) Sanskrit poet, 
Bhattikavya (Bhatti’s poem) a story 
of Rama. 

Rhartruhari (AD 7th cent.) Sanskrit poet, 
Nitishatak (100 stanzas on morals), 
Shringarashatak stanzas on love), 
Bhaktishatak (lOQ stanzas on piety). 

Bhasa (AD Sth cent.) Aprolitic Sanskrit 
writer, wrote 13 plays Swapna Vasava- 
datta (Vasavadatta’s vision), Pratinjna 
Yanghandarayana (Vow of Yanghanda- 
raya), Charudatta. 

Bhavabhuti(.\D 8lh cent.) Sanskrit drama¬ 
tist Malathimadhava (story of Malathi 
and Madhava), Mahaviracharita^sioxy 
of the Great Hero) I 'ttararamaclia’ 
rita (Later deeds of Rama) 

Biihana, (AD 12th cent.) Sanskrit poet, 
Vikramankadeua charita (story of 
Vikramanka—Chalukyan emperor) 
Chaurapankasikha (Fifty stanzas of the 
thief). 

Bismark, Prince, Otto Edward Leo¬ 
pold von(181S-1838) German Chance¬ 
llor, man of blood and iron, who 
made Germany an imperial power. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75) Italian 
prose writer. Decameron (stories). 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830) South 
American leader and liberator of many 
South American States from Spanish 
rule* Bolivia is named after him. 

Booth, William (1829-1912) English 

religious leader and founder of the 
Salvation Army. 

Boswell, James (1740-1795) English 

biographer. Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Botticelli Sandro (c 1444-1510) Famous 
Italian painter. His Illustrations to 
Divine Comedy are world famous. 

Brahms Johannes (1836-97) German 

composer. His symphonies rank 
among the greatest symphonies of 
the west. 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-S5) English 

novelist, Jane Eyre. 

Bronte Emily (1818 1848) English nove¬ 
list. Withering Heights. 

Browning, Robert (1812 -89) English poet. 
Fra Lippo Lippi, Grammarian’s Fun¬ 
eral, The Ring and the Book. 

Buck, Pearl S. (1892-1972) American 
novelist. Good Earth. Awarded Nobel 
Prize for literature In 1938. 

Bunyan, John (1628-88) English writer. 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice (1875-1950) Ameri¬ 
can novelist. Creator of Tarzan, Tarian 
the Ape man etc. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-1797) British 
parliamentarian and celebrated orator. 
He led the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (1821-1890) 
British explorer who discovered Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Butler, Sir Samuel (1835-1902) English 
writer, Ercyvhon, Way of All Flesh. 

Byrd Richard E. (1888-1957) American 
admiral and leader of the scientific 
expedition to Antarctica. 

Byron, Lord (George Gordon) (1788-1824) 
English poet Don Juan, Childe Harold. 

Caesar, Cauis Julius (c. 101-44 BC) 
Roman general and statesman. One 
of the world’s greatest generals. Was 
assassinated by his political rivals, 
Brutus and others. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881) English 
writer and historian. Heroes and Hero 
Worship, French Revolution, Sartor 
Resartus. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919) Scottish- 
born American, iron and steel magnate 
and philanthropist. 
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Caroll, Lewis (Dodgson.Charles Lutwidge) 
(1832-98) English story teller. Alice in 
Wonderland, Through the Looking 
Glass. 

Casablanca Louis de. (C. 1754-1798) 
French sailor, captain of the French 
Ship L' Orient at the Battle of the 
Nile. His ten year old son Casabl¬ 
anca, has been immortalised in the 
famous poem. Father and son died 
together in the burning ship. 

Casanova, de Seingalt Giacomo (1725-98) 
Italian adventurer. Memoirs. 

Catherine the Great (1729 96) German- 
born Princess, Empress (Tsarina) of 
Russia. One of the greatest rulers 
of Europe. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-1557) Famous 
Italian sculptor and goldsmith. His 
bronze statue Perseus with the Head 
of Medusa is among the best bronzes 
of Europe. 

Cervantes, Saavedra, Miguel de (1547 
1616) Spanish novelist. Don Quixote. 

Cezanne, Paul (1839-1906) French pain¬ 
ter, with original ideas, he set modern 
painting on a new course. 

Chandragupta, Maurya (4th cent. BC) 
Founder of the Mauryan Empire in 
India (321 BC^. 

Chandragupta I, (4th cent. AD) Founder 
of the Gupta dynasty in India (AD 
319). 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great) (742-814) 
Emperor of the Franks, founder of 
the Holy Roman Empire (AD 800). 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Vicomte de 
(1768-1848) French essayist and writer. 
A tala. Memoirsd' Outre Tombe. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1343-1400) English 
poet, father of English poetry. Canter¬ 
bury Tales- 

Chekhov, Anton. (1860-1904) Russian 
playwright. The Cherry Orchard, The 
Bet, The Three Sisters, The Sea Gull. 

Cheops (Khufu) (c. 2590 BC) Egyptian 
Pharaoh (2ad) who built the Great 
Pyramid at Gizch. 

Churchill, Sir Winston, (Leonard Spencer) 
(18' >1965) British Prime Minister 
and famous writer. He led Britain 
to victory in the Second World War. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. (1874-1936) 
English essayist and writer* The*Flying 
Inn, The Napoleon of Nottinghill. 

Cicero, Marcus Tuilius (106-43 BC) 
Roman orator and statesman. Orations, 
Letters. 


Clemenceau, Georges Eugene (1841-1929' 
Known as ’Tiger Clemenceau’, he was 
Premier of France during the First 
World War. 

Clive, Robert Lord (1725-74) British 
soldier who laid the foundation of 
British Empire in India. 

Cleopatra (69-30 BC ) Queen of Egypt, 
daughter of Ptolemy XI, celebrated 
lover and intriguer, mistress of Julius 
Caesar and Mark Antony—one of the 
most romantic figures in history. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834) 
English poet. Ancient Mariner, Kuhlai 
Khan. 

Columbus, Christopher (c. 1446-1506) 
A Genoese navigator, who with the 
aid of the Spanish King, discovered 
the New World. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857) French 
philosopher, founder of positivism. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924) Polish born, 
English novelist. Lord Jim, Romance, 
Almayer’s Folly. 

Constable John (1776-1837) The best 
known of English Landscape painter. 

Constantine the Great (c. 212-337) 
Byzantian (Eastern Roman) empercr, 
who founded the city of Constant! ■ 
Dople. He summoned the first 
Christian oecumenical synod at Nicea 
(AD 325). 

Corelli, Marie (Mary Mackay) (1855- 
1924) English woman novelist. The 
Sorrows of Satan, Barahbas, A Romance 
of Two Worlds. 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684) French 
dramatist Horace, Le Cid. 

Cook, James (Captaint (1728-79) 
English sailor and explorer, discoverer 
of New Caledonia and Cook Islands. 

Cortez, Hernando (1488—1547) Spanish 
conquistador in Mexico. He destroyed 
and plundered the Aztec Empire. 

Coward, Noel (1899-1973) A successful 
En^ish playwright and actor Hay 
Fever, Private Lives, Blithe Spirit, 
(Plays} etc. His greatest performance 
as an actor was in the film Our 
Man in Hanava. 

Croesus (d. c. 546 B. C.) King of Lydia, 
whose name has b^ome a synonym for 
wealth. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599—1658) English 
leader who led the revolt against 
Charles 1 and had him beheaded. He 
was Lord Protector of Britain( 1953-58) 

Cyrus the Great (d. 529 B C.) Founder 
of the great Persian Empire (550 BC) 
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naDdin (7th cent. AD) Sanskrit prose 
writer. Dasakumara charita (Tales of 
the Ten Princes) • 

paote (Alighieri), (1265-1321) Italian poet. 

Divine Comedy, Vision. 

Danton, Georges Jacques (17S9-94). One 
of the leaders of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, along with Robespierre and 
Marat. He was guillotined by the Re¬ 
volutionary Tribunal. 

Darias the Great- (521-485 BC) Emperor 
of Persia, under whom the Persian 
empire reached its zenith. 

Das, Chitha Ranjan (Desabandhu) (1870- 
1925) A celebrated Bengali lawyer and 
freedom fighter—one of the founders 
of the Swarajya movement. 

David fc. 11th cent BC) The first great king 
of the Jews. 

Debu^y, Claude Achilie (1862-1918) 
French composer, founder of the 
Impressionist School in music. 

de Gaulle, Charles (1890-1970.) iTench 
General who formed a government In 
exile, after the Nazi occupation of 
France. Founder and President of the 
Fifth (French) Republic (1959-69). 

Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731) English novelist. 
Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders. 

Descarte.s, Rene (1569-1650) French philo¬ 
sopher and mathematician. Treatise on 
Man. 

Dewy, John (1859-1952) American philo¬ 
sopher, psychologist and educationalist. 

Diaghiler, Sergei Pavlovich (1862-1927) 
Founder of the Russian ballet. 

Dias, No %ais Bartholomew (d. 1500) Portu¬ 
guese navigator who first sailed round 
the Cape of Good Hope (1488). 

Dickens, Charles (John Huffam) (1812-70) 
English noveli.si. David Copperfield, 
Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, 
Pickwick Papers, etc. 

Diderot, Denis (1713-84) French writer and 
encyclopaedist, Encyclopedic (1751), 
Princes De Cleves. 

Diogenes. (412-323 BC) Greek philosopher, 
founder of Cynic philosophy. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-1881) British 
statesman and writer. Twice Prime 
Minister of Britain. 

Dostoyevsky, Feodor Mikbailovitch 1821- 
81) Russian novelist. The Idiot, Crime 
and Punishment, Brothers Karamazov. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930) 
English detective writer, creator of 
Sherlock Holmes. Adventures of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, etc. 


Drake, Sir Francis (1540 96) English ad¬ 
miral, who circumnavigated the earth 
(1577-80) 

Dumas, Alexandre (1802-70) French nove¬ 
list. Three Musketeers, Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

E 

Eichmann, Adolf (1906-62 ) Nazi official 
and persecutor of Jews, who was tried 
and condemned to death by Israel 

Eiffel, Alexandre Gustav (1832-1923) 
Famous French architect, designer of 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

Eisenhower, Dwight David (1850 1969) 
Supreme Commander of Allied armies, 
World War II. President of USA 
(1952-60). 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans) (1819-80) 
English novelist. Adm Bede, Million 
the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola. 

Eliot, T. S. (1888-1965) American born 
English poet. Wasteland. Hollow Men 
(poem). Confidential Clerk, Cocktail 
Party (drama). 

Elizabeth I (1533-1603) Queen of England, 
who made Britain a world power. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803 1882) Ameri¬ 
can essayist and philosopher. The 
Natural History of the Intellect, The 
Conduct of Life. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820 95) German philo¬ 
sopher and CO author with Marx. 
The Communist Manifesto. 

Epicurust (342-270 BC) Great philosopher, 
founder of the Epicurean School. Let¬ 
ters to Heredotus, Menocecus and 
Others. 

Euripides (480-406 BC) Greek dramatist. 
Alcestis, Bacchae. 

Epstein, Sir Jacob (1880-1950) American- 
boro sculptor who settled in England. 
Considered the greatest of 20th 
century sculptors. 

Eyck, Hubert Van (c-1366-1426j and Eyck 
Jan Van (c-1386-1440) celebrated 
Flemish artists. 

F 

Fa-Hsien. (d. AD 414) Chinese traveller 
who wrote an account of his travels in 
India. 

Faulkner, William (1897-1962) American 
novelist. The Sound and the Fury. 

j Epicurian, today means one who has 

line tastes in eating and drinking. This 
is unfortunate, for Epicurus was a con¬ 
firmed ascetic, who advocated intellec¬ 
tual pleasures and not the appuasement 
of physical appetites. 
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Ferdinand V (1452-1516) King of Aragoan, 
married Isabella, queen of Castile- 
This marriage united Spain unto a 
single monarchy. Ferdinand drove out 
the Moors from Spain, equipped 
Columbus for his epic voyage of dis¬ 
covery, conquered Granada and started 
the Inquisition- Spain became a Euro¬ 
pean power under him- 

Fielding, Henry (1707-54) English novelist. 
Tom Jones. Joseph Andrews, Jonathan 
Wild. 

Firdousi (Abdul Kasim Mansur) (930-1020) 
Persian poet, Shah Noma (1011) 

FitzGerald, Edward (1809-83) English poet 
and translator. Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80) French nove¬ 
list Madame Bovary. 

Foch, Marshal Ferdinand (1851-1929) 
French commander of the Allied armies 
In World War I. 

Ford, Henry (1863-1947) American 
millionaire and pioneer of large-scale 
automobile production. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90) American 
politician, scientist and author. 

Frederick the Great (1712-86) King of 
Prussia, who built up Prussia as a 
grand monarchy. 

France, Anatolc (Jacques Thibauit) (1844- 
1924) French writer. Revolt of the 
Anpels, Uterary Life. 

Frazer, Sir James George (1854-1941) 
British anthropologist. The Golden 
Bough. 

Froebel, Friedrich Wilhem August (1792- 
1852) German educationist. Founder 
of the Kindcrgarico system of school¬ 
ing. 

Freud, Sigmund (18.56-1939) Austrian 
psychologist. Interpretation of Dreams. 

Froude. James Anthony (1818-1894) English 
writer and historian. History of 
England (From Wolsey to Armada), 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

Gagarin Yuri (1934-1968) First Russian 
cosmonaut to orbit the Earth in 
Vostok I (12-4-1961), Killed in an air 
accident. 

Galsworthy, John (1867-1933) English 
nc-veiist. Forsyte Saga. 

Gama, Vasco da (c 1460-1524) Portu¬ 
guese navigator, the first sailor to find 
a sea-route to India, via Cape of 
Good Hope 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (Mahatma 
Gandhi) (1869-1948) Father of Modern 
India, assassinated by a religious fana¬ 
tic (Jan. 30, 1948.) 


Ghalib (1796-1869) Indian poet in Urdu.f.. 
Dewan-e-Ghalib. ' 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94) English histo¬ 
rian. Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Gladstone, William (1809-98) British * 
Liberal leader and orator. Prime ^ 
Minister of Britain, four times. 

Goeblmls, Paul. J. (1897-1945) Nazi mi 
nister of propaganda. 

Goering, Herman. W. (1893-1946) Hitler's * I 
Minister of State and commander of 
the German Luftwaffe (Air Force). 
He wat tried and convicted at Nurem- 
burg, but committed suicide by-swal¬ 
lowing poison. 

Goethe, John Wolfgang von (1749-1832) 
German poet and novelist. Faust, 
Wilhelm Meister, Werther, 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasilievich (1809-52) 
Russian story-teller. Dead Soul.Taras 
Bulba, Inspector General (play). 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774) English 
poet, essayist and novelist. Deserted 
Village (Poetry), Traveller (Poetry), 
Vicar of Wakefield(fAoveX) She Stoops 
to Conquer (Drama). 

Gokhalc G. R. (d 1915) A Marathi 
liberal leader, one of the pioneers , 
of Indian Independence and founder 
of the ‘Servants of India Society.’ 

Gorky, Maxim (Alexy Maximovich 
Peshkov) (1868-1936) Russian nove- i 
list. Mother, The Lower Depths. 

Goya (1746-1828) World famous Spanls., 
painter and etcher. 

Gray, Thomas (1/16-71) English poet 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

Grimm Brothers—Jacob Ludwig Kar 
(1785-1863)—and Wilhelm Kari (1786 
1859) Grimm's Faify Tales. 

Guevara Che, Ernesto (1928-67) Argen¬ 
tine-born Cuban revolutionary, theorist 
of guerrilla warfare, killed in an en¬ 
counter with the police in Bolivia. 

Gunadhya (?) 1st cent AD. Sanskrit 
writer, Brahat Katha (tne Great story), 
a collection of many stories. 

II 

Hala (Satavahana King) 1st cent. AD.^ 
Sanskrit poet. Saptasataka (Seven 
Hundred verses) 

Hammurabi, (c. 1800 BC) Emperor of 
Babylonia who promulgated the first 
written code of laws in history. 
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landcl, George^ Frederick (1685-1759) 
Germaa composer, who spent most 
of his life in England- He is ranked 
among the greatest composers of 
the world. 

Monibal (247-182 BC) Carthaginian 
general who hunted the Roman 
army, all over Italy but was at last de¬ 
feated by Scipio Africanus, Roman 
Commander. 

‘lardy, Thomas (1840 1928) English 
novelist. Tess of the D’urhervilles, 
Far from the Madding Crowd, Jude 
the Obscure, Mayor of Casterhridge, 
Trumpet Major etc. 

Hiirun-al-Rashid (c. 763-809) Caliph of 
Baghdad, celebrated alike in history 
and legend, under whom the Abbasid 
Empire reached its greatest glory. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818) the first 
British Governor General of India 
who was impeached in England but 
was at last acquitted. 

Hayden, Franz Joseph (1732-1809) Aus¬ 
trian composer of the classical 
period of Bach, Handel and Mozart. 

Media, Sven Anders n875-1952) Swe¬ 
dish traveller and explorer, the first 
to explore Tibet (the Forbidden 
Land) and trace the sources of Sutlej 
and the Brahmaputra 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770- 
1831) German philosopher. Philo¬ 
sophy of History, History of Philo- 
soph v, 

clen Kf!ler (1880-1968) American 
deaf and blind lady, whose work 
for the welfare of the deaf and the 
blind won her world acclaim. 

emingway, Ernest (1899-1961) American 
novelist and short story writer. The 
Torrents of Spring, A Farewell to 
Arms, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Henry, O. (William Sydney Porter) 
(1862 -1910) American short story 
writer. Cabbages and Kings, Four 
Million, Trimmed Lamp. 

Herodotus (c. 485 425 BC ) Greek 
historian. History of the Persian 
Invasion of Greece. 

Hindenburg, Paul von (1847-1934) Fa¬ 
mous German Field Marshal, the 
Victor of Tannenburg and President 
of Nazi Germany (i925— 34) 

Himmler, Heinrich (1900 45) The infa¬ 
mous Nazi Chief of the Gestapo, 
who committed suicide when the 
victorius Allies captured him. 


Hiller, Adolf (1889-1945) Leader of the 
Nazi party, dictator of Germany, 
who started the Second World 
War. He lost the war and committed 
suicide- Mein Kampf iMy Struggle). 

Ho Chl-Minh (1892-1969) Famous com¬ 
munist revolutionary and liberator 
of Viet Nam from French rule. 
President of Viet Nam- 

Homer (c. 700 BC.) Greek epic poet. 
Iliad, Odyssey. 

Horace (65 —8 BC.) Latin poet. Satlers, 
Epodes, Odes. 

Hugo, Victor Marie (1802—85) French 
novelist. Les Miserahles, Les I.egende 
des Siecles, Notre Dame. 

Humboldt, Baron, Friedrich Heinrich 
Alexander, Von (1769 1859) German 
naturalist and explorer. His re¬ 
searches contained in Voyage dc 
Humboldt et Bonpland (23 Vols.) 
and Cosmos (5 Vols.). 

Hume, David (1711-1776) English philo¬ 
sopher, Treatise on Human Nature, 
Political Discourses- 

Huxely, Aldous Leonard (1894-1963) 
English writer and essayist The 
Brave New World, Point Counter 
Point, Jesting Pilate etc. 

1 

Ibn Batuta (AD I4th cent ) Arab tra¬ 
veller, who visited India and wrote 
an account of his travels. 

Ibn Saud (c. 1188-1253) First King of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Ibsen, Henrik .lohan (1828-1906) Nor¬ 
wegian dramatist- Peer Gyni, Wild 
Duck, Doll's House. Hedda Gabler. 

Inonu, General Ismel fb. 1884) Presi¬ 
dent of Turkey 1938-50. Leader of 
the Republican Party founded by 
Ataturk. Prime Minister under 
Ataturk 1923-1938, 

Ivan the Great ((1440 1505) King of 
Russia who liberated Russia from 
Mongol suzerainty. 

Ivan the Terrible (1530-1584) So-called 
because of his insane cruelties. He 
was the first King of Russia to 
assume the title ‘Tsar (Caesar) of 
the Russians.’ 

.1 

.lames,^ William (l842-!910> American 
philosoper. Principles of Psythology, 
The Meaning of Tru.h. 

Jayadeva (AD. 12th cent) Sanskrit 
poet. Gita Govinda (.Song of Govinda). 
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Jeans, Sir Janies Hopwood (1877-1946) 
English astronomer and writer. The 
Mysterious Universe. The Stars in 
their Courses. 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743—1826) One of 
the leaders of American Independ¬ 
ence, who drafted the Declaration of 
Independence. Twice President of 
USA. 

Jenghis (Genghiz) Khan (c. 1162—1227) 
The great Mongol leader who built 
up a vast empire in Asia. 

Jerome K. .Terome (18S9-1927) English 
humorist. Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow, Three Men in a Boat. 

Jinnah, Muhammad All (1876—1948) 

Founder and first Governor General 
of Pakistan. 

Jimutavahana (AD. 12th cent) Dayabhaga 
a treatise relating to Hindu inheritance- 
part of a great compilation, Dharma 
Sutrz: 

Joan of Arc, St. (1412—31) Inspired 

French maid who led the French to 
victory in many battles with the British- 
She was captured by the British and 
burnt at the stake as a witch, but was 
canonised as a Saint later. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709—84) English 
lexicographer, Rasselas, Lives of tfie 
Poets. Dictionary of English. 

Joyce, James (1882-1941) Irish novelist, 
Ulysses. Portrait of the Artist. 

Justinian I (Flavius Anicius Justianlanus) 
(AD 483-565) Byzantian (Eastern Ro¬ 
man) Emperor who codified the law. 
He built the great St. Sophia cathedral 
at Constantinople (AD 532). 

Juvenal (Decinius Junius Juvenalis) (60- 
140). Famous Latin poet. Satires. 

Kalhana (12th cent. AD) Sanskrit writer. 
Rajatharangani (River of Kings—a 
story of the kings of Kashmir). 

Kalidasa (Sth cent. AD) The greatest 
Sanskrit poet. Plays: Malavikagnimitra 
(Malavika and Agnimitra—a comedy 
of harem intrigue), Vikramorvasiyam, 
(Urvasi won by valour), Abhignana 
Sakunthalam (Recognition of Sakun< 
thala). Epics: Raghuvamsa (Dynasty 
of Raghu), Kumara Sambhavom (Birth 
(>'’ the War God). 

Lyrics: Meghdoot (Cloud Messenger), 
Ritu Samhara (Garland of Seasons). 

Kant, Immanvel (1724-1804) The Critique 
of Pure Reason, The Critique of Judge¬ 
ment. The Critique of Practical Reason. 

Kautilya (Chanakya) (4th cent. BC) Sans¬ 
krit writer, Artha Sastra (lienee 
of Statecraft). 


Keats, John (1795-1821) English poet. 
Endymion, Ode to a Nightingale, etc] 

King, Dr. Martin Luther. (1929—1968) 
American Negro leader and pacifist^ 
assassinated on 4th April 1968. 

Kipling. Rudyard (1865-1936) English poet 
and writer. Jungle Book. Kim, Ballads 
of the Barracks (poetry). 

Krupp, Alfred (1812—1887) Famous 
German industrialist and armaments 
manufacturer—founder of the House 
of Krupp. 

Kublal Khan (1216—94) Grandson of 
Jenghiz Khan and famous Mongol 
Emperor, founder of the Yuaq dynasty 
in China. 

Kumardasa (6th cent. AD) Sanskrit poet. 
Janakiharana (Abduction of Janaki 

La Fayette, Comtesse dc la (17th cent ) 
The first French novelist. Princess de 
Cleves (1677). 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-1665). French 
oet and fabulist. His fables have 
een translated into many languages. 

Lala Lajpat Rai. (1865-1928) A pro¬ 
minent Punjabi leader of Independence, 
lawyer and writer- 

Lamartine, Alphonse dc (1790-1869) French 
poet. Raphael. Graziella- 

Lawrence, D. H. (David Herbert) (1885 
1930) English novelist. Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover, Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow . 

Lenin, Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (1870-1924) 
Leader of the Russian Revolution and 
founder of USSR. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) Italian 
genius, whose versatality remains 
unequalled In history. He was a 
painter, an architect, a philosopher, 
poet, composer, sculptor, mathemati¬ 
cian, inventor anatomist and an 
exceptionally handsome athlete to boot. 
His writing on various subjects were 
contained in his note books, much of 
which is lost. His outturn as painter 
is small, but gteaX-Mona Lisa and The 
Last Supper. 

E^esseps, Vicomte Ferdinand de (1805-1894) 
French engineer and diplomat, who 
planned the Suez Canal 

Leverhulme, Viscount (W. A. Lever) 
(1851-1925) British industrialist, foun¬ 
der of Lever Brothers Ltd. 

Lewis, Sinclair (1885-1951) American no¬ 
velist, Dr. Arrowsmith, Babbit. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-1865) Sixteenth 
President of USA. He fought the Seces¬ 
sionists, abolished slavery, and main¬ 
tained the territorial integrity of USA. 
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Livingstone, David (1813-73) Scottish 
missionary and African explorer. He 
discovered the Zambezi river, Victoria 
Falls etc. 

Lis/t, Franz (1811-1886) Hungarian 
pianist and composer. He originated 
the symphonic poem. 

Locke, John (1632-1704) English political 
scientist. Two Treatises on Government 
Thoughts on education. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-82) 
American poet. Hiawatha,Pslam of Life, 
Evangeline. 

Lloyd George, David (1863-1945) Liberal 
leader and war-time (1st World War) 
Prime Minister of Britain. 

[.ombroso, Cesare (1836-1909) Italian 
doctor and pioneer of criminoloer. 
His work on criminology Vuomo 
delinquente Is monumental. 

Louis XIV, King of France (1638-1715) 
Reput^ as the Grand Monarch, one of 
the longest reigning monarchs of 
Europe (72 years) under whom France 
reached the pinnacle of her glory. i 

L.ucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus) (99-55 
UC) Roman (Latin) poet, De rerum 
Natura. 

Lyiton, Edward Bulwer, Lord (1803-73) 
English novelist. iMst Days of Pompeii, 
Eugene Aram, Pelham. 

M 

Maccabee, Judas (c. 161 BC.) Jewish 
leader who resisted Roman rule in 
Palestine. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (1800- 
59) English essayist, historian, poet. 
History of England, Lays of Ancient 
Rome (poetry). 

Machiavelli, Nicoto (1469-1527) Italian 
political writer. The Prince. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521) Por¬ 
tuguese navigator, who sailed round 
the Earth. 

.Magha (AD 7th cent.) Sanskrit poet. 
Sisupal Vadhom (Slaying of Sisupala). 

Mahendra Vikraman (a Pallava King) 
Sanskrit poet. Matha Vilasa (Sport 
of Drunkard). 

Malory, Sir Thomas (c. 1430-70) English 
writer of Arthurian Legends. Le 

^ Morte d’ Arthur. 

Manet, Edouard (1832-83) French impres¬ 
sionist painter. His famous paintings 
are Olympia and Lola de Valence. 

Manu (legendary author) (2000 BC) 
Sanskrit law-giver. Manu Smrithi (The 
Code of Manu). 


Mann, Thomas (1875-1955) German 
novelist. Buddenhrooks, The Magic 
Mountain. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93) One of the 
leaders of the French Revolution (along 
with Robespierre and Danton). He 
was murdered in his bath by a woman, 
Charlotte Corday. 

Marcmii Gugllelmo Marchesa (1874-1973) 
Italian electrical engineer, celebrated 
for his development of wireless tele¬ 
graphy. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80) Empress of 
Austria-Hungary, one of the ablest 
women rulers of Europe. 

Marie Antoinette f 1755-93) Queen of 

France and wife of Louis XVI, guillo¬ 
tined by the French Revolutionaries- 

Marcoss, Aurelius Antoninus (AD 121-180) 
Roman emperor and philosopher. 
Meditations. 

Marlborough, (John Churchill) Duke of 
(1650-1722), One of the greatest sol¬ 
diers of Britain, victor of Blenheim. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93) English 
poet and dramatist. Tamburlainc. 
Faust. 

Marx, Henrich Karl (1818-83) German 
social reformer, father of Commu¬ 
nism. Das Capital. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (1542 87). This 
thrice - married beautiful Scottish 
queen, is one of the most tragic 
figures in English history- She lost 
her throne, and after bei.ng a prisoner 
of Queen Elizabeth for 19 years, was 
beheaded on a charge of conspiracy. 

Mata Hari (Margarethe G. Zelli) (187U 
1917) Famous German spy during 
World War I. She was arrested and 
executed by the French Army. 

Maugham, (William) Somerset (1874-1965) 
English novelist. Of Human Bondage, 
Summing Up (autobiography) 

Mauppasant, Henry Rene Albert Guy de 
(1850-93) French novelist and short 
story writer, the greatest of all 
European short story writers, Des 
Vers, Boule de Siu. 

Mazarin, Jules Cardinal (1602 61) One 
of the ablest of French ministers of 
the Grand Monarchy. 

Mazzini, Guiseppe (1805-72) Italin leader 
who initiated the movement for the 
unification of Italy, 

Menelik II. (1844-1913)Ethiopiau Emperor, 
founder of modern Ethiopia. 

Metternick, Clemens, W. N. L. Furst 
von (1773-1859, Austrian foreign 
minister who played a great part in 
European politics after 1815. 
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Michelangelo (1475-1564) Italian painter 
and sculptor. He considered himself 
sculptor first and a painter second. 
His sculptural masterpieces are Pieta 
David, Moses and allegorical figures. 
Day, Night, Dawn and Twilight. His 
paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel-an area of some 6000 sq ft. 
are monumental. His finest painting 
however, is the Last Judgement 
behind the altar of the Sistine 
chapel. 

Milton, John (1608-74) English epic poet. 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
Lycidas. 

Molicre, Jean Baptiste (Jean Baptiste 
Poquclinc) (1622 73) French play¬ 
wright, L’Ktourdi, Le Depit Amroureux. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535) English 
humanist and writer, Utopia. 

Montc.ssuri, Maria, Madame. (1869-1952) 
Italian educationist, who founded a 
new method in education—‘Montessori 
method’. 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1837 1913) 
American banker, who built up the 
famous house of Morgans. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791) 
German composer, acknowledged as 
the greatest musical genius of Europe. 
He was distinguished in all types of 
musical compositions, symphonies, 
operas etc. 

Munshi, K. M. (1887-1971) Gujarati 
lawyer, writer and prominent Congress 
leader. Founder of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. 

Mussolini, Benito (11 Ducc) (1883-1945) 
f ascist dictator of Italy (1922-45) and 
Hiltcr’s ally in World War 11. He was 
executed by a mob. 

Mutsuhito (Meiji) (.1852-1919) Japanese 
Emperor, who built up modern Japan. 

Nadir Shah (1688-1747) Persian King 
who invaded India and carried off the 
fabulous Peacock Throne. 

Naidu, Sarojini Mrs. (1879-1949) Gifted 
poetess and writer and able lieutenant 
of Gandhiji during Independence 
movement. 

Napoleon, Bonaparte (Napoleon 1) 
(1709-1821) Corsican born military 
leader, nick-named ‘Little Corporal’, 
Emperor of France(1804-I5). Victor of 
many battles hnally defeated at 
Waterloo and exiled to St. Helena. 

Narayana (12th cent. AD) Sanskrit story 
teller. Hitvpadesa (Salutary Advice)- 
sclected stories from Panchathanthra. 


Nasser, Gamel Abdul (1918-70) Egyp¬ 
tian colonel, the chief architect of the 
Egyptian Republic. President of Egypt 
(1954-70) and leader of the United 
Arab Movement. 

Naya Chandra Suri, (14th cent) Sanskrit* 
poet Hammira Mahakavya (Epic of 
Hamraira) • 

Nebuchadnezer the Great (d. 562 BC. 
Assyrian Emperor of Babylon, legen¬ 
dary builder of the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, 

Nehru Jawaharlal (1889-1964) Great 
Indian leader and Prime Miai.ster of 
India (1947-1964): Glimpses of World 
History, Discovery of India, Autobio¬ 
graphy. 

Nelson, (Lord) Horatio (1758-1805'' 
English admiral of the Napoleonic 
wars and victor of the battles of the 
Nile and Trafalgar. He was killed in' 
action at Trafalgar. 

Nero, Claudius, Caesar (A D 37 68' 
Roman Emperor, accused of monstrous 
vices. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801 
1890) One of the finest prose writers 
of England. Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
Idea of a University, Lead Kindly Light 
(Poetry). 

“Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900)^ 
German philosopher. The Gcnealogi ' 
of Morals. The Twilight of Idols, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, Ecce Homo. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820- 1910) 

Famous English nurse, during the 
Crimean war, who pioneered the deve¬ 
lopment of modern nursing 

Northcliffie, Viscount Alfred (1865 19221 
One of the most celebrated journalists 
of England. Proprietor and Editor, 
Daily Mail. 

Nkrumah Dr. Kwame (1909 1972) Lcadei 
of the independence movement in.^ 
Ghana (Africa) and President. Ousted 
by a coup, when abroad. He died an 
exile in Guinea. 

Nobel Alfred Bernhard (1833-96) Swedish 
inventor of the dynamite and millio¬ 
naire, who instituted the Nobel Prizes. 

Nuffield Viscount, William Richard Morris 
(1877-1963) British industrialist, 
founder of Morris Motors Ltd. and a 
great pbilanthrophist. 

Omar (c. 644). Second Caliph after 
Abu Bakr, a great military leader^ 
He expanded the Caliphate to include 
Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Persia. 

Orwell, George (Eric Blair) {19(')3-50) 
English novelist. Animal Farm, 
Nineteen Eighty Four. 
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Osman I (12S9-1326) Leader of the 
Ottoman Turks, who founded the 
Ottoman dynasty. 

O'id (Publius Ovidius Naso) (43 BC" 
16 AD) Latin poet. Tristia, Amures. 
Persephone Rapta. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858) British 
social reformer, apostle of economic 
socialism. 

P 

Paderewaski (Ignace Jan (1860-1941) 
Polish paintist, acknowledged as one 
of the greatest paintists of all time. 

Panini (4th cent. BC) Sanskrit gramma’ian 
Ashtadhyayi (Book of Eight Chapters) 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91) Great 
Irish patriot and leader of the Irish 
Home Rule movement. His romantic 
love for Kitty O’Shea, ruined his poli¬ 
tical career. 

Pasternak, Boris Leonidovich (1890-1960) 
Russian novelist. Dr. Zhivago. 

Patanjali (2nd cent. BC) Sanskrit 
grammarian, Mahahhashyam (Commen¬ 
tary on Panini). 

Patel, Sardar Vallabhai (1876-1950) A 
staunch lieutenant of Gandhiji and 
fighter for freedom. He was Deputy 
Prime Minister of free India and was 
responsible for the integration of 
Princely States into the Union. 

Pericles (c. 490 429 BC) Athenian leader, 
celebrated orator and statesman. Athens 
reached the zenith of her glory under 
him. 

Peron, .loan (1896-1974) The most colour¬ 
ful of latter day Latln-American leaders 
Peron became President of Argentina 
in 1946. He was driven out by the 
army in 1955 but staged a glorious 
come-back, eighteen years later to 
become President again in 1973. He 
died on July 1, 1974 while still in 
office. 

Peter the Great (1672-1725) Tsar of 
Russia, the builder of Petiograd (now 
Leningrad), the Kremlin and Peterhof 
the Versailles of Moscow. 

Phidias (Sth cent.BC) the greatest of Greek 
sculptors. (See Wonders of the World) 

Picasso, Pablo, Ruiz (1881-1973) Spanish 

* painter, pioneer of Cubist painting. 
He has diverted modern painting Into 
new channels. His painting Guernica, 
representing the bombing of Guernica 
during the Spanish civil war, is the 
roost celebrated painting of the Cent¬ 
ury. 


Pindar (522-453 BC) Greek poet, who 
glorified the feats of Ancient Greeks. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-97) English 
publisher, who popularised the short 
hand system, 

Pizarro, Francisco (c. 1478-1541). Spanish 
coaquistador, the counterpart of 
Cortez in Peru. He looted Peru and 
destroyed the Inca Empire. 

Plato (427-347 BC) Greek philosopher. 
The Republic, Apology of Socrates, 
Phaedo, Laws. 

Pliny the Elder (A D 23-79) Latin 
philosopher. His Natural History 
Is an encyclopaedia of all scientific 
knowledge available at the time. 

Plutarch (c. AD 45 -120) Latin biogra¬ 
pher. Lives. 

Poe, Edgar Allen (1809 49) American 
poet and short story writer. Raven. The 
Bells, Tales of Mystery (prose). 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) English 
satirist and poet. Rape of the Lock, 
Dunciad, Essay on Man. 

Polo, Marco (1256 1323) Venetian tra¬ 
veller, favourite at the Court of 
Kublai Khan who wrote a vivid 
account of his experiences in Asia 
and the Bast. 

Ptolemy I (4th cent. BC) A friend of 
Alexander, Ptolemy set up a dy¬ 
nasty of his own in Egypt as soon 
as Alexander died in 323 BC. He 
established a Museum (house of 
the Muses) at Alexandria, which veiy 
soon became a great centre of 
learning. 

Pushkin, Alexander (1799-1837) First 
great Russian poet. Eugene Onegin 
(a novel in verse). 

Q 

Quisling, Vidkun (1887-1945). Norwe¬ 
gian politician, who supported Hitler’s 
conquest of Norway. His name has 
now become a synonym for treachery. 

R 

Rabelais, Franciois (c. 1495-1553) French 
writer. Abbey of Thelene (a Utopia), 
Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

Racine, Jean (1639-1699) French drama¬ 
tist. Athalie. 

Rajagopalachari, C. (Rajaji) (1879-1972) 
Prominent Congress leader—the first 
Indian to became Governor General, 
founder of the Swatantra Party. 

Rajasekhara (AD 10th cent.) Karpoora 
Manjari- a romantic drama. 
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Ram, Mohan Roy (1772-1833) Forward- 
looking Bengali social reformer, 
helped the government in the aboli¬ 
tion of Sati and the introduction of 
Western education in India. 

Ramescs II (c. 1317-1250 BC) Egyptian 
Pharaoh, builder of many beautiful 
temples- 

Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) Sikh King of 
Punjab, a famous soldier and states¬ 
man. 

Raphael (1483 -1520) Italian painter. His 
Madonnas (Six in number) are his 
greatest paintings The Sistine 
Madonna is the most famous of the 
lot. 

Rasmussen, Knud, J. V. (1879-1933) 
Danish explorer, discoverer of Green¬ 
land and the Arctic. 

Rasputin, Gregory Y. (1871-1916) Up- 
country Russian monk, who exer¬ 
cised considerable influence over 
Tsar Nicholas II and was known 
as the 'rascal monk'. He was 
murdered by his enemies at Court. 

Rembrandt, Harmens Van Rijn (1606-69) 
Dutch painter and engraver, counted 
among the greatest of European 
painters. He excelled in all types 
of painting, portraits, landscapes, 
group paintings and religious themes. 

Renoir, Auguste (1841-1919) French 
painter of the Impressionist School, 
distinguished in stills and landscapes. 
His masterpieces are La Loge. Les 
Paraphuices, La Premiere Sartie. 

Reuter, Julius de (1821-99) German 
pioneer of international news agency, 
founder of Reuters. 

Reza Shah Pahlevi (1877-1941) Founder 
of the present ruling dynasty in Iran. 
Shah of Iran (1923—41). 

Rhodes, CccilJobn (18S3-1902) British 
businessman, who organised the 
establishment of British colonies in 
Africa. 

Richelieu, Armand, Jean du Plessis, Cardi¬ 
nal (1585-1642) French Minister of 
Louis \I1I. He laid the foundations 
of the Gland Monarchy in France. 
Founder of the French Academy. 

Robespierre Maxlmillien, Francois M. I. 
de (1758-94) One of the trio of French 
Revolutionary leaders. He outlived his 
colleagues Danton and Marat but was 
himself guillotined during the Reign 
of Terror. 


Rockefeller, John Davison (1836-1937) 
American oil magnate and millionaire 
—philanthropist. 

Rodin, Anguste (1841-1917) French sculp 
tor, famous for his imaginative sculp¬ 
tures. 

Roland, Romaine (1866—1944) French 
novelist. Jean Christopher. 

Rommel, Field Marshal Erwin (1891-1944), 
The most distinguished German 
general of the Second World War. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (1882-1945 > 
Twice President of USA, one of the 
founders of the UNO. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778) 
French political philosopher. Social 
Contract, Confessions, Emil- 

Rosetti. Dante Gabrial (1828-82) Artist 
and poet of Italian stock, settled in 
England. His poem Blessed Damozel 
is a classic in English. 

Rothschild, Anselm Meyer (1743 1812) 
German Jew, founder in Frankfurt of 
the international banking house of 
Rothschilds- 

Rubens, Sir Paul (1577-1640) Flemish 
painter who painted the portrait of 
Charles I of England and was knigh¬ 
ted by him. His best known painting 
is Adoration of the Magi. 

Russell, Bertrand (Arthur William) (1872- 
1970) English writer and philosopher. 
History of Western Philosophy, Marri¬ 
age and Morals,Prohlems of Philosophv. 

S 

Saladin (1137-9.3) Muslim Sultan of 
Egypt, who called for a Jehad (holy 
war) against European crusaders. He 
captured Jerusalem during the Second 
Crusade and held the cruseders at bay 
in the Third Crusade. 

Salazar, Antonio d’Oliveira (1889-1970) 
Dictator of Portugal from 1932 to 1968. 

Sandhyakara (12th cent* AD) Sanskrit 
poet. Rama Charita * (Story of Rama) 

Santayana, George (1863-1952) Spanish- 
born American philosopher. The Life 
of Reason (5 vols),rAe Realm of Truth. 

Sanger, Margaret (1833-1966) American , 
lady, who popularised the Idea of Birth 
Control. 

* This is a Iona poem—an epic that conveys 
a double meaning—one .suggesting the 
legendary hero Sri Kama and the other, 
the historical King Ramapata of Bengal. 
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Martin, General, Jose de (1778 1850) 
Spanish leader of Argentina, who 
organised the liberation of three 
countries, Argentina, Chile and Peru 
from Spanish rule. 

r>appho of Lesbos (early 6th cent. BC. 
Greek poetess of romance and amour) 
Unrequited Love^ 

Sargon 1 (c. 2750 BC) Akkadian King, 
who conquered Sumeria and establi* 
shed the first great empire In history. 

Schiller, Johan Christoph Friedrich (1759- 
1805) German dramatist and poet. 
IVilliam Teil, The Maid of Orleans 
Wallenstein,Mary Stuart (dramas). 

Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772 1829) 
German poet. Lucinde. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860; German 
philosopher. The World as Will and 
Idea, Of the Will of Narurc. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius (Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder) (c. 232 183 BC) 

Roman general who turned the tables 
on the Carthaginian general Hannibal. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1825) Austrian 
composer, who died at the early age 
of 31. He produced nearly 600 songs, 
in addition to symphonies. 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (c. 4 BC S6AD) 
Stoic philosopher, tutor of Nero. 
Sentenced to end his own life, be killed 
himself courageously. 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832) English 
novelist. Talisman, Ivanhoe, Kenil¬ 
worth etc. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616) The 
greatest English poet Hamlet. Othello, 
King Lear, Macbeth (tragedies), As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Comedy of Errors 
(comedies), Henry IV, V. Richard 11, 
Julius Caesar (historical dramas) etc. 

Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950) English 
dramatist Man & Superman, Doctor’s 
Dilemma, Arms and the Man, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, Major Barbara. 

Shi-Hwang-ti. (c. 246-210 BC) Chinese 
Emperor, who organised the building of 
the Great Wall of China. 

Shelley, Pctcy Bysshe (1792-1822) English 
poet. Adonais. Prometheus Unbound, 
West Wind, Skylark. 

Sheridan, R. B. (1751-1816) English orator 
and dramatist. The School for Scandal, 
The Rivals. 

Sivaji (1630-1680) Great Indian soldier 
and statesman, founder of the Maratha 
Empire in India. 


Smith Adam (1723 90) English economist 
The Wealth of Nations. 

Socrates (470 - - 399 BC) Greek philo¬ 
sopher, mentor of Plato, condemned 
death by the Athenian government. 

Solon (638-558 BC) One of the seven sages 
of Greece, the first gieat Law giver 
of Athens. 

Solomon (c. 960 BC) Successor and son 
of David, King of Jews -builder of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Somadeva (Hth cent. AD) Sanskrit poet 
Katha Sarit Sagar (Ocean of Story)- 
col lection of stories. 

Sophocles (495 406 BC) Greek dramatist. 
Antigone, Oedipus, the King, Oedipus at 
Colonus. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820 1903) English 
philosopher. Synthetic Philosophy (10 
vols.) Progress: its Law and Cause. 

Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich (1879-1953) 
Russian communist dictator and succes¬ 
sor of Lenin. He established a com¬ 
pletely totalitarian regime In Russia. 

Stanley, Sir Henry M. (1841-1904)- 
African explorer, who sought out 
David Livingston in Africa. He carried 
on his own exploration In Africa. 

Stevenson. Robert Louis (1850 94; Lngllsh 
novelist. Treasure Island, Or. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped. 

Steinbeck, John (1902-68) American nove¬ 
list. The Pearl, Grapes of Wrath. 

Stoker Bram (Abraham) (1847-1912) British 
writer, famous as the author of the 
horror-story Dracula. 

Straus, Richard (1864-1949; German 
composer famous for his operas- 
Salome, Elektra and Symphonic poems 
Don Juan, Don\Qiuxote etc. 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632 1677) Dutch 
(Jewish) philosopher* Treatise on Reli¬ 
gion and Politics, Ethics. 

Stowe, Harriet, Elizabeth Beecher (1811- 
1896) American novelist. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Subandbu (7th cent. AD) Sanskrit poet 
Vasavadatha. 

Subash Chandra Bose. (NctajI) (1896 
1945) Bengali nationalist leader, who 
fell out with Gandhiji on political 
policies. He organist the Indian 
National Army In Malayasia during 
World War 11. Reported to have died 
in an air crash in 1945. 
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Sudraka (Sth cent. AD) Sanskrit drama¬ 
tist. Mrichha Khadiga (Clay cart). 

Sukarno (1902-70) Leader of Indonesian 
independence and President of Indo¬ 
nesia (1945-66). His alliance with the 
communist party and the reckless 
policies be pursued, provoked country 
wide dissatisfaction. He was removed 
from power in 196C by General Suharto. 

flulciman the MaghiOcent (1496-1S66) The 
greatest of the Ottoman Sultans of 
Turkey. 

Sun Yat Sen (1867-1925) Chinese nation¬ 
alist leader who founded the Chinese 
Republic. 

Smuts, Field Marshal (1870-1950) South 
African general and statesman, one of 
the dominating figures of his time. 

Swift, Jonathan Dean (1667-1745) English 
novelist. Gulliver’s Travels, A Talc of a 
Tub, The Battle oj the Books. 

Sydney, Sir Philip (1554-86) English poet, 
statesman and soldier. His famous 
works are Arcadia, Apology for poetry. 

T 

Tacitus. Catus Cornelius (55 c. 120) Latin 
historian. Germania, Annals, Histories. 

Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941) Indian 
poet. Gitanjali, Post Office, Gardener, 
Chitra etc. 

Tata, Jamshedji N. (1839-1904) Parsi 
pioneer of industry in India, founder of 
the house ofTatas- 

Tai-tsung (c. AD 627) The second Chinese 
emperor of the Tang dynasty, under 
whom the Chinese empire extended 
to its farthest limits. 

Tarqiun the proud, the last king of 
Rome, banished in 510 BC. There¬ 
after, Rome had a republican govern¬ 
ment headed by consuls. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (c. 1602-1689) 
Dutch navigator, who discovered 
Tasmania aud New Zealand. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63) 
English novelist. Vanity Fair, Henry 
Esmond. Book of Snobs. 

Tchaikovasky Peter ilieh (1840-93) 
Russian composer, who did all types 
of musical compositions. 

Theocritus (285-247 BC) Greek poet. 
Idylls, Bion, Lament of Adonis. 


Tbcmistocles (c. 514-449 BC) Athenian 
statesman and architect of Greek 
victory in the naval battle of 
Salarais. 

Theodosius I (the Great) (346-395) 
Byzantian Emperor, who championed 
the cause of Christianity. 

Thucydides (c. 460-399 BC) Greek histo¬ 
rian of the Peloponnesian War- 

Tiglath Pileser III (c. 8tb cent. BC) 
Assyrian King, who permanently 
annexed Babylon and established the 
New Assyrian Empire* 

Tilak, Bai Gangadhar (1856 1920)- A 
Marathi leader, who led the extre¬ 
mist faction of Independence move 
ment between 1900—1920. 

Titan (Ti/iano Vccelle) (1477 1567} 
Italian painter of international fame • 

Tolstoy, Leo Count (1828 1910) Russian 
novelist. Anna Karenina, IVar ami 
Peace, Cossacks, Resurrection. 

Trotsky, Leon (Lev Davidovich Bronstciii) 
(1879-1040) Russian revolutionary and 
commander of the Red Army. He 
was Lenin's right-hand mao, but o-' 
Stalin's capturing power, he wa. 
exiled and ultimately assassinated iit, 
Mexico. 

Turgenev, Ivan Servcyvich (1818 83 
Russian novelist. Smoke, A 'Sports¬ 
man's Sketches. Fathers and Sons. 

Tut-ankh-amcn (c* 1350 BC) Pharaoh o:' 
Egypt whose tomb, left untouched 
by robbers, was opened in 1932. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) (1835 
1910) American novelist. Tom Sawyer. 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Tzu Hsi (1834 1908) Dowager emprcf,*.' 
of China, who supported the Boxei 
Rebellion. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (Commodore) (1794 
1877) American rail-road king and 
founder of the Vanderbilt University. 

Vakpati ^AD. 8th cent.) Sanskrit poet 
Ganda Vadha (Slaying of Ganda) 
describes the exploits of Yasovarma, 
King of Kanakabuja. 

Valmiki (6tb cent. BC) Sanskrit epi^ 
poet. Ramayana. 

Van-Gogli, Vincent (1853-1890) Gifted 
Dutch painter. 

Vatsyayana (AD Sth cent.^ Sanskrit 
writer Kama Sutra (Art of sex) 
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\ilasquez, Diego Rodrigues de Silvcy 
(1599-1660) Spanish painter, ranked 
among the premier painters of 
Europe. 

NiTue, Jules (1828-1905J French novelist, 
the first science fiction writer. i4rou/idf 
the World in Eighty Days, Five 
Weeks in a Balloon, Twenty Than sand 
Leagues Under the Sea, From the 
Earth to the Moon. 

Victoria, Queen Empress (1819-1901) 
The longest reigning British mon¬ 
arch. She was the first British mon¬ 
arch to assume the title of Empress 
of India. 

Vidyapathi (Legendary author) Sanskrit 
prose writer, Pancha Tantra (Five 
Treatises) a collection of tales* 

. Vijiicswara (AD llth cent.) Sanskrit 
writer, Mitakshara, a treatise on the 
iaw of Hindu inheritance. 

Villon, Francois (1431 c- J485) The 
greatest French lyric poet. The 
Testament, Legacy. 

\irgii (Publius Vergilius Maro) (70-19 
BC) Latin epic poet. Aeneid 
Georgies. 

Visakadatta (AD. 6th cent.) Sanskrit 
dramatist, Mtidra Rukshasa (Minister's 
Signet Ring), Devi Chandragupta 
(The Queen and Chandragupta)— 
political dramas. 

V'oltaire, Francois, Marie de (Francois 
Arouct, (1694--1778) French philo¬ 
sopher and writer. Dictionary of 
Philosophies, AJerope, Candide 

Vyasa, (Gth cent. BC.) Sanskrit epic 
poet. Mahabh^ti-ata considered as 
the longest epic in the world. It 
has nearly 100,000 stanzas. 

W 

Wagner, Richard (1813-83) German 
composer who set a new musical 
pattern, u combination of music and 
drama. 

Washington, George (1732-1799) Leader 
of the War of American Independ¬ 
ence and the first President of USA. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843) American 
lexicographer. Dictionary of English 
Language 

Weizmann, Chaim (Dr.) (1874-1952) 
Russian born scientist, leader of the 


Zionist movement and the first Pre¬ 
sident of Israel- 

Wellington, Arthur Wcllesly, Duke of 
(1769-1852) One of the greatest 
generals of Britain. Defeated Napo¬ 
leon at the battle of Waterloo, 
1814. Prime Minister of England 
1827-1830. 

Wells, H. G. (1866-1946) English 
writer. The Time Machine, The 
Invisible Man, Outline of History, 

Wilde, Oscar (1834-1900) English writer 
and celebrated wit author. The 
Ideal Husband, De Profundis, Pictute 
of Dorian Gray. 

Wilhelm 11, (he Kaiser (1859 1941) 
Emperor of Germany who started the 
1st World War. Being defeated, he 
abdicated and sought refuge in Holland, 
where he died in exile. 

Wodehoiisc, P. G. (1881 1971) English 
humorist. My Man Jeeves, Summer 
Lightning etc. 

Wood, Mrs Henry (1814 1887) English 
novelist. l.ast Lynn. 

Wordsworth, William (1770 1850) English 
poet. Tiniern Abbey, Michael, Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality. 


X 

Xenophon ',444-359 BC) Greek soldier 
and historian. Author, inahasis (The 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand;. 

Xerxes (c. 519 465 BC) Pcisian emperor, 
successor of Dai ius, who wa.s defeated 
by the Greeks in the battle oi Saiamis. 


Zahroff Sir Basil (b. Baselios 
Zacharias) (1849-1936) Turkish born 
British ilnaneier and armaments 
manufacturer- 

Zeno of Citium (c. 340 -264 BC) Greek 
philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school. Zeno taught in Stoa Thoilika 
of Athens, hence Stoic- 

Zola, Emile (1840-1902) French novelist. 
Theresa Raquin, Nana. 

Zoroaster, or Zaruthustra (c. 7ih cent- 
BC) Religious leader, founder of 
Zorastriadisra. Zend A vesta. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


In modern times, two systems of 
welght<: and measures came to dominate 
international trade and commerce. They 
were the Foot-Pound-Second (F. P. S) 
system, which later came to be known 
as the Imperial System and the Centi- 
raetre-Gramme-Second (C. G. S.) system, 
which came to be known as the Metric 
System. The Foot and the Centimetre 
were units of linear measurement, the 
Pound and the Gramme, units of mass 
and the Second, unit of time. From these 
original units were evolved the inch. 

ounce and quart of the Imperial System 
and the metre, kilogram and litre of the 
Metric System. 


Today the Metric System has been 
adopted by 83 nations. There are sixteen 
countries including United Kingdom, 
who have already decided to change ovtt 

to the Metric System and are in the process 
of doing so. Australia. Bahrain, Canada, 

Ghana, Republic of Ireland, Kenya, 
Kuwait, New Zealand, Pakistan, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Uganda, United Kingdom and Zambia 
Nine countries still remain outside the 
metric group. They are, Sri Lanka, 

Gambia, Guyana, Jamaica, Liberia, Malawi, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and U. S. A. 

Multiples and Fractions 


The Imperial System 

The Imperial System of inch (length), 
ounce (weight) and quart (volume) was 
derived from the old Anglo-Saxon measure¬ 
ments. They were rough and ready units 
based on standards that were readily avail¬ 
able everywhere the human hand for exam¬ 
ple. By their very nature, they could never 
be precise- Although, these units are pre¬ 
cisely defined now, their conversion into 

larger or smaller units, is an arithmetical 
torment. The mile for example. Is 
12x3x220x8 inches, that is, 63,360 inches. 

The Imperial System prevailed In the 
British Empire and the English speaking 
countries generally, including the United 
States. 


The Metric System 

The Metric System was first adopted 
by France in 1790- Its basic units were 
metre (length), kilogram (weight) and 
litre (volume). The metre was equal to 
one ten-millionth of a quardrant of the 
Earth's meridian. The kilogram was de¬ 
fined as the mass of a cubic decimetre 
(0.1 met'-«) of water. The litre was the 
volume of a cubic decimetre of water. 

In 1889 the metre and the kilogram 
were re-defined in terms of a bar of 
platinum-iridium alloy, which was stored 
in a vault in Paris. 

The Metric Systen; was followed by 
France and other European countries and 
their colonics and dependencies. 


Multiples in the Metric System are 
indicated by che prefixes deca (10), hccto 
(100) and kilo (1000) and fractions by 
dec! (1/10), ceoti (1/100), and milli 1/1000.; 
For multiples larger than 1000 and suo- 
' divisions smaller ithan 1/1000, the follo¬ 
wing prefixes have been adopted: 


Tera = 10 ^3 (| followed by 12 zeros 


Giga = 10 « 
Mega -s 10 <5 
Kilo = 10 3 
Hecto = 10 2 
Deca = 10 1 
Deci = 10-1 
Centi =10-3 
Milli = 10-3 
Micro = 10-6 


Nano = 10-® 
Pico = 10-13 
Femto= 10-15 
Atto = 10-18 


t* 

( 1 ) 

(. 01 ) 

(. 001 ) 

(Decimal point, followed 
by 5 zeros and 1) 
(Decimal point, followed 
by 8 zeros and 1} 
(Decimal point, followed 
by 11 zeros and 1) 
(Decimal point, followed 
by 14 zeros and 1) 

(Decimal point, followeil 
by 17 zeros and 1) 


9 

6 

3 

2 

1 


Thus a kilometre is 1,000 metres and 
a megametre is 1,000,000 metres while a 
millimetre Is 0.001 metre and a micrometre 
is 0.000001 metre. 
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Table 331 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 
Linear Measure 


Mi 

millimetres (mm.) 


1 

centimetre 

(cm.) 

10 

centimetres 

-= 

1 

decimetre 

(dm., 

(m.'' 

•0 

decimetres 

a 

1 

metre 

10 

metres 

a 

1 

decametre 

(dcm.) 

30 

decametres 

a 

1 

hectometre 

(hm.) 

Ml 

hectometres 

Area 

1 kilometre 

Measure 

(km.) 

MW 

square millimetres 

a 

1 

square centimetre 


’0,000 

square centimetres 

ees 

1 

square metre 

(a.) 

;oo 

square metres 

=9 

1 

are 

lOO 

ares 

= 

1 

hectare 

(ha.) 

100 

hectares 

one litre 

1 square kilometre 

Volume Measure 

SB 0.001 cubic metre 

(km.) 

10 

millilitres (ml.) 

a 

1 

centilitre 

(cl.) 

0 

centilitres 

a 

1 

decilitre 

(dl.) 

iO 

decilitres 

a 

1 

litre 

(1) 

.0 

litres 

a 

1 

decalitre 

(del.) 

10 

decalitres 

— 

1 

hectolitre 

(hi.) 

10 

hectolitres 

■= 1 
Weight 

kilolitre 

(kl.) 

:o 

milligrams (mg) 

a 

1 

centigram 

(c g.) 

10 

centigrams 

a 

1 

decigram 

(dg) 

10 

decigrams 

a 

1 

gram 

(g) 

!0 

grams 

a 

1 

decagram 

(deg ) 

'0 

decagrams 

a 

1 

hectogram 

(hg ) 

10 

hectograms 

a 

1 

kilogram 

(kg.) 

1,000 

kilograms 

Cubic 

1 metric ton 

Measure 

(t ) 

1.000 

cubic millimetres 

a 

1 

cubic centimetre 


1,000 

cubic centimetres 

a 

1 

cubic decimetre 


1,000 

cubic decimetres 

= 

1 

cubic metre 



Table 332 


1 centimetre 
1 chain (surveyor's) 
1 decimetre 
1 decametre 
1 foot 
I inch 
! kilometre 
i metre 
1 mile 
] millimetre 
1 yard 


Tolas to grams 
^ Tolas 
Grams 
Seers 

Kilograms 
Maunds to Quintals 
Maunds 
Quintals 


Tables of EquiTalcnts 

0.3937 inch 

66 feet 20.1168 metres (exactly) 
3 937 inches 
32 808 feet 
0 3048 metre (exactly) 

2.54 centimetres 
0.621 mile 

39.37 inches or 1.094 yds. 

1.609 kilometres 
0.03937 inch 
0.9144 metre (exactly) 

Table 333 

Simple Conversion Table 
Indian Units 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

1 66 

23.33 34.99 46.66 58.32 

69.98 81.65 

93.31 

104.97 

116.64 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

0.93 

1.87 

2.80 

3.73 

4 67 

5.60 6.53 

7.46 

8.40 

9 33 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

0.37 

0.75 

1.12 

1.49 

1.87 

2.24 2.61 

2.99 

3.36 

3.73 
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Table 334 


Double Conversion Tables for Weights and Measures 

Note: The central figures (1 to 100) represent either of the two columns beside 
them, as the case may be. 

Examples:—! cent 1 metre=0,394 inch and 1 lnch=2.540 centimetres. 1 metre=- 
1.094 yards and 1 yard-0.914 metre. 1 kilometre^O.621 mile and 1 mile- 
1.609 kilometres. 


Centimetres 


Inches 

Metres 


Yards 

Kilometres 


Miles 

2.540 

1 

0 3‘>4 

0.914 

1 

1.094 

1 609 

1 

0 621 

5.000 

2 

0.787 

1.829 

2 

2.187 

3.219 

2 

1.243 

7.620 

3 

I 181 

2.743 

3 

3.281 

4.828 

3 

1.864 

10.160 

4 

1.575 

3.658 

4 

4.374 

6 437 

4 

2.485 

12 700 

5 

1.969 

4.572 

5 

5.468 

8 047 

5 

•3.107 

15.240 

6 

2.3‘.'.2 

5 486 

6 

6 562 

9.656 

6 

3.728 

17.780 

7 

2.756 

6 401 

7 

7.655 

11.266 

7 

4.350 

20.320 

8 

3 150 

7.315 

8 

8.749 

12 875 

8 

4.971 

22 860 


3 543 

8 230 

9 

9 843 

14.484 

9 

5.592 

25 400 

10 

3 937 

9.144 

10 

10 936 

16.094 

10 

6.214 

127.000 

50 

19.685 

45.720 

50 

54.681 

80.468 

50 

31.068 

254.000 

100 

39.370 

91.439 

100 

100.361 

160 936 

100 

62.136 

Hectare y 


Acres 

Square 


Square 

KHofframs 


/fr. Pound 




Kilometres 


Miles 




0 404 

1 

2 471 

2.590 

1 

0.386 

0.454 

1 

2.205 

0 809 

2 

4.942 

5.180 

n 

0 772 

0.907 

2 

4 409 

1.214 

.3 

7 413 

i.no 

3 

1.158 

1..36I 

3 

6.514 

l.f;r' 

4 

9 884 

10 360 

.4 

1.544 

1.814 

4 

8.818 

2.023 

5 

12.355 

12.950 

5‘ 

1.931 

2 268 

5 

11.023 

2 428 

6 

14.826 

15.540 

6 

2 317 

2 722 

6 

13 228 

2.833 

7 

17.298 

18 130 

7 

2 703 

3 175 

7 

15.4.^: 

3.237 

8 

19.769 

20 720 

8 

3.089 

3.629 

8 

17.63 V 

3 642 

9 

22.240 

23 310 

9 

3 475 

4.082 

9 

19.842 

4 047 

10 

24 711 

25.900 

10 

3.861 

4 536 

10 

22 046 

20 234 

50 

123.554 

129.498 

50 

19 306 

22.680 

50 

110 231 

40 468 

100 

247.108 

258.99) 

100 

38.611 

45 359 

100 

220.4(): 

Metric 


Lonp 

Metric 


Short 

Lit res 


Pint\ 

Tonnes 


Tons 

Tonnes 


Tons 




1.016 

I 

0.984 

0.')07 

1 

1.102 

0.568 

1 

1.760 

2 032 

2 

1.968 

1.814 

2 

2.205 

1 136 

2 

3.520 

3.048 

3 

2.953 

2 722 

3 

3.307 

1 705 

3 

5 27'! 

4.064 

4 

3.937 

3.629 

4 

4 409 

2 in 

4 

7.039 

5.080 

5 

4.921 

4.536 

5 

5.512 

2.841 

5 

8 799 

6.096 

6 

5 905 

5.443 

6 

6.614 

3.409 

6 

10 559 

7.112 

7 

6.889 

6.350 

7 

7.716 

3 978 

7 

12.319 

8.128 

8 

7 874 

7.257 

8 

8.818 

4.546 

8 

14.078 

9 144 

9 

8 858 

8.165 

9 

9.921 

5.114 

9 

15.8‘'.'i 

10.161 

10 

9.842 

9 on 

10 

11 023 

5.682 

10 

17.598 

50.803 

50 

49.211 

45 359 

50 

55.116 

28.412 

50 

87.990 

llO.tjS 

100 

98.421 

90.718 

100 

110.231 

56 824 

100 

175 980 

Litres 



Gallons 

Litres 



Gallon! 

4 546 


1 


0.220 

31.822 

7 


1 5-W 

9 (.92 


2 


0.440 

36.368 

8 


1 760 

13-638 


3 


0.660 

40.914 

9 


1.980 

18.184 


4 


0.880 

45.460 

10 


2 200 

22 730 


5 


1.100 

227.298 

50 


10 999 

27 276 


6 


1.320 

454.596 

100 


21.‘)97 
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INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF UNITS (S. I.) 


The International System of Units 
had its beginnings in 1870, when France 
called together a Convention of States 
to evolve a unified metric system- In 
jl875, the Treaty of the Metre was signed 
in Paris. The signatories to the treaty 
agreed to set up and maintain a perma* 
ncnt bureau at Paris called Bureau Inter¬ 
nationals deu Folds et Measures (Interna¬ 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures). 
This Bureau is to function under a Con¬ 
ference Generate des Folds et Measures 
(General Conference of Weights and Me¬ 
asures). The General Conference appo¬ 
ints a committee of specialists, known as 
the Comite International de Folds et Me¬ 
asures (International Committee of Wei¬ 
ghts and Measures) whose function is to 
implement the decisions of the Conference- 

In 1954 the General Conference, ado- 
-pted one particular form of the metric 
system as an internationally suitable 
system In 1960, the system was given 
name S^titem International de Unites (S- /.) 
me International System of Units, sho- 
rreuned to S. I 

The spectaculai development of science 
and technology, compelled the conference to 
define precisely, generally known units of 
measurement like length, mass or time- 
In addition, the conference had to adopt 
'and define new units of measurement. 
The labours of the Conference in this 
regard, led to the evolution of 
a complicated and highly technical inter¬ 
national system. The definitions are 
stated in strict scientific jargon, which 
the laym.an can hardly follow. A brief 
outline of the system Is given below. 

The S. 1. Units are broadly divisible 
into 3 classes. 

(1) Base units, which form the foun¬ 
dations of the system 

(2) Derived units, which are generally 
' formed by a combination of Base units. 

(3) Supplementary units, which are 
used in angular measurement. 

The special feature of the system is 
its coherence. A coherent set of units 
can be defined as one that ari.ses, when 
a quotient or product of any two qu¬ 
antities leads to the unit of the resultant 
quantity. In other words, all units of 
ihe system hold together and arc expli¬ 
cable in terms of other units. 

Base Units 

Tl) Metre (m) unit of length- 

(2) Kilogram (kg) unit of mass. 

Mass is not be confused with weight or 
force. Force has its own unit called 
Newton, 


(3) Second (s) unit of time. Originally, 
the Second was defined as the fraction 
1/86400 of a mean solar day. As this is 
very vague, the Second has been re-defi- 
nied in terms of the radiation of Caesium- 
133 atom. 

(4) Ampere (A) unit of electric current. 
This unit has been re-defined as that 
constant current, which would produce a 
force equal to 2x10^ newton per metre 
of length, between two parallel conductors 
of Infinite length, placed on metre apart. 

(5) Kelvin I'K.) unit of thermo dynamic 
temperature. This has been defined as 
1/273-16 of the thermo dynamic tempe¬ 
rature of the triple point of water. The 
thermo dynamic temperature is expressed 
by the symbol T. The Centigrade scale 
or the Celsius scale has also been acce¬ 
pted by the Conference, 'see Temperature 
infra.) 

(6) Candela (cd) unit of Luminous 
intensity or Luminosity, 

(7) Mole (mol) Amount of substance. 
This has been defined as the Substance 
of a System “which contains as many 
elementary entities as there are atoms in 
0.102 kg of Carbon-12”. 


Simple cxpre.s$ions in terms of 
Base Unit 

Name Symbol 

Area Square metre m^ 

Volume Cubic metre m‘J 

Speed, velocity Metre per second m/s 
Density Kilogram per cubic 

metre kg/m-J 

Specific Volume Cubic metre per 
kilogram m/kg 

Luminance Candela pesq. metre^ cd/m~ 
Derived Units 


Some derived units have been given 
special names. They are indicated below- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Name and Symbol 


Frequency 

Force 

Pressure 

Quantity of Electricity, 
electric charge 
Electric tension, 
electric potential 
Electric resistance 
Luminous fux 
Illuminance 


hertz (HS) 
newton (N) 
pascal (Pa) 

coulomb (C) 

Volt (V) 
Ohm 

lumen (Im) 
llx (I:-) 


Supplementary Units 
Names 

1. Radian (Plane angle) 

2. Stcradian (Solid angle) 
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3. Angular Velocity (Radian per Second) 

4. Angular Acceleration (Radian per 
second Squared) 

5. Radiant intensity (Walt per steradian) 

6. Radiance (Satt per Square metre 
Steradian) 


Rules 

Very elaborate rules have 
been formulated, with regard to notation, 
type io be used, prefix symbols and the 
exponent to be prefixed to a symbol. 
Symbols are not to be followed by fulV 
stop and do not change in the plural. 


TEMPERATURE 


The unit of temperature accepted by 
the International System (S 1.) Is the 
Kelvin* or the degree Celsius; as 
distinguished from Fahrenheit. The Celsius 
scale was originally known as the Centi¬ 
grade scale. It was renamed Celsius scale 
to commemorate its Swedish inventor, 
Celsius. 

The Kelvin Scale was introduced by 
a British physicist, William T. Kelvin 

Temperature C 


Zero degree Kelvin (K) is the Absolute 
Zero, which is equivalent to—273 16’ 
Celsius and— 459.69’ Fahrenheit. Ab¬ 
solute Zero is the point at which molecules 
have no heat energy. At this point, all 
motion stops. 


* In 1967, the name Kelvin (Symbol K) 
was adopted in the place of degree Kelvin 
(°K) 

version Table 


I aiMEis UEsaas otaatc^ 
‘ c. * 


-31.1 


-3D 

— 8 # 

<-31 

-3S 


-Hf 

-X3JI 


<-a 

-a 


-43 


-314 

— 


t,. ;-c 


"oOf 
••il. 


-aki 

'-4U 

as 

-414 


-2Z.Q 
-at . 
-at 
-a* 

-a# 

-1L3 

-S.4 

-14. 

-44 
—3.3 
-M 
. 4<M 

4<S.D 

+•-» 

•tat 

<fl21 

4144 

•flM 

fOS, 


' f 


t : 


-IF' 

-ill 


! -I3J 
*413 

-IZl 

; -lU 

- >111 


« 

44 

4* 

4« 

44 

44 

44 

44 


-'-4111'' 

■m- 

44M 

44« 

•W 

H4M 


ODEES 

C 

OECtEES 

-t.4 

415 

-17 

fi-13 

-8J 

1147 

-77 

-37 

li>37 

-3.7 

4» 

-87 

421 

-37 ' 

432 


4,423 , 

‘ —47 

•K4 

-37 

42» 

-3.3 

428 

-27 

4«7 

-37 

4» 

-17 

4» 

-U 

4» 

-a7 

4» 

7 

432 

4«7 

4» 

4U 

4a 

41.7 

+» 


4-U 

4-tt 

■f« 

4-a 


44M 

•HM 

44U 

•f4l4 

4414 

4413 

4N.0 

+«.! 

+5M 

4417 


447, 
444.. 

44#- 

- 444 ’' 

•mi 

443 

’-44»’ 

444 

41M 

•4111 

4417 

4137 

4137 

fat 

4444 

4133 


•♦a 


+33 


r. 

>■53-0 

4MJ 

•fS44 

•343.3 

4a.{> 

443.8 
47t.8 
4434 
4737. 
477.0 
4787 
430lB 
4834 
484.3 
4437 

487.8 
4^4 

48 r.« 

4337 

4^7 

43«J 

44M7 

4«IM 

+1«U 

41017 

4-1337 

4-1377 

4-ia4 

4411.2 
4-lt3.7 
•14147 
411*7 
•141*4 
41337 
41»7 
41237 
41»7 
4127.4 
412*7 
41317 

4132.3 
44347 
41384 
41837 


-43Mr 4. 


OfCSftS 

CEiiREES 

DESREtS 

c 


f 

+ 155 

480 

+1400 

+131 

4« 

+141.8 

+ 167 

•482 

+ia8 

17Z 

483 

4-ta4 

Hrl7.S 

484 

+147.2 

•rilJ 

4« 

ftae 

+189 

468 

.+i»i 

.^19 4 

4«7 

+1536 

+»g 

4» 

' ■ +1S4.4 

+20.8 

463 

+ 1»3 

+2M 

470 

+iao 

+31.7 

471 

+i»t 

+33.3 


+1116 

-22.8 

478 

+W4 

+33.3 

474 

+18!) 2 

+237 

475 

+1WI3 

+24.4 

476 

+W.I> 

+35-0 

477 

+ 170'! 

+35.8 

478 

+172.4 

+a.i 

+73 

+174 J 

+a7 

473 

+176.1 

+277 

48» 

+1771 

4277 

482 

+179.6 

42U 

443 

+1*14 

4287 

•Hi* 

+1*37 

423.4 

4ao 

IS 

'+1850 

+a3i 

4337 

487 

+1886 


+68 

+1M4 

431.7 

481 

+1*2 7 

4827 

4« 

4* 

+»»» 

+»■• ■ 

+1959 

4a.i 

488 

+197* 

4337 

488 

■,i +M89 

4347 

. 484 

+aiz 

■435^ 

4^.8 

ts 

+2330 

+234.9 

4».l. 

4a.7 

IS 

+23(9 

+3W4 

437.2 

493 

+2107 

437.8 

4100 

+312? 
+213 7 

4383 

4101 

438.3 

4102 

+2lS.f 

+217' 

4337 

410* 

443.3 

41M 

+219 
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STANDARD TIME 


The system of standard time is bwed 
on a longitudinal division of the Earth into 
24 zones, each zone being 15“ longitud^ 
LThe zero zone is centred at Greenwich 
which gives the GMT (Greenwich Mean 
Time) The 12th zone is divided by the 
iSOth meridian (International Date Line) 
into the plus 12 and minus 12 zones If 


Tabic 335 


City 

Time 

Amsterdam 

7-30 a.m. 

Anchorage 

8-30 p.m. 

Athens 

8 30 am. 

Auckland 

6 30 p.m.* 

Azores 

4 30 a.m. 

Baghdad 

9 30 

Bangkok 

1 30 pm 

Beirut 

8 30 a.m 

Belfast 

6 30 

Ikilin 

7 30 „ 

Bermuda 

2-30 

Bogota 

1-30 

Bombay 

12 00 noon 

Brussels 

7 30 am. 

Bucharest 

8 30 „ 

Buenos Aires 

>30 

Monrovia 

5 30 

Montevideo 

3 30 

Montreal 

1-30 „ 

Moscow 

9 30 

Nome 

7 30 p.m. 

Noumea 

5 30 p.m.* 

Okinawa 

3 30 p m.* 

Oslo 

7 30 .i.m. 

Paris 

7 30 .. 

Rangoon 

1-00 

Reykjavik 

5 30 „ 

Rio de Janeiro 

3 30 „ 

Rome 

7 30 „ 

Saigon 

1 30 pm. 

Samoa ^ 

7 30 „ 

Cairo 

8 30 „ 

Calcutta 

12 00 noon 

"Calgary 

1 30 p.m. 

Caracas 

2 30 a.m. 

Copenhagen 

7 30 „ 

Dakar 

6 30 „ 

Damascus 

8 30 ., 


one crosses the line going west, the 
date is advanced by one day and when 
going east, it becomes a day earlier. 

The following table gives the standard 
time in selected cites when it is noon 
(Indian standard Time) in Delhi. An 
asterisk indicates that it is the next day. 


Djkarta 

2 00 p.m.* 

Dublin 

6 30 a.m. 

Fairbanks 

8-30 p.m. 

Gander 

3-00 a.m. 

Geneva 

7 30 „ 

Glasgow 

6 30 „ 

Greenwich 

6-30 

Guam 

4-30 pm.* 

Guatemala C 

12 30 a.m. 

Halifax 

2 30 

Helsinki 

8 30 „ 

Hong Kong 

2 30 p.m * 

Honolulu 

8 30 ,. 

Istanbul 

8 30 am. 

Jerusalem 

8 30 ., 

Johannesburg 

8 30 ,. 

Karachi 

11 30 

Keflavik 

5 30 „ 

La Paz 

2 30 ., 

Lima 

1 30 „ 

Lisbon 

6 30 

London 

7 30 „ 

Madrid 

7-30 „ 

Manila 

2 30 p.m.* 

Melbourne 

4- 30 p.m * 

Mexico 

12-30 am. 

Midway 

7-30 p.m. 

San Juan 

2- 30 a m. 

Santiago 

2-30 „ 

Shanghai 

2 30 

Singapore 

2-00 „ 

Stockholm 

7 30 „ 

Suva 

4 30 ., 

Sydney 

4 30 p.m." 

Teheran 

10-00 a.m. 

Tokyo 

3-30 p.m.* 

Toronto 

1 30 a.m. 

Valparaiso 

2-30 „ 

Vancouver 

10 30 p.m. 

Vienna 

7 30 a.m. 

Yokohama 

3 30 p.m. 

Zurich 

7 30 am. 



SCIENCE 


I. Theories and Principles 

Science from the Latin Scientia, means 
learning or knowledge in Its widest sense. 
In English, the word has a restricted 
application. It generally means physical 
and biological sciences. 

Primitive Science 

From the eariiest days of civilization, 
science had become mixed up with magic, 
astrology and religion. Physical science 
arose from the observation of natural 
phenomena, like rain and shine, thunder 
and lightning and In tbe attempt to 
fashion crude implements to aid or expedite 
the satisfaction of human needs. Biological 
sciences proceeded from the observations 
of plants and animals, their productivity 
and reproduction and in the endeavour 
of man to avoid pain and suffering by 
medication or surgery. 

All natural phenomena physical and 
biological, were interpreted as the opera¬ 
tions of supernatural powers, who had to, 
be worshipped, placated or pleased by’ 
magic rites and practices. 

Transition. This primitive conception 
was refined and developed by the old 
world philosophers from Aristotle (4th 
cent- BC) to Aquinas (13th cent. AD). 
These philosophers eliminated much of 
the superstitious dross that had accumulat¬ 
ed, but they could not dissociate science 
from metaphysics or religion. The Greek 
philosophers, Aristotle in particular, con¬ 
sidered science and philosophy as one 
and the same. In the Middle Ages both 
science and philosophy had become bound 
up with theology. Aquinas, the greatest 
of the scholastic philosophers regarded 
all the three subjects as parts of one 
grand system of philosophy. 

Modem Science. It was left to Gali¬ 
leo to break up this mis alliance and to 
strike out a new path for sclence-the path 
of expenmental proof. This method 
initiateo by Galileo was completed by 
Newton, and modern science was born. 
The essence of the new method was an 
anpeal to sheer facts for proof. Tbe new 
science tried to put together isolated facts 
in the same way as we put together the 
words or pieces ot a puzzle. Reason was 
used to solve the problems of the puzzle 
and to form synthesis or theories. But 


observation or experiment was the start-%> 
ing point of the investigation and the final 
arbiter. 

A==Author T-Treatise 
c. 1000 BC India 

Yajurveda (T). Numbers named up to 
10i3 (million-million)-decimal system, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, fractions. Astronomy—tbe 
Naksatra (stars and constellations') 
system Enumeration of 27 or 28 
naksatras headed by Krithika (Pleiades) 

800-700 B C India 
1 aittiriyasamhita (T) Progressive arith¬ 

metical series—odd and even numbers.' 
Panchavimsa Brahmana (T) Geometrical 
progression. 

Satapatha Brahmana (T) Summation ol 
arithmetical and geometrical series. 

700—600 BC India 

Sulha Sutras (T) Geometry—Rules for 
drawing perpendiculars, squares, Lo- 
sceles trapezium, etc Combination and 
transformation of rectilineal figures., 
Lagadha (A) Vedangajyotisa (T) Astro 
nomy. Elaboration of calendarical 
science—summer and winter solstices. 
Rule for determining lengtn of days 
between solstices. 

600-500 B C India 

Baudhayana (A) Geometry-anticipation 
of the Pythagorean theorem*—areas 
of triangles, parallelograms, trapezium 
etc. volumes of prism, cylinder etc. 
squaring the circle. 1 he concept of 
Algebra—quadratic equations. 

Manava lA) I'ixlng the value of the || to 
S decimal places at 3.16049- 

Apastamba (A) Square root and cube root 
500-400 B C India 

Katyayana (A) Indeterminate Equations 
400-300 B C India 

Kautilya (A) Arthasastra (T) Mining^ 
metallurgy etc ; incidental references’ 

* The tradition attributing this theorem t< 
Pythagoras started with Cicero (50 B C). 
nearly 5 centuries after Pythagora*^ 
There is no memion of this theorem m 
Greek literature of the first 5 centurie^ 
after Pythagoras. The earliest proof o( 
the Pythagorean theorem is given b) 
Euclid. Baudhyana has not only state^i 
the theorem but appears to have proved 
it as a standard rule for calculations. 
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c. 300- B C Greece 

Euclid (A) Elements {T) t The first fo¬ 
rmal statement of geometrical prin¬ 
ciples. 

3rd Cent. B C India 

Pingala (A) Chhandah Sutra (T) Permu¬ 
tations and combinations— merupras- 
tara or Pascal's triangle. 

3rd Cent. B C Greece 

Archimedes (A) Hydrostatics—the laws of 
floating bodies. 

Aristarchus of Samos (A) Observations 
and calculations regarding rotation 
of the Earth and revolution round 
the Sun. 

Eratosthenes (A) First measurement of 
the circumference of the Earth. 

2ad Cent. B C China 

Chiu Chang Suan Shu (T) Arithmetic in 
nine sections—area of the segment of 
a circle. 

2nd Cent. BC Greece 

Hipparchus (A) Measurement of the dis¬ 
tances to the Sun and the Moon— 
precession of the equinoxes. 

A D 140 Greece 

Claudius Ptolemy (A) Almagest (T) A 
synthesis of the current system of astro¬ 
nomical knowledge in Europe—re¬ 
mained the Bible of European astro¬ 
nomers for a long time. 

AD 400 India 

Suryasiclhanta {T) The first important 
astronomical treatise in India— was 
continuously revised and updated by 
subsequent astronomers. 

AD 5th Cent. India 

Aryabhata (A) Aryabhatya (T) Astro¬ 
nomy. Theory of the rotation of the 
Earth, epicyclic theory of planetary 
motions. Mathematics~the values of 
the if (3.1416) and sines—alphabeti¬ 
cal system of expressing decimal place 
—value notation—extraction of square 
and cube roots—indeterminate equat¬ 
ions of the first order. 

.AD 6th Cent. India 

Brahmagupta (A) Brahmasphuta Siddhanta 
and Khandakadhyaka [Treatises)Astro- 
nomy—mean planetary motions, true 
planetary motions, problems of time. 


t Euclid’s Elements v/cre translated into 
Arabic as Tahir-U Uqlidas by Nasir- 
uddlnTusl (AD 13th Cent.) This was 
translated into Sanskrit as Rekhaganitha 
(AD 17th cent ). 


space, distance, lunar and solar ecli¬ 
pses—risings and settings of Planets, 
Moon’s cusps and shadows—conjunc¬ 
tions of planets—Mathematics—syste¬ 
matic operations with zero. 

Varabamihira (A) Pancha Siddhanta (T) 
A survey of the development of astro¬ 
nomy and an exposition of astrono¬ 
mical theories. Brahat Samhita Le- 
gujataka and Yogayatra —Treatises on 
astrology by Varahamihira. 

Amarasimha (A) Amarakosha (T) A 
lexicon—classification and synonyms 
of plants, animals, metals and miner¬ 
als. 

AD 7th Cent. India 

Bhaskara I (A) Mahahhaskariya (T) 
Mean longitude of planets—Longitude 
connection—Time, place, direction, 
spherical trignometry, latitudes and 
longitudes of junction stars—True 
longitudes of planets, rising, setting 
and conjunction of planets, astrono¬ 
mical constants. 

AD 8th Cent. Arabia 

Muhammed Ibn Ibrahim (A) Sindhind 
and Arkand (T) Translations into 
Arabic of Brahmagupta’s Brahma- 
sphutasiddhanta (Sindhind) and Khan- 
dakadyaka (Arkand). 

Jabir Ibn Hayyan (Geber) (A) Treatises 
on alchemy. 

A D 9th Cent. India 

Mahavira (A) Ganitasara Samgraha (T) 
A comprehensive, compilation in 
mathematics including ^omeiry, solid 
mensuration, quadratic, biquadratic and 
cubic equations and permutations 
and combinations. 

A D 9th Cent. Arabia 

Al-Khwariszi. (T) — Theory of numbers in 
Arabic. 

A D 9th Cent. India 

Bhaskara II (A) Siddhanta Siromani (T) 
Mathematical and astronomical works- 
Beglnnings of integral and diflerential 
calculus—the zenith of ancient Indian 
mathematics. 

A D 10th Cent India 

Govinda Bhagat (A) Rasahrydaya (T) A 
treatise on alchemy. 

Manjula (T) Astronomical treatise- 
precession of equinoxes. 

12th Cent. India 

Somadeva (A) Manasollasa (T) Alchemy 

Gangadhara (A) Gandhasara (T) A treatise 
on cosmetics. 
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13th Ceot. India 

Rasarvana, Rasaratnakara {T) Treatises 
on alchemy. 

13th Cent’ Italy 

Leonardo of Pisa (A) Liber Abaci (T) An 
exposition in Latin of Arabic arith¬ 
metic including decimal place-value 
numeration, zero, etc. This was the 
main source through which Indian 
numberals penetrated Europe. 

16th Cent. India 

Rasapradipa (T) A treatise on alchemy- 
one of the many treatises on alchemy 
prevalent in India. 

1543 Poland 

Mikolaj Kopernik (Copernicus) (A) De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestum (T) 
Astronomy-Foundation of modern 
astronomy-heliocentric structure of the 
solar system. 

1556 Germany 

Georg Bauer (A) (Agricola) De re Met- 
atica (r,i Establishment of the science 
of minerals. 

1559 Netherlands 

Gerhard Kremer (A) Cylindrical Pro¬ 
jection Map (Mercator's Projection) 
Establishment of the science of carto¬ 
graphy (map makings 

1589-92 Italy 

Galileo Galilei A) Discovery of the laws 
of motion science of dynamics 

1600 England 

William Gilbert ^A) De Magnete {Tj 
‘The earth itself is a great magnet’— 
the basis of magnetism and electri¬ 
city. 

1609—19 Germany 

Johannes Kepler (A) The three funda 
mental laws of planetary motion 

1614 England 

John Napier (A) Logarithms— a new 
method of arithmetical calculations. 

1619 France 

Rene Descartes (A) Formulation of ana¬ 
lytical geometry. 

1620 England 

Francis Bacon (A) Novum Organum (T) 
First formal exposition of inductive 
logic. 

1961 England 

Robert Boyle ^A) Distinction between 
chemical element and chemical com - 
pounds; the science of chemistry. 

c. 1670 England 

Isaac Newton Discovery of calculus. 


1675-76 Germany 

Gottfried Leibnitz (A) Discovery of 
calculus. 

1676 Denmark 

Olaus Romer (A) Measurement of the 
velocity of light. 

1687 England 

Isaac Newton (A) Philosophic aturalis- 
Principia Mathematica (T) Laws of 
gravitation and Universal laws of 
motion. 

1690 Netherlands 

Christian Huygens (A) The wave theory 
of light. 

1729 England 

Stephen Gray (A) Electrical conductors 
and non-conductors Insulation. 

1728—1769 England 

Joseph Black (A) Theory of specifi'^ heat. 

1735 Sweden 

Carolus Linneaus (Karl von Linnet l^A) 
System Natural (T) Foundation of 
the science of taxonomy—divisions of 
the plant kingdom. 

1736—1806 France 

Charles Augustine Coulomb (A) Law of 
attraction and lepulsion of electric 
charges. 

1743 1794 France 

Antoine Lavoisier (A) Founding of 
organic chemistry. 

1792 Germany 

Karl F. Gauss (A) Conception of non- 
Euclidean geometry. 

1795 England 

James Hatton (A. Theory of the Earth 
(T) Founding of the science of 
geology. 

1799 France 

Joseph Proust 'A) The law of definite 
proportions of elements by weight 
in chemical compounds. 

1814 France 

Andre Marie Ampere (A) Laws of electro 
magnetic forces- 

1815 England 

William Smitb (A) Stratigraphic geology 
for dating geological formations. 

1820 Denmark , 

Christian Oersted (Aj Discovery of electro¬ 
magnetism 

1825—26 Russia 

Nikolai I Lobachev.sky (A) Formulation 
of non-Euclidean geometry. 
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182S—26 Hungary 

Janos Bolyai (A) Formulation of non* 
Euclidean geometry. 

1827 Germany 

George S. Ohm (A) Statement of the law 
of electric conduction (Ohm’s Law;. 

1828 Germany 

Friedrich Wohier (A) Synthesis of an 
organic compound from inorganic 
matter. 

1830—31 England 

Michael Faraday 'A' Discovery of 
electro-magnetic induction. 

1821—1894 Germany 

Von Helmholtz (A' Formulation of the 
law of conservation of energy—the 
first law of thermo dynamics. 

1859 Germany 

\'on Bunsen and Gustav Kirchoff ;A 
Spectrography to identify chemical 
elements by their spectra 

1852 England 

Edward Frankland (A; The concept of 
chemical valency. 

1854 England 

George Boole 'A Invention of Boolean 
algebra-thc mathematization of logic. 

1858—59 England 

Charles Urawin A) Origin of Species 
{T) A. R. Wallace A, The Theory 
of Evolution—Natural Selection- 

1861 Germany 

Frcderich Kekule (A) Establishment of 
organic chemistry as the chemistry of 
carbon compounds. 

1864 England 

James Maxwell A) The mathematical 
theory of electro-magnetic induction. 

1865 Austria 

Gregor Mendel (A) Formulation of the 
laws of genetics. 

1869 Russia 

, Dimitri Mendelecif (A) Periodic law and 
periodic table of elements. 

1884 Germany 

George Cantor (A; Development of 
set theory. tJie basis of modern 
laathematics. 


1884 Sweden 

Svante Arrhenius (A) Concept of ionis* 
ation of solutions. 

1887 Germany 

Heinrich Hertz (A) Electrical magnetic 
waves (Hertzian or radio) travelling 
at the velocity of light- 

1895 Germany 

William Roentgen (A) Short wave ray 
(X-ray). 

1896 France 

Antoine Becquerel (A) Discovery of radio 
activity in uranium. 

1897 England 

Joseph Thomson (A) Discovery of the 
electron. 

1900 Germany 

Max Planck (A) The quantum theory. 

1903 England 

Ernest Rutherford (Ai Nature of radio 
active disintegration - emission of X 
and Y rays. 

1903 Russia 

K. E. Tslolkovosky (A) Formulation of 
the fundamental principle of rocket 
flights. 

1905—16 Germany 

Albert Einstein ’A) General and special 
theories of reaitivity. 

1913 Denmark 

Niels H. D. Bohr (,A) Formulation of the 
concept of the planetary atom. 

1913 England 

Henry G. J. Mosly (A) Establishment of 
the concept of atomic number. 

1924—26 

Whitehead (English), Louts V. de Broglie 
(1 Vance), and Erwin Schroedinger 
(Germany) (A) Formulation of wave 
mechanics in atomic theory. 

1925 Germany 

Werner Heisenberg (A) Formulation of 
quantum mechanics in atomic theory- 

1926 Russia 

Ivan Petrovich Pavlov (A) Conditioned 
reflexes. 
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1931 Germany 

Wolfgang Pauli (A). Postulation of 
existence of ibe neutrino—almost a 
quarter century before it was di¬ 
rectly observed (1955). 

1932 England 

.lames Chadwick (A). Discovery of the 
neutron. 

1932 America 

Carl D. Anderson (A). Discovery of the 
positron. 

1934 America 

Enrico Fermi. American (b. Italy) 
Neutron bombardment of uranium, 
leading to the production of tran¬ 
suranium elements. 

1938 

Lise Meitner (Austrian Swedish), Otto 
Hahn (German) and Fritz Strass- 
mann (German). First nuclear fission 
or uranium. 

1945 America 

J. Robert Oppenheimer and Others. 
Explosion of first atomic bomb. 

1947 America 

Willard F. Libby. Development of 
(atomic time clock), a method for 
determining geological age by mea¬ 
suring the amount of radio active 
carbon-14 in an organic or carbon 
containing object. 

1948 America 

John Bardeen Walter H and Brattain 
William Shockley, formulation of 
theory of the transistor and its 
construction. 

1951 America 

Atomic Energy Commission. Explosion 
of hrst nuclear fusion fhydrogen) 
bomb. 


1954 America 

Charles H. Townes. Construction of 
first Maser. 

1955 America 

Emilo G. Segre. American (b Italy) ^ 
Owen Chamberlain (American). Pro¬ 
duction and the detection of the 
subatomic particles, the antiproton. 

1957 Russia 

USSR Academy of Science- First man¬ 
made satellite put into orbit around 
the Earth. 

1958 .America 

James A. Van Allen Discovery of 
belts of high energy radiation sur¬ 
rounding the Earth. 

1960 America 

Theodore H. Maiman. first demonstra¬ 
tion of Laser action. 

1962 

Francis H. C. Crick >Britain';, James 
D. Watson (America) and Maurice 
H. F. Wiikins (Britain). Discovery 
of the structure of the DNA. 

1963 America 

Thomas A. Mathews and Allan R 
Sandage. Discovery of quasars 

1967 America 

David Barker and Others. Deciphering 
the structure of ribonucleasc (RNA) 

1968 America 

R. Bruce Merrifield and Others. Synthe¬ 
sizing of ribonucleasc molecule. 

1968 England 

Antony Hewish (Cambridge) Identi¬ 
fication of Pulsars. 

1970 America 

Har Govind Khorana. (Indian born 
American) Synthesis of gene. 


II 

INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Science has transformed the world 
by its inventions and discoveries. Few 
fnventio’'s or discoveries, however, have 
been made at one stroke or by one 
man alone. The Eureka of Archimedes, 
is one among the few exceptions, that 
prove the rule 

Every invention or discovery has a 
long history behind it- a history of 
continuous attempts, by countless persons 
in different countries and at different 
times. The scanty data that earlier ge¬ 
neration had gathered, the crude models 


and rough designs that they had lei' 
behind them have made the path of inven¬ 
tion easy for later generations. Those wnu 
have become known as inventors oi 
discoverers are people, who have capita¬ 
lised on the little bits of information 
that had accumulated In the past anJ 
have thus earned names for themselves 

The list given below is of suci< 
inventions as have become prototypes ct 
moctern finished products- The dates arc 
approximate. 
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Invention! Discovery Dote Inventor (Discoverer Country 


Acetylene gas 
Adding machine 
Airbrake 

Air Conditioning 
Airplane (Jet engine) 
Airplane with motor 
Air Pump 
Airship 

Airship (non-rigid dirigible) 
\lumlnium, electrolytic 
process 
Aniline dyef 
Aqualung 
Autogyro 

Automatic motors 
Automobile, differential gear 
Automobile, gasoline 
Automobile, magneto 
Automobile, self-starter 
Bakelite 
Balloon 

Balance Spring 
Hall bearing 

Balance Spring (Watch) 

Barometer 
Bicycle, modern 
Bicycle, safety 
Bifocal lens 
Bleaching powder 
Bottle Machine 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Braille Printing 
Burner-gas 
Canning 

Camera, Polaroid lens 
Carburettor gasoline 
Carding machine 
Cellophane 
Celluloid 

Cement, Portland 
Chronometer 

Cinematograph 
Clock pendulum 
Coaxial cable system 
Computer (original model) 
Computer (electronic) 

Condenser microphone 
(telephone) 

Cotton gin 
Cream separator 
Cultivator/ disc 
Deuterium (heavy hydrogen) 

DDT 

,piesel engine 
Dynamite 
Dynamo 
Electric battery 


1892 

1642 
1868 
1911 
1930 

1903 
1650 
1852 
1900 

1886 

1856 

1943 

1920 

1904 

1885 
1887 

1899 
1911 
1907 
1783 
1675 
1794 
1658 

1643 

1884 

1886 
1780 

1798 

1903 

1885 
1829 
1855 
1820 
1948 
1876 
1797 

1900 
1870 
1845 
1761 
1895 
1657 
1929 
1823 
1946 

1920 

1793 

1880 

1878 

1932 

1874 

1895 

1866 

1831 

1800 


Wilson 

USA 

Pascal 

France 

Westingbouse 

USA 

Carrier 

USA 

Whittle 

Britain 

Orville and Wilbur Wright USA 

Von Guerick 

Germany 

Giffard 

France 

Zeppelin 

Germany 

Hall 

USA 

Perkin 

England 

Cousteau 

France 

de la Cierva 

Spain 

Westingbouse 

USA 

Benz 

Germany 

Daimler 

Germany 

Daimler 

Germany 

Kettering 

USA 

Baekeland 

Belgium 

Montgolfier Brothers 

France 

Huygens 

Holland 

Vaughan 

England 

Robert Hooke 

England 

Torricelli 

Italy 

Starley 

England 

Pope 

USA 

Franklin 

USA 

Tennant 

England 

Owens 

USA 

Millardet 

France 

Braille 

France 

Bunsen 

Germany 

Durand 

England 

Land 

USA 

Daimler 

Germany 

Wbittemore 

USA 

Brandenberger 

Switzerland 

Hyatt 

USA 

Aspdin 

England 

Harrison 

England 

Lumiere Brothers 

France 

Huygens 

Holland 

AtreT& Espensebed 

USA 

Babbage 

England 

Eckert Manchly 

England 

Wente 

USA 

Whitney 

USA 

De Laval 

Sweden 

Mallon 

USA 

Urey, Brickwede Murphy USA 

Zeidler 

Germany 

Diesel 

Germany 

Nobel 

Sweden 

Faraday 

England 

Volta 

Italy 


So-called alter the natural dye indigu, which the Portuguese called anil. 
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Electromagnet 

1824 

Sturgeon 

England 

Electroplating 

1805 

Brugnatelli 

Italy 

Electrolysis 

1852 

Faraday 

England 

Elevator, push button (Lift) 

1922 

Larson 

USA 

Elevator brake „ 

1852 

rotis 

USA 

Engine, gasoline 

1886 

■( Watson 
(.Wilkins 

Daimler 

USA, 

England 

Germany 

Engine, gas vacuum 

1823 

Brown 

England 

Engine, steam piston 

1705 

Newcomen 

England 

Engine, automobile 

Engine, jet 

1879 

Benz 

Germany 

1939 

Von Ohain 

Germany 

Engine, jet 

1941 

I'rank Whittle 

England 

Engraving halftone 

1893 

Ives 

USA 

Filament, tungsten 

1915 

Langmuir 

USA 

Food preservation 

1809 

Apert 

'France 

Galvanometer 

1820 

Sweigger 

Germany 

Gas lighting 

1792 

Murdoch 

Scotland 

Gas mantle 

1885 

Welsbach 

Austria 

Geiger counter 

1913 

Geiger 

Germany 

Gold (cyanide process for 
extraction) 

1887 

Forest 

Britain 

Gun, Breechloader 

1811 

Thornton 

USA 

Gun, Browning 

1916 

Browning 

USA 

Gun, silencer 

1909 

Maxim, H. P. 

USA 

Gyroscope 

1852 

l‘'oucauit 

France 

Gyrocompass 

1911 

Sperry 

USA 

Harvester 

1836 

Moore 

USA 

Helicopter 

1907 

Cornce 

I'Yancc 

Hovercraft 

1959 ^ 

Cockerall 

England 

Hydraulic jack 

1795 

Brahm 

England 

Ice making machine 

1851 

Govil 

USA 

Indigo (synthesis) 

1880 

Baeyer 

German.v 

Kaleidoscope 

1817 

Brewster 

England 

Kinetoscope 

1887 

Edison 

USA, 

Lamp, arc 

1879 

Brush 

USA 

Lamp, incandescent 

1879 

Edison 

USA 

Lamp incand. gas 

1916 

Langmuir 

USA 

Lamp, mercury vapour 

1912 

Hewitt 

USA 

Lamp, miner's safety 

1816 

Davy 

England 

Lamp, Neon 

1915 

Claude 

France 

Lathe, (turret) 

1845 

Fitch 

USA 

Launderette 

1934 

Cantrell 

USA 

Leyden Jar 

1746 

Bevis 

England 

Leyden Jar (condenser) 

1745 

Von Kleist 

Germany 

Lightning rod 

1752 

Franklin 

USA 

Linoleum 

1860 

Walton 

England 

Linotype 

1885 

Mergenthaler 

USA 

Lithography 

1796 

Senefelder 

Bohemia 

Lifeboat 

1790 

Greathead 

England 

Locomotive (plectiic) 

1851 

Vail 

USA 

Locomotive (practical) 

1829 

Stephenson 

England 

Loom, power 

1785 

Cartwright 

England 

Loudspeaker, dynamic 

1924 

Rice-Kellogg 

USA 

Machine gun 

1861 

Gatling 

USA 

Machine gun (Maxim) 

1883 

Maxim H. S. 

Englan(^ 

Magnet, electro 

1828 

Henry 

USA 

Magnetic Needle 11th 

Century 

— 

China 

Gun sight, telescope 

1891 

Fiske 

USA 

Mason Jar 

1858 

Mason, J. 

USA 

Match (friction) 

1827 

John Walker 

England 
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Match (phosphorus) 
Match (sulphur) 
Mercerized textiles 
Microphone 
Microscope, compound 
Microscope, electron 
Milk condensation 
Microwave cooking 
Monotype 
Motor AC 

Motor, rotary 
Motorcycle 
Movie (talking) 

Mower, lawn 
Nitroglycerin 
Nylon synthetic 
Nylon 

Paper machine 
Parachute 

Paper (from wood pulp) 
Pen, ballpoint 
Pen, fountain 

Phonograph 

Photo, colour 

Photo, film celluloid 

Photo, film transparent 

Photographic paper 

Photography 

Photophone 

Photo telegraphy 

Piano 

Pin, safety 

Piston-cylinder system 
Plywood 
Printing, colour 
Printing press rotary 
Pressure cooker 
(Steam digester) 

Radio valve 
Radio broadcaster 

Radio signals 
Radio activity 

Radium 

Rayon 

Razor, electric 
Razor, saftey 
Reaper 
Record, disc 

Record wax cylinder 
Refrigeration 
Resin, synthetic 
Rocket engine 
Rotary engine 
Saw, band 
■^aw, circular 
Screw-cutting lathe 
Sextant 
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1831 

Sauria 

France 

1830 

Jones 

England 

1843 

Mercer," J. 

England 

1877 

Berliner 

USA 

1590 

Janssen 

Holland 

1931 

Knoll-Ruska 

Germany 

1853 

Borden 

USA 

1940 

Randalls Boot 

England 

1887 

Lanston 

USA 

189? 

Tesla 

USA 

1907 

Ocenasek 

Czechoslovakia 

1885 

Daimler 

Germany 

1927 

Warner Bros. 

USA 

1868 

Hills 

USA 

1846 

Sobrero 

Italy 

1930 

Carotheis 

USA 

1937 

Du Pont (lab) 

USA 

1809 

Dickinson 

USA 

1785 

Blanchard 

France 

1884 

Dahl 

Germany 

1888 

Loud 

USA 

1884 

Waterman 

USA 

1877 

Edison 

USA 

1892 

Ives 

USA 

1887 

Goodwin 

USA 

1888 

Eastman -Goodwin 

USA 

1898 

Baekeland 

USA 

1826 

Niepce, Sr. 

France 

1880 

Bell 

USA 

1925 

Bell lab 

USA 

1709 

Cristoforl 

Italy 

1849 

Hunt 

USA 

1690 

Papin 

i’rance 

1830 

Immanuel Nobel f 

Sweden 

1457 

P. Schoe filer 

Germany 

1846 

Hoe 

USA 

1679 

/Denis Papin 

France 


(Robert Boyle, J. 

England 

1904 

Fleming 

England 

1902 

Stubblefield 

USA 

1895 

Marconi 

Italy 

1896 

Becquerel 

France 

1 flOft 

/ Curie, Pierre 

France 

10^0 

(Curie, Marie 

Poland 

1883 

Swan 

England 

1931 

Schick 

USA 

1895 

Oillete 

USA 

1834 

McCormick 

USA 

1887 

Berliner 

USA 

1888 

Edison 

USA 

1834 

Perkins 

USA 

1931 

Hill 

England 

1929 

R. H. Goddard 

USA 

1926 

Wankcl 

Germany 

1808 

Newberry 

England 

1777 

Miller 

England 

1569 

Besson 

England 

1757 

Compell 

England 


Father of Alfred Nobel 
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Sewing machine 

1846 

Howe 

USA 

Shuttle, flying 

1733 

Kay 

England 

Soap (hard water) 

1928 

Bertsch 

Germany 

Spinning Jenny 

1767 

Hargreaves 

England 

Sleeping car 

18S8 

Pullman 

USA 

Steam boat, practical 

1802 

Symington 

Scotland 

Steam boat, practical 

1807 

Fulton 

USA 

Steam engine 

1712 

Newcomen 

England 

Steam engine (improved) 

• • • 

James Watt 

England 

Steamship (complete) 

1843 

Great Britain (Name 
of ship) 

England 

Steam turbine 

1884 

Parsons 

England 

Steel (mild) 

1856 

Bessemer 

England 

Steel 

1857 

Kelly 

USA 

Steel alloy 

1891 

Harvey 

■ USA 

Steel alloy, high speed 

1901 

Taylor-White 

USA 

Steel, stainless 

1916 

Brearley 

England 

Submarine 

1891 

Holland 

USA 

Submarine, torpedo 

1776 

Bushnell 

USA 

Tank, military 

Telegraph wireless. 

1914 

Swlnton 

England 

high frequency 

1896 

Marconi 

Italy 

Telegraph 

1837 

Cooke & Wheatstone 

England 

Telegraph code 

1837 

Morse 

USA 

Telephone 

1876 

Bell 

USA 

Telephone, automatic 

1891 

Strowger 

USA 

Telephone, radio 

1902 

Poulsen and Essenden 

USA 

Telescope 

1608 

Lippershey 

Netherlands 

Telescope 

1609 

Galileo 

Italy 

Television 

1926 

Baird 

Scotland 

Thermometer 

1593 

Galileo 

Italy 

Thermometer 

1710 

Reaumur 

France 

Thermometer (Mercury) 

1714 

Fahrenheit 

Germany 

Torpedo 

1866 

Whitehead 

England 

Torpedo, marine 

1804 

Fulton 

USA 

Tractor, caterpillar 

1900 

Holt 

USA 

Transformer 

1831 

Faraday 

England 

Transistor 

Tungsten (drawn) 

1947 

Shockley. Brattain, Bardeen USA 

filament lamp 

1913 

Coolidge 

USA 

Turbine gas 

1899 

C. G. Curtis 

USA 

Turbine, hydraulic 

1849 

Francis 

USA 

Turbine, steam 

1896 

C. G. Curtis 

USA 

Tyre, bicycle 

1889 

Dunlop 

Ireland 

Tyre, pneumatic 

1888 

Dunlop 

Ireland 

Type, movable 

1850 

Gutenberg 

Germanv 

Typewriter 

1868 

Sboles 

USA 

Universal joint 

1676 

Hooke 

England 

Vacuum flask 

1892 

Dewar 

England 

Vulcanisation 

1884 

Goodyear 

USA 

Weaving Machine 

1733 

Kay 

England 

Welding, electric 

1877 

Thomson 

USA- 

Wind tunnel 

1923 

Munk 

USA 

Wire, barbed 

1874 

Ghfden 

USA 

X-ray tube 

1916 

Coolidge 

USA 

Zip fastener 

1913 

SuhdBack 

Swedcu 
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Elemeats and their Discoverers 


Element and 
Symbol 


Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Discoverer 

Date 

Actinium 

(Ac) 

89 

227.0 

A. Debierne 

(1899) 

Aluminium 

(AI) 

13 

27.0 

F. Wohler 

(1827) 

Americium 

(Am) 

95 

(243) 

O. Seaborg etal 

(1944) 

Antimony 

(Sb) 

51 

121.8 

B. Valentine 

(1604) 

Argon 

(A) 

18 

39.9 

W. Ramsay and J. Rayleigh 

(1894) 

Arsenic 

(As) 

33 

74.9 

A. Magnus 

(?)(1250) 

Astatine 

(At) 

85 

(210) 

E. Segre et ai 

(1940) 

Barium 

(Ba) 

56 

137.3 

H. Davy 

(1808) 

Berkelium 

(Bk) 

97 

(249) 

S. Thompsonet al 

(1949) 

Beryllium 

(Be) 

4 

9.0 

N. Vauquelln 

(1798) 

Bismuth 

(Bi) 

83 

209.0 

C. Geoffrey the Younger 

(1953) 

Boron 

(B) 

5 

10.8 

H. Davy 

(1808) 

Bromine 

(Br) 

35 

79.9 

A. Balard 

(1826) 

Cadmium 

(Cd) 

48 

112.4 

F. Stromeyer 

(1817) 

Calcium 

(Ca) 

20 

40.1 

H. Davy 

(1808) 

Californium 

(Cf) 

98 

(251) 

S. Thompson et al 

(1950) 

Carbon 

(C) 

6 

12.0 

• • • 

Prehistoric 

Cerium 

(Ce) 

58 

140.1 

J. Berzelius and W d' Hislinger (1803) 

Cesium 

(Cs) 

55 

132 9 

R. Bunsen and G. Kirchhoff (I860) 

Chlorine 

(Cl) 

17 

35.5 

K- Scheele 

(1774) 

Chromium 

(Cr) 

24 

52.0 

N. Vauquelin 

(1797) 

c?obaIt 

(Co) 

27 

58.9 

G. Brandt 

(c. 1735) 

Copper 

(Cu) 

29 

63.5 

• • • 

Prehistoric 

C'uilum 

(Cm; 

96 

(248) 

G. Seaborg et al 

(1944) 

Dysprosium 

(Dy) 

66 

162.5 

L. de Boisbaudran 

(1386) 

'hinstelnium 

(E) 

99 

(254) 

A. Ghiorso et al 

^1953) 

Erbium 

(Er) 

68 

167.3 

C. Mosandcr 

(1843) 

Luropium 

(Eu) 

63 

152 0 

B. Demarcay 

(1896) 

Eermium 

(Fm) 

100 

(253) 

A. Ghiorso et al 

(1952) 

i'luorlne 

(F) 

9 

19.0 

H. Moissan 

■1886) 

Francium 

(Fr) 

87 

(223) 

M. Percy 

(1939) 

Cfadolinium 

(Gd) 

64 

157.3 

J. C. de Marignac 

(1880) 

Callium 

(Oa) 

31 

69 7 

L. de Boisbaudran 

(1875) 

Germanium 

(Ge) 

32 

72.6 

C. Winkler 

(1886) 

Gold 

(Au) 

79 

197.0 

, , 

Prehistoric 

Hafnium 

(Hf) 

72 

178-5 

D. Coster and G. de Hevesy (1923) 

Heiium 

(He) 

2 

4.0 

J.C.P. Janssen and N. Lock 3 ^r (1868) 

Holmium 

(Ho) 

67 

164.9 

J. Soret and M. Delafontai 

(1878) 

Hydrogen 

(H) 

1 

1.0 

H. Cavendish 

(1766) 

Indium 

(In) 

49 

114.8 

F. Reich and T. Richter 

(1863) 

Iodine 

(I) 

53 

126.9 

B. Courtois 

(1811) 

iridium 

(Ir) 

77 

192.2 

S. Tennant 

(1803) 

Iron 

(Fe) 

26 

55.9 

• «. 

Prehistoric 

K rypton 

(Kr) 

36 

83.8 

W. Ramsay and M. Travers 

(1898) 

Lanthanum 

(La) 

57 

138.9 

C. Mosanter 

(1839) 

Lawrenclum 

(Lr) 

103 

257.0 

A. Ghiorso et al 

(1961) 

Lead 

(Pb) 

82 

207 2 

•« • 

Prehistoric 

Lithium 

(Li) 

3 

6.9 

A. Arfvedson 

(1817) 

Lutetium 

(Lu; 

71 

175.0 

G. Urbain 

(1907) 

Magnesium 

(Mg) 

12 

24.3 

Recognized by J. Block 

(1755) 

t^l^ese 

Meadelevium 

(Mn) 

25 

54.9 

Recognized by K. Scheele 
A. Ghiorso et al 

(1774) 

1 (Mv) 

101 

(256) 

(1955) 

Mercury 

(Hg) 

80 

200.6 

• , 

Prehistoric 

Molybdenum (Mo) 

42 

95 9 

K- Scheele 

(1778) 

Neodymium 

(Nd) 

60 

144.2 

C. von Wdsbach 

(1885'' 

Meon 

(Ne) 

10 

20.2 

W. Ramsay and M. Travers (1898) 
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Neptunium 

(Np) 

93 

(237) 

E. Me Millan and P. Abelson (1940i 

Nickel 

(Ni) 

28 

58.7 

A. Cronstedt 

(1751) 

Niobium (Columbium) ( Nb) 41 

92.9 

C. Hatchett 

(1801) 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

7 

14.0 

D. Rutherford 

(1772) 

Nobelium 

(No) 

102 

(254) 

Fields et al 

(1951) 

Osmium 

(Os) 

76 

190.2 

S. Tennant 

(180.3) 

Phosphorus 

(P) 

15 

31.0 

H. Brand 

(1669, 

Platinum 

(Pt) 

78 

195.1 

D' de Ulloa 

(1735, 

Plutonium 

(Pu) 

94 

(242) 

G. Seaborg et al 

(1940) 

Polonium 

(Po) 

84 

210.0 

P. and M. Curie 

(1898. 

Potassium 

(K; 

19 

39.1 

H. Davy 

(1807) 

Praseodymium fPr) 

59 

140.9 

C. von Welsbach 

(1885) 

Promethium 

(Pm) 

61 

(147) 

J. Marnsky et al 

(1947, 

Protactinium 

(Pa) 

91 

231.0 

F. Soddy et al 

(1917) 

Radium 

(Ra) 

88 

226.1 

P. and M. Curie 

(1898) 

Radon 

(Rn) 

86 

222.0 

E. Rutherford (thoron isotope)' (1899) 





E. Dorn (radon isotope) 

(1900) 

Rhenium 

(Re) 

75 

186.2 

W. Noddack et al 

(1925) 

Rhodium 

(Rh) 

45 

102.9 

W. Wollaston 

(1803) 

Rubidium 

(Rb) 

37 

85 5 

R. Bunsen and G. Kirchhoff (1861 1 

Ruthenium 

(Ru) 

44 

101.1 

K. Claus (or Klaus) 

(18441 

Samarium 

(Sm) 

62 

150.4 

L. de Boisbaudran 

(1879) 

Scandium 

fSc) 

24 

45.0 

L. Niison 

(1879, 

Selenium 

(Se) 

34 

79 0 

J. Berzelium 

(1817) 

Silicon 

(Si) 

14 

28.1 

J. Berzelium 

(1824. 

Silver 

(Ag) 

47 

107.9 

,,, 

Prchistoijc 

Sodium 

(Na) 

11 

23.0 

H. Davy 

(1807) 

Strontium 

(Sr) 

38 

87.6 

H. Davy 

(1808) 

Sulphur 

(S) 

16 

32 1 


Prehi-itoric 

Tantalum 

(Ta) 

73 

isi.o 

A. Ekeberg 

(1802 

Technetium 

(Tc) 

43 

(99) 

E. Segre and C. Perrier 

(1937 

Tellurium 

(Tc) 

52 

127 6 

M. von Reichenstein 

(1782 

Terbium 

(Tb) 

65 

158.9 

C. Mosander 

(1843 

Thallium 

(TI) 

81 

204.4 

W- Crookes 

(1861 

Thorium 

(Th) 

90 

232.0 

J. Berzelium 

(1828 

Thulium 

(Tra) 

69 

168.9 

P • Cleve 

(1879 

Tin 

(Sn; 

50 

118.7 

• • ■ 

Prehistoi u 

Titanium 

(Ti) 

22 

47.9 

W - George 

(179! 

Tungsten(Wolfram) (Wj 

74 

183.9 

G. and F. d’Ethuyar 

(178.) 

Uranium 

(U) 

92 

238.0 

E. M. Pcligot 

(1841, 

Vanadium 

(V) 

23 

51.0 

A. Delrio 

(1801 

Xenon 

(Xe) 

54 

131 3 

W’ Rams*ay and M. Travers (1898 

Ytterbium- 

(Yb) 

70 

173.0 

C. Marignac 

(187S 

Yttrium 

(Y) 

39 

88.9 

J. Gabolin 

(1794 

Zinc 

(Zn) 

30 

65.4 

• 4 » 

Prehisto! n 

Zirconium 

(Zr) 

40 

91.2 

M. Klaproth 

(1789, 


Element 104*. In 1969, the Russian 
scientists at Dubna announced that they 
had succeeded in synthesising element 
104 which they named Kurchatovium in 
honour of physicist, I. V. Kurchatov- 
American scientists at Berkeley synthesised 
element 104 by a different method and 
challenged the Russian finding, naming 
their discovery Rutherfordium in honour 
of Lord Rutherford. 

Element 105. In 1970, element 105 
was produced by bombarding a minute 

♦Source: Scientific Americany June, 1970. 


target of Californium (98) with a beaffl 
of high-energy Nitrogen-15 nuclei. When 
the nitrogen-15 nuclei was absorbed by 
Californium, four neutrons were emitted 
and a new atom was found. It wns 
named Hahnium, after the German scien¬ 
tist, Otto Hahn. 

Both these elements were discovered 
by a team of scientists led by Albert 
Ghiorso, at the Lawrence Radation 
Laboratory of the University of California- 

The official names of these eleinents 
have to be announced by the International 
Union for Pure and Applied Chemistry. 
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Element 106t Tass reported on July 
31, 1974 that Soviet scientists at Dubna, 
have synthesised a new element 106-the 
scientists bombarded lead nucleus with 
accelerated Ions of Chromium 54 to pro¬ 
duce the new element, which divided in 
radio-active decay in less than one-hun¬ 
dredth of a second. 

MILESTONES 
Ancient Medical Systems 

All ancient civilizations, developed 
their own systems of Medicine—Egypt, 
Dabylon, India and China. Egypt seems 
tu have been the first and the best in the 
iield- It had a fully developed medical 
system by the third millineum BC. 

We know very little of the Babylonian 
system and much less almost nothing of 
the Indus Valley System. The Indian 
system, we know it starts with the 
Rigveda (2000 BC). The earliest known 
medical treatise in China, appeared in 
the 5th cent. BC, say around 450 BC. 

Egyptian System 

The Egyptian system, like all other 
ancient systems, laboured under a heavy 
load of superstition and magic. Yet it 
developed many cures, that have stood 
the test of time. Pain killing drugs and 
sedatives were well known to the 
Pgyptians. Queen Neferettl is portrayed 
in a bass relief, as administering a pain¬ 
killing drug, to her ailing husband, the 
Pharaoh. Henbane, a herb, which is known 
to us as a sedative source was originally 
used by the Egyptians, as such. Onion, 
as a cure for scurvy and also as a cure 
lor intestinal disorders are old Egyptian 
prescriptions. 

Chinese System 

The Chinese system, must have been 
many centuries old when the first great 
medical treatise appeared in China around 
450 BC. This treatise, unlike the Indian 
Rigveda and the later Atharvaveda is an 
elaborate treatise on medicine, comparable 
to the Susruta Samhita or the Charaka 
Samhita of India. It included among 
others, detailed descriptions of acupuncture* 
which has received international publicity 
during recent times. Between 600 and 
900 AD, the Chinese system of medicine, 
known as Han-Yi had spread to Korea 
-md Japan and much of south east Asia. 
-I Ancient China had developed many 
<^ures, some of which have come down to 
.modern times. Ephedra, a herb, which 
soothes coughs was known to the Chinese, 


* See Box, pp. 750 


Physicists at Dubna near Moscow are 
leaders In world research aimed at 
discovery of new transuranium elements. 
In the United States the principal work 
in this field is carried on at the University 
or California. 


•j- News report A.P. 

OF MEDICINE 

4,000 years ago. Rhubarb as a laxative 
was first used in China. Pumpkin seeds, 
another Chinese contribution, is a well 
known worm-ridder. It is now found 
to be effective against snail fever also. 

Graeco-Roman System 

The Graeco Roman system was almost 
entirely derived from the Egyptian system. 
Most of its cures are of Egyptian origin. 
To the Greeks, we owe the first re¬ 
volutionary change in medical practice 
the liberation of medicine from superstition 
and magic Hippocrates, a Greek 
physician known as the Father of Medicine 
in the west, condemned the use of charms 
aud chants in medicine. He laid down 
a code of conduct for medical practitioners. 
Scientific therapy started with Hippocrates. 

Arab System 

The Arabs revolutionised the science 
of medicine by effecting a synthesis of 
Indian medical system and the Graeco- 
Roman system They passed on this 
knowledge to Europe. The influence of 
Arabic medicine on Europe was widespread 
and longstanding. The Qunun (Canon) 
written by the Arab scholar Avicenna 
(llth cent. AD) became the primary text 
of medical studies in Europe and continued 
to be so as late as the 17th century. 

Unani System 

Under the Mugal Emperors, Arab 
medicine came to India. It took root 
in India, under the name of Unani. 
mainly because there was so much 
common between the old Indian system 
and the new Unani system. The term Unani 
is derived from the Sanskrit Yavana 
meaning Greek. The Unani system 
continues to this day in India. 

Indian System 

The Indian System known as Ayur ¬ 
veda originated as far back as 200 B C. 
Ayurveda is a compound word in San¬ 
skrit, meaning literally, the Science of 
Life. Actually, it implies two connected 
ideas-the science of life and the art of 
living. 

Ayurveda, unlike allopathy or homeo¬ 
pathy, does not swear by any particular 
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principle of cure, Ajrurvedic treatment 
covers all the principles of allopathy, 
homeopathy and naturopathy. “Thus” 
says Pandit Shiv Sharma, President of the 
Central Council of Indian medicine, “the 
homeopathic opium, which cures consti¬ 
pation and the allopathic opium which 
causes it, both fall within the Ayurvedic 
therapeutic measures”. 

According to Ayurveda, “there are 
three basic constituent complexes in the 
physiological system called doshas. They 
are Vayu or Faro, Pitta and Kapham or 
Sleshma. These terms, though literally they 
mean wind, bile and phlegm respectively, 
embrace much more. Between them, they 
sustain the whole body metabolism. 

Good health implies an ideal balance 
between three doshic factors. No true 


Acupuncture or Needle Therapy 

Acupuncture is now in the 
news. Many bail it as a unique 
Chinese contribution to medical 
science. Others are sceptical. 

Acupuncture was known and 
practised in China from very an¬ 
cient limes. Acupuncture therapy, 
hrst occurred to the Chinese, when-* ■ 
they discovered that pain in one 
part of the body disappeared, when ! 
another part suffered pain. The 
Chinese identified such co-related 
parts of the body. They have dis¬ 
covered nearly 1000 points in the 
body which'are related to other 
parts of the body in this way. 

Acupuncture, is now more 
famous as an anaesthetic, than as 
a cure. The Chinese doctors ar¬ 
gued that if a pain in the throat 
for example, could be cured by 
puncturing a point in the band, it 
would be possible to operate on 
the throat painlessly by puncturing 
the hand in the particular placie. 
They attempted such operations in 
the last two decades and found 
that in 90 per cent of the cases, 
acupuncture anaesthesia was success¬ 
ful. 

The advantage of acupuncture 
anaesthesia is that the patient re¬ 
mains Conscious all through and 
can CO operate with the surgeon 
during the operation. The patient 
can leave the theatre, with full 
consciousness and without pain. His 
noimal physiological functions 
will continue undisturbed. 


mono’doshic individual exists. It is the 
predominance of any particular dosha, 
which marks the constitutional types of 
men. On this basis, humans are divided 
into three psychosomatic types, namely the 
Vata-prakriti, the pitta-prakriti and the 
kapha-prakriti 

The ayurvedic physician has to evalu¬ 
ate the doshic picture of the patient anvl 
find out. what type of tridosha predomi - 
nates and to set right the imbalance h\ 
prescribing drugs, diets at^ practices. 

Western System 

The Western system of medicine wa: 
later named Allopathy by Habnbmann 
to distinguish it from his own systen 
Homeopathy. Alio from the Greek wore 
alos, means other or another, and im 
plies the treatment of diseases by othe 
drugs, that is, drugs having effects opposec 
to the symptoms. Homeo. from Greel 
word Homos, * means treatment by drug 
having the same effects as the symptom 
of disease. In other words, homeopath 
(literally, similar, suffering) is bas^ oi 
the’princlple ‘like cures like” while alio 
pathy is based on the principle tha 
opposites cure opposites. 

I. Ancient Me^cine 
3000 —2000 BC Egypt 

I am-hotep or Imhotep (he who comes i 
peace) circa 2980 B C is the legend 
ary founder of Egyptian medicine. 11 
was later deified as the god of medi 
cine. Around 2500 B C we find evl 
dence of surgical operations in Egyp 
By 2000 B C Egypt had a high! 
developed system of medicine. The 
embalmed their dead, and prepare 
drugs to combat diseases, an 
essences to improve health. 

2000-1000 B C India 

Rigveda (2000 BC) marks the beginning ( 
the Indian system of medicine. Ayui 
veda, is said tolbe founded by tl 
sage Atreya. Medicine was consider 
part of the Vedas or scriptures. Rigve( 
contains two basic concepts of Ayur-1 
veda— the concept of tridathu t(tbree| 
bodily humours) and the idea of rejU' 
venation of the aging body. 


* Homeo is derived from the Geek 

homos meaning ‘the same’ not the Lstioj 
word homo meaning ‘man’. 

t According to Pandit Shiva Sharma. Prt -)' 
dent of the Central Council of Indian !!'<** 
dicine, tridathu and tridosha can o 
regarded as synonymous. They indi* !!!*- 
•‘three basic constituent complexe ■ 
the physiological system”. 
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Athrvaveda (1000 B C.) Mentions the twin 
aims of medical science as health and 
longevity and curative treatment- The 
concept of tridathu is ampliCed. Vayu, 
Pitha, Kapha, regarded as the patho¬ 
logical conditions (thridosha) of trida¬ 
thu. Hygiene and dietetics are 
considered important in treatment. 
Beneficial effects of milk are described 
in detail. 

800 —500 BC India 

Bhela Samhita-A codification of medi¬ 
cal knowledge scattered through the 
Vedas (800 B C). 

\gnivesa Samhita. A codification by 
Agnivesa, said to be a disciple of 
Atreya the basis of the latter 
Charaka Samhita (700 B C). 

Kiisyapa Samhita. A treatise by Kasyapa 
mainly dealing with paediatrics (600 
BC). 

Chivaravastu (author or authors un¬ 
known) mentions Prince Jivika, the 
court physician of Bimbisara, King 
of Magadha as a marvellous physician 
and surgeon. He is credited with such 
diiBcult operations as piercing the 
skull to operate on the brain, surgery 
of the eyes etc. and medical treatment 
of dropsy, internal tumours and vari¬ 
cose veins (500 B C). 

500 —200 B C Greece 

.\lcmacon of Croton held that the brain 
was the central organ of sensation 
and intellcetual activity. (300 B C) 

Hippocrates, father of western medicine- 
Beginulng of experimental medicine- 
a rational conception of diseases as 
due to natural causes—minute obser¬ 
vation and careful interpretation of 
symptoms accurate description of 
many diseases and their treatment 
(460 -370 BC). 

China 5th Cent. B C 

iluangdi Neiching {T) Huangdi (>4)c.4S0 
B C. Treatise on Internal Medicine. 
The first book on medicine in China 
covering all that was known in 
medicine at that time, aetiopathology, 
diagnosis, prognosis and therapy. 

C. 350 BC Alexandria 

Herophllus, the first great human an- 
iitomist was also the gp-eatest physician 
since Hippocrates- Erasistratus, a younger 
' ontemporary of Herophilus and Eudemus, 
practised human directions and made ex¬ 
periments on animals. This trio made 
Alexanderia, the most famous centre of 
medicine in the world. 


200—100 B C India 

Patanjaii. Exposition of the yoga system 
of philosophy of mental and physical 
discipline—the starting point of yoga 
therapy of the later centuries, (c. 200 
B C.) 

Charaka Samhita. The first classical ex¬ 
position of Indian medicine—deals 
with almost all branches of medicine 
-anatomy, physiology, aetiology* pro¬ 
gnosis (prediction of the course of 
a disease), pathology and treatment, 
procedure and sequence of medica¬ 
tion—an extensive materia medlca 
of more than 600 drugs. This treatise 
formed the basis of the Atreya 
school of medicine in India (c. AD 
100 ) 

A D 100—200 Rome 

Celsus. A treatise on medicine and sur¬ 
gery as it obtained in Alexandria 
and Rome (c. A D 100) 

Galen. (A D 131-201) The greatest figure 
in western medicine since Hippocrates 
systematised Greek anatomical and 
medical knowledge and united the 
divided schools of Graeco—Roman 
medicine. He dissected animals and 
human bodies and discovered many 
new facts in anatomy and physiology. 
Galen’s ideas ruled medical science 
in Europe till the 16th century. 

A D 200-300 India 

Snsruta Samhita, as redacted by Nagar- 
juna. (The original samhita Is much 
older but is not traceable). Another 
great treatise on Ayurveda, like the 
Charaka Samhita-Susruta is described 
as a disciple of Dhanwantari, a sage 
of remote antiquity. The original 
Samhita appears to have been revised 
and considerable additions made by 
Nagarjuna. The emphasis is on 
surgery. ' 

It describes more than 300 operations, 
43 different surgical processes and I2i 
different types of instruments. The 
materia medlca is also extensive, covering 
more than 650 drugs of animal, plant 
and mineral origin. The Rasachikitsa 
system (treatment by mercury) of later 
days is anticipated and recognised in 
this Samhita. This treatise forms the basis 
of Dhanwantari school (A D 300) 

A D 500-600 India 

Ashtangahridaya by Vagbhata is the most 
concise and scientific exposition of 
Ayurvedic knowledge. It is in verse- 
form, making it easy to memorise. 

* The branch of pathology, which deals 
with the causes of disease. 
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It incorporates the teachings of the 
Atreya, Dhanwantari and Rasayana 
(rejuvenation) schools of medicine 
and is distinguished by its knowledge 
of chemical reactions and laboratory 
process (c. A D 550) 

Gadanigraha, a medical treatise and 
Sodhalanighantu, a medical lexicon, 
both by Sodhala (A D 700) 
Siddhayoga by Vrudakunta is the earliest 
extant treatise on the Rasachikitsa 
(mercury treatment) system. This 
system employs only metals, alloys, 
metallic compounds and salts and 
sulphur and its preparations in its 
materia medica. This school of me¬ 
dicine called the Siddha School is 
supposed to be a continuation of the 
pre-Aryan medical system in India. 
It is popular in southern and eastern 
India (c A D 750) 

A D 700-800 India 

Madhava Nidana by Madiiavacharya, is a 
compilation from the earlier works 
of Agnivesa, Charaka, Susruta and 
Vagbhata It is specially useful as 
a chemical guide. It is famous all 
over India as the best Ayurvedic work 
on the diagnosis of diseases (A D 800) 

II. MEDIAEVAL MEDICINE 
A D 800-1300 Middle East 

Translation of Indian Medical classics 
into Arabic-Susruta samhita as Kilal- 
Samural-Lind i of Susrud, Charaka 
Samhita as Sarag, Ashtangahridaya as 
Astankcr and Madhava Nidana as Badan. 
(A D 800—900). 

All b. Rabban compiles Firdausi Hikmat 
(Paradise of Wisdom) a synthesis of 
Greek and Indian medicine (A D 850 ) 

Abu Ali Husain b. Abdulla, better known 
as Avicenna published 16 medical 
books In Arabic, the chief of which 
Is Qanun (canon)* Avicenna repre 
sents the high watermark of Arabic 
medical knowledge. His Qanun became 
the text book of medical study in 
Europe and continued in use as late 
as 1650 (AD 980-1036; 

A D 800-1300 India 

A number of treatises were written 
in India during this period- Arkaprakasha 
a book on tincture extraction, Sarnga- 
dhara Samhitha Chikitsa Samgraha and 
Yogaratnakara arc the better known among 
them. This period also witnessed a spurt 
of writing on the Rasachikitsa 
system Rasaratnakara by Siddhanta 
is compendium in i volumes. Rasa- 
saray Rasahridayatantra, Rasendrasara 


Samgraham and Dhaturatnamala 
are the major works of this system 

A D 1300—1600 Europe 
Mondino (Italy) publishes Anatomia, 
the first book on Anatomy (1316) 
Paracelsus,. (1493-1541) a Swiss doctor 
was the first to break away from 
the Galenic school. He popularised 
the use of chemical drugs to cure 
diseases—the beginning of chemo 
therapy. 

Andreas Vesalius, (1515-1564) an inde¬ 
pendent investigator published De 
Humanis Corporis Fahrica (1543', 
the first proper book on anatomy 
based on his own observations.' 

A. D. 1300—1600 India 
Bhavaprakasha by Bhavamisra, the 
most renowned Indian treatise during 
this period contains an exhaustive list 
of diseases and their symptoms and a 
complete list of drugs, including many 
not mentioned in the earlier works, it 
includes the aetiology and treatment of 
syphillis, a disease brought by Portuguese 
seamen into India. Some other known 
works are Chikitsalika by Trlsata, chinta- 
ma/i/by Balia bhendra and Vaidyamrita by 
Moreswara. Another class of works 
during this period were medical lexicon^ 
by Madanapala, Nagafaarl Bimapala and 
Rajavallabha, 

III MODERN MEDICINE 
1600—1700 Europe 

William Harvey (1578 1657) discovers 
circulation of blood His book Ecii- 
ato Anatimica de Mota Cordis ct 
Sanguines was published in 1628. 
Jan Baptista Van Hciment (c. 1648; 
founds biochemistry He invented 
the name ‘gas’ for airy elements. 
Marcello Malpigi (c. 1661) discovers 
capillaries as the connecting links 
between veins and arteries. 

Borelli (c. 1670; explains the mechanics 
of breathing and muscular contrac¬ 
tion. 

1600—1700 Europe 

Richard Lower publishes Tractus <V 
Corde (1699) showing that blood 
changed its colour from dark purple 
to bright red in the lungs. 
Locnwenhock discovers bacteria under 
the microscope (1683) 

J. F. Gall (1758-1828) demonstrates tljc 
real structure of the brain as the 
centre of the nervous system - 
beginning of the science of neurology 

Edward Jenner—first successful vacci¬ 
nation. 
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Marie Bicbat (1771-1802)-the study of 
tissues—founding of histology. 

1800—1900 Europe & America 

Kirchhoff discovers catalyic process 
(1812). 

Laenncc (France) invents the Stetho¬ 
scope (1819). 

William Beaumount (America) establishes 
the function of pancreatic juice, 
expounds the work of liver and 
discovers vaso-motor nerves (1822). 

Karl Ernest Van Baer (1792-1896) 
founding of the study of embryo¬ 
logy. 

Cagniard de Latoar identifies fermenting 
agent (1838). 

Schwann independently discovers the 
same agent. 0^38). 

Mathias, Schbiden and Schwana explain 
cells as units of life—founding of 
cytology (study of cells) (1838-39). 

Crawford Long (America)—use of 
ether as an anaesthetic during 
surgery (1842). 

James Simpson (Britain) use of chloro¬ 
form as an anaesthestic (1847). 

Louis Pasteur—microbes, cause of dis¬ 
eases—process of pasteurisation— 
discovers vaccines for anthrax and 
rabies (I860). 

Joseph Lister—use of carbolic acid as 
an antiseptic for surgery (1865). 

Ferdinand Cohn—founding of bacterio¬ 
logy (1872). 

TIansen (Norway)—discovery of leprosy 
bacillus J873). 

Robert Koch—discovery of cholera, 
T. B. germs (1877). 

Kuhne—names catalysts as enzymes 
(1878). 

Edwin Klebs and Friedrich Loffeter— 
discovery of diphtheria germs 
(1883-84). 

Laveran identifies malaria germs (1880). 

Schiff discovers the function of the 
thyroid (1884). 

Mctschnikott discovers phagocytes, white 
corpuscles that fight infection 0884). 

Rubner —determines heat-value (calories) 
of protein and carbohydrates (1885). 

Dreser (German)—Aspirin (1889). 

Tlimitri Ivanovski—discovery of virus 
in tobacco mosaic—founding of the 
science of virology (1892). 

Sigmund Freud—founding of psycho¬ 
analysis (1895). 


Paul Ehrilich—founding of serology (1884- 
1915). 

Behring and Kitasato—discovery of anti¬ 
toxins—science of Immunity (1890). 

Schafer and Oliver (Britain) discover 
adrenaline, the first hormone to be 
discovered (1894). 

1900 and after 

Takamine (Japan)—isolation and analy¬ 
sis of the hormone adrenaline (1901). 

Bayliss and Starling—discovery of hor¬ 
mones—founding of the science of 
endocrinology (1902). 

Einthoven (Dutch)—Electro cardiograph 
(1903). 

August Wasserman and others—deve¬ 
lopment of specific test for syphillis 
(1906). 

Sir F. G. Hopkins and Sir W. M. Fletcher 
—analysis of muscle contraction— 
breakdown of glycogen into lactic 
acid (1907). 

J. Nicotic (I’rance)—Typhus vaccine 
(1909). 

Steinach—identiiication of sex hormones 
(1910). 

Sir F. G. Hopkins -discovery of ‘acces¬ 
sory food factors’, later named vita¬ 
mins (1912). 

Holst, Froelich (Norway)—Vitamm C. 

(1912). 

Me Collum Davis ('USA) -Vitamin A 
(1913). 

Me Collum Davis (USA)--Vitamin B 
(1916). 

Landsteiner—Synthetic ‘antigens’ to 
produce antibodies to fight Infection 
(1917). 

Kendall—identification of thyroxin, 
thyroid gland secretion (1919). 

Banting and Best—Insulin for diabetic 
theraphy (1922) 

Me Collum Davis (USA) Vitamin D 
(1922). 

Collip—Isolation of parathyroid hormone 
(1924). 

George Minot and William Murphy— 
discovery of Vitamin Bi (liver extract) 
for treatment of anaemia (1926). 

Aschheim and Zonelek—discovery of 
oestrogen, female sex hormone (1927). 

Philip Drinker and Louis Shaw—inven¬ 
tion of the iron lung for artifical 
respiration (1928). 

Alexander Fleming—discovery of pencillin 

(1928). 
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Dale and Dadicy—extract from animal 
spleen, the hydrolysing enzyme- 
acetyle chlorine (1929). 

Gerhard Domagk—first use of sulfa drugs 
in therapy (1932). 

Karl Landsteiner—discovery of the Rh 
factor in blood (1940). 

Salman Wakraan—discovery of strepto¬ 
mycin (1943;. 

Hoffinan (Svifiss)—LSD (1943). 

Kolf (Dutch)—Kidney Machine (1944). 

Burkholder (USA) —Chloromycetin (1947) 

Duggar (USA)—Aureomycin (1948) 

Armour & Co (USA)—Synthetic ACTH 
(1949) 


Philip Hench and others—use of 
cortisone in therapy (1949). 

Jal Vakil (India)—Reserpine (1949). 

Finlay & others (USA)—Terramycin 

(1950). 

Walton Lillehel—open heart surgery 

(1953). 

Jonas Salk—discovery of poliomyelitis 
vaccine (1954). 

Enders, John (USA)—measles vaccine 

(1954). 

Pincus (USA)—contraceptive pills (1955). 

Michael de Bakey- first use of artificial 
heart during heart surgery (1963). 

Christian Barnard first surgical transplant 
of the human heart (1967). 


DIETETICS 


Foodstuffs may be broadly classified as 
cereals, pulses, ^ nuts and oil seeds, vege¬ 
table, fruits, milk and milk products, fish 
and eggs, meat, spices, condiments, bever¬ 
ages and sugar The foods contain nutrients 
which keep the body functioning. The main 
nutrients found in foodstuffs are classi¬ 
fied as (1) Carbohydrates (2) Fats (3) 
Proteins (4) Minerals (5) Vitamins and 
(6) Water. 

Proteins, fats and carbohydrates are 
sometimes called proximate principles.' 
They are burnt (oxidised) by the body 
for its energy requirements. 

Functions of Nutrient Groups 

To supply To build To renew To regu- 
heat ener- and body late body 
gy and promote tissues pro¬ 
power growth cesses 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Fats ... ... ... 

Proteins Proteins Proteins Proteins 

Minerals Minerals Minerals 

Vitamins Vitamins Vitamins 

Water 

Proteins (from the Greek word 
Proteins, meaning first) are the 
most versatile elements in the body. They 
are the chief substances of the cells of 
the body, they form important constitu, 
ents of muscles and other tissues and vital 
fluids li'te blood, Enzymes, which assist 
in the digestion of food, and anti-bodies 
which are the body defences against in¬ 
fections are also mainly protein in nature. 

Amino Acids. The nutritive value of 
protein depends on the essential amino 
acid composition. Amino acids are the 
bricks with which tissue protein is built 
and replaced. There are some 20 amino 


acids commonly found in dietary proteins, 
or these, 10 amino acids can be synthe¬ 
sised by the body itself, whether by 
mutual conversion among amino acids or 
from non protein sources. But 10 amino 
acids cannot be so synthesised and have 
to be supplied through diet. These are 
called essential amino acids. Adults 
require 8 amino acids while children 
require 9 or 10. 

Nutritive Value of Indian Foods 


Foodstuff's 

Biological 

value 

Protein 

efficiency 

ratio 

Rice 

68 

2.2 

Wheat 

65 

1.5 

Maize 

59 

1.2 

Bengal gram 

68 

1.7 

Red gram 

57 

1 5 

Grounduut 

55 

1.7 

Gingelly seeds 

62 

1.8 

Egg 

94 

3.9 

Milk 

84 

3.1 

Meat 

74 

2.3 

Fish 

76 

3.5 


Protein Requirements unaer Indian 
Conditions 


Man (weighing 55 kg) 

55 

gm/day 

Woman( „ 45 kg) 

45 

gm/day 

„ Pregnant (II & HI 



Trimester) 

100 

gm/day 

„ Lactating 

110 

gm/day 


Infants and Children 

0 1 Year 3.5 gm (per kg body-weight) 

per day 

2- 5 Years 3.5 ,, 

6-7 ., 3 

8-15 „ 2.5 

16-20 .. 2 
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Fat, like proteia is a necessary 
ingredient in diet and is of value to the 
body in a number of ways. It is a 
concentrated source of energy and supplies 
per unit weight more than double the 
energy furnished by either protein or 

carbohydrates Some fats especially ve* 
getable oils provide what are called 
essential fatty acids—linolelc, linolenic 
and arachidonic acids-to the body. 

Cholestrol. The quantity and quality 
of fat consumed affects the level of chole¬ 
strol in the blood. Some fats like ground - 
nut oil, sesame oil or safflower oil, 
which contain a high proportion of poly¬ 
unsaturated fatty acids, do not increase 
blood cholestrol levels greatly. Others like 
butter, ghee, coconut oil and hydrogen¬ 
ated vegetable oils (vanaspathi) contain 
high proportions of Saturated fatty acids 
and greatly increase cholestrol levels. It 
is also found that consumption of smaller 

amounts of fat at different times, causes 
less increase of cholestrol than a large 
amount of fat at a time. 

Carbohydrates 

Carbohydrates include every kind of 
starch and sugar. Grain-foods are largely 
composed of starch, and foodstuffs like 
cane sugar and glucose are pure carbo¬ 
hydrates. They form the main source of 
energy f or the boby Being a cheap source 
of energy, carbohydrates form the bulk 
of Indian diet. 

Energy Requirements 

Quantitative food requirements are 
usually estimated in terms of heat-units, 
calories. A physiological calorie (also 
called large calorie or Kilocalorie, (abbre¬ 
viated as Kcal) is the amount of heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of one 
kilogram of water by one centigrade. One 
gram of carbohydrate or protein yields 4 
calories while one gram of fat yields 9 
calories. The allowance for protein re¬ 
commended by the Nutrlton Expert 

Group of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research is about 1 gm per kg body 

weight per day for adults. Children need 
proportionately more proteins because 
they are at a growing age. 

Taking the calorie consumption of an 
average adult male doing sedentary work 
as 1, the calorie requirements of others 
work out as under: 


Adult male (sedentary worker) 1.0 

„ (moderate worker) 1.2 

„ (heavy worker) 1.6 

,. female (sedentary worker) 0.8 

„ (moderate worker) 0.9 

Adolescents (12-21 years) I.O 

Homan Expenditure of Energy 

Men Rate in calories 

per hour 

Lying at ease 90 

Sitting at ease 108 

Sitting and writing 114 

Standing at ease 118 

Driving a car 168 

Driving a motor cycle 204 

Dressing, washing, shaving 212 

Walking 4 mph 492 

Climbing 6-inch stairs at 1 j mph 620 
Bicycling at 13 mph 660 

Running at S mph 850 

Swimming, breaststroke 1,212 

Knitting 78 

Typing at 60 w. p m. 80 

Ironing 100 

Washing up 198 

Bed making 420 


Vitamios 

Vitamins can be broadly divided into 
fat-soluble and water-soluble vitamins. 
Vitamin A, D. E & K are fat soluble 
vitamins. Vitamin C&B (including vitamins 
Bi, Ba and other B-Group vitamins) are 
water-soluble. 

Function of Vitamins. The Vitamins are 
necessary auxiliaries in metabolism*. They 
combine with speciffc proteins, as parts 
of the various o.xidative enzyme systems, 
which are concerned with the breakdown 
of carbo-hydrates, proteins and fat in the 
body. Thus, they are intimately involved 
in the mechanism, which releases energy, 
carbon dioxide and water as the end 
products of metabolism 


* Metabolism represents the chemical 

f irocesses going on in living organisms, 
t involves two activities: 

I Catabolism, which reduces complex 
substances into simple ones, and releases 
energy, and 

li Anabolism, which comprises the build¬ 
ing up of complex substances from simple 
ones. Metabolic reactions are usually 
controlled by enzymes. 
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Table 336 
Vitamins at a Glanee 


Name Function 

Vitamin A Fof normal vision, growth 

Carotene* and healthy skin. 


Vitamin Bi 
or Thiamine 

B <3 Complex 
1. Riboflavin 

ii. Niacine f 
(Nicotinic 
acid) 

lii.Pantothenic 
acid 

iv. Be 

Pyridoxin** 


V. Folic acid 
(Folacin) 

vi. Vitamin 
B12 

(Cobalamtn) 


vii. Vitamin H 
(Biotin) 

Vitamin C 
(Ascorbic acid) 


Vitamin D 


Vitamin E 
Vitamin K 
Cholinet 


For normal appetite and 
healthy nervous system. 

For oxidation inside the 
cells, metabolism of amino 
acids & fatty acids. 

For utilisation of glucose 
and synthesis of fats. 


Vegetable 

Fresh vegetables, 
fruits. 


Wholegrains, yeast, 
cabbage, carrots, onions, 
tomatoes, ground nuts. 
Green leafy vegetables, 
millets, pulses. 

Yeast, outer parts of the 
grains, ground nuts. 


Sources 


For breakdown of fatty 
acids, cholestrol and 
phospholipids. 

Converts the amino acid ^ 
tryptophanll into niacin, re¬ 
moves carbondioxide from 
amino acids. 

For multiplication and 
maturation of red blood | 
cells. 

For multiplication and ma¬ 
turation of cells, synthesis 
of nucleic acids and proper 
functioning of the nervous 
systems. 

For synthesis of choline and 
methionine maturation of 
red blood cells. 

Essential for collagenous or 
the inter-cellular material 
which holds the cells 


All vegetables 


Whole grains, leafy 
vegetables 


Fresh green vegetables, 
pulses 


Molasses, yeast 


Animal 

Fish liver oil, 
whole milk, 
butter ,curds and 
egg yolk. 

Egg yolk, liver. 


Milk and milk 
products, eggs, 
liver. 

Meat, liver, 
poultry, fish. 


Meat, liver etc. 


Liver 


Milk, liver, 
meat- 

Liver, milk, egg 
yolk. 


Citrus fruits, pine-apple. 


together, and for quick cabbage, sprouted legumes, 
healing of wounds. amla* 


healing of wounds. ami 

For absorption and utilisa- Nil 
tion of calcium and for 
proper bone formation. 


For preventing harmful 
oxidation. 

For proper clotting of blood 

Transmission of nerve 
impulses-prevention of fatty 
degeneration of the liver etc. 


amla* Nil 

Nil Liver, egg yolk, 

milk, butter, 
ghee, fish-liver 
oil. 

Lettuce, peas, vegetable Liver, egg yolk, 

oils milk 

Green leaves, tomatoes, 
spinach, cabbage Liver, egg yolk 


Liver, egg yolk 


* In vegetable foods, vitamin A is often present in the form of Carotene^ so called, 
after the orange pigment found in carrots. Carotene is converted by the body into vita¬ 
min A. It is therefore known as pro—vitamin A* 

•J- The term niacine is now preferred to nicotinic acid, to avoid confusion with the 
nicotine of tobacco. 

** This vitamin exists in three active forms, pyridoxins, pyridoxal and pvridoxamine 
which ere mutually interchangeabl e in the body. 

Tryptophan is found in most good quality proteins. 

* Amla or nellikka, contains a high percentage of vitamin C, (600 rag per 100 gm) which 
is not lost by heating or drying, as is the case with other fruits or vegetables. 

f Not a true vitamin. 
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Minerals 

A large number of minerals if: present 
In the body and performs a variety of 
functions. Minerals account for about 
4 per cent of the body weight. Calcium 
and phosphorus form about three-fourths 
of the mineral elements. Five other mine¬ 
rals—potassium, sulphur, sodium, chlorine 
and magnesium account for most of the 
rest. Many elements are present lu such 
minute quantities, that they are called 
trace elements or micro-nutrients. 

Mineral Composition of the Human Body 


Major 

elements 

Percentage 

Grams per 
70 kg weight. 

Calcium 

1.5 to 2.2 

1050-1540 

Phosphorus 

0. 8 to 1.2 

560-840 

Potassium 

0-35 

245 

Sulphur 

0.25 

175 

Sodium 

0.15 

105 

Chlorine 

0.15 

105 

Magnesium O.OS 

Minor Elements 

35 

Iron 

0 004 

2.8 

Manganese 

0.003 

0.21 

Copper 

0.00015 

0.105 

Iodine 

0.00004 

0.024 


Major Elements 
Eelctro-chemical functions 

Among the major elements, calcium, 
potassium, sodium and magnesium when 
dissolved in water function as cations 
(pronounced cat-ions), and phosphorus, 
sulphur and chlorine as anions (pro¬ 
nounced an-ions). Cations are positively 
charged ions, that Is, they are deficient 
in electrons and anions are negatively 
charged ions> that is, surjilus In electrons. 
These seven ions maintain the electrical 
neutrality of body fluids and cells and 
also play a part in maintaining the pro¬ 
per liquid volume of the blood and other 
fluid systems. 

Calcium is the most abundant mineral 
in the human bodyt 99 per cent of which 
occur in the bones and teeth and one 
per cent in the blood, other body fluids 
and soft tissues. Calcium aids In blood 
coagulation, activation of some enzymes 
••and normal responses to nervous stimuli. 
Vitamin D Is concerned with the optimum 
absorption of calcium. 

Sources. Milk, cheese, egg, green 
vegetables, especially amaranth, fenugreek 
and drumstick leaves and tapioca. 


Phosphorus. Eighty per cent of phos¬ 
phorus is combined in the bones with 
calcium, the rest is in the soft tissues of 
the body. Phosphorus acts as a consti¬ 
tuent of enzymes in the metabolism of 
carbohydrates and fats. It is a regulator 
of acid-base balance in blood and a 
transporter of fatty acids. In the form 
of adenesine triphosphate, it supplies 
energy for muscle contraction. 

Sources. Liver, kidney, egg yolk, 
meat, fish, milk, cheese, cereals. 

Potassium, occurs primarily within the 
cell, muscles and red blood cells con¬ 
taining most of it. Potassium is essential, 
along with other minerals, in the con¬ 
traction of the muscles, regular heart 
rhythm, the conduction of nerve impulse 
and maintenance of fluid balance. 

Sources. Meat, fish, fowl, cereals, 
fruits and vegetables. 

Sulphur is found mainly as a con¬ 
stituent of two amino acids cystine and 
methionine. Cystine is important in skin, 
hair and nails. Methionine is Important 
in the synthesis of adrenalin (product 
of adrenal glands) and creatine (a 
crystalline compound present in the 
muscles). 

Sources. Eggs, cheese, milk, meat, nuts 
and legumes. 

Sodium is mainly found in blood 
plasma and in inter-cellular fluid. It 
functions as a regulator of acid-base 
equilibrium, osmotic pressure, water 
balance, muscle contraction and nervous 
irritability. 

Sources. Table salt, baking soda, 
baking powder, meat, milk and eggs. 


Atomic Composition of the 
Human body* 


Name of 


Percentage of 

clement 


total atoms 

Hydrogen 

(H) 

63 

Oxygen 

(O) 

25.5 

Carbon 

(C) 

9.5 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

1.4 

Calcium 

(Ca) 

.31 

Phosphorus 

(Cl) 

.22 

Chlorine 

(Cl) 

.03 

Potassium 

(K) 

.06 

Sulphur 

(S) 

.05 

Sodium 

(NA) 

.05 

Magnesium 

(Mg) 

.01 

All others 


.01 


* The figures are rounded off and the ' 
totals do not exactly equal 100. | 
Source. Scientific American \ 
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Chlorine occurs as sodium chloride in 
the inter-cellular fluid and as potassium 
chloride in the cell. It is a constituent 
of stomach acids, acts as acid base 
balance and regulates osmotic pressure- 

Sources. Table salt, meat, milk, eggs. 

Magnesium. Seventy per cent of 
magnesium is found in the form of 

phosphates and carbonates in the bones; 
the rest is In the muscles. It functions in 
collaboration with sodium, potassium and 
Calcium in the regulation of cardiac, 
skeletal, muscle and nerve tissues 

Sources. Cetejils, outs, legumes, meat 
and milk. 


Minor Elements 

Iron. About 70 per cent of iron is 
in the form of haemoglobin in blood, 4 
per cent as myoglobin In the muscles, 25 
per cent in liver, bone marrovr, spleen 
and kidneys and 1 per cent in plasma 
iron and oxidative enzymes. 

Traces of copper are necessary for 
the conversion of Iron into haemoglobin. 
As red blood cells die, the iron contained 
in them is reclaimed by liver and spleen 
and put back into new blood cells. 
About 27 to 28 mg. of iron is thus 
reclaimed daily and put back into use. 

Sources. Liver, meat, egg yolk, raisins, 
peas, fish, whole grains, green vegetables. 

Manganese, aids in thyroxine for* 
mation, formation of urea, and activation 
of enzymes. 

Sources. Whole grain, cereals, legumes, 
leafy vegetables, meat, flsh and fowl. 

Copper helps in absorption and 
metabolism of iron, oxidisation of fatty 
acids, metabolism of ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) and skin pigmentation. 
Copper is stored in liver and central 
nervous system and excreted by bile into 
the intestines. 

Sorrees. Liver, shell-flsh, nuts, 
legumes, and whole grain cereals. 

Iodine. Most of the iodine is found 
in the thyroid gland and is used in the 
production of thyroxine. When the 
tissues use thyroxine, the iodine in it is 
released. About one-third of the iodine so 
released is used in the production of new 
thyroxine. Deficiency of iodine causes 
goitre (a swellihg of the throat) and 


cretinium (under-development of mind and 
physique). 

Sources. Sea foods, iodised salts and 
iodised sweets. 

Trace Minerals, are so called because 
only minute quantities of these minerals 
are required by the body. But this fact 
does not in any way diminish their 
importance. In this aspect, they are 
comparable to the vitamins. 

Among the trace minerals or micro¬ 
nutrients found in iiving organisms are 
aluminium, arsenic, barium, boron, 
bromine, cadmium, cobalt, chromium, 
lead, molybdenum, nickel, selenium, 
silicon, strontium, tin, vanadium and 
zinc. 

Water 

Water is a vital constituent of diet. 
An average man contains about 45 litres 
of water (70 per cent of the body 
weight). The cells contain 30 litres. 
Three litres are in the plasma of the 
blood, where the suspended cells make 

a total volume of blood upto 5 litres. 
The remaining 12 litres (45-33) fill ihe 
spaces between groups of cells. This 
is tissue fluid which bathes all the cells 
of the body. 

Uses of water. Water is absolutely 
necessary for the digestion atid absor¬ 
ption of the foods taken in It is the 
great solvent and neutraliser in the 
body. It is the substance in which 
bodily chemical reactions take place. 
Water is the carrier or transporting 
medium for all nutrients and body 
substances. It regulates body tempera¬ 
ture. It is the great purif 3 ing agent In 
the body and removes waste materials 
in the form of tears, perspiration, 
urine and faeces. Water substances act 
as lubricants in the body, especially in 
the joints. It is a part of all body 
tissues and fluids. 

Effects of deficiency. Acidosis, 
alkalosis and dehydration, oedema, fever, 
shock, uraemia and constipation are 
some of the clinical signs of inadequate 
salt and water in the body. 

Sources. The body obtain.s water' 
mainly from the fluids we drink, from 
the solids we eat and also from the 
oxidation of energy foods. Fats and 
carbohydrates are oxidised in the body 
to carbondioxide and water. 
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NUTRIENT VALUE OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cereals and Foodgrains. Cereals like 
rice, wheat and millets, ragi, cholam 
and bajra form the main food in India. 
Cereals are rich in carbohydrates. They 
generally contain 6 to 12 per cent 
protein but these proteins are usually 
deficient in the essential amino acid 
lysine. Rice protein however is richer 
in lysine than other cereals. Most cereal 
grains are in poor mineral content and 
rice is especially poor. Ragi is how¬ 
ever, rich in minerals, especially cal¬ 
cium, and bajra in iron Whole cereal 
grains are important sources of 
B-vitamins but in milling, rice loses the 
outer layers containing thiamine- Par¬ 
boiled rice, even when milled does not 
lose Its thiamine content. Except yellow 
maize, which contains some amounts of 
carotene, no other cereal grain is a 
source of vitamin A or C 

Pulses or legumes, as they are called, 
are rich In proteins. Pulse proteins how¬ 
ever are of relatively low biological 
value because of the deficiency of the 
essential amino acid methionine but they 
are rich in lysine. Pulses are not rich 
sources of minerals but they are rich in 
B-vltamins. Dried pulses do not contain 
vitamin C but if they are germinated 
significant amounts of vitamin C are 
generated. 

Leafy vegetables. Most of the green 
leafy vegetables are rich sources of 
calcium, iron, carotene, vitamin C, 
riboflavin and folic acid. 

Roots and tubers are rich in carbo¬ 
hydrates. But foods like carrot are also 
rich in carotene (vitamin A); those like 
potato, contain significant amounts of 
vitamin C, while foods like tapioca 
contain calcium also- 

Other vegetables are those which 
do not fall into the category of leafy 
vegetables or root vegetables. These ve¬ 
getables are fruits, like lady's finger, 
cucumber, tomato, bitter gourd, snake 
gourd, brinjal etc. They are fairly good 
sources of vitamins and minerals. 

Nuts and oil seeds are good sources 
of fat (oil) protein and minerals and fair 
sources of vitamins; e. g. groundnut 
or easbewnut. 

Fruits in general are rich in vitamin 
C, particularly, gooseberry (amla), guava 
(perakka) and citrus fruits. Yellow fruits 
like mango or papaya contain carotene 
and dried fruits like dates are sources 
of iron. 

Fish and sea foods are rich sources 
of protein, B-vitamins and also minerals, 
especially calcium. 


Fleshy foods are rich sources of protein 
and B vitamins, especially Bia. They are 
generally deficient in vitamin A, but 
liver is an exception. 

Egg is a rich source of all nutrients 
except vitamin C. Its protein is of high 
quality 

Milk and milk products Milk is 
ideal food for infants and young children 
and a good supplementary food for all. It 
contains all vital nutrients, except vitamin 
C and iron. 

Balanced Diet. A balanced diet is 
one that contains all the nutrients in the 
correct proportion, so that the minimum 
daily requirements of all these nutrients 
are obtained. Thus it will Include protec¬ 
tive foods, energy yielding foods and 
body building foods. The components of 
a balanced diet differ according to age, 
sex and physiological state, namely sick¬ 
ness, pregnancy and lactation. 


Some Indian Foods—Values 


Values given are 

per 

100 

gm. 

of edible 


portion 
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Cereals 

Jowar 

10.4 

1.9 

1.6 

12 6 

349 

Maize, dry 

Rice, parboiled. 

11.1 

3.6 

1.5 

66.2 

342 

milled 

Rice, raw. 

6.4 

0.4 

0 7 

79.0 

346 

milled 

6 8 

0.5 

0 6 

78.2 

345 

Wheat (whole) 
Wheat flour 

11.8 

l.S 

1.5 

71.2 

346 

(maida) 

II.O 

0.9 

0.6 

73.9 

348 

Pulses & Legumes 





Green gram 






(whole) 

24 0 

1.4 

3.5 

56.7 

334 

Kbesarl dbal 

28 2 

0.6 

2.3 

56.6 

345 

Peas, dry 

19.7 

1.1 

2.2 

56-5 

315 

Soya beans 

43.2 

19.5 

4.6 

20.9 

432 

Leafy Vegetables 
Amaranth, tender 4.0 

0.5 

2.7 

6.1 

45 

Araikeerai 






(cheera) 

2.8 

0.4 

2.4 

7.4 

44 

Cabbage 

1 8 

O.I 

0.6 

4 6 

27 

Drumstick leaves 6 7 
Roots & Tubers 

1 7 

2.3 

12.5 

92 

Carrot 

0.9 

02 

1 1 

10 6 

48 

Potato 

1.6 

0.1 

0 6 

22.6 

97 

Tapioca 

0.7 

0.2 

1 0 

38.1 

157 

Yam, elephant 

1.2 

0.1 

0.8 

18.4 

79 
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Other Vegetables 


Bitter gourd 

1.6 

0.2 

0.8 

4.2 

25 

Brlnjal 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

4.0 

24 

Cauliflower 

2-6 

0.4 

1.0 

4.0 

30 

Cucumber 

0-4 

0.1 

0.3 

2.5 

13 

French beans 

1.7 

0.1 

0.5 

4.5 

26 

lady's finger 

1.9 

0.2 

0.7 

63 

35 

Nuts & Oilseeds 





Almond 

20.8 58.9 

2.9 

10.5 

655 

Cashewnut 

21 2 46.9 

2.4 

22.3 

596 

Coconut, fresh 

4.5 41.6 

1.0 

13.0 

444 

Groundnut 

25.3 40.1 

2.4 

26.1 

567 

Fruits 






Amla (Nellikka) 0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

13.7 

58 

Banana, ripe 

1.2 

0.3 

0.8 

27.2 

116 

Lime 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

10.9 

59 

Mango, ripe 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

16 9 

74 

Orange 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

10.9 

48 

Papaya, ripe 

0.6 

0.1 

0-5 

7.2 

32 

Pineapple 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

10.8 

46 

Tomato, ripe 

0.9 

0.2 

0.5 

3.6 

20 

Fish 






Pomfrets, white 

17.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

87 

Prawn 

19.1 

I.O 

1.7 

0.8 

89 

Sardine 

21.0 

1.9 

1.7 

.« • 

101 

Shrimp (small, 






dried) 

68.1 

8.5 

17.4 

... 

349 

Meat 






Beef muscle 

22.6 

2.6 

1.0 


114 

Egg, hen 

13 3 

13,3 

1.0 


173 

Fowl 

25.9 

0.6 

1.3 

. , 

109 

Goat meat 

21.4 

3.6 

1.1 

• » • 

118 

Pork, muscle 

18.7 

4 4 

1 0 

... 

114 


Milk and Edible Oils 


Milk, cow 

3.2 4.1 

0.8 

4.4 

67 

Curds 

3.1 4.0 

0.8 

3.0 

60 

Cheese 

24.1 25.1 

4.2 

63 

348 

Ghee (cow) 

.. 100.0 

a ■ a 


900 

Hydrogenated 
oil (vanaspathi) 

.. 100.0 

... 


900 


Source: National Institute of Nutrition- 
ICMR-Hydcrabad, India. 


Vitamin C for Diabetes 
Linus Pauling’s wonder drug- 
' Vitamin C-may revolutionise the 
I treatment of diabetes. 

The discovery of its efficacy in 
I treating this chronic disease has 
‘ been made by scientists at the Stanford 
University School of Medicine, accor- 
I ding to the Journal of International 
^ Research communications- 

Dr. Charles Daniel and Dr. !^red 
Dice of the University’s Pharmacology 
: Department have discovered that when 
{ large doses of vitamin C are admini- 
i stcred, the dosage of Insulin required 
I to maintain the sugar levels in the 
I metabolism can be “substantially 
i reduced’’. 

Interestingly Dr. Dice, a diabetic 
! since he was IS years old, was himself 
! a subject of the experiments they 
conducted. 

UNI March 15, 1973 


AWARDS 

1. NOBEL PRIZES 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dyna¬ 
mite, who died on December 10, 1896 
bequeathed $ 9,000,000, the interest to be 
distributed yearly to those who had most 
benefited mankind during the preceding 
year. 

Awards for Physics and Chemistry are 
made by the Swedish Academy of 
Science; Medicine or Physiology by the 
Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; Literature 
by the Swedish Academy of Literature; 
Peace by five persons elected by the 
Norweg^n Parliament (Storting). The 
Fund is managed by a board of directors 
the bead of which Is appointed by the 
Swedish Government. Nobel Prize for 
Economic Science was first awarded in 
1969. 

1. Physics 

1901 W. K. Roentgen (Germany). 

1902 H, A. Lorentz and P. Zeeman 
(Holland). 


1903 A. H. Becquercl, Picrie & Marie 
Curie (I’rance) 

P.K)4 Lord Rayleigh (England) 

1905 Philipp Lenard (Germany) 

1906 J. J. Thomson (England) 

1907 A. A. Michelson (U S A) 

1908 G. Llppmann (France) 

1909 G. Marconi (Italy) and F. Braun 
(Germany) 

1910 J. D. vander Walls (Holland) 

1911 W. Wien (Germany) 

1912 GustafDalen (Sweden) 

1913 H. Kamerlingh-Onnes (Netherlands) 

1914 M. von Laue (Germany) 

1915 W. H. Bragg and W. L. Bragg 
(England) 

1916 No award. 

1917 C- G. Barakla (England) 

1918 Max von Planck (Germany) 

1919 J. Stark (Germany) 

1920 C. E. Guillaume (Switzerland) 

1921 A. Einstein (Germany) 
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1922 Niels Bohr (Denmark) 

1923 R. A. Millikan (U S A) 

1924 Karl Seigbahn (Sweden) 

1925 James Franck & Gustav Hertz 
(Gerihany) 

1926 Jean B. Jerrin (Prance) 

1927 Arthur Compton (US A) Charles 
T. R, Wilson (England) 

1928 O. W. Richardson (England) 

1929 L. V. de Broglie (France) 

1930 Sir C- V. Raman .(India) 

1931 No award 

1932 W. Heisenberg (Germany) 

1933 Paul A. M. Dirac (England) & 
Erwin Schroedinger (Austria) 

1934 No award 

1935 J. Chadwick (England) 

1936 V. F Hess (Austria) and C. D. 
Anderson (US A) 

1937 C. J. Davidson (U S A) and G. P- 
Thomson (England) 

1938 E. Fermi (Italy) 

1939 E. O- Lawrence (USA) 

1940-42 No award 

1 943 Otto Stern (U S A) 

1944 Isador 1. Rabi ({J S A) 

1945 W. Pauli (Austria) 

1946 P. W. Bridgman (U S A) 

1947 Sir E. Appleton (England) 

1948 P- M. S. Blackett (England) 

1949 Hideki Yukawa (Japan) 

1950 C. F- Powell (England) 

1951 Sir John Cockcroft (England) 
and E. T. S. Walton (Ireland) 

1952 E. M. Purcell and Felix Block 
(U S A) 

1953 Fritz Zernike (Netherlands) 

1954 S. Max Born (England) and Walther 
Bothe (Germany) 

1955 Wills E. Lamb and Polykarp Kusch 
(U S A) 

1956 Walter H. Brattaln, Walter Shoc¬ 
kley and John Bardeen (USA) 

1957 Tsung Dao Lee and Chen Ning 
Yang (USA)(b. China) 

1958 Pavel A. Cherenkov, Ilya M. Frank 
and Igor E. Tamm (USS R) 

1959 Emilio Segre and Owen Cham¬ 
berlain (U S A) 

1960 Donald A Glaser (U S A) 

1961 Robert Hofstadter (U S A) 4& R. L. 
Mossabaur (Germany) 

1962 Lev. D. Landau (USSR) 

1963 Eugene P. Wigner (U S A), Maria 
Goeppert-Mayer (USA) & J. Hans 
D. Jensen (Germany) 

1964 Charles H. Townes (U S A) Nikolai 
. G. Basov & A. M. Prokhorov 

(USSR)’ 

1965 Shlnichero Tomonaga (Japan), 
Julian Schwinger & Richard 

P: Feynman (USA) 

1966 Alfred Raster (France) 

1967 Hans A. Bethe (W. Germany) 


1968 Luis W. Alvarez (U S A) 

1969 Murray Gell-Mann (U S A) 

1970 Louis Neel (France) and 
Hannes A1 fven (Sweden) 

1971 Denis Gabor (Britain) 

1972 John Bardeew „ 

John Schrieffer „ 

Leow Cooper (USA) 

2. Medicine aiid Physiology 

1901 E. A. von Behring (Germany) 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross (England) 

1903 N. R. Finsen (Denmark) 

1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia) 

1905 Robert Koch (Germany) 

1906 S. Ramon Cajal (Spain) and 
Camillo Golgi (Italy) 

1907 C. L. A. Laveran (France) 

1908 Paul Ehrlich (Germany) & E. 
Metchnikoff (France) 

1909 T. Kocher (Sweden) 

1910 A. Koseel (Germany) 

1911 A. Gullstrand (Sweden) 

1912 Alexis Carrel (USA) 

1913 Charels Richet (France) 

1914 R. Barany (Austria) 

1915-18 No award 

1919 Dr. J. Bordet (Belgium) 

1920 August Krogh (Denmark) 

1921 No award 

1922 A. V. Hill (England) and Otto 
Meyerhof (Germany) 

1923 Frederic G- Banting and J. J. R. 
MacLeod (Canada'' 

1924 W. Einthoven (Holland) 

1925 No award 

1926 Johan Fibiger (Denmark) 

1927 J- Wagner-Jauregg (Austria) 

1928 Charles Nicolle (1 ranee) 

1929 Sir F. G. Hopkins (England) and 
C. Eljkmann (Holland) 

1930 Karl Landsteiner (USA) 

1931 Otto H. Warburg (Geimany) 

1932 Sir C. S. Sherrington & E. D. 
Adrian (England) 

1933 T. H. Morgan (USA) 

1934 G- R. Minot, W. P Murphy <£ 

G. H. Whipple (USA) 

1935 Hans Spemann (Germany) 

1936 Sir jHenry H. Dale (England) and 
Otto Loewe (Austria) 

1937 A. Szent-Gyorgyl (Hungary) 

1938 C. Heymans (Belgium) 

1939 G. Domagk (Germany) declined 
1940-42 No award 

1943 C. P. Henrik Dam (Denmark) and 
Edward A. Dolsy (USA) 

1944 Joseph Erlanger and Herbert 
Gasser (USA) 

1945 Sir Alexander Fleming, Sir Howard 
W. Florey (England) and E. B. 
Cham (Germany) 

1946 Herman J. Miller (USA) 
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1947 Carl F. and Gerty T. Cori (USA) 

& Bernardo A. Housay (Argentina) 

1948 Paul Mueller (Switzerland) 

1949 Walter R. Hess (Switzerland) & 
Antonio C. A. F. Moniz (Portugal) 

1950 EdwardC. Kendall, Philips. Hench 
(USA) & T- Reichstein (Switzerland) 

1951 Max Theiler (USA-b. Africa) 

1952 S- A. Waksman (USA) 

1953 Hans A- Krebs (England) & Frits A 
Lipmann (USA) 

1954 J. F. Enders, F. C. Robbins & 
T. H. Weller (USA) 

1955 A. H.T.Theorell (Sweden) 

1956 Andre F- Cournand, D. W Richards 
tUSA' & Dr. W. Forssraann (Ger¬ 
many) 

1957 Daniel Bovet (Italy). 

1958 G. W. B.;adic, Joshua Lederberg & 
E. L. Tatum (USA) 

1959 Severo Ochoa & Arthur Kornburg 
(USA) 

1960 Sir M -Burnet (Australia; & Peter 
B. Medawar (England) 

1961 George von Bekesy (USA) 

1962 Francis H. C Crick (England), 
Maurice H. F. Wilkins (England) and 
James D. Watson (USA) 

1963 Sir John C. Eccles (Australia), 
Andrew F. Huxley, A. L. Hodgkin 
(England) 

1964 Konrad E. Bloch (USA) & Feodor 
Lynen (W. Germany) 

1965 Francois Jacob, Andre Lwoff & 
Jacques Monod (France) 

1966 Francis P. Rous & Charles B. 
Huggins (USA) 

1967 Ranger Granit (Sweden), Haldon 
KefTer Hartline and George Wald 
(USA) 

1968 Dr. Hargovind Khorana (USA) 
(b. India) Pro. Robert W. Holley & 
Marshall W. Nirenberg (USA) 

1969 Dr. Max Delbruck 'USA), Dr. 
Alfred D. Hershey (USA), Dr- 
Salvador Luria (USA) 

1970 Sir Bernard Katz (England), Dr. 
Ulf von Euler (Sweden), Dr. Julius 
Axelrod (USA) 

1971 Dr. Earl Wilbur Sutherland (USA) 

1972 Gerald Edelmaw (USA), Rodney 
Porter (Britain) 

3. Chemistry 

1901 J. H. vant Hoif (Holland) 

1902 Emil H. Fischer (Germany) 

1903 S. A. Arrhenius (Sweden) 

1904 SirW. Ramsay (England) 

1905 Adolf vonBaeyer (Germany/ 

1906 Henri Moissan (France) 

1907 E. Buchner (Germany) 

1908 Ernest Rutherford (England) 

1909 Wilhelm Ostwald (Germany) 

1910 Otto Wallach (Germany) 


1911 Marie Curie (France) 

1912 F. A. V. Grignard and P. Sabatier 
(France) 

1913 Alfred Werner (Switzerland) 

1914 T. W. Richards (England< 

1915 R. Willstatter (Germany) 

1916-17 No award 

1918 Fritz Haber (Germany) 

1919 No award 

1920 Walther Nernst (Germany) 

1221 Frederic Soddy (England) 

1922 F. W. Aston (England) 

1923 Fritz Pregl (Australia) 

1924 No award 

1925 R. A. Zsigmondy (Germany) 

1926 T Svedberg (Sweden) 

1927 H. Wicland (Germany; 

1928 Adolf Wtndaus (Germany) 

1929 A, Harden (England) and H voji 
Euler-Cbelpin (Sweden) 

1930 Hans Fischer (Germany) 

1931 Carl Bosch and Friedrich Bergius 
(Germany) 

1932 Irving Langmuir (USA) 

1933 No award 

1934 Harold C. Urey (USA) 

1935 Frederick Jollol-Cuiie & Irene 
JoHot-Curie (France) 

1936 Peter J. W Debye (Germany) 

1937 Walter N. Haworth (England) rnd 
Paul Karrer (Switzerland) 

1938 R. Kuhn (Germany) declined 

1939 Adolf F. J. Butenandt (Germany) 
declined and Leopold Ruzicka 
(Switzerland; 

1940 42 No award 

1943 G. von Heves (Hungary) 

1944 Otto Hahn (Germany) 

\9^5 Arturi I- Virianen (Finland) 

1946 J. B. Summer, W. M. Stanley and 
J. H Northrop (USA) 

1947 Sir Robert Robinson t England) 

1948 Arne \V K. Tiselius (Sweden) 

1949 William F. Giauque (USA) 

1950 Otto Diels & Kurt Alder (Germany) 

1951 Edward M. McMtlitan & Glen T. 
Seaborg (USA) 

1952 Archer J. P. Martin & Richard 
L. M- Synge (England) 

1953 Herman Staudlnger tGermany) 

1954 Linus C. Pauling (USA) 

955 Vincent du Vigneaud (USA) 

1956 Sir Cyril Htnshelwood (England), 

1 Nikolai N. Semenov (USSR) 

1957 Sir Alexander Todd (England) 

1958 Frederick Sanger (England) 

1959 Jaroslav Heyrovsky (Czechoslovakia) 

1960 Willard F. Libby (USA) 

1961 Melvin Calvin (USA) 

1962 Max F. Perutz & J. C. Kendrew 
(England) 

1963 Kerl Ziegler (W. Germany) & Guilio 
Natta (Italy) 

1964 Dorothy C. Hodgkin (England) 
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1965 Robert B. Woodward (USA) 

1966 Robert S. MuIIiken (USA) 

1967 Manfred Eigen (East Germany), 
Ronald G W. Norrish (UK) and 
George Porter (UK) 

1968 Lars Onsager (USA) 

1969 Derek H R. Barton (England) and 
Odd Hassel (Norway) 

1970 Luis F. Leloir (Argentina) 

1971 Gerhard Herzberg (Canada) 

1972 Christian B. Anfinsen, Stanford 
Moore & William H. Stein (USA) 

4. Literature 

1901 Rene F. A. Sully-Prudhomme 
(France) 

1902 T. Mommsen (Germany) 

1903 B. Bjornson (Norway) 

1904 F. Mistral (France) and Jose 
Echegaray (Spain) 

1905 H. Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

1906 Giosue Carducci (Italy) 

1907 Rudyard Kipling (England) 

1908 R. Eucken (Germany) 

1909 Selma Lagerlof (Sweden) 

1910 Paul J. L. Heyse (Germany) 

1911 M. Maeterlinck (Belgium) 

1912 G. Hauptmann (Germany) 

1913 Rabindranath Tagore (India) 

1914 No award 

1915 Remain Rolland (France) 

1916 V. Heidenstam (Sweden) 

1917 Karl Gjellerup and D H. Pontop- 
pidan (Denmark) 

1918 No award 

1919 Carl F G- Spitteler (Switzerland) 

1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

1921 Anatole France (France) 

1922 J. Benaventey Martinez (Spain) 

1923 W. B. Yeats (Ireland) 

1924 L. S. Reymont (Poland) 

1925 G. B. Shaw (England) 

1926 Grazia Dcledda (Italy) 

1927 Henri Bergson (France) 

1928 Sigrid Undset (Norway) 

1929 Thomas Mann (Germany) 

1930 Sinclair Lewis (USA) 

1931 Erik A Karlfeldt (Sweden) 

1932 John Galsworthy (England) 

1933 Ivan Q Bunin (USSR) 

1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 

1935 No award 

1936 Eugene O’Neill (USA) 

1937 R. M. du Gard (France) 

193S Pearl S Buck - USA) 

1939 F. E. Sillanpaa (Finland) 

1940 43 No award 

1944 J V. Jensen (Denmark) 

' 1945 Gabrlela Mistral (Chile) 

1946 Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 

1947 Andre P G. Gide (France) 

1948 T. S. Eliot (England) 

1949 William Faulkner (USA) 

1950 Bertrand A. W. Russell (England) 


1951 Par Lagerkvist (Sweden) 

1952 Francois Mauriac (France') 

1953 Sir Winston S. Churchill (England) 

1954 Ernest Hemingway (USA) 

1955 Halldor K Laxness (Ireland) 

1956 Juan R Jimenez (Spain) 

1957 Albert Camus (France) 

1958 Boris L. Pasternak (USSR) 

1959 Salvatore Quasimodo (Italy) 

1960 Saint John Perse (France) 

1961 Ivo Andric (Yugoslavia) 

1962 John Steinbeck (USA) 

1963 Giorgos Seferis (Greece) 

1964 Jean Paul Sartre (France) 

1965 Mikhail Sholkhov (USSR) 

1966 Samuel J. Agnon (Israel) &Nclly 
Sacbs(Sweden) 

1967 Miguel Angel Asturias (Guatc ■ 
mala) 

1968 Yasunari Kawabata (Japan) 

1969 Samuel Beckett (Ireland) 

1970 Alexander Solzhenistsyn (USSR) 

1971 Pablo Neruda (Chile) 

1972 Heinrich Boell (Germany) 

5- Peace 

1901 Jean H Dunant (.Switzerland) & 
I’rederick Passy (France) 

1902 Elie Ducommun and A Gobat 
(Switzerland' 

1903 Sir W. R. Cremcr (England) 

1904 Institute of International Law 
(Belgium) 

1905 Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

1906 T. Roosevelt (USA) 

1907 E. T. Moneta (Italy) and Louis 
Renault (France) 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson (Sweden; 

1909 August M. F. & A Beernaert 
(Belgium) 

1910 International Peace Bureau 
(Switzerland) 

1911 T. M. C. Asser (Holland) & A. H. 
Fried (Austria) 

1912 Elihu Root (USA) 

1913 H. La Fontaine (Belgium) 

1914-16 No Award. 

1917 International Red Cross (Geneva) 

1918 No award 

1919 Woodrow Wilson (USA) 

1920 Leon Bourgeois (France) 

1921 K. H Branting (Sweden) & 
Christian L Lange (Norway) 

1922 Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

1923 24 No award. 

1925 Charles G. Dawes (USA) & Sir J. 
A. Chamberlain (England) 

1926 Aristide Briand (France) and 
G- Stresemann (Germany) 

1921 F. Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

1928 No award 

1929 Frank B- Kellogg (USA) 

1930 Lars O. J. Soderblom (Sweden) 
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1931 Jane Addams and Nicholas M. 
Butler (USA) 

1932 No award. 

1933 Sir Norman Angell (England) 

1934 A. Henderson (England) 

1935 Carl von Ossietzky (Germany) 

1936 C. de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

1937 Viscount Cecil (England) 

1938 Nansen International Office for 
Refugees (Geneva) 

1939-43 No award 

1944 International Committee of Red 
Cross (Switzerland) 

1945 Cordell Hull (USA) 

1946 Emily G. Balch and John R. 
Mott (USA) 

1947 American I'riends Service Com¬ 
mittee (USA) & Br. Society of 
Friends Service Council (England) 

1948 No award. 

1949 Lord John Boyd-Orr (England) 

1950 Ralph J. Bunche (USA) 

1951 Leon Jouhaux (France) 

1952 Albert Schweitzer (France) 

1953 George C. Marshall (USA) 

1954 OflSce of the U.N. High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees 

1955 No award 

1956 No award 

1957 Lester B- Pearson (Canada) 

1958 Father G- Henri Pire (Belgium) 

1959 Philip J. Noel Baker (England) 

1969 A. J- Luthuli (South Africa) 

1961 Dag Hammarskjold (Sweden) 

1962 Linus C. Pauling (USA) 

1963 International Red Cross Committee 
& Red Cross League (Switzerland) 

1964 Dr. Martin Luther King (USA) 

1965 United Nations Children’s Fund 

1966 No award 

1967 No award 

1968 Rene Cassin (France) 

1969 International Labour Organisation 

1970 Norman Ernest Borlaug (USA) 

1971 Willy Brandt (German) 

1972 No prize. 

6. Economics 

1969 Ragnar Frisch (Norway) & Jan 
Tinbergen (Holland) 

1970 Dr- Paul A. Samuelson (USA) 

1971 Simon Kuznets (USA) 

1972 John R. Hicks (Britain) & 

Kv.nneth J Arrow tUSA) 

Nobel Awards of 1973 
Physics 

The award for Physics, went to three 
scientists jointly, (1) Dr. Leo Esaki (48) 
a Japanese (2) Dr. Ivar Giaevar (44) a 
Norwegian-born American and (3) Dr. 
Brian D. Josephson (33) an Englishman. 


Dr. Leo Esaki and Dr. Ivar Giaevar 
were given the award “for their experi¬ 
mental discoveries, regarding turmelling 
phenomena in semi-conductors and super 
conductors, respectively”. Dr- Brian 
Josephson .received the award “for his 
theoretical predictions of the properties 
of a super-current, through a tunnel 
barrier, in particular, those phenomena, 
which are generally known as Josephson 
Effects”. 

AD the three are fairly young for 
Nobel prize. All three have done their 
award winning work before they bad 
received their doctorates. 

Esaki was born in Osaka, Japan. -He 
took his PhD.degree from Tokyo^University 
in 1959 and went to the USA in 1960. 
He was working at I.M.B.’S research 
centre, when he won the award- In 
1957, while still a graduate student, he 
demonstrated a tunnelling process in 
germanium and evolved a switching device 
named a tunnell diode. He is the third 
Japanese to receive a Nobel Prize in 
Science. 

Giaevar was born In Bergen, Norway. 
He studied at the Norwegian Institute 
of Technology, from where he graduated 
in 1952. He emigrated to Canada in 
*1954 and to the USA in 1956. He 
was working with the General Electrics 
at New York, at the time of the award. 

Giaevar worked with junctions in 
which one metal electrode was super¬ 
conducting and the other was not and 
showed that the way the current changes 
with voltage depends on the density of 
electron to establish the theory of super¬ 
conductivity, .for which John Bardeen, 
Leon Cooper and Robert SchiefTer received 
Nobel Prize in 1972. 

Brian Josephson is a native of Wales 
and studied at Cambridge. He was 
working at Cambridge University, when 
he was named for the award. In 1962, 
while still a graduate student at Cambridge, 
he published bis findings predicting new 
and unexpected phenomena in super¬ 
conductors and particularly the phenomena 
called Josephson Effects. 

Esaki and Giaevar will get half of 
122,000 dollar prize,namely $61,000 and 
the other half ($61,000) will go to 
Josephson. 

Chemistry 

The prize for Chemistry went to two 
scientists jointly (1) Dr. Ernst Otto 
Fischer (55) of the Munich University 
and Dr. Geoffery Wilkinson (52) of the 
Imperial College of London “for their 
pioneering work, performed independently. 
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on the chemistry of '‘organometalllc** 
substances-the so-called Sandwich com¬ 
pounds”. 

They have evolved a compound since 
named “ferrocine”. In which an iron 
atom was sandwiched symmetrically, 
between two carbon rings of 5 atoms. The 
unusual bonding properties thus discovered. 
In transition metals such as iron, is now 
being used in the preparation of synthetic 
polymers and drugs- 

Prof. Fischer was boro in 1918. He 
was educated in Munich, where he bad 
been Director of the Inorganic Chemistry 
Laboratory since 1969, Dr. Wilkinson, 
born in 1921 was educated In London. 
He is professor of Inorganic Chemistry 
at the Imperial College of Science, 
London. 

The prize $120,000 is shared by both 
equally. 

Physiology and Medicine 

The award for physiology and medicine 
were also given jointly to three people 
(1) Karl Von Frisch;87) a German, now 
living in retirement at Munich (2) Konrad 
Zacbarias Lorenz (70) a Vienna born 
Austrian, now with the Institute of 
Behavioural Research, Gruenen, Austria 
and (3) Nicholas Tinbergen (66) a Dutch¬ 
man, now at Oxford University, “for their 
discoveries concerning organisation and 
elicitation of individual and social behavi¬ 
our patterns*'. All three recipients are 
old men, unlike the three physics lauraetes 
who are very young. 

Von Frisch was the director of the 
Zoological Institute, University of Munich 
till his retirement in 1958. He is best 
known for his work on bees. He has ex¬ 
plained how the bees, communicate to each 
other about food (honey) by performing 
different kinds of dances in different sur¬ 
roundings. These dances, he says, “consist 
of innate patterns impressed on the nervous 
system of the insects'*. 

Lorenz started his work with geese at 
the Max Planck Institute of Behavioural 
Physiology. He discovered in collaboration 
with his teacher, Oscar Heinroth, the 
phenomenon of ‘Imprinting’ in animals. 
A gosling or a duckling, will at a critical 
age, follow the first moving object it sees. 
Normally, It Is its mother, but it can as 
^well be any other creature. 

From geese, Lorenz moved on to other 
birds and from there to humans. In 1963 
be published a book on human behaviour 
‘On Aggression’ which proved to be 
highly controversial. 


Nikolas Tinbergen who took his docto¬ 
rate from Leiden studied insects, fish 
and birds and showed that learned beha¬ 
viour was as important as instinctive be¬ 
haviour in animals* He has recently 
extended his studies to man, who, he says, 
will kill bis own kind without any feelings, 
whereas animals desist from killing their 
own kind, especially if the victim shows 
signs of surrender or appeasement. 

Nikolas comes from a gifted family. 
His elder brother, Jan shared the first 
Nobel Prize in Economics with Ragnan 
Frisch In 1969. 

The prize this year, $112,804, goes to 
the three scientists in equal shares. 

Literature 

The prize for literature went to Patrick 
White (61) a British-born Australian writer 
“for an epic and psychological narrative 
cut, which has introduced a new continent 
(Australia) Into literature”. 

White was born in England in 1912 
when his parents were in Europe for a 
two-year stay. At six months he was taken 
back to Australia where his father owned 
a sheep station. At 13, he was sent to 
school in England and did not return to 
Australia until after World War II • 

White distinguished himself as a writer 
In the thirties. His first novel Happy 
Valley was published in 1939. His second. 
The Living and the Dead followed in 1941. 
White made his name with The Tree of 
Man, which is described by the Swedish 
Academy as “an epically brood and psy¬ 
chologically discerning account of a 
part of Australian social devclopmeni, in 
the form of two people’s long life together 
and struggle against outward and inward 
difficulties”. 

Among his other books may be 
mentioned Riders in the Chariot, Vors, 
The Vivisector and The Eye of the Storm. 
His last two books. The Vivisector and 
The Eye of the Storm were declared by the 
Academy to be “among his greatest feats 
both as to size and to frenzied building 
up of [tension”. Prize amount $120,000 
(Rs. 9 lakhs) 

Peace 

The Peace P. ize was awarded jointly 
to Dr. Henry Kissinger, US Secretary of 
State and Le Due Tho, leader of the North 
Vietnamese delegation to the Vietnam 
Peace Conference. 1 he award had been 
made for their joint jontribution to the 
deescalation of the Vietnamese War. 
Le Due Tho is reported to have turned 
down the Prize. Kissinger has accepted It. 
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Peace prizes have very often excited 
controversy. The 1973 award has become 
the most controversial award ever given. 
It is held in many quarters that Dr. 
Kissinger or Le Due Tho, for that matter 
are not the type or their work of the 
category that merits a prize for peace as 
Nobel conceived it 

Two Norwegian members of the Nobel 
Peace Prize committee, were the first to 
register their protest by resigning from 
the committee. They declared that the 
committee’s choice was a serious mistake. 

Economics 

The prize for Economic is not one 
of the original Nobel prize It was in¬ 
stituted by the Swedish National Bank 
in 1968. 

The prize for 1973 was awar¬ 
ded to Prof. Wassily Leontlef (66) of 
Harvard University, USA. Leontief is the 
fifth economist to win the prize. 


The Swedish Academy said ’'Pro¬ 
fessor Leontief is the sole and unchall¬ 
enged creator of the input-output, tech¬ 
nique. This important innovation has 
given to economic science an empirically 
useful method to high-light the general 
interdependence in the production system 
of a society. 

The Input-output analysis describes 
the interdependence in a production sys¬ 
tem as a network of deliveries between 
the various sectors of production. It is 
used extensively in forecasting and plan¬ 
ning for the short-run and long-run. 

Prof. Leontief was born in Leningrad 
on August 5, 1906. He received his Ph.D. 
in Economics from the Berlin University 
in 1928 and became the Professor of 
Economics at Harvard in 1946. His fam¬ 
ous “input-output” tables appeared in 
1936. A comprehensive version of his 
tables was published in 1941. An exten¬ 
ded version appeared 10 years later. 

Prize amount $122,000. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


Arjuna Awards 

(Arjuoa Awards for outstanding Sports¬ 
men, 1972). 

Athletics Vi jay Singh ChauhanJ Bad¬ 
minton Prakash Padukone; Ball 
Badminton JayammaSrinivasan; Billi¬ 
ards-Satish Mohan; Boxing Hav. 
Chandgaya Narayanan’- Cricket- B. S 
Chandiasekhar and Eknath Solkari 
Golf Anjani Desai; Hockey-Michael 
Kindo; Kabaddi Sadananda Shetye; 
Rifle Shooting- Udayan Chinubhai; 
Volleyball Balwant Singh; Weight¬ 
lifting- Anil Kumar Mondal; Wiest- 
ling- Prem Nath. 

Awards for .scientists 

The Indian National Science Aca¬ 
demy has announced the following awaids 
In June 1973. 

The Srinivasa Ramanujam Medal 
(1974) for Mathematics: Prof. Harish 
Chandra, institute of Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Medal 
(1974)f.yr Engineering; Dr. A. N. Khosla. 

The Sunder Lai Hora Medal (1975) 
for Biology: Prof. L. S. Ramaswami, 
Rajasthan University. 

The Meghnad Saba Medal (1975) 
for Chemistry; Prof. T. R. Govindachari, 
Director, CIBA Research Centre, Bombay. 

The K S' Krishnan Memorial Lec¬ 
tureship (1975): Dr- A. P. Mitra, Chief 


of the Radio Science Division, National 
Physical Laboratory, Delhi. 

The Academy also admitted as Fel¬ 
lows Dr* A. Raraachandran, Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Tech¬ 
nology, Prof. C. N. R Rao, Prof, of 
Chemistry, IIT, Kanpur and Dr. H. K. 
Jain of lARI, xNew Delhi. 

Magsaysay Award 

The Magsaysay Awards w'ere institu¬ 
ted in 1958 to honour the memory of 
Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippines, who died in an air cash in 
1957. 

The awards were given in recognition 
of service rendered to the people, in the 
fields of public service, community leader¬ 
ship, journalism, literature, art and inter¬ 
national understanding. 

The award consists of 10,000 dollars. 


a gold 

medal and a certificate citing the 

service 

rendered. 


Indian Receipients 

1958 

Acharya Vinoba Bbava 

1959 

C. D. Deshmukh 

1961 

Amitabha Choudhry 

1962/ 

P. P. Narayanan (an Indian born 

\ 

Malayan), 


Mother Teresa 

r 

Dara N- Khurody 

1963 •( 

Tribhuvandas K. Patel 

1 

Varghese Kurien 

1965 

Jaya Prakash Narayan 

1971 

Dr. M. S. Swaminathan 

1974 

M. S. Subhalakshmi 
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I M. S. Subhalakshmi won the award 
1 1974 “for pursuit of artistic excell- 
Dce”. The citation said, “As a girl of 
^n in the South Indian Cultural Centre 
f Madurai, Subhalakshmi. began accom* 
anying her celebrated mother’s singing, 
.n enchanting voice, hard work, exacting 
iscipline, character and humility to learn 
rom everyone, made her, at the age of 
7, a soloist in her own right’’. 

Rail Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Awards 

These awards were instituted in 1956 
>y the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research for promotion of agricul¬ 
tural Research The value of the award 
is Rs. 10,000 

Seventeen Scientists have been given 
the award so far ('1957-1973). The 1974 
receipients are the following. 

Dr. S Y- Padmanabhan, Director, 
Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack 
(Plant pathology); Dr. A. M. Khan of 
the Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 
(Nematology); Dr. B. P. Ghildyal of the 
G. B. Pant University of Agriculture and 
Technology, Pantnagar (Agricultural Phy¬ 
sics), Dr. S. M. Sircar, Director, Bose 
institute, Calcutta (Plant physiology); Dr. 
,S. Z Qasim, Director, National Insti- 
kute of Oceanography, Panaji, Goa (Fish- 
,erics); Dr. J. V, Bhat of the Indian In¬ 
stitute of Science, Bangalore (Microbio¬ 
logy); and the late Dr. SC. Sen, former 
Sugarcane Chemist, Rajendra Agricultu¬ 
ral University, Bihar (Sugar technology). 

NEHRU AWARD 

The Nehru Award, was instituted in 
June 1964, in memory of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, by the Indian Council of Cul¬ 
tural Relations for outstanding contri¬ 
bution “to the ideal of world peace and 
brotherhood of man. 


Receipients Year 

U. Thant (Burma) 1965 

Martin Luther King (USA) 1966 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

(Pakistan) 1967 

.Yehudi Menuhin (USA) 1968 

■ Mother Teresa (India) 1969 

[Dr. Kenneth Kaunda (Zambia; 1970 

[Marshal Tito (Yugoslavia) 1971 

‘Andre Malraus (France) 1972 

Dr. Julius Nyerere (Tanzania) 1973 


FILM AWARDS 1973 

The national ('dm awards scheme, in¬ 
stituted in 1953, covers three categories 
in the feature film selection, seven in 


the short and documentary film section 
award for the best children’s film, 12 
awards for technical excellence and act¬ 
ing and a special award called the Dada 
Saheb Phalke award for outstanding 
contribution to the Indian cinema. 

Best Feature Film. (All Languages) Nir- 
malyam in Malayalam Producer and 
Director M. T. Vasudevan Nair. 

Best Feature Film. (Regional Languages) 
Gayathri, Malayalam. 

Best Documentary.77te Flame Burns Bright. 
Produced by Films Division, India. 

Best Actor. P. J. Antony, Kerala for his 
performance in Nirmalyam. 

Best Actress. Mrs. Nandini, Karnataka 
for her performance in Kaadu, a 
Kannada film. 

Best Child Actor. G. S Nataraj (Kar¬ 
nataka) for his performance in 
Kaadu. (Karnataka). 

Best Film on National Integration. (Spe¬ 
cial Award). (Jaram Hawa, in Hindi. 

Best Films in each Regional Language, 
Mamta (Assamese), Asahani Sanket 
(Bengali), 27 Down (Hindi) Ahachurina 
Post OJJice (Kannada), Gayathri{Ma\^- 
yalam), Dikatra Parvati (Tamil). 


Flying Finn passes away. i 

I 

Paavo Johannes Nurmi, the Flying 
Finn died on Oct. 3, 1973, at his ! 
home in Helsinki. Born in Turku, ; 
Finland on June 13, 1897, he took to | 
running at the age of nine. Starting { 
life as an errand boy, Nurmi joined ! 
the army in 1919. 

He won seven individual Olympic 
gold medals and established more 
than 24 world records in long-dis- 
tar.ee running between 1921 and 1931. 
He was disqualified in 1933, at the 
age of 36, as a professional and could 
not Join the Olympics any more. 

His Olympic records are; 1920 
Antwerp— metres, 8000 metr'^ 
cross-country (gold), 5000 metres 
(silver). 

1924 Paris—^SOO metres, 5000 
metres, 3000 metres (team running) 
and 10,000 metres cross-country, all 
gc’d. 

1928 Amsterdam—\OfiOO metres* 
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List of Universities and Institutions deemed 
to be Universities State-wise as on 1-5-1974 

UNIVERSITIES: 

University Location Type 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 Andhra Waltair Affiliating 

2 Andhra Rajendra- 

Pradesh nagar Unitary 

Agricultural Hyderabad 

3 Jawaharlal 

Nehru Federal* 

Technological Hyderabad 

4 Osmania Hyderabad Affiliating 

5 Srivenkate- 

swara Tirupati „ 

Assam 

1 Assam 

Agricultural Jorhat Unitary 

2 Dibrugarh Dibrugarh Affiliating 

3 Gauhati Gauhatl 


• Federal Universities include Central Uni¬ 
versities (See p. 423, Supra) 


Bihar 


1 Bhagalpur 

Bhagalpur 

99 

2 Bihar 

Muzaffar- 



pur 

19 

3 K. S. Darb- 



hanga 

Darbhanga 

If 

Sanskrit 



4 Magadh 

Bodh Gaya 

• 9 

5 Mithila 

Darbhanga 

19 

6 Patna 

Patna 

Unitary 

7 Rajlndra 

Pusa (Sa- 

• 

Agricultural 

mastipur) 

99 

8 Ranchi 

Ranchi 

Affiliating 

Gujarat 



1 Gujarat 



Ayurveda 

Jamnagar 

9 

2 Gujarat 

Ahmedabad 

99 

3 Gujarat 



Agrlcutural 

Ahmed abad 

Unitary 

4 M. S, Univer¬ 



sity of 

Baroda 

99 

Baroda 



5 Sardar Patel 

Vallabh 

Affiliating 


Vidyanagar 

99 

6- Saurasbtra 

Rajkot 

99 

7. South Gujarat 

Surat 

99 

Haryana 



1 Haryana 

Hissar 

Unitary 

Agricultural 



2 Kuruksetra 

Kuruksetra 

»• 

Himachal Pradesh 


1 Himachal 



Pradesh 

Simla 

Affiliating 

Jammu & Kashmir 


1 Jammu 

Jammu 

99 

2 Kashmir 

Srinagar 

9» 

Kerala 



1 Calicut 

Calicut 

91 

2 Cochin 

Cochin 

Federal 

3 Kerala 

Trivandrum 

Affiliating 

4 Kerala 



Agricultural Trichur 

Unitary 

Madhya Pradesh 


1 Awadesh 



Pratap Singh 

Rewa 

Affiliating 

2 Bhoiw 

Bhopal 

91 

3 Indira Kala 



Sangit 

Khairagarh 

91 

4 Indore 

Indore 

Federal 

5 Jabalpur 

Jabalpur 

Affiliating 

6 Jawaharlal Nehru 


Krishi 

Jabalpur 

Unitary 

7 Jiwaji 

Gwalior 

Affiliating 
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8 Ravi Shankar Raipur 

9 Saugar Sagar 

10 Vikram Ujjain 


»> 

Federal 


Maharashtra 

1 Bombay Bombay Federal 

2 Konkan Dapoli 

^d^peeth (Ratnagiri Dt ) Unitary 


3 Mahatma _ 

Phule Krishi Rahnri (Dt. 
Vidyapeeth Ahmedanagar) 

4 Marathwada Aurangabad 


Unitary 

Affiliating 


S Marathwada 


Krishi 

Vidyapeth Parbhani 

6 Nagpur Nagpur 

7 Punjabrao 

Krishi Ankola 


Unitary 

Affiliating 

Federal 


Vidyapeeth 

8 Poona Poona 


Affiliating 


9 S. N. D T. 

Women’s Bombay 

10 Shivaji Kolhapur 


Meghalaya 

1 North Eastern Shillong 
Hill 

Karnataka 

1 Bangalore Bangalore 

2 Karnatak Dharwar 

3 Mysore Mysore 

4 University of Bangalore 

Agricultural 

Sciences 


Affiliating 

f’ederal 

Affiliating 

Unitary 


3 Allahabad Allahabad 

4 Banaras Varanasi 

5 Garhwal Srinagar 

(Garhwal) 

6 G. B. Pant 
Univ. of 
Agriculture & 

Technology Pant Nagar 

7 Gorakhpur Gorakhpur 

8 Kanpur Kanpur 

9 Kashi 

Vidyapith Varanasi 

10 Kumaon Nalnital 

11 Lucknow Lucknow 

12 Meerut Meerut 

13 Roorkee Roorkee 

14 Varanaseya 

Sanskrit Varanasi 


Affiliating 


Unitary 

Affiliating 

9 » 

Unitary 

Affiliating 

Unitary 

Affiliating 

Unitary 

Affiliating 


West Bengal 

1 Burdwan Burdwan ,, 

2 Calcutta Calcutta „ 

3 Jadavapur Calcutta Unitary 

4 Kalyani Kalyanl Affiliating 

5 North Bengal Raja Ram 

Mohanpur 
(Darjeeling) „ 

6 Rabindra 

Bharati Calcutta 

7 Visva Bharati Shantiniketan Unitary 

Delhi 

1 Delhi Delhi Federal 

2 Jawaharlal . 

Nehru New Delhi Unitary 


Orissa 

1 Berhampur Berhampur 

2 Orissa Ifniv. of Bhubaneswar 
Agricultural & 

Technology 

3 Sambalpur Sambalpur 

4 Unkal Bhubaneswar 

Punjab 

1 Guru Nanak Amritsar 

2 Punjab Chandigarh 

3 Punjabi Patiala 

4 Punjab 

Agricultural Ludhiana 
Rajasthan 

1 Jodhpur Jodhpur 

2 Rajasthan Jaipur 

3 Udaipur Udaipur 

Tamil Nadu 

1 Anhamalai Annamali- 

nagar 

2 Madras Madras 

, 3 Madurai Madurai 

4 Tamilnadu 
Agricultural Coimbatore 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 Agra Agra 

2 Aligarh Aligarh 


Affiliating 

Unitary 

Affiliating 

• f 

Affiliating 

• t 
9P 

Unitary 

Affiliating 

Unitary 

Affiliating 
• » 

Unitary 

Affiliating 

Unitary 


Institutions Deemed to he Universities 

Andhra Pradesh 

Central Inst, of English & 

Foreign Languages Hyderabad 

Bihar 

Indian School of Mines Dhanbad 

Gujarat 

Gujarat Vidyapith Ahraedabad 

Maharastra 

Tata Inst, of Social _ . 

Sciences Bombay 


Karnataka 

Indian Inst, of Science Bangalore 
Rajasthan 

Birla Inst, of Technology . 

& Science Pilani 

Uttar Pradesh 

Gurukul Kangri Vlshvldya- 

laya Hard war 


Delhi 

1 Indian Agricultural Re¬ 

search Institute 

2 Jamla Millla Islamia 


New Delhi 



SOBRIQUETS 


Sobriquets are secondary names (in¬ 
cluding nicknames) that become attached 
to certain persons, places or things. Thus 
the Bank of England Is known as the Old 
Maid of Threadneedle Street, and the 
Malayala Manorama, the oldest news¬ 
paper of Kerala as ‘the Granny of 
Kottayam’. Bismark was known as the 
‘Man of Blood and Iron’ and Florence 
Nightingale is famous as ‘the Lady with 

Primary Names 

1 Aberdeen, Scotland 

2 Africa 

3 Amritsar, India 

4 Atlantic Ocean 

5 Australia 

fi Bab el-mandab 

7 Bahrain 

8 Bangalore, India 

9 Belgium 

10 Bombay, India 
J1 Broadway, New York 

12 Burma 

13 Calcutta, India 

14 Canada 

15 Chicago, USA 

16 Cochin, India 

17 Cuba 

18 Egypt 

19 Finland 

20 Gibraltar 

21 Guinea Coast 

22 River Hwang Ho, China 

23 Ireland 

24 Jaipur 

25 Japan 

26 Kent, England 

27 Kerala 

28 Korea 

29 Lhasa, Tibet 

30 Madagascar 

31 Nilgiri Hills, India 

32 Norway 


the Lamp’. Tippu Sultan of Mysore la 
still spoken of as the ‘Mysore Tiger’. 

Some names, as H. W. Fowler obser¬ 
ves, “have a large retinue of sobriquets” 
Rome, e. g. may be the Eternal City, the 
City of Seven Hills, the Papal City, the 
Scarlet Woman, the Scarlet Whore, the 
Empress of the Ancient World, the West¬ 
ern Babylon”. (M. E. U. p. 546). 

Sobriquets 

The Granite City 
The Dark Continent 
The City of the Golden Temple 
The Herring Pond 
The Land of the Golden Fleece 
The Land of the Kangaroo 
The Gate of Tears 
Island of Pearls 
The Garden of India 
The Cockpit of Europe 
The Gateway of India 
The Great White Way 
The Land of the Golden Pagoda 
The City of Palaces 

/The Land of Lilies 
/The Land of Maple 

Windy City 

The Venice of the East 

The Pearl of the Antilles 

The Gift of the Nile 

The Land of Thousand Lakes 

The Key of the Mediterranean 

White Man's Grave 

The Sorrow of China 

The Emerald Island 

The Rose Pink City 

The Land of the Rising Sun 

The Garden of England 

The Spice Garden of India 

The Land of Morning Calm 

The Forbidden City 

The Island of Cloves 

The Blue Mountains 

The Land of the Midnight Sun 
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33 New York, USA 

34 New Zealand 

35 Oxford, England 

36 Palestine 

37 Philadelphia 

38 Prairies of N. America 

39 Prairies of N. Australia 

40 Punjab, India 

41 River Damodar, Bengal 

42 San Francisco, USA 

43 Scotland 

44 Switzerland 

45 Thailand 

46 Tibet 

47 Tristan D Cunha 

48 Turkey 

49 Venice, Italy 

50 Washington, D C, U S A 


/The Empire City 
\The City'of Skyscrapers 
The Britain of the South 
The City of Dreaming Spires 
The Holy Land 
Ihe Quaker City 
The World’s Bread Basket 
The Never Never Land 
The Land of Rivers 
Bengal’s Sorrow 
The City of the Golden Gate 
The Land of Cakes 
The Playground of Europe 
The Land of the White Elephant 
The Roof of the World 
The World’s Loneliest Island 
The Sick Man of Europe 
The Queen of the Adriatic 
The City of Magnificent Distances 
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The figures below show the maximum 
life span (in captivity), gestation, litters 
and incubation of some commonly known 
animals 

Table 337 


Name 

Life Span 
(Year) 

Gestation 

(days) 

Litters 

(Numbers) 

Incubation 

{days) 

Ass 

24 

365 

1 

• • # 

Black Bear 

19 

219 

1-4 

• • • 

Buffalo 

20 

278 

1 

• • • 

Camel 

20 

406 

1 


Cat (domestic) 
Chicken 

15 

53 

1-6 

21 

Chimpanze 

30 

231 

1-2 

• •• 

Cow 

18 

284 

1 


Deer 

17 

201 

1-2 


Dog 

16 


1 12 

• •• 

Duck . 

• • • 


• • • 

30 

Elephant 

47 

645 

1 

... 

Fox 

8 

52 

1-8 

•»» 

^Giraffe 

10 

425 

1 

.. • 

Goat 





(domestic) 

17 

151 

1-6 

• • 

Goose 


, 

• . 

30 

Gorilla 

25 

257 

1 

• • • 

Horse 

27 

330 

1 

• ■ 


Kangaroo 

19 

42 

1-2 

Lion 

15-29 

100 

1 4 

Monkey 

7 

164 

1 2 

Mouse (field) 

4 

21 

1 10 

Pig 

14 

112 

4-6 

Pigeon 


... 

• • • 

Rabbit 

5 

37 

1 13 

Rhinoceros 

27 

450 

1 

Sheep 

13 

450 

1-3 

Tiger 

19 

105 

2-4 

Turkey 

.. 


• ■ 

Whale 

37 

365 

1 

Wolf 

12 

63 

1-13 

Zebra 

20 

365 

1 


18 


26 


Comparative Speeds of Animals 

The measurements given below are 
for maximum speeds over approximate 
quarter-mile distances. Exceptions-which 
are included to give a wide range of 
animals -are the lion and elephant, whose 
speeds were clocked in the act of charg* 
ing; the whippet, was timed over a 200- 
yard course; the cheetah over a lOO-yard 
distance; man for a 15 -yard segment of 
a lOO-yard run*> and the black mamba, 
six-lined race runner, spider, giant torto¬ 
ise, three-toed sloth, and garden snail 
were measured over various small distances. 
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The table is given in descending order 
of speed 

Table 338 


Animals 

Speed {mph) 

Cheetah 

70 

Pronghorn antelope 

61 

Wildebeest 

50 

Lion 

50 

Thomson's gazelle 

50 

Quarter horse 

47.5 

Elk 

45 

Cape hunting dog 

45 

Coyote 

43 

Gray fox 

42 

Hyena 

40 

Zebra 

40 

Mongolian wild ass 

40 

Greyhound 

39.35 

Whippet 

35.50 

Rabbit (domestic) 

35 


Mule deer 

35 

Jackal 

35 

Reindeer 

32 

Giraffe 

32 

White-tailed deer 

30 

Wart hog 

30 

Grizzly bear 

30 

Cat (domestic) 

30 

Man 

27.89 

Elephant 

25 

Black mamba snake 

20 

Six-lined race runner 

18 

Squirrel 

-12 

Pig (domestic) 

11 

Chicken 

9 

Spider (Tegcnaria artica) 

1.17 

Giant tortoise 

0.17 

Three-toed sloth 

0.15 

Garden snail 

0.03 


Source: Natural History, March, 1974 
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(i) The Seven Wonders 

The Seven Wonders of the World 
were originally listed by Antiper of Sidon 
a Greek in the Second Century BC. The 
seven wonders according to Antipet were: 

(1) The Pyramids of Egypt, (2) The 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, (3) The 
Temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus, 
(4) The Tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnas¬ 
sus, (5) The Colossus at Rhodes, (6) 
The Statue of Zeus (Jupiter) at Olympia, 
(7) The Pharos (Lighthouse) at 
Alexandria. 

Of the Seven Wonders enumerated by 
Antiper, only one—the Pyramids of 
Egypt—survive to this day, more or less 
intact- Fragments of two other wonders— 
The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
(Turkey) and the Mausoleum at Halicar¬ 
nassus (Bodrun, Turkey) are traceable. 
The others have disappeared without a 
trace. 

1. Pyramids of Egypt. These royal 
tombs, which housed the dead Pharaohs 
of Egypt, are about 70 in number and 
lie on the west side of the River Nile 
beginning at Gizeh, opposite Cairo and 
extending south for some 60 miles or so- 
They represent 1,200 years of Egyptian 
history, the earliest of them being erected 


not long after 3,000 BC and the latest, 
a little later than 1,800 BC. 

The Pyramids referred to by Antiper, 
are three—all built by Pharaohs of the 
Fourth Dynasty. They are, the Pyramids 
of Khufu or Cheops, Kha-f-Ra or Khefreu 
and Menakaure or Mycerlnus. 

The Great Pyramid at Gizeh is 480 ft. 
in height and contains about 2,300,000 
blocks of stone, each weighing around 
2§ tons- These are put together with 
surface joints, so perfectly cut, as to 
rival the accuracy of modern commer¬ 
cial optics. The Pyramid at Cheops is 
46] ft. high, 746 ft. square at the base 
and covers nearly IS acres. 

2. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
were mar the Euphrates River, In the 
palace of King Nebuchadnezzar, 60 miles 
south of the present City of Baghdad, and 
not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The 
terraced gardens, planted with flowers 
and small trees, with fountains and re¬ 
fectories interspersed, were 75 to 300 feet 
above the ground- Water was stored in* 
a reservoir on the top terrace and was 
piped down to the gardens. They date 
from about 600 BC. 

3. The Temple of Artemis (Diana), 
in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an ancient 
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but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, 
was built in the fifth century BO by 
the Ionian cities, as a joint monument 
from plans by the architect Ctesiphon. 
The building was of marble, 425x225 
feet and the roof was supported by 127 
columns of Parian marble each 60 feet 
high and each weighing about ISO tons. 
In 356 BC, the temple was burned by 
Herosratus, a crank who wanted 
notoriety. 

4 . The Tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Caria, in Asia Minor was at Hali¬ 
carnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea opposite Greece. It was built 
of marble about 352 DC. by Queen 
Artemisia, the widow and was remark¬ 
able for its beauty and its magnificent 
interior. It was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake. 

5. The Colossus at Rhodes was a 
brass statue of the Greek Sungod Apollo, 
70 Cubits (about 109 feet) high, erected 

by Charles of Lindus at the port of Ihe 
City of Rhodes on the island of Rhodes 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
Sea olT the coast of Asia Minor north 
of Alexandria. It took 12 years to build 
cost 300 talents (Rs. 7} lakhs), was 
completed about 280 BC and was 
thrown down by an earthquake. There it 
lay on the ground until 672 A D- when 
the Turkish Government, having seized 
Rhodes, sold the statue and it was broken 
up. 

6. The Statue of Zeus (Jupiter) was 
in the valley of Olympia, province of 
Ells, 12 miles or so inland from the west 
coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the 
Peloponnesus. 

The statue, begun by the (rreek 
sculptor Phidias after he had been 
banished from Athens in 432 BC was 
of marble encrusted with ivory and the 
draperies were of beaten gold. The 
bearded god was in a sitting posture, with 
an olive wreath on his head. In his 
right hand was the figure of Victory; in 
the left, a sceptre. 

7. The Pharos of Alexandria, a white 
marble lighthouse or watch-tower on 

,the island of Pharos, in the port of 
Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-24? 
BC. The island had been joined by 
Alexander the Great to the mainland of 
B^pt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. This lighthouse about 600 ft. 


in height was built by a Greek 
architect Sostratus of Cnidus and was 
the first of its kind in the world. The 
science of lighthouse constsuction called 
Pharology, started with this lighthouse. 
Pharos, simply means a beacon and even 
today the French word phare meaning 
lighthouse, reminds one of the old 
Pharos of Alexandria. 

(ii) 

OTHER WONDERS OF THE WORLD 

The Sphinx, near Gizeh in Egypt is a 
great wingless crouching lion hewn out of 
solid stone, 172 5 feet long, and 66 feet 
high. Between the two extended paws is 
a granite altar with inscriptions appa¬ 
rently indicating that it was built in the 
Fourth Dynasty, possibly 3750 BC. 

The Great Wall of China, built in 
the Third Century BC, extended along 
the northern frontier of the country, 
from the northern part of the Gulf of 
Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking, in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. 

The wall which has crumbled into 
heaps in many places was, at Kalian 
17 feet, 6 inches thick and 16 feet high 
made of two face walls of large brick, 
filled between with earth and stones. On 
the Chinese side, the face wall is carried 
up to form a parapet 3 feet high, and 
on the Mongolian side the parapet is 5 
feet high. 

There is nothing formidable about the 
cross-section of the Great Wall Com¬ 
pared with the many city walls of China 
It is a modest affair. The walls of the 
Tartar City of Peking, for example arc 
40 feet high and 60 feet thick at the 
base. Its length of 2550 miles however 
Is unique. 

Stonehenge, is an assemblage of huge 
shaped stones in 3 circles, one within 
another, on Salisbury Plain, about 90 
miles, southwest of London, England. 
The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, 
the next within is 75 feet in diameter, 
the circle Inside that one has a diameter 
of 40 feet. Extending around the outer 
circle is a deep trench 333 feet in dia¬ 
meter. The stones of the outer circle, 
originally about 30 in number, average 
12x6x3 feet, fastened in couples by 
blocks fixed across the tops. The stones 
in the inner circle are smaller. The 
stones date back to Celtic-Cymtic time- 
The name ‘stonehenge’ is a corruption 
ofstan-hengest (stone stallion). 
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The Catacombs at Rome were the 
sepulchres of the early Christians, and 
consisted of more than 40 groups of 
labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes, extend* 
ing 5 storeys (70 feet) below the surface 
of the ground. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 
60S B.C., by King Tarquin and rebuilt 
and enlarged by Julius Caesar some 
years before the birth of Christ, was 
312 feet high, 1,875 feet long and 625 
feet wide. It then held 150,000 specta¬ 
tors, but the capacity was increased to 
385,000 in the Fourth Century AD. The 
place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. 

The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, 
one of the largest amphitheatres in the 
world, was begun by the Emperor 
Vespasian and finished by the Emperor 
Domitian, 82 AD. In 238 A D. a fourth 
storey was added. The ruins still stand. 
The building, elliptical, was 615x510 
feet, and the floor of the arena was 
281x176 feet- The walls were of stone; 
the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could 
sit and 20,000 could stand. The cost 
was 10,000,000; crowns (Rs. 450,000,000). 
The work of construction was done 
12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild ani¬ 
mals were kept in dens under the floor. 
Thousands of persons, including early 
Christians, perished in combats with lions 
and tigers. Gladiators also fought there. 

The (Church) Mosque of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, was built as a Chris¬ 
tian cathedral by the Roman Emperor 
Justinian, 531-538 AD, in the form of 
a Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a 
flattened dome 180 feet high, set In a 
cluster of cupolas and minarets. The 
brick walls are lined on the inside with 
marble plundered from Greek temples. 
The Sultan of Turkey, Mohammed II, 
turned the cathedral into a mosque In 
1453 AD. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa, is one of 
the so-called wonders of the Middle 
Ages. It is a round, 8 storey bell-tower 
and was built of marble, in 1154 AD; 
it is lo8 feet high, and the top is 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There are other 
leaning towers at St. Moritz, at 
Ems at Ulm, at Asinelli and at Garisenda. 

The Porcelain Tower of Nanking was 
built in that ancient capital of South 
China in the early part of the 15th cen¬ 
tury. It was an octagonal 8-storey tower, 
261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in 1853. 


Angkor Wat, along with Angkor, the 
ancient capital of Cambodia, is still 
magnificent though in ruins. Its original 
name was Nagara Thom or Nakhon 
Thom. The walls of the city which are 
30 feet high enclose an area of 2 sq. 
miles. Angkor Wat or Nakhon Wat 

lies to the south of Angkor City, and is 
a splendid temple with three Javanese 
towers. The temple and the city testify 
to the spread of Indian culture in south¬ 
east Asia. 

The Taj Mahal, Agra 

The Taj Mahal, popularly called The 
Taj, Is a masterpiece of architecture that 
easily takes its place among the Wonders 
of the World. It Is a mausoleum built 
by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jehan over 
the tomb of his wife. Empress Mumtaz 
Mahal. Its construction was started in 
1631 and completed in 1653- 

The Taj marks the high water mark 
of Indo Persian architecture. It is a 
domed structure rising above a basement, 
which itself rests on a great platiorm 
or terrace. The keynote of the general 
layout of the complex lies in the formal 
garden, within the inner court, with a 
central tank and canals. The garden 
consists of 4 flower-beds surrounded by 
shallow canals studded with fountains, 
all radiating from the central tank like 

the arms of a cross. The Taj occupies, the 
northern extremity of this garden, with 
the River Yamuna at the back. 

In shape, the Taj is an irregular 
octagon with four long and four short 
sides. Graceful minerals rise from the 
four corners of the basement. Four 
magnificent chhatris or kiosk.s, surround 
the majestic central dome, which is esti¬ 
mated to weigh 12,192.56 metric tons. 

The whole structure is done in pure 
white marble, with the inner walls or 
partitions, exquisitely ornamented and 
inlaid with precious stones. 

The salient features of the Taj are 
the broad and superb construction, pure 
and soft outlines, and luxuriant execu-' 
tion which make it an unparalleled 
creation of 'beauty and splendour. The 
whole complex is so planned, that its 
apparent organic unity does not obscure 
the Individuality of any unit. 
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INDIA 

January 

1. India and New Zealand Issue a 
joint statement calling' major powers to 
treat Indian Ocean as a peace zone. 

5. The Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research prepares a plan to con¬ 
vert coal into oil. First pilot plant to be 
set up at the Central Fuel Research 
Institute. 

6. Railways draw up plans to switch 
over largely to steam traction to cut down 
consumption of diesel oil. 

10. The strike in Indian Airlines Cor¬ 
poration by its employees called off. 

13. Mrs. Gandhi lays foundation 
stone at Narora in Uttar Pradesh for the 
fourth nuclear power station- 

Gujarat student agitation takes violent 
turn leading to police firing> army moves in. 

14. Indo-Sovlet oil collaboration pro¬ 
posal signed. 

23. India and Sri Lanka reiterate the 
demand that Indian Ocean should be left 
as a zone of peace. 

February 

7. Gujarat Governor dismisses four 
State Cabinet Ministers who earlier had 
sought the Chief Minister's resignation. 

9. President's rule imposed in Gujarat 
following the Chief Minister, Mr. 
Chlmanbhai Patel’s resingnatlon. Assembly 
suspended. 

10. Army opens fire on food rioters 
in Ahmedabad. 

16. Army moved out of Ahmedabad 

city. 

19. India and the US reach agreement 
on disposal of US -held rupees in regard 
to PL 480 and other aid programme. 

22. Pakistan and Bangladesh recog¬ 
nise each other unconditionally. 

27. Railway budget imposes Rs. 138.38 
crores in fresh imposts on freight and 
passenger charges. 

28. The Finance Minister, Mr. 
Chavan, imposes new levies, to net Rs. 186 
crores, for Centre and Rs- 36 crores for 
States, leaving a net deficit of Rs. 12S 
crores in a budget of Rs. 9,000 crores 

" for 1974-75. 

March 

1. Cong—CPI alliance gets absolute 
majority in Orissa Assembly elections. 

Congress gets aboslute majority in 
UP poll. 


3- Demand raised for dissolution of 
Gujarat Assembly; four killed in Gujarat 
in police firing. 

14. India acquires 74 per cent of 
shares in ESSO. 

15. Gujarat Assembly dissolved Presi¬ 
dent’s rule imposed. 

18. Trouble starts in Bihar, and State - 
wide demonstrations, two killed, 23 injured 
in Patna on opening day of Assembly 
price rlse_ protest; the Searchlight oflSce 
and printing press burnt by demonstrators. 

Petroleum Minister informs RajyaSabha- 
oil struck in the first well of Bombay 
High. 

19. Trouble spreads to entire State 
of Bihar; 10 killed, 31 injured in police 
firing. 

27. Sheikh Abdullah demands return 
to pre-1953 status to Kashmir. 

28. The Food and Agriculture Mini¬ 
ster, Mr. Fakhruddln AH Ahmed, annou¬ 
nces Government’s decision to scrap ‘who¬ 
lesale trade in wheat’ policy. 

April 

9. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
reach agreement on amnesty to POWs and 
repatriates of more Pakistani nationals 
stranded in Bangladesh. 

8. Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan leads 
silent procession in support of student 
agitation against price rise in Patna. Bihar 
Assembly prorogued. 

12. Eight killed, 12 injured in Gaya 
police firing on student-led 'Paralyse the 
Government' demonstration. 

14. Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan forms 
new organisation to "save democracy." 

15. National Co-ordination Commi¬ 
ttee of Railway Unions decides to launch 
nation -wide strike from May 8. 

20. Tamil Nadu Assembly adpots by 
an overwhelming majority a resolution on 
State Autonomy. 

21. Repatriation of Pakistani prisoners 
of war begins. 734 prisoners of war sent 
to Pakistan through Wagha border post. 

22. Sikkim Congress gains absolute 
majority In first general election to the 
State’s 32-member Assembly. 

23. Railway unions serve 14-day 
sttike notice on Railways. 

26. Supreme Court upholds educa¬ 
tional rights of minorities. 

28. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
leaves for Teheran. 
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29, India and Iran express the need 
for close economic co-operation between 
the countries of South East Asia to pro¬ 
mote economic progress, peace and 
stability. 

30. Lt. Gen. Niazi and the last batch 
of prisoners of war leave for Pakistan. 

May 

1. Indo-Iranian pact on setting up a 
joint shipping company and expansion of 
Madras Oil Refinery signed. 

_ 2. Mr. George Fernandes and other 
Railway Union leaders arrested under the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act- 

India secures Rs. 226 crores ($ 282 
millions) Special Drawing Rights from the 
International Monetary fund to meet higher 
import oil bill. 

7. 24 MLAs of Bihar Assembly resign 
and demand dissolution of Assembly. 

8. Railwaymen begin strike all over 
India. 

14. India beat Australia 3-2 in East 
Zone Davis Cup final at Calcutta. 

18. India carries out first underground 
nuclear explosion at Pakhran in Rajasthan; 
experiment a great success. 

23. Canada suspends all nuclear aid 
to India. 

26. President Giri appeals to railway- 
men to end strike. 

28. 20-day-old Railway strike called 
off. Mr. George Fernandes and other 
leaders released. 

June 

2. A million-strong demonstration 
staged against dissolution of Bihar Assem¬ 
bly in Patna- 

5. Supreme Court holds the view that 
dissolution of an Assembly is not a 
hurdle in the election of President. 

21. Sikkim Assembly calls for integr¬ 
ation of Sikkim’s economic and sooial 
development with India’s planning. 

22- Ordinance promulgated for amen¬ 
ding Essential Supplies Act 1935 providing 
for deterrent punishment to hoarders and 
blackmarketers. 

27. Katchativu Island transferred to 
Sri Lanka; agreement signed in Delhi. 

July 

1. Ml. F. A. Ahmed nominated for 
presidency by the ruling'party. 

4. Chogyal of Sikkim signs the Bill 
passed by Assembly which embodies the 
constitutional framework of Sikkim. 

6. President signs two Ordinances to 
freeze dividends and additional wages in 
order to curb inflation. 


17. President Giri signs Ordinance 
providing for compulsory deposit for higher 
income groups. 

23. Sikkim Congress Ministry sworn In. 
August 

1. Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan launches 
‘no tax campaign’ in Bihar. 

2. Air India pilots go on strike; ser¬ 
vices grounded. 

20. Mr. J'. A. Ahmed elected as Presi¬ 
dent defeating the Opposition candidate, 
Mr. Tridib Kumar Cbaudhary. 

21 Supplement Railway budget intro¬ 
duced to collect additional revenue <to the 
tune of Rs. 140 crores. 

27. Mr. B. D. Jatti elected Vice- 
President • 

28. Parliament approves 34th Consti¬ 
tutional Amendment to extend protection 
to States’ land ceiling and tenure laws. 

31. Import licence scandal erupts in 
Parliament. 

September 

7. Constitution (35lh Amendment) Bill 
to give representation. 

to Sikkimese in Indian Farliment passed. 

13. India and Pakistan reach agiee- 
ment on restoration of communications 
and travel facilities. 

17. Air India lays off 1,000 workers 
following pilots strike and lockout. 

17. Ordinance promulgated io detain 
smugglers under MISA- 

18. Eight top smugglers, including 
Hajl Mastan and Sukur Narain Bhakia, 
taken into custody. 

19. India-USSR sign a protocol on 
economic and technical programme. 

21. President promulgates Ordinance 
for take-over of 103 sick textile mills. 

October 

2. Shah of Iran arrives; suggests the 
need for the formation of an economic 
inter-relationship in the northern part of 
Indian Ocean; also assures India that Iran 
will not support Pakistan in case of a 
war. 

S. Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon dies. 

10. The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, announces reshuffle of the Union 
Council of Ministers resulting In the exit 
of two Cabinet Ministers, one Minister of 
State and three Deputy Ministers. 

15. India and Pakistan resume tele¬ 
communication link between the two 
countries, snapped during the 1971 war. 

19. President issues Ordinance to 
amend law on poll expenditure. 
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Congress Working Committee elects 
Mr. D. K. Barooah as interim Congress 
President. 

27. Air India pilots call off strike. 

28. Indo-U S Joint Commission on 
Economic, Scientific and Educational Co* 
operation signed by the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Chavanand the U S Secretary of 
State, Dr. Kissinger, in Delhi. 

28. Indo- U S communique on Dr. 
Kissinger’s visit supports Simla Agree¬ 
ment; hails India’s affirmation of peaceful 
uses of nuclear know-how and says Presi¬ 
dent Ford will visit India in 1975. 

India concedes Davis Cup to South 
Africa. 

November 

I. P.M - J P.meeting for 90 mlnutes- 
meeting a failure. No dissolution of 
Bihar Assembly, P. M. says; agitation to 
continue, J. P. 

Air India lock-out ends. 

4. J. P. Sarvodaya workers injured as 
Police lathi charge a procession aiming 
gherao of the Secretariat and Ministers- 
thousands arrested. 

8. Andre Malraux is Nehru award- 
winner for 1972. 

II. Tulmohan Ram, and Yogendra Jha 
arrested byCBI in Pondicherry Import 
Licences Scandal Case; bailed out-contact 
man S.M. Pillal turns approver. Implicates 
several M- Ps. 

15. The Home Minister, Mr. 
Brahmananda Reddl, apologises on Lok 
Sabba floor for police using lathis against 
J. P. and causing injuries to him. 

16. President’s order bars court re¬ 
medy to smugglers held under MISA. 

18. Pakistan plays host to CENTO 
naval exercises off Karachi, described as 
“largest ever maritime military exercise’’ 
in Indian Ocean with units grom U S 
(9), U K (9), Iran (10) and Pakistan 
(20)- 48 war ships in ail for “midling 
1974’’. 

28. CBI- Tulmohan Ram collusion 
in Licence Scandal Case alleged in Lok 
Sabha by Mr. A. B. Vajpayee. 

December 

1. Mrs. Suebeta Kripalani dies. 

2. Speaker clears Ministers of privil¬ 
ege enlarges in licence scandal case; per¬ 
mits debate on Tulmohan Ram. 

5. Congress suspends Tulmohan Ram. 

7. Indo-Pakistan trade embargo 

lifted. 

10. Mr. Morarji Desai cancels Saty- 
agraha; accepts PM’s offer to show CBI 
documents in the Licences Case; Lok 
Sabha returns to comparative normalcy. 

15. India and Bangladesh reach an 
agreement on rail link. 


16. Speaker Dhillon rejects privilege 
move against the Railway Minister, Mr. 
L. N. Mishra. 

17. India and Bangladesh sign proto¬ 
col switching over to trade in free cur¬ 
rency. 

18. Lok Sabha rejects Opposition 
motion to remove Mishra from the 
House. 

19. Parliament passes Poll Expenses 

Bill. 

31. India and Portugal re-establish 
diplomatic ties. 

WORLD 

January 

1. Libya increases oil price to $18.76 
a barrel. 

2. About 75,000 workers laid off in 
U K following adoption of 3-day week 
due to fuel crisis. 

17. Mr. Nixon announces Egypt and 
Israel have reached accord on forces dis> 
engagement. 

23. Withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
Egyptian territory begins. 

24. Mr. Mohammadullah elected 
President of Bangladesh. 

February 

4. U K and U S reach agreement 
on Diego Garcia. 

11. Libya nationalises American oil 
companies. 

22. Pakistan recognises Bangladesh. 

27. Coup in Ethiopia; Emperor Haile 
Selassie deposed. 

28. Britain goes to polls- 
March 

2- U K in political crisis with no 
party securing majority in the House of 
Commons. 

3. 345 killed in worst air disaster 
near Orly (France) involving a Turkish 
airliner (D C 10). 

18. Seven oil producing States, meet¬ 
ing in Vienna, agree to lift the five-month 
old oil embargo on U S. 

20. Port Said reopened for world 
shipping. 

22. The 17 nation nonaligncd meeting 
at Algiers denounces the U S decision 
on Diego Garcia. 

29. Mr. Nixon agrees to give Water¬ 
gate documents to the congressional in¬ 
quiry body. 

April 

4 . The Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) decides to 
create a special fund aid to poor nations. 
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May 

7. The West German Chancellor Mr. 
Willy Brandt, resigns in connection with 
spy case- 

The U S Senate refuses to grant $29 
million to enlarge the U. S. naval base at 
Diego Gacia. 

16. Marshal Tito elected President 
of Yugoslavia for life. 

31. Israel and Syria agree on diseng ¬ 
agement of forces- 

June 

2- Jigme Singye Wangchuk crowned 
as King of Bhutan. 

10. The U N Security Council votes 
for Bangladesh entry into the UN. 

27. Mr.Nixon in Moscow for summit 
talks. Mr. Bhutto arrives in Dacca. 

28. The U S and the USSR sign 
three co-operation pacts. 

29. Bhutto-Mujlb talks on sharing of 
assets, liabilities, trade and repatriation 
of Pakistani nationals fail. 

July 

15. The Cyprus armed forces over¬ 
throw President Makarios in a coup- 

19. Congressional lawyers recommend 
impeachment of Mr. Nixon for his role 
in Watergate. 

22. Greece and Turkey accept U N 
Security Councii call for a cease-lire. 

28. The Judiciary Committee of the 
U S House of Representatives recommends 
Mr. Nixon’s impeachment. 

August 

8. Mr. Nixon decides to step down 
from the Presidency. 

9. Mr. Gerald Ford becomes 38th 
President of the U S following Mr.Nixon’s 
resignation. 

20. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller named 
U S Vice-President. 

September 

8. President i'ord pardons Mr.Nixon 
for his offences in the Watergate scandal. 

10. Portugal grants independence to 
Guinea-Bissau. 

18. President Ford says the U S 
will inc ease Its food aid to establish an 
international system of food reserves. 

The U N General Assembly admits 
Bangladesh. Guinea-Bissau and Grenada 
as new members, bringing its total mem¬ 
bership to l38. 

21. In Honduras hurricane kills 8,000 
persons. 

26. India’s External Affairs Minister 
Mr. Swaran Singh, says that India has no 
plan to make nuclear weapons. 


30. Gen, Spinola resigns as President 
of Portugal and the Armed Forces Chief 
of Staff. Gen Francisco de Costa Gomes 
succeeds him. 

The U.N General Assembly rejects 
credentials of the South African delegation. 

October 

11. Labour Party wins Britain’s gene - 
ral election with thin majority. 

24. Mr. Bhutto in Moscow; Mr. 
Kosygin, Soviet Prime Minister, asks Mr. 
Bhutto to improve relations with India. 

November 

3. U.K to end Simonstown agree¬ 
ment with South Africa. 

4. Sri Lanka Indians form ’Sri Lanka 
Socialist Party’. 

7. Davis Cup awarded to South 
Africa. 

j6. World Food Conference ends at 
Rome; agrees to form World Food Secu¬ 
rity Council. 

23. The Palestinian Libeiation Orga¬ 
nisation (PI.O) given permanent observer 
status at the UN. 

24. Mr- Ford and Mr- Brezhnev agree 
to limit arms race. 

25. U Thant, former UN Secretaiy 
General, dies. 

December 

2. Mr. Takco Miki is new Japanese 
Prime Minister. 

3. UK agrees to US expansion of 
Diego Garcia base. 

7. Archbishop Makarios returns 
home. 

Students start building U Thant’s 
tomb in the [Rangoon University campus. 

11. Martial law and curfew imposed 
in Rangoon alter disturbaitces following 
the removal by troops of U Thant’s body 
from the university campus mausoleum 
built by students. 

13. The US Attorney General Mr. 
William Saxbe. named Ambassador to 
India. 

The UN General Assembly adopts 
‘Economic rights’ Charter. 

15. Malta becomes a Republic. 

The US House of Representatives 
approves funds for Diego Garcia. 

18. India becomes a member of the 
36- member Food Security Council. 

21. The founder-member of the 
British Communist Party, Rajani 
Palme Dutt dies. 

23. Portugal lifts travel curbs on 
Indians. 

25. Portugal withdraws its case 
against India on Goa from the UN. 
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MALTHUSIAN COILS OR THE PROBLEM OF 

POPULATION 

I MALTHUS 


Towards the close of the 18th century, 
in 1789 to be precise, Tomas Robert 
Multhus (1766-1834) then an unknown 
English clergyman, published an essay on 
THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. 
This booklet made him famous overnight 
and earned for him a permanent place 
in the history of human thought. What 
made the unknown Rev. Maltbus so 
famous? He did not make any sensational 
discovery. Neither did he produce a 
ponderous magnum opus. He merely said 
that population tends to outrun the 
means of subsistence. This dictum was 
not the outcome of an> longdrawn 
research or statistical calculations. It 
was a simple rule of thumb principle, 
derived from rough and ready estimates. 
Nevertheless, it had a lasting impact on 
human thought. 

Malthus was the first man in history 
who identified the growth of population 
as a day to day problem like food and 
co-iclated the two. Until then, no one 
had thought of population as a problem 
at all. The eternal procession of briths 
and deaths was a natural phenomenon, a 
necessary biological process, whereby the 
species perpetuated itself. There could 
be nothing wrong in that. 

The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord. This was the attitude of the 
illiteiate as well as the enlightened 
classes to questions of population, namely, 
births and deaths. Population was God’s 
business, if anybody’s- Malthus, though 
a godly man, refused to shove aside 
population as God’s business. He saw 
it as a human problem, human in all 
its aspects. So long as men fathered 
children, they had a responsibility to 
feed them. But men were reckless, 
especial'/ the poor. They went on breeding 
children. They assumed~to use the language 
of an Indian proverb-that the God, who 
opened the mouths (of the children) 
would provide the prey for them, just as 
He did for other animals. This was 
sheers imbecility. 

There was, of course, nothing original 
in this idea. It was a commonplace of 
the times. It went home, because Malthus 


warned that dire consequences would 
follow, if this simple fact was ignored. 
The macabre prognostications of Malthus, 
startled many into taking a second look 
at population. Slowly, the truth sank 
into men’s minds. Population w;is a 
human problem, a problem, which men 
harboured in their very homes. The 
problem called for a human solution too- 
not the gruesome solutions, nature 
offered. But, a full awareness of the 
problem was yet to come. Such an 
awareness lay a long way off- It came, 
in fact, two centuries later-in our own 
times. 

When Malthus brought out his book, 
Britain was in the midst of a population 
explosion. No one realised, it, not even 
Malthus- That of course, was not his 
fault. The concept of a population ex¬ 
plosion is a 20th century refinement. 
Malthus could not be expected to anti¬ 
cipate it. 

In all probability, the burgeoning 
population of his days must have struck 
Malthus as ominous and stirred him into 
thinking of population potentials. He 
saw population as turbulent river, rushing 
down the gorges of time and carrying 
everything before it. Only natural 
disasters, wars, pestilences and famines, 
which wiped out population by thousands, 
could halt its headlong course, from time 
to time. But Nature, ’red in tooth and 
claw’ should not be left to settle 
population questions. Its methods were 
for too crude and inhuman. Men could 
handle the problem humanly, if they 
cared. Every man must exercise proper 
restraints in breeding, and so order his 
family that there would be enough food 
for them. This was the human solution 
to the problem, as Malthus saw it. 

At a time, when men knew nothing 
at all about population trends'and little 
or no statistics were available, Malthus 
saw, what others failed to see-the 
practical cosequences of a growing popula¬ 
tion. With uncanny insight, he gauged 
the terrible potentialities of the problem, 
not only for Britain, but for all mankind 
as well. This Is the unique contribution 
of Malthus to human thought. 
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The Malthusian Theory 

Matthus argued that populatfoo tends 
lo outrun the means of subsistence, 
because population increased in gometrlcal 
progression-2,4, 8, 16, 32, 64 etc, while 
food production Increased only in arith¬ 
metical progression-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 etc. 
Therefore, there was always a gap between 
population and food production and the 
gap went on widening. Mankind, in 
other words, was always running short 
of food. The poorer sections bred large 
families, much larger than those of the 
richer classes- This added fuel to the fire. 
An already short food situation, thus 
became critical. And the poor suffered 
the worst- Starvation and suffering be¬ 
came their inevitable lot. 

How did this .unequal race between 
population and food supply end? What 
was, in fact, the solution of the problem? 
Malthus thought that Nature settled the 
problem in its own way. It killed off the 
surplus population, periodically and thus 
restored the balance Natural calamities 
like floods and earthquakes, pestilences 
like the great plague, wars and famines 
were the main agencies, through which 
Nature equalised popualtion and food 
supply. This sort of equalisation would 
not do. Man should bring about the 
equalisation himself. He had to reduce 
his reproductive rate In line with the 
food supply. This was the Malthusian 
prescription. 

Pood Supply 

The Malthusian conclusions were 
immediately challenged. It was argued 
that aii this talk about geometrical and 
arithmetical progressions was sheer hyper¬ 
bole. Population and food production 
increased in different proportions but the 
gap was neve I so wide as to be un¬ 
bridgeable. After ail, with every mouth 


God sent a pair of hands- If in 
population meant more mouths to 
it also meant more men to work. 

In any case, there was no cause for 
alarm. For one thing, extensive virgin 
lands lay open for cultivation in the New 
World. They could produce tons of extra 
food. For another, the lands In the Old 
World could be made to yeild more by 
Improved techniques. “Nature, a mother 
kind alike to all, still grants her bliss at 
labour’s earnest call.” And so on the 
arguments went. 

Socialism 

William Godwin* (1756-1836). one of 
the earliest socialist thinkers of Britain, 
joined issue with Malthus, on behalf of the 
poor. Godwin repudiated the Malthusian 
claim, that the poor were themselves to 
blame for their poverty. He said that 
the poor suffered, not because the) bred 
big families, nor because, of food 
shortage. They were the victims of an 
unjust social order, the evil laissez-faire 
system. Laissez-faire preached the doctrine, 
“Everyman for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost”. The poor were the hind¬ 
most in society and the devil took them. 
That was what happend. The solution to 
the problems of the poor lay in a 
socialistic order of society, which would 
ensure an equitable distribution of wealth. 
But first, we have to give up ‘the good 
old rule, the simple plan, that tie takes 
who has the power and he keeps who 
can’. “So distribution should undo excess 
and each man have enough”.t 

* William Godwin is better known to us as 
the father of Mary Wollstonecraft, wife 
of the poet, Shelley. Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft is remembered as the author of the 
now famous book Frankenstein (See 
General Information supra) 

Shakespeaie, quoted by U.N. 


t 

II WORLD POPULATION PROBLEM 


Population Explosion 

Population figures show the relation 
between birth rates and death rates or 
the net balance of births over deaths, in a 
given period. If birth rat^ and death 
rates equalise, the population remains 
steady. If births exceed deaths there is 
an increase in population. When the rate 
of Increase is excessive, we speak of a 
population explosion. 

Viewed on a global scale, the pro¬ 
blem is stupendous. As Rafael M. Salas, 
Executive Director of the UN Popu¬ 
lation Fund puis it, “it took all of recor¬ 
ded history until 1830, for the world to 
acquire its first one thousand million 


human beings. It took only 100 years 
between 1830 aud 1930 for the second 
one thousand million Only thirty years, 
between 1930 and 1960 for the third. 
Today (1974), the world’s population stands 
at around 3700 mijlion. If current trends 
of fertility persist, it could double by the 
year 2000 AD”. 

Growth Rate 

The over-all growth rate in world 
population is around 2.5 per cent annu¬ 
ally. This means that every month this 
year (1974) about ten million babies will 
be born throughout the world. At the 
same time, about 3 million persons will 
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die- The result will be a world popula¬ 
tion increase of 7 million in an year- 
Human population, in other words, will 
be swelling by about 200,000 each day or 
by about 27 persons each second. This 
growth rate is, on the face of it, excessive. 
A 2.5 per cent annual growth will double 
the population in about 30 years. At 
2.8 per cent, the population would double 
in just over 24 years. At 3 per cent it 
would double in 23 years. And so on. 
The greater the growth rate, the shorter 
the doubling time. 

At our present rates, the coming ge¬ 
neration will be double the number of 
the present generation and the generation 
after next, double the number of the 
coming generation - a Malthusian geome¬ 
tric progression, with a vengeance. Ironi¬ 
cally, the rate of increase is lowest in 
the developed countries, which can best 
afford to assimilate such increases and 
highest among the developing countries, 
which can ill afford to take on any extra 
population. In developed countries like 
the US, the Soviet Union, the Western 
countries and Japan, the rate is below 
the global average, somewhere between 
1 and 1| per cent, with some of them 
going below 1 per cent. South Asia, ex¬ 
cluding Japan, shows a general growth rate... 
of around 2 per cent. South America, 
Africa and the countries of the Middle 
East have between 2.5 and 3 per cent, 
while the countries of Central America 
top the show with plus 3 per cent. 

The Third World 

Of the total world population, de¬ 
veloped countries account for about a 
third, the rest two- thirds are in the de¬ 
veloping countries or to use the popu¬ 
lar phrase, the Third World. The coun¬ 
tries of the Third World form a mutely 
crowd, scattered over four continents, 
Asia, Africa, the Americas and Austra¬ 
lasia. They are in varying stages of de¬ 
velopment, with vastly differing back¬ 
grounds and problems. But they share a 
common trait. The great majority of 
their people are poor. 

This meens, that'two thirds of the 
new brbies will be from poor parents and 
about one half from extremely poor 
parents. That is to say, out of the 70 
million babies born this year, roughly 45 
million will be those of poor parents, 
who cannot afford to provide them. The 
responsibility for maintaining these chil¬ 
dren falls on the world at large. This 
makes the population problem of the 
Third World an international problem 
and an international responsibility. 


Demographic Transition 

The transition from a high population 
growth rate to a low growth rate is called 
the Demographic Transition.A high popula¬ 
tion growth rate implies high birth rate 
(fertility) and a high death rate (mortality). 

A low growth rate shows a low birth rate 
(fertility) and a low death rate (mortality) 

A demographic transition occurs, when 
a population group changes from high 
fertility and high mortality to low fertility 
and low mortality. 

In the developed countries of the 
West, mortality rates began to decline 
by the mid-nineteenth century. Fertility 
rates also started falling, but at a lower 
rate. Over a period of many decades, 
these countries underwent a transition 
from high fertility and high mortality to 
low fertility and low mortality, without 
the net population rate never becoming 
excessive. 

In the developing countries or most 
of them, mortality rates started falling 
rapidly three or four decades ago* But 
fertility rates continued to remain high. It is 
this imbalance, that has led to the popula¬ 
tion explosion in these countries. So, while 
the developed countries, have achieved 
the demographic transition already, the 
developing countries have not yet reached 
the threshold of transition. 

A demographic transition is a popu¬ 
lation trend which is started by factors, 
at present unidentified. It is a slow and 
gradual process. The first step in tran¬ 
sition, appears to be a fall in mortality 
rates, while fertility rates remain cons¬ 
tant. This leads to an increase in popu¬ 
lation. Fertility rates then begin to de¬ 
cline. This halts the increase in popu¬ 
lation. The iuterval between falling mor¬ 
tality and falling fertility vill change from 
country to country and from epoch to 
epoch. At present, we have no means cf 
gauging, what the average interval is. It 
may take two decades or five, just one 
generation or three. But the transition 
once started will go on, on its own, with 
mortality rates falling further and fertility 
rates following suit. The important thing 
to note is that, if a demographic transi¬ 
tion has started, with falling mortality 
rates, falling fertility rates will take over 
and halt any excessive Increase in numbers. 

Standard of Living 

What is the secret of population ' 
growth? Although, we have broken the 
genetic code, we are still groping in the 
dark on this question- All that we have 
been able to find out from demographic 
studies is that the standard of living 
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holds the key to populatioo growth. 
Against a background of affluent condi¬ 
tions, the growth rate slows down. Con¬ 
versely against a background of Indigence, 
(growth rates quickens. As the UN says, 
"History has shown that birth only falls 
signi^antly, when the standard of living 
rises significantly for the majority of the 
people”. 

Standard of living is an amorphous 
concept, embracing a number of socio¬ 
economic factors - housing, clothing, food, 
income, employment, educational oppor¬ 
tunities, medical facilities and all sorts 
amenities or comforts of living. The Inter¬ 
play of all these factors makes the po¬ 
pulation problem, truly formidable. Be¬ 
cause, all these factors are inter-linked, 
there can be no lasting improvement in 
any one, without development in others. 
‘The size, structure, rate of growth and 
movement of population are part of the 
fabric of social and economic develop¬ 
ment and must be considered alongside 
I he rest.” (Rafael Salas) 

Among these factors, the single most 
important factor is food, or to put it more 
precisely, the nutritional level of the po¬ 
pulation, as a whole. Food plays a vital 
role in poulation trends. The introduction 
of a new food source, for example, can 
easily engineer a population explosion. The 
white potato was introduced in 
Ireland in 1750. In another 100 years, the 
population of Ireland nearly doubled. The 
Chinese population explosion of the 16th 
century, was related to Increased use of 
corn, swc«t potatoes and groundnuts. The 
recent introduction of enriched flour in 
Scandinavian countries was followed by 
a decrease in infant mortality and a pro¬ 
portional increase in population. 

"Population, as a ‘problem” says 
Tarzie Vittaebi, Executive Secretary of the 
World Population Year “although it de¬ 
mands a global approach, presents itself 
in different dimensions, with different 
emphases and forms from region to re¬ 
gion and from country to country. '*But 
one common underlying fear permeates 
the whole world. “The fear is” to quote 
Salas “that the earths’s resources will prove 
insufficient to support, ever-increasing 
numbers of people. “As Dr. Kurt Wald¬ 
heim, UN Secretary General told the 
4(«eneral Assembly in 1974 “Never 
before in recent decades, have world 
reserves been so frighteningly low. The 

production of enough food.almost 

certainly represents, the largest single 
pressure on our natural resources. 


U N Enters the Field 

The UN became interested in popu¬ 
lation questions, far back, in 1946. Its 
first steps were hesitant and halting. It 
established a Population Commission on 
Oct. 3, 1946. Then for many years, it did 
nothing. In 1954, it moved into action and 
organised the World Population Conference 
in Rome. As the sixties opened, the UN 
came to realise the magnitude and serious¬ 
ness of the problem. The censuses, which 
came out in the sixties, showed dramatic 
and unexpected rises in population in many 
developing countries. The Asian Countries 
called for special attention. 

The UN called together an Asian 
Population Conference in Delhi In Dec. 
1963. In 1964. the Economic and 
Social Council urged the UN to explore 
ways and means of expanding UN assi- 
tance to developing countries in the field 
of population. 1965, the Economic and 
Social Council called for the provision of 
advisory services and training facilities for 
workers, engaged in population activities. 
In the same year, a World Population 
Conference was convened in Belgrade. The 
following year, a Cieneral Assembly re- 
.solution asked the Secretary General to 
Implement a work programme “within the 
limits of available resources". 

In June, 1967, the UN Fund for Popu¬ 
lation Activities was set up. In 1969, the 
Fund was placed under the charge of the 
Administrator of UN Development Pro¬ 
gramme (UNDP). In 1972, the Fund was 
placed directly under the General Assembly 
and the Governing Council of the UN 
Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
was entrusted with its administration- 
The UNFPA lent new momentum to UN 
activities. It designated 1974 as the World 
Populatioo Year and capped it with a 
World Conference on Population at 
Budapest in Aug. 1974. 

Objects of the Fund 

The main objects of the Fund are: 
(i) Improving knowledge and information 
on population trends and prospects; (ii) 
providing effective education in population 
and family planning and (iii) assisting 
national governments and other agencies, 
with funds or expertise to implement pro¬ 
grammes of population control. 

Statistics 

Any policy of population control must 
be based on reliable knowledge of the 
make-up, growth and movement of popu¬ 
lation in the different countries of the 
world. But statistics of this sort are sadly 
lacking. It might be a matter of surprise 
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for many, that even today, there are some 
thiry countries in the world, where no cen* 
sus of any sort, has ever been taken. Even 
among countries, where census operations 
have taken place, there are many that have 
no systematic registration of births and 
deaths. This makes it difficult to assess 
the growth of population during census 
intervals. Also, many of the censuses taken 
are found to oe imperfect and unreliable. 
The first duty of the Fund is therefore 
to arrange for census, where no census has 
been taken and to see that future census 
and allied operations are carried out 
scientifically. 

Research 

Very little is known of the factors 
that control the growth of population. 
We now proceed on the general assumption 
that affluence tends to keep the population 
down while poverty sends it soaring high. 
We have now to identify the various 
factors in affluence or poverty that 
infiuence population and to gauge their 
comparative roles In population growth. 

Ill POPULATION 

About 31 million people or about 
5 percent of all humans, that have ever 
lived inhabit the earth loday-an awesome 
statistical testimony to the rapidity of 
human population growth, in the last 
few hundred years. The growth rate 
shows no sign of abating. At the present 
rate (2.5 percent per annum) humanity 
will double itself in thirty years. If the 
rate is maintained until the year 3u00 
there would be 10*3people on the earth, 
if wo allow a weight of 100 lbs. per 
person, the total weight of mankind on 
earth in 3000 A.D. would be 10®® lbs. 
or the weight of the earth itself. This 
would be our reproductive performance. 

Do we have a matching food produc¬ 
tion performance? Evidently not. Fill 
the 1960’s the population kept going 
ahead of food production, fn the 1960’3 
mainly on account of the Green Revo¬ 
lution, population and production 
inc.'eased at more or less the same rate. 
According to the U.N. Statistical Direc¬ 
tory, world agricultural output increased 
by 27 percent during the sixties., while 
estimate f population showed a slightly 
higher pcrccntaee of increase. This was 
all right and looked promising. 

in the 197()’s the situation changed. 
The very first years of the seventies 
showed that human ingenuity was no 
match against Nature's vagaries. While 
the population continued to increase, 
food production sagged. According to 
the IJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 


This calls for extenrive and long-term 
research projects. 

Population Policy 

The UN Fund is to assist all states 
to evolve and implement population 
policies of their own. It is obvious that' 
the population policy should be part and 
parcel of the general development pro¬ 
grammes- But population polices, call 
for a long-term perspective in contrast to 
the short-term view of conventional five 
year plans. As Alan Chakley observes 
“Population dynamics, the winds of change 
that blow through the sex and age 
patterns of population are very ^low 
acting-” It will take to generations or 
half a century, at least, to see the impact 
of any programme on population. The 
development plans therefore, will have 
to be attuned to population policies, on 
a long range basis. Most developing 
nations, in a hurry, for quick resuUs are 
impatient of such policies. This will not 
do. The mills of God grind slowly: they 
grind exceeding small. 

AND FOOD 

per capita grain production in the world 
dropped by about 6 percent in 1972. it 
,was the first drop in a decade. In 
1972-73, almost all countries reported 
short falls The weather was the culprit ‘ 
everywhere. Insufficient snow cover, a 
late spring and drought followed bv 
untimely autumn rains cut dowr. Soviet 
production by about 30 million metric 
tonnes «n 1972. In 1973, China reported 
a shortfall of 10 million metric tonnes. 
India wars short by 20 million, Indonesia 
by half a million r.nd Bangladesh by 
1 million. Burma, a leading exporter of 
rice and traditionally surplus in food, 
fell short by about 30 percent. As the 
F.A.O. pointed out, the developing- 
countries fell behind, for the second time 
in succession in 1973, in their efl'orts to 
increase food production to match their 
growing populations. The position has 
not changed for the better in 1974 and 
does not promise to improve substan¬ 
tially in the near future. 

“The world” says the U. N.” is only 
just managing over the food problem. 
Basic foodstuffs are being produced in 
just sufficient quantities to maintain the 
same average production, per person as 
20 years ago. “There is a fresh compli; 
cation.” The people of the world are 
tending to change their diet. Every 
time, there is a small increase in 
incomes in a country, the people demand 
more protein, especially meat ” The old 
fleshpots of Egypt! This change in diet 
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picfcrcnccs has added to the general 
|)rcsMirc on food supply, caused by the 
using population figures. 

A Grim Prospect 

;n a report entitled Malthas and 
\\inerica the Agricultural Subcommittee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
observed “During 1974, conservative esti¬ 
mates are that somewhere between 200 
.md 400 millions of our fellow human 
beings will stare starvation directly in 
die face. Over 10 million persons—most 
of them children five years of age and 
under—will perish, as a direct result of 
loo little food to eat”. 

“Food productiori from the 3.5 billion 
LUTcs, currently under cultivation, must 
he dramatically increased, if mass starva¬ 
tion of many of the world’s citizens is 
to be avoided. Unless present trends in 
■ •population growth and food production 
;u significantly altered, a food crisis, 
that will have the potential to affect 
every one in every walk of life, will hit 
v'.iih more impact than the energy crisis 
of 1973-74 . . . The world food crisis 
will not disappear spontaneously or soon, 
and may be, never.” 

■■ The demand for food, like the dc- 
nv.uid for oil, metals, minerals and other 
lesoiirces is obviously going to skyrocket 
,and that rocket is going to be fuelled by 
the fires of inflation and joblessness. A 
poor harvest in any major food producing 
country—the U.S., the Soviet Union, 

China or India—is sure to send economic 
vhockwaves, not only through the food 
sector of the world’s economy, but (as it 
fuels the fires of inflation) through its 
other sectors as well. 

The Subcommittee warned the Ameri¬ 
cans, that just because, they are not 
short of food n''.w, they cannot “afford 
. to sit idly by, thinking that this problem 
'does not affect” them. U.S. with 5 to 
6 per cent of the world’s population 
consumes 40 per cent of the world's 
resoiirees. 'Shortages of land, water, 
fertiliser and energy could aggravate the 
food crisis and U.S. may find itself in 
the midst of the problem.”■■ 

Not so bad 

As opposed to these foreboding 
predictions, an export study by the U.S. 
Der^rtment of Agriculture, points out 
that the situation is not so bad and not 
‘fn the least, irredeemable. According to 
this study, the present food troubles 
started with a reduction in wheat acreage 
from 120 million acres to 81 million 

^ P. Report d. Oct. 20, 1974. 


World Population Tops 4,000 Millions 

The world’s population has topped 
4,000 millions as it climbs more 
swiftly than experts forecast, a 
research body said here. 

This figure of 4.000 millions was 
expected to be the population total 
at the end of this year. Experts had 
forecast a birth rate of 7S millions 
for the crowded planet. This figure 
has now been revised upwards to 
90 millions. 

The statistics were disclosed by 
the Environment Fund, a private 
organisation which has been com¬ 
piling its figures over several months. 

I ’The Fund’s results tend to con¬ 
firm the view that the world’s popu¬ 
lation has been consistently under¬ 
estimated since 1945. 

The statistics put the population of 
China at 909 millions instead of the 800 
millions recently announced by Peking. 

As for the United States, the 
population was listed as 217 millions 
as opposed to the normally accepted 
212 millions. 

The US Census Bureau has never 
taken into account the S.3 millions 
people—mostly illegal immigrants— 
who were not included in the 1970 
census—AFP. 

Washington Oct. 17, 1974. 

acres, by four major grain producing 
countries of the world-—U.S., Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. “Had these four 
countries maintained the wheat area, they 
bad in 1967 and 1968, yields obtained 
from 1969 to 1972, would have produced 
over 90 million tons of wheat.” 

The study asserts that the world is fer 
from running out of land for cultivation, 
since there is twice as much land avail¬ 
able for farming, as is currently in u.sc. 
The study also says that no defmilivc 
evidence can be found to support the 
claim of some metorologisis, that the 
world is entering a period of prolonged 
bad weather or even a “new ice age”. 
The study predicts that there will be 
huge food surpluses in rich countries and 
massive deficits in poor nations by 1985, 
unless “there is z. seriou-s re-evaluation 
of agricultural and food consumption 
policies in all parts of the world.” 

A projection for 1985 is tiiat a conti¬ 
nuation of pre.sent trends can result in a 
surplus of 51.9 million tons of food in 
surplus countries and a deficit of 47.6 
million tons in developing countries. The 
study refutes the view that the world is 
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edging towards a crisis of the type, 
predicted by Thomas Mallhus, that soon 
ihe growth of poulation will outstrip food 
production**. 

A Unique Productioa System 

Though these two reports stress two 
uitferent aspects, they disagree on one 
fundamental point, namely, the avail¬ 
ability of extra land for food production. 
This is a question, on which the weight- 
age of world opinion is against the find¬ 
ings of the Committee. This calls for 
explanation. 

The report of the U.S. Agricultural 
Department is, of course, an academic 
exercise. It does not consider the practi¬ 
cal problems of extending cultivation to 
uncultivated areas. The Soviet Union, un¬ 
der Kruschev embarked on an ambitious 
plan to bring extensive areas of virgin 
land under cultivation. We have no 
definite information on the success or 
non-success of this project. But we know 
that the Soviet Union imported wheat 
from U.S. in 1972 and 1973 and has 
contracted for further imports in 1974-75. 

The fact is, that it is one thing to 
claim on paper, that extensive lands lie 
open for cultivation and another thing 
to cultivate them. The proof of the 
, pudding, as they say, is in the eating. 
With the best recipe in the world and the 
best chef around, the pudding may yet 
lail to make the grade. Similar risks arc 
very high in agriculture. We often make 
the mistake of assuming that agricultural 
productirm is like industrial production, 
which ue may, increase or decrease at 
will. But industrial production is carried 
on under conditions which are within 
our control, while agricultural production, 

** A. P. Report d. Oct. 22. 1974. 


has to be carried on under conditions, 
many of which arc beyond our control. 
l'hi.s makes all the difference. 

We use a special word for agricultural 
production—cultivation. This shows that 
agricultural production is a unique pro¬ 
cess and altogether different from other 
production operations. Farmers have to 
tend their crops from seed to seed, feed 
them with fertilisers, irrigate them with 
water, treat them for diseases and keep 
them protected, all the time, from pesti¬ 
ferous weeds and pestilential parasites. All 
these little things will have to be done 
at the proper time-neither too late nor 
loo early. In fact, crop yields depend very 
much upon the timing of the operations. 
All these call for systematic care and 
attention. But, for all the care and at¬ 
tention, the farmers bestow on their 
crops, they can never tell how much they 
will get or if they will get anything at all. 

'I’hc equation, more land = more food 
;s deceptive in its .simplicity. More land 
means more plants, more plants mean 
more greenery, more greenery means more 
photosynthesis, more photosynthesis, in 
due course, means more food. (Sec 
Part II, Biosphere). This is the intricate 
chain of events that lies behind this 
simple equation. This chain is regulated 
by sunlight, which the plants use as their 
cooking medium. We have no sort of 
control over this cooking process, which 
is basic process of food production. All 
that we can do is to adjust, alter or im¬ 
prove the enviornment, so that the maxi¬ 
mum pholosynthctic activity takes place 
and the maximum food potential is 
created. In short, the factory of agri¬ 
culture is the wide open earth and its 
chief chemist, the Sun. The farmers who 
lord it ever, as their business, are noth¬ 
ing more than factory attendants. 


FOOD POTENTIAL 


All food on earth originates in photo¬ 
synthesis, whereby, the plants combine 
carbon dioxide and water to produce 
carbohydrates and other organic matter. 
It is estimated that about 200 billion tons 
of carbon are fixed in this way, every 
year. This amount of carbon will yield 
about 500 billion tons of carbohydrates. 
5(J billion tons of carbohydrates per 
,ear is equivalent to about 1.4 billion 
tions of sugar every day. Calculated at a 
rate of 4 million calories per ton of 
sugar, it will be seen that Nature pro¬ 
vides for us enough carbohydrates to 
produce 700 times the calories, billion 
of us require-'. It would therefore seem. 


that we have in Nature, more food re¬ 
sources than we would ever require. 

But there are difficulties—plenty of 
them. T'o mention one, the major por¬ 
tion of photosynthetic products—anything 
from 50 to 90 percent—is produced in 
the sea, much of it, in the microscopic 
algae. We cannot get at these directly. 
The energy stored by the oceanic plant 
kingdom, comes to us through a long 
food chain, extending from the micro¬ 
scopic algae to big fish, and from edible 

* It is assumed here that a person requires 
roughly 2500 calories per day. For 
calorics, see Dietetics, General In¬ 
formation, supra. 
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-ciiweeds. Ultimately, all that we get now 

about 66 million tons fish and about 
'7«)0,()00 metric tonnes of seaweed, out of 
.1 total of about 250 billion tons of 
...canic carbohydrates. 

It. therefore, turns out that even if 
Nature is as lavish in food resources as 
calculations show, the greater part of the 
iood is either inaccessible to us or un- 
^uitable for us. We have thus to fall 
back on land as our principal source of 
iood and we have to get it the hard way 
- -by cultivation. 

Scope of Increased Productiini 

ll is estimated that, on an average, 
I acre of farmland and 1 acre of grazing 
l.ind have to be worked, to provide food 
necessary for a single individual. The 
)v)ientially total arable land in the world 
IS estimated to be 7.86 billion acres. Of 

HIE GREEN 

llowevci. agricultural production has 
entered a new phase, with the Green 
Revolution. Until the beginning of the 
2l)lh century, world agricultural develop¬ 
ment vs as associated with, what is called 
extensive cultivation. This meant, that in 
order to increase agricultural output, the 
aica under cultivation was expanded. Laige 
farms, rolling over many acres were 
opened in America, Australia, and other 
countries. Large farms led to mechani¬ 
sation and agricultural machineries of all 
types came into vogue. Every agri¬ 
cultural pioccss was mechanised from sow¬ 
ing to harvesting and world agricultural 
output increased phenomenally. It now 
looks, as if. extensive cultivation has 
reached the saturation point. With the 
Green Revolution, we have switched on 
to a different technique, called Intensive 
cultivation. Ihis means increasing 
production per acre, by the intensive 
application of inputs. Small rarni.s or hold¬ 
ings are ideal for intensive cultivation, 
whereas, they are taboo in extensive culti¬ 
vation. Under extensive cultivation, 
farms below. 50 acres were unattractive. 
In intensive cultivation, farms may be as 
small as 5 acres. Agricultural production 
has thus turned from large .scale farming 
to sinall scale cultivation. 

With the further expansion of eulti- 
\,’'tcd area, remaining a dubious propo 
„ition and alternative sources like sea 
■farming offering limited possibilities “cur 
be,st bet for the immediate future” as 
Arthur Galston of Yale says “would be 
improved production on existing farm¬ 
lands.” This possibility depends on the 
future development of a coilrtbination of 
three agricultural technologies. They arc 


this, only 44 percent or .some 3.43 billion 
acres is presently under cultivation. The 

remaining 56 percent represents de¬ 

graded soils and untried virgin lands 
But these statistics are deceptive. In a 
number of important areas, practically all 
accessible arable land is already being 
cultivated. In other areas, the potential 
for expansion, namely bringing unculti¬ 
vated land under cultivation, is severely 

limited by high costs, unsuitable soil condi¬ 
tions and progressively diminishing re¬ 

turns. Recent attempts by Soviet Russia to 
bring vast areas of virgin land under the 
plough do not seem to have been succes;.- 
ful This means, that we can hardly im¬ 
prove upon the existing 3.43 billion acres, 
which works out at less than one acre 
per person. This is a precarious position. 

*• Maurice F. Strong. Executive Director, 

U. N. Environment Programme. 

REVOLUTION 

(i) better genetic strains of crop plant.-. 

(ii) better attention to their nutritive 
need, so that their productive potential 
can be fully realised and (iii) better 
protection of crops from diseases and 
predators that tend U> diminish the over¬ 
all yield. 

The advantage of hybrid genetic 

strains is best illustrated by the stoiy of 
hybrid corn in U.S. In ten years, from 
1933 to 1943, the introduction of hybrid 
corn put up the average yield of corn, 
from 22.6 bushels per acre" to 33.2. By 
1963, when 95 per cent of all the corn 
was in hybrids, the yield hud reached 

67.6 bushels per acre. 

The high yielding hybrids require 

heavy doses of fertilisers. As a 

result, the demand for fertilisers rose 
sharply in U.S. As against, 28,000 tons 
of fertilisers applied to corn lands in 
1943, the quantity of fertilisers applied in 
1963 rose to 810,000 tons.-' 

Well fertilised high yielding strains 
grow rapidly and are extremely succu¬ 
lent. They offer an alluring banquet for 
myriads of potential parasites, bacteria 
fungi, and insects of all sorts. In U.S., 
the estimated annual loss due to these 
pests, is about 11.2 billion dollars, in 
the field and 2 billion dollars in storage, 
the latter, mainly from rodents. Only 
pesticides can combat these losses and 
they call for heavy investments by the 
farmer. 

Weeds present a problem of their own. 
They thrive better on the fertilisers than 

■ \ U.S. bushel = 0.9689 Br. bushel. 
3.6743 Br. bushels - 1 quintal, shoi' 
ton = 2000 lbs. 
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)>;: crops. It is a ticklish problem to 

,(roy these weeds, without destroying the 
Cl ips. But our agricultural technology 
h: s proved equal to the task. We have 
■itveloped weedicides, which arc selec- 
i!\c enou^ to destroy the weeds, with¬ 
out harming the crop. But the costs arc 
enormous. 

At present, U.S. is spending between 
2 and 3 billion dollars per year on pesti¬ 
cides, including weedicides. By 1975, it is 
estimated that the value of the pesticides 
will exceed the total value of the ferti¬ 
lisers. This appears to be incredible, for 
pesticides are applied in minute quanti- 
.ics, a few ounces per acre, while ferti¬ 
lisers are applied in massive quantities 
Ilf so many kilos per acre. And yet, it is 


true, that pesticides cost the farmers, more 
than fertilisers. It is calculated that pesti¬ 
cides alone will cost the farmer, between 
5 and 10 percent of the total value of 
the crop. 

The Green Revolution has been a boon 
in many ways. At a time when the old 
methods of production proved insufficient 
to meet the growing needs of the popula¬ 
tion, Green Revolution has given us a 
workable solution. But the problems 
thrown up by it are far too many and 
the cost, far too heavy. In such a situa¬ 
tion, it would appear, that it is cheaper 
and less troublesome to bring down 
population than to increase fooil 
production. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


One of the major objectives of the 
UN. Fund is to encourage and assist 
III! governments to provide all individuals 
in the community, with access to faciii- 
lies lor Family Planning. Family Plan¬ 
ning theicfore forms one of the major 
planks, in the drive for population con¬ 
i' >1. It is encouraging to note that all 
'll;' developing countries have co-operated 
ui'.h the LJ.N. in working out family 
p.anning progiammes. Everywhere, 

1. mily planning centres have been 
cablished to educate the population in 
methods of birth control. 

Gimmicks 

In some countries, the zeal to teach 
t'lc untutored population, showed itself in 
f.‘'-iciful gimmicks. India excelled in such 
."immicks. Fully caparisoned elephants 
Here led out to distribute condoms to 
the gathering crowds. The condoms were 
picked up by youngsters, who soon found 
a new use for them. They blew them up, 
into balloons. Somebody in India dcvise<r' 
a symbol—the red triangle. This was 
hailed as a stroke of genius in publicity. 
Put its vulgar associations only repelled 
ilic rural folk. Ultimately, family plan-i 
ning degenerated into open bribery. 

Says Dom Moreas “All over India,' 
cash incentives are offered to those who,; 
aie vascctomiscd. The sums vary/ 
from about Rs. 60 in the north to 
Rs. 32" in Bombay”. The joke is that thcj 
government insists that it is no bribery. 

I says, that the sum paid, is intended 
,/s compensation for any work days that 
the volunteer (the person, who offris 
himself for vasectomy, may lose. But the 
motivator, or in plain English, the tout, 
who brings a man in to be vascctomiscd, 
also receives payment—Rs. 10 per person 
in Bombay. What working days the 


motivator loses or how, has not been 
explained. 

Khanna Study 

The government of India was the first 
government, among the developing 
nations, to take to family planning 
seriously. The Khanna Study was India's 
first major field study in birth control. 
It covered 7 test villages, with a total 
population of 8000 people. It was initiated 
by the Harvard University and was 
financed jointly by the Rockfeller Founda¬ 
tion and the Government of India. It 
lasted 6 years and cost a million dollars. 

According to Mahmood Mamdani, an 
Indian research scholar at Harvard, the 
Khanna Study was a fiasco.'^ I'he 
villagers were so hospitable to the yisittirs, 
that they did not want to hurt their feel¬ 
ings, even remotely. So, they took, all the 
pills and all the advice that the Study 
Teams gave. They threw away the pills 
and forgot all about the advice. But 
they refrained from disclosing the truth, 
lest it should offend the visitors. The 
researchers were thus led up the garden 
path by the well meaning villagers. And 
Jthe whole study turned out to be a wash 
out I 

^ Of course, it is unfortunate, that studies 
of this sort, should end up this wav. 
Such things can happen only in India, 
where a self-interested bureaucracy, 
supported by equally self-interested politi¬ 
cians, have set themselves up as the 
educators of the people. They take it for 
granted that ihc people of India are sunk 
In ignorance and superstition but forget 
that they arc the descendants of a great 

'* See his book “TAe Myfh af Population 
Control", 
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ri ition, capable of higher things. The 
!:ipe, that they blare out through the 
\ I K. day and night fully bears this out. 
\rd they think, that the people swallow 
;;ic whole stuff, hook, line and sinker, 
ilie real problem in India, today is, as 
lUixeiy asked, “who is to educate the 
I'lliicators?” 

If Indian studies go this way, it is no 
wonder that Indian methods of educa- 
m, fail equally miserably. Despite the 
fact, that Health Ministry reports claim 
•very year that so many million births 
iMve been avoided, the Indian popula- 
lon shows no visible signs of going down. 
Says Peter Adamson “In India, which 
has one of the largest, fastest growing 
'd pooiC't populations of the world, 
l.imily planning failed to catch on. in 
nation after nation, the story was the 
s.ime. Millions of dollars and thousanos 
f t experts had been pumped into family 
.iianning programmes, but after some 
ncouraging starts, the overall birth rate 
iijs temained more or less constant, and 
!!i some ca^es, actually increased.” 

I‘"aith and Experience 

I he general faith in family planning 
so great, that in 1964, a leading 
i'..iiiily planner held up the Loop and 
claretl, it would change the history of 
I he world. And when the first resi'lts 
howetl that women were not resptmding 
as cargerly as expected, ellorts wcie 
•.tepped I'p. More experts, better admini 
^II alive mclhods, more surveys, more 
cattily slogans, more cflicient contracep¬ 
tives an l more clTcctive mass communi¬ 
cation pro.grammcs lollowed. The results 
were dismal. The history of the world 
-lid not change and it looked, as if, it 
was not going to change at all. 

It now seems to be agreed, that family 
■planning is the answer to the pro¬ 

blem ot population. Family planning can 
and does help to reduce births, just as 
niedical improvements can and do reduce 
deaths. But in the absence of all round 
econt)mic development, family planning 
cannot create any la.sting impact on 
Pf)pulalion growth rates. This is now con¬ 
ceded by a number of specialists in 
countries like South Korea, Taiwan and 
Malaysia, where birth control pro- 
{‘.■ammes have succeeded. Similarly in 
«.i)untrics like India and Pakistan, where 
-io visible signs of success in family plan¬ 
ning arc noticed, it is being slowly 
realised that poverty is the real obstacle. 
As Peter Adamson puts it “So, the 
problem is not only population but 
poverty; the solution is not only 
contraceptives but development.” 


Wliy Family Planning failed? 

A great deal of research has been done 
in recent years to assess the reacti«jns 
of the poor towards family planning. 
Malthiis thought that it was the cussed- 
ness of the poor that led to large fami¬ 
lies. Since his time, opinions have changed. 
Most people came to think, that the 
poor did not really want large families 
but they did not know how to avoid 
them. It was on this assumption that 
family planning programmes were 
launched. The poor, it was believed, 
would respond readily to birth control 
and the problem of population will be 
brought under control. 

Large Families 

It was here that Family Planners 
erred. One of the lirst things, which re¬ 
cent research has come up with, is that 
the poor did want large families. In the 
villages, under the Khanna Study, the 
villagers frankly admitted to later research 
workers, that they did not approve of 
Family Piimning. although they pretended 
to go along with the Khanna team. They 
wanted large families, because they were 
helpful. Most of the villagers were 
peasants, who wanted labour assistance, 
but had no money to hire workers. The 
children could provide such assistance. 
Ihey look after cattle, help in .sowing, 
weeding and harvesting, draw wuicr for 
the family and take focct out to the 
fields at midday. They take care of the 
toddlers and help in sew'ing, cooking and 
washing. Thc.se little helps, if evaluated 
in money, would come to a tidy amount. 
Besides, the children woulil support the 
parents in old age. And the greater, the 
number of the children, the easier will 
be ihcir burden, when called upon to 
support the parents. All told, the children 
were an economic bargain, d'he cost of 
maintaining them was negligible com¬ 
pared to the benefits that the family 
derived from them. 

As Mamdani explains “The agricultural 
cla.sses live in a society, with a low level 
of technology, where survival as well as 
competition is conducted on the basis of 
numbers. Labour is the most important 
factor. For them, family planning 
means, volunlarilv reducing the family 
labour force. This would mean, courting 
economic disaster”.* 

Everywhere in the world, iii rural areas, 
large lamilies arc considered an asset, for 
more reasons than on,;. The sense of 
power, a family derives Irom numerical 


* The Myth of Population Control. 
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THE CHAIN SETS A CHAIN REACTION... 

Have you ever considered the consequences of 
alarm chain pulling? Perhaps not. When an alarm 
chain is pulled, it throws out of gear for some 
moments the entire life line of the Nation- Trains 
arrive late at their destinations. Many a passeng¬ 
er is inconvenienced and “misses the bus” and 
the Railways in their turn incur heavy losses.. 
The alarm chain is an emergency device. If any¬ 
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doing a national service. 
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FAMILY PLANNING 


sircngth is itself an advantage, in compet¬ 
ing for scarce natural resources, like 
vater. Often, it is the largest family that 
rules the roost in villages. 

Numbers also count in free societies, 
where all things go by vote. Dom Moreas 
points out, that in Kenyan politics, the 
iitimerical strength of a tribe is a matter 
of great importance. The tribes have 
proportional representation in the Kenyan 
parliament. The larger the tribe, the more 
elected members it has, to speak for it. 
A more or le.ss similar situation pre¬ 
vails in India too, especially among the 
minority communities. The natural urge 
for the smaller social units in a demo¬ 
cratic society is to grow in numbers, if 
not for dominance, at least for survival. 

The desire to have large families is 
also conditioned by the high rate of in¬ 
fant mortality, that once prevailed in all 
I he developing countries and still pre¬ 
vails in some. According to Dom Moreas, 
the desired number of children for most 
Kenyan couples in 1973 was six or seven. 
This desire, as one observer c.xplaincd, 
was based on the high rate of mortality 
(hat prevailed in Kenja. formerly. Infant 
mortality in Kerala has dropped but that 
fact had not yet entered into the psycho¬ 
logical set up of the rural population. 
Says Dom ^^orcas “It is the old sto.-y, 
bi ought over from Asia, the more 
children you had, the more you were 
likely to finish up with”. 'I'hc more you 
were likely to end up with, the better, 
you were. It meant more workers for 
the family, better security in old age 
for the parents and a higher social stand¬ 
ing for alt. 

Procreation—Recreation 

Procreation, it is said, is the poor 
man’s recreation. J. Robbins wrote in 
1959 ;. "When the sun goes dowu on an 
Indian village, the people arc left in dark¬ 
ness. They have no books, no movies, 
no television. There is only one thing 
to do—to go to bed. There, they lind 
their sole source of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment, their brief escape from the hours 
of hard work of the day’’. At the toot 

THE CRUX OF 

The problem before the world today 
is, how t<^ achieve a demographic transi- 
f tion in the developing countries. Thi« 
means, that the present population trend 
in most developing countries, namely, 
high fertility and low mortality, must 
change into a trend of low fertility and 
low moitality. As we have seen, all 
developed countries have achieved this 


of Asia’s problem of population, is 
copulation". There is a good deal of truth 
in this statement. In tropical countries, 
the hot humid weather dues not invite 
sleep. Copulation follows as a conse¬ 
quential reaction. It provides relaxation 
and is a sort of lullaby to sleep. Viewed 
in this way, it is not poverty, nor pour 
government, nor land reform which is 
fundamental to the problem of popula¬ 
tion in Asia. It is sex, which exacts its 
biological penalties. The poor Asians sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind. 

Religion 

All religions extol the begetting of 
children. Many lay it down as a sacred 
duly. Some religions go so far as to 
condemn as a deadly sin any wilful 
tampering with the process of procreation. 
The Old Testament tells us that Cod 
struck down Onam, because he resorted to 
what is now called coitus* intcmiptus.’* 
'Ihc Roman Catholic Church, for all its 
modernity, still fiovtns on birth control. 
The Church admonishes its members to 
abstain from sex, if they do not want 
children. They may have sex, during the 
.so-called safe periods and catch Nature 
napping—that is, if they wanted sex but 
not children. Total abstinence, of course, 
is out of question—one may as well not 
Marry. And ‘safe periods’ arc notoriously 
unsafe. I’he result is that many loyal 
churchmen breed big families and pray 
God to look after them. The inhibitions 
imposed by religion thqs remain perpetual 
stumbling blocks in the path of the 
family planner. 

Religious scruples, sometimes take funny 
turns. Signora Isabella tells us that when 
the Pope visited Bogota (the capital of 
Colombia) in 1968, all the women with 
l.U.Ds, came to the Family Planning 
Centre, to have them taken out. The day 
after the Pope left, they came back to 
have them re-inserted. There are, aftei’ 
all many, who play hide and seek v'ith 
religion, in this manner. This is good for 
family planning. 

* See book Too many Asian. 

Genesis 38: 9-10. 

THE PROBLEM 

transition. Mo.st of the developing 
countries have yet to. 

Low Mortality 

How is low mortalitv attained? It is 
generally believed, on quite plausible 
grounds, that low mortality in most 
developing countries, has come about us 
a result of better medical aids. No doubt. 
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CMAII CrAIP INDUSTRIALIST? mu vectn nrt n vAiT<k 
S ALL SCALE ENTREPRENEUR ? 

RAW MATERIALS: Yes, we can, at controlled rates, provided 
what you require is iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, 
copra and such other raw materials handled by us. Why not check 
availability in our raw material depots at Perumanoor (Cochin) 
and Ollur (near Trichur) ? 

MACHINERY: Of course, we can, and that too on very easy hire 
purchase terras, with practically no security. Preference to those 
starting industry in industrial Estates. 

FACTORY SHEDS: Sure, we can on economic rents, in the In¬ 
dustrial Estates. The vacant sheds, if any, in the Industrial Estates 
are for you; why not move in straightaway and start your industry? 
You can even own sheds, if you wish, on attractive terms. No 
rent for 5 years for unemployed technicians. Special concessions 
to those who occupy sheds in backward districts (e. g. interest- 
free loan fioni KFC. 50'V. reduction in rent, lO'V. of capital as 
grant etc ) 

CIVIL WORKS: All kinds of civil works, from design to exe¬ 
cution, and erection of machinery undertaken on liberal terms 
anywhere in Kerala, provided you are particular about quality, 
speed and economy. 

PRODUC riON AND SERVICE UNITS: We sell wooden furniture 
(household, oflice, school etc) survey and levelling instruments, 
prisms, optical instruments, rain coats, garments (including those 
ready-made for adults and children) porcelain goods, jigs, dies, 
tools, die-cast components, tiles, wire-cut bricks, straw boards (for 
industrial and office purposes) etc. We also undertalce repair work, 
upholstry work (for cars, jeeps, etc.) and ascue treatment for timber. 
SOLE SELLING AGENCY: Sole selling Agents for T. C. K. print 
master single Dummy printing press. Sole selling agency’ for pro¬ 
ducts of S. S. I. sector, on nominal remuneration invited. For 
fuller information, please contact the Managing Director. 

KERALA STATE SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(An Undertaking of Government of Kerala) 

POST BOX No. 50, ROCHAR ROAD, TRlVANDRUM-1 

Phone: 2767, 3585, 4158, 5062 Gram: ‘SMALINCORF 
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THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


liuiing the last half a century, we have 
achieved extraordinary progress in medi- 
.mc and therapy. Antibiotics, preventive 
inoculation, eradication of wholesale 
kiliers like small pox, effective control 
fof thcr epidemics—all these have, with- 
,jiil doubt, contributed to the decline of 
mortality, especially, infant mortality. But 
It is doubtful, if better medical care is 
the primary and sustaining cause of low 
mortality. Most experts arc now agreed 

I hat the low mortality, observed in many 
developing countries, is a population 

II end, the first step in demographic iransi- 
tion. 

Iwo American paediatricians. Roy F 
IJrown and Joe D. Wray, both specialist'*' 
in Family Planning have made a special 
'.iiidy of this phenomenon. I hey argue 
on very convincing evidence, that failing 
I death rates (low mortality) arc no more 
Mhe result of medical care, than falling 
V'lrlh rales (low fertility) arc the ic- 
Milis of family planning. 

In tlic laic IKth century, during the 
iinic of Malthas, lingland and W.ilcs 
experienced a decline in death rates and 
a corresponding upsuigc in populatitin. 
Say Drown and Wray “rriic, there were 
huger hospitals, moie clinics, and more 
health piaetitioners, but a'dde from 
vaccination against smallpox, the 18lh 
centmy physician had little technology to 
offer his patients.’ 

Recently. a malaria eradicat'on 
programme in Sri i.nnka (Ceylon) 'w'as 
followed by a dramalic decline in death 
late and an increase in population. Hut 
It is sect, that falling death rates in 
Sri Lanka, go back as far as 1905. From 
1905 the decline in deaths accclcra'cd 
iharply in the 1940s. This was before the 
malaria eradication programme was star¬ 
ted. So, it is evident, that falling death 
|,Xj_ralc in Sri l.anka had little to do with 
the malaria eradication. 

What about antibiotics? Penicillin was 
first used in 1944. Other antibiotics be¬ 
came generally available after 1948. Dot 
death rates in the Western world had been 
falling since the 1850s. BeLveen 1920 and 
1949 death rates in 18 developing countt ics 
fell by about 35 percent. Clearly, this had 
nothing to do with antibiotics. Similarly, 
T.B. mortality was declining sharply, long 
before an ctfectivc anti-tuberculosis agent 
was developed in 1945. 

'Nutrition and Mortality 

Improving the general nutrition of a 
population, has a much more marked 

* See their book T/ie Starwing Roots 
of Population Growth. 


influence on infant and early mortality, 
than increasing the number of physicians, 
which, by implication means, improving 
medical service. This has been proved in 
many studies. 

1i is noticed that in areas, where infant 
mortality is still high, malnutrition is 
widespread. Of the world’.s 60 million 
annual deaths, 30 niillion occur in chil¬ 
dren, under the age of 5 years and 
approximately one half, say 15 million 
results from malnutrition and infection. 
A study sponsored by the Pan American 
Health Organisation, showed that in 13 
cities and 5 rural areas in Latin America, 
malnutrition was an associated cause in 
about 30 to 60 percent of all deaths, 
occurring to children under 5 years. When 
certain specific diseases were analy.scd- 
tlianhoca and measles, for example-more 
than 70 pci cent of deaths occurred in 
children, who were also siillering from 
nialnulntion. l>r. Harold Frederiksen. 
studied data from 21 generally well- 
developed counliies for the period, be¬ 
tween 1950 and 1960. F.xamining the 
relationship between changes in birth and 
death rales, with other changes, he found 
that infant mortality declined with incic- 
ased nutrition. It show'ed no reaction to 
improved medical facilities. 

(he Cornell University Health Care 
I’rojcet, among the Navahoa Indians, 
found that infant mortality follow'ing 
'weanling diairhoca’ showed no decline 
despite planned medical care. “The well 
known w'canling diaiihoea" according to 
Dr.WalsIi McDcrmot tif Cornell, “has a 
nutritional component, the precise role 
of which is unclear”. The medical services 
did not know how to compensate for the 
niilrilional mal-adjuslment in weaning 
children. I'he result was, that infant 
mortality among the Navahoa Indians, 
which came in the wake of weanling 
diarrhoea, remained undiminished. A five 
year study of two Gautetiialan villages, 
showed that a moderate improvement in 
nutrition of pre-school children, produced 
improvements in morbidity (sick rate)and 
mortality, equal to or better than those 
produced by an extensive and expensive* 
medical care and public health progra¬ 
mme, which took no account of the 
nutritional status of the children. 

It seems apparent, that the supply ot 
adequate foodstiitf to people will reduce 
both morbidity and mortality, even in the 
ahscnce of any medical input. Provided 
with a constant supply of lutritious food, 
each individual will deveiep health 
enough to fight infection and thu* increasv' 
his chances of survival, without resort to 
medication. After all, in morbidity and 
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THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


mortality, the question is how far they 
i.an be reduced. There is no question of 
eliminating either of them. It is thus a 
Hiicstion of more or less sickness and 
death, in a given period. If we are well- 
ied, with our in-built biological defences 
in working order, there is no doubt, that 
Sickness (Morbidity) will decline and the 
number of deaths (mortality)will go down. 

Mortality and Fertility 

A curious relationship is noticed bet¬ 
ween mortality and fertility. High morta¬ 
lity induces liigh fertility, while low 
mortality leads to low fertility. How this 
iclationship operates is still a mystery. 

An obvious explanation is, that as 
Jiitrilion improves, early mortality comes 
down. As mortality rates decline, parents 
respond by having fewer children. Genc- 
' rally spcaking.parenls are not enthusiastic 
about family planning, when confronted 
by high ini ant or early mortality or the 
possibility of such a contingency. Theie 
IS, in fact, clear evidence from Bangla¬ 
desh, showing a direct relationship bet¬ 
ween the death of a child and the pro¬ 
bability of a birth in the family in the 
subsequent year. A study in an Egyptian 
community showed that a mother, who 
has lust at least one child, will desire a 
larger number of children and will actua¬ 
lly have more births, than women in the 
same community, who have lost no chil¬ 
dren. In the Philippine, too, a report 
shows, that total fertility is lower in 
couples who have lost no children. Mils 
phenomenon seems to be widespread. 
As Dr. Harold Taylor of the Population 
Council says “A basic dictum is that 
parents will not stop having children, 
until they believe that those, they already 
have are going to survive.” 

The nexus between this psychological 
factor and the biological act of reprodu¬ 
ction is not clear. But such a nexus exists 
and operates all over the world. In the 
western countries, lower death rates were 
followed by lower births, long before 
contraceptive technology had developed 
and family planning ser'ices were avai¬ 
lable. In fact, lower births resulted, when 
even the publication of contraceptive 
information, was a crime punishable with 
^ imprisonment, in many countries of the 
west. It deserves to be specially noticed 
^>lhat “at a time, when national population 
policies were unheard of and few were 
concerned with the long term clTccts of 
population growth, birth fates were 
falling, almost as rapidly as death rates 
This can only be interpreted as indicating 
J^at thousands upon thousands of families 


wanted fewer children and somehow ma¬ 
naged to attain their goals. Their decisions 
were so successful, that the aggregate 
effect, resulted in declines in fertility at 
national levels”. (Brown and Wray) 

The phrase ‘somehow managed’ shows 
that we are completely in the dark about 
the forces that control the growth of po¬ 
pulation. All that we can say is that some 
bio-psychic force is at work. Brown and 
Wray themselves, hazard only a guess. 
They say “Given the available methods 
of limiting family size, at the time, there 
must have been powerful and sustained 
motivating forces at work, to produce 
such unprecedented declines in fertility 
in large population groups. Such moti¬ 
vation, must have emerged from the 
everyday life situation, from the aware¬ 
ness of problems felt at the family level, 
such as ‘having another mouth to fecvl.’ 
This, for developed countries. 


India’s Food Needs 

New York, Feb. 3 
: A marked improvement in the 

j world food situation, notably in India, 
is reported by the United States and 
United Nations food experts. 

India and Bangladesh are among 
the 12 countries listed by the experts 
as the most seriously affected nations 
by food shortages. 

Mr. Richards Bell, a US Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
concedes that India has met its food 
requirements, largely through com¬ 
mercial purchases. 

India's needs to meet the drought 
of 1974 were estimated by U S 
officials at 7.S million tonnes. Accor¬ 
ding to them, India has now com¬ 
mitments for about seven million 
tonnes, largely through purchases in 
world commercial markets. 

India was now expected to re¬ 
ceive 500,000 tonnes of wheat from 
the U.S. on concessionary terms. 

According to U.N. food experts, 
the world faced a total food gap of 
7.S millions tonnes at the end of 
November last. This is now reduced 
to three millions tonnes. 

They emphasise that much of the 
improvement has come from costly 
purchases on commercial markets, 
entailing, deferment of ieveiopmental 
j needs with possibly serious conse¬ 
quences". 

- PTI 
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THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


In developing countries, too, a similar 
jurce seems to have been at work. Jn 
(’laiiy developing countries, there were no 
laniily planning programmes at work. 

' iien birth rates started falling, in the 
wake of death rates. In these countries, 
tlic people were on their own, so to say. 

Time lag 

There is always a lime lag betweew low 
mortality and low fertility-that is, between 
Tailing death rates and falling birth rates. 
In some countries the time lag is found 
to be shorter than in others. In .Singapore, 
after World War If, mortality rates dro¬ 
pped and almost on their tieeh, birth 
late-s also started falling. In 'I'arkey, on 
the tithcr hand, the lime lag was much 
lon.gc". In rural riirkcy, death rates 
declined as a icsiilt of an cMensive and 
.omprehen.sivc medical campaign, which 
meiiided famil> planning services. Hut 
birth I'ales held steady for many years, 
in spile of biiih control progiammc'. 
[hen. at last birth rates dipped, reducing 
tiic net population growth. 

Ur. Harold Frederiksen. after anak- 
smg tiata from ( cylon conchtdes ' fhcic 
such remarkable co-relation bctwecrr 
pic\ions Icvel.s of death rates and current 
levels of birth rale.^, that low death rates 


merit consideration, as contributing 
factors, if not pre-requistes for low birth 
rates, in the less developed as well as the 
more developed countries”. 

Development 

Improved nutritional levels, however 
important, cannot ho achieved in isola¬ 
tion. Nutritional improvement is but a 
part of a whole package of improvements. 
Fii'st, there is medical care, including 
hirth control. Although, we have treated 
nutrition as an independent factor, it is 
in the Iasi analysis, a necessary part iif 
medical care. Secondly, nutritional status 
depends on the quality and quantity of 
food. This means greater food production. 
At a time like this, when the ghost of 
JMalltuis stalks the land, gicatcr food 
production is the fust unavoidable rj- 
qiusite. Thirdly, improved nutrition 
mei*ns a higher purchasing power for the 
people, ’^'utritional food is a costly hiisi- 
noss. Fven (iandhiji’s ascetic diet of goat’s 
milk and sweet lime, would cost much 
more than the average Indian’s diet of 
bowelfuls of rice. Higher purchasing 
power means all round economic dcvelop- 
nicnt. This is what the IJ.N. mcan.s, when 
it says, that the answer to the piobicm 
of puulation is total development. 


TABLE A 
POPULATION 


By Country and Continent. 


Data available w’illi United Nations as of J July Ff?'! 


Latest official 

Continent & Coiintn estimates 

(in Thousands') 

AITllCA 


1. Algeria ,. 15,772 

2. Angola incl. Cabind.i ... 5,715 

.1. Botswana ... 646 

4. British Indian Ocean I'crrilory 2 

5. Burimdi 3,600 

6. Cape Verde Islands . . 272 

7. Central African Republic 1,637 

8. Chad . . 3,791 

9. Comoro fslands ... 275 

10. Congo ... U150 

11. Dahomey 2,869 

12. Egypt ... 35,619 

13. Equatorial Guinea ... 286 

14. Ethiopia ... 26,076 

15. French Southern and 

Antarctic Territories *0 

16. French Territory of the 

Afars and the Issas ... HI 

17. Gabon 500 


,* 189 persons 


18. Gambia 

19. Ghana 

20. Guincu 

21. Guinea-Bissau 

22. Ivory Coast 

23. Kenya 

24. Lesotho 

25. Liberia 

26. Libyan Arab Republic 

27. Madaga.scar 

28. Malawi 

29. Mali 

30. Mauritania 

31. Mauritius 

32. Morocco 

33. Mozambique 

34. Namibia 

35. Niger 

36. Nigeria 

37. Rciuiion 

38. Rwanda 

.39. St. Helena ex. dept. 


493 

9,087 

3,702 

486 

3 . 7^0 

12,482 

994 

1,571 

2,161 

6,750 

4,791 

5,?''6 

1,200 

851 

16,309 

8,356 

574 

4,304 

71,020 

474 

3,896 

5 
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Ascension 

*1 

• 1. Tiistan De Ciinhu 

**0 

0. S:.) Tome and Principe ... 

74 

11. Senegal 

3,780 

-4. Seychelles 

55 

45. Sierra Leone 

2,861 

46. Somalia 

2,941 

47. South Africa 

23,724 

48. Southern Rhodesia 

6,000 

49. Spanish Sahara 

99 

50. Sudan 

16,901 

5 . Swaziland 

463 

5.. Togo 

2,1 17 

51. Tuni&ia 

5,509 

54 Uganda 

10,810 

55. United Rep. of Cameriion 

5,836 

5(). United Rep. of 'I'an/ania 

14,377 

.57. Tanganyika 

13,969 

58. Zanzibar 

403 

59 Upper Volta 

.5,384 

60. Zaire 

23,563 

61. Zambia 

4,635 

TOTAL 

387,425 

.AMERICA, NORTH 


(i2. Antigua 

70 

o3. Bahamas 

193 

64. Barbados . . 

239 

(>5. Belize 

120 

(6. Bermuda 

53 

•7. British Virgin Islands 

10 

5. Canada 

22,125 

Cayman Islands 

1 I 

). t)osUi Riea 

1,846 

I.Cuba 

8,749 

,1. Dominica 

70 

’3. Duminicaii Republic 

4,432 

’4. El Salvador 

3,864 

/5. Greenland 

48 

76, Grenada 

95 

77. Guadeloupe 

342 

78. Guatemala 

5,540 

79. Haiti 

5,200 

40. Honduras . . 

2,781 

H. Jamaica . . 

1,976 

82. Martinique 

343 

83. Mexico 

54,303 

84. Montserrat . . 

13 

85. Netherlands Antilles 

228 

86. Nicaragua 

2,015 

87. Panama 

1,570 

88. Canal Zone 

44 

89. Puerto Rico 

2,987 

90. St. Kitts-Ncvis-Anguilla ... 

64 

)1. St. Lucia 

107 

)2. St. Pierre and Miquelon ... 

6 

93. St. Vincent 

89 

'4. Trinidad and Tobago 

1,064 


1206 persons. 
275 persons. 


95. Turks iind Caicos Islands § 6 

96. United Stales of America 211,438 

97. United States Virgin Islands 62 

TOTAL ... 332,103 


AMERICA, SOUTH 


98. A.rgcntina 

24,286 

99. Bolivia 

5,331 

100. Brazil 

101,707 

101. British Antarctic Territory 

*0 

102. Chile 

10,229 

103. Colombia 

23,331 

104. Ecuador 

6,726 

105. Falkland Islands (Malvinas) 

2 

106. French Guiana 

52 

107. Guyana 

757 

108. Paraguay 

2,354 

109. Peru 

14,912 

110. Surinam 

403 

111. Uruguay 

2,992 

112. Vcnc/uela 

I 1,293 

TOTAL 

204,375 

ASIA 


113. Afghanislan 

18,293 

1 14 BcJirain 

2'’7 

115. Bangladesh 

71,6T4 

116. Bhutan 

1,035 

117. Brunei 

145 

118. Burma 

29,560 

II9. China 

f 

120. Cyprus 

659 

121. Hong Kong 

4,160 

122. India 

574,216 

123. Indonesia 

124,602 

124. West [rian 

923 

125. Iran 

31,645 

126. Iraq 

10,413 

127. Israel 

3,252 

128. Japan 

108,346 

129. Jordan 

2,555 

130. .Khmer Republic 

6,701 

131. Democratic People’s 


Republic of Korea 

1 1,568 

132. Republic of Korea 

33,177 

133. Kuwait 

883 

134. Laos 

3,181 


s Excluding foreign personnel employed on 
the three United Stetes bases m the 
islands. 

■r- British population numbered 79 males in 
winter 1972. 

j- According to The World Atlas the Carto¬ 
graphic Institute (China), Peking, Febru¬ 
ary 1972, the population in 1970 was 
■‘over 700 million”. 

Note: A newspaper report of 1972 claimed 
ihat according to ofticial figures pub¬ 
lished bv China, the population was 
697,Ut>n,U00 in 1970, Tnis report has 
rather been ollicially denied nor con¬ 
firmed by China since. UN Demographic 
Year Boo'--, published in 1973 estimates 
the population of China as 787,176,000 
in mid, 1971-Editor}, 
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Extract from the Journal of the Association of 
Medical Women in India, February, 1965 
Page 29, Article on Pityriasis Versi 
Colour or Tinea Versi Colour 

BY 

Mrs. Dr. THOMAS 

SKIN SPECIALIST 
OSMANIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 
HYDERABAD 

TREATMENT 

“The disease responds to simple treatment with mild fungicidals like 
Iodine, Salicylic in Alcoholic solations or Sodium Hyposnlphate 
in Glycerine or Alcohol. These applications are thought to 
effect a cure which takes several weeks. Another alter¬ 
native I have tried in 100 cases and found 90 p, c. 
of cases with complete cure. An Ayurvedic 
Toilet soap (CHAHDRIKA) prepared with 
herbal and root extracts has proved 
very effective. The lather of the 
Soap is allowed to remain on 
the affected parts 8 to 10 
minutes and then 
washed off with 
hot water 

The application of fungicidals is not required 

My thanks to the manufacturers 

‘S. ¥• PRODUCTS, 

reiNJALAKUDA, KERALA’ 

for the supply of half a dozen cakes of CHANDRIKA SOAP/or trial. 




PECIAL feature 806 TABLE A 

I 


' i35. 

Lebanon 

2,126 

136. 

Macau 

249 

} 137. 

Malaysia 

10,319 

138. 

Maldives 

104 

139. 

Mongolia 

1,359 

i, J40. 

Nepal 

11,467 

41. 

Oman 

565 

:42. 

Pakistan 

66,764 

;43. 

Palestine 

1,912 

144. 

Gaza Strip 

356 

1 115. 

Philippines 

41,248 

;46. 

Portuguese Timor ... 

611 

147. 

Qatar 

100 

>48- 

Saudi Arabia 

6,036 

:49. 

Sikkim 

206 

■50. 

Singapore 

2,185 

:5J. 

Sri Lanka 

13,249 

’52. 

Syrian Arab Republic ... 

6,890 

■53. 

Thailand 

39,787 

54. 

Turkey 

37,933 


In Asia 

31,408 


In Europe 

2,967 

^5. 

United Arab Emirates .., 

179 

56. 

Democratic Republic 



of Viet-Nam 

16,400 

■ >7. 

Republic of Viet-Nam ... 

19,367 

1 . >8. 

Yemen 

6,062 

' :>9. 

Yemen, Democratic 

1,555 


TOTAL 

2,111,360 


EUROPE 


J60. 

Albania 

2,188 

161. 

Andorra 

19 

162. 

Austria 

7,487 

163. 

Belgium 

9,757 

164. 

Bulgaria 

8,619 

i65. 

Chacmel Islands ... 

124 

166. 

Czechoslovakia 

14,578 

167. 

Denmark 

5,025 

168. 

Faeroe Islands 

39 

169. 

Finland 

4,668 

170. 

France 

52,360 

M71. 

German Democratic 



Republic 

16,980 

172. 

Germany, Federal 



Republic of 

61,967 

173. 

Gibraltar 

29 

174. 

Greece 

8,950 

175. 

Vatican 

I 

176. 

Hungary 

10,449 

177. 

Iceland 

212 

178. 

Ireland 

3,029 

179. 

Isle of Man 

56 

: ’0. 

Italy 

55,121 


Liechtenstein 

21 


Luxembourg 

353 

' V* 

Malta 

315 

% • 

Monaco 

24 

15. 

Netherlands 

13,504 

i6. 

Norway 

3,971 


Poland ' ... 

33,600 


188. 

Portugal 

8,564 

189. 

Romania 

20,828 

190. 

San Marino 

19 

191. 

Spain 

34,857 

192. 

Svalbard and Jan 



Mayen Islands 

3 

193. 

Sweden 

8,150 

194. 

Switzerland 

6,435 

195. 

United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 



Northern Ireland 

55,933 


England and Wales 

49,174 


Northern Ireland 

1,547 


Scotland 

5,212 

196. 

Yugoslavia 

21,101 


TOTAL 

OCEANIA (Australasia) 

469,33.. 

197. 

American Samoa 

2-' 

198. 

Australia 

13,26 

199. 

British Solomon Islands * * 

17 

200, 

Canton andEndsrbu.-y 



Islands 


201. 

Christmas Island (Ausi)" 

f 

202. 

Cocos (Kecling)rslands 


203. 

Cook Islands 

2 

204. 

Fiji 

55 

205. 

French Polynesia 

12 

206. 

Gilbert and Elicc 



Islands 

(, 

207. 

Guam 

o 

208. 

Johnston Island 


209. 

Midway Islands 


210. 

Nauru 


211. 

New Caledonia 

11 

212. 

New Hebrides 

9 

213. 

New Zealand 

2,96 

214. 

Niue Island 

215. 

Norfolk Island 


216. 

Pacific Islands 

1 1 

217. 

Papua New Guinea 

2,56 

218. 

Pitcairn Island 

♦l 

219. 

Tokelau Islands 


220. 

Tonga 

9:. 

221. 

Wake Island 


222. 

Wallis and Fatuna 



Islands 

'( 

223. 

Western Samoa 

152 


TOTAL 

20.44') 

224. 

UNION OF SOVIET 



S(X:iALIST REPUBLICS 

Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republic 

249,74'. 


In Asia 

62,674 


In Europe 

187,075 


GRAND TOTAL 3,774,797 


+ Both Islands were uninhabited at time o: 
census. 

• 92 persons. 
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